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VOLUME  XVII  SPRING     1906  NUMBER  I 

ELGA 

By  Gerhart  Hauptmann 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Mary  Harned 

THE  following  scenes,  which  are  written  in  the  year  1896,  are 
founded  on  a  short  story  of  Grillparzers. 

Scene   First 

High,  somber  chamber  in  a  monastery,  in  a  niche  behind  dark  curtains 
an  antique  bedstead.  There  is  also  a  large  fireplace  in  the  room.  The  high 
uindow  is  open.  Twilight.  A  Knight  who  has  just  dismounted,  and  his 
Servant  carrying  his  cloak,  travelling  rugs  and  harness. 

The  Knight.  I  began  to  think  we  should  have  to  spend  the  night  in 
the  open ;  so  we  have  been  rather  fortunate  in  coming  upon  this  place. 

The  Servant.    Yes,  sire. 

The  Knight.  The  room  is  small,  but  the  bed  seems  good.  We  even 
have  a  fireplace. 

The  Servant.  The  serf,  who  took  the  horses  on  to  the  village,  crossed 
himself  several  times  when  he  helped  me  carry  the  saddles  in  here.  The 
blockhead  said  he  thought  this  room  was  sometimes  haunted. 

The  Knight.  Ha,  ha !  Are  you  afraid?  Well,  in  case  of  need — ^there 
are  such  things  as  ghosts  of  flesh  and  blood — put  my  pistols  near  the  bed. 
It  is  a  rather  queer  looking  bed,  I  must  say. 

The  Servant.    Yes,  rather  queer  looking. 

The  Knight.  Indeed,  it  looks  much  more  like  a  coffin  than  a  bed. 
You  better  push  back  the  curtains.  I  would  much  rather  the  moon  shone 
right  in  my  face,  than  that  I  should  stifle  behind  those  coal  black  hangings. 
Have  we  still  wine? 

The  Servant.  Tomorrow  we  shall  be  in  Warsaw.  We  have  plenty 
to  last  till  then.    In  Warsaw  we  shall  have  to  buy  more. 

The  Knight.  This  seems  to  be  an  old  tower  chamber,  Peter;  the  walls 
are  round. 
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The  Servant.    Yes,  sire  1    So  the  serf  said.    And  he  said,  beside,  sire, 
that  the  old  tower  had  been  here  long  before  the  monastery;  that  the  , 
monastery  had  been  added  to  it  and  built  up  round  it.  I 

The  Knight  (pushing  aside  a  frugal  luncheon).     Clear  the  table,  I 
have  had  enough.    Leave  the  cup  and  tankard  here.    Now  go  to  bed,  Peter,  i 
and  waken  me  tomorrow  before  sunrise.    O,  Holy  Virgin ;  I  wish  we  were  I 
home  again  I    Good  night. 

(The  Servant  goes  out.    The  Knight  sits  with  his  elbows  propped  l 
up  on  the  round  table.    Moonlight,  growing  constantly  clearer  and  brighter^  ' 
penetrates  obliquely  through  the  window.    A  Monk  appears  in  the  door- 
way, carrying  a  bundle  of  brushwood.)  I 

The  Monk  (in  a  low  voice).  Pardon  me  I  (He  goes  to  the  fireplace^ 
puts  down  his  bundle  and  begins  at  once  to  lay  the  logs  and  brushwood  for  a 
pre.)  I 

The  Knight.    Who  comes  so  late?    Oh,  it  is  you,  worthy  father. 

The  Monk,    (gently  correcting  him).    Brother.  , 

The  Knight.    Worthy  brother,  then.     You  see,  worthy  brother,  I  do  | 
not  need  your  fire,  I  have  opened  the  window  and  am  enjoying  this  mild, 
moonlit  night.    The  fire  is  not  necessary.  i 

The  Monk.    The  nights  are  cool  about  here.  ' 

The  Knight.    What  did  you  say,  brother? 

The  Monk  (does  not  answer.)  \ 

The  Knight  (shakes  his  head  wonderingly.) 

The  Monk  (has  risen  and  starts  to  go  out.) 

The  Knight,  ^ovthy  brother,  I  pray  you,  give  me  some  information 
before  you  go:  I  believe  I  am  in  the  waywodeship  of  Sendomir? 

The  Monk.    Yes. 

The  Knight.  It  is  a  goodly  land.  Magnificent  forests,  hills  and 
ravines  everywhere.  Everything  full  of  blossoms.  Fruitful  fields.  I 
should  like  to  live  here,  and  here  build  my  cottage,  were  I  a  child  of  this 
land!     You  are  cold,  dear  brother? 

The  Monk.    No.   Good  night. 

The  Knight.  Stay  and  drink  some  wine!  It  is  a  fiery  Spanish  wine, 
and  will  warm  you.     I  pray  you,  drink! 

The  Monk  (declines  with  a  shake  of  the  head.) 

The  Knight.  I  pray  you,  drink!  You  shall  drink  out  of  the  cup 
of  my  beloved.  You  shall  drink  out  of  pure  gold!  I  pray  you,  drink 
with  me. 

The  Monk.  I  may  not  offend  you,  brother.  (He  puts  the  cup  to  his 
lips).    I  thank  you,  and  now,  good  night. 

The  Knight.  Stay,  brother,  you  please  me !  A  word  more :  I  am  a 
stranger,  ignorant  of  your  country.  Tell  me,  who  built  your  wonderful 
monastery  ? 
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The  Monk  (looks  up  gloomily  into  the  eyes  of  the  knight).  Why  do 
you  ask  me  this? 

The  Knight.    Why,  brother,  only  because  I  thought  you  would  know. 

The  Monk.    You  know  yourself. 

The  Knight.    Why  should  I  ask  if  I  knew? 

The  Monk.    It  happens  sometimes,  that  such  a  thing  is  done. 

The  Knight.  You  arc,  indeed,  a  strange  holy  man,  brother.  Who 
founded  the  monastery?  Do  tell  me!  There  is  more  than  enough  good 
wine  in  the  tankard;  come,  drink:  we  will  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
noble  and  godly  man  who  founded  it. 

The  Monk.    I  thank  you,  sir. 

The  Knight.  Look  you,  brother,  I  drink  to  the  man's  health.  Why? 
Founding  monasteries  goes  against  the  grain  with  me.  It  would  be  contrary 
to  my  nature  as  knight,  as  horseman  and  warrior.  But  I  am  comfortable 
here  I  I  am  very  comfortable  here  I  This  is  a  magnificent  place !  Blessed 
be  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  this  heavenly  hour. 

The  Monk.    Are  you  a  German,  sir? 

The  Knight.    You  have  guessed. 

The  Monk.  You  have  a  joyous  spirit,  dear  sir;  may  God  keep  you 
ever  thus. 

The  Knight.  It  has  not  always  been  so,  brother.  Come,  move  that 
chair  a  little  nearer  and  sit  down.  Look  you,  there  was  a  time,  when 
moroseness  was  my  daily  bread.  I  could  hardly  twist  my  mouth  aright  to 
laugh.  Then,  see  this  picture.  (He  shows  him  a  miniature  which  he  carries 
on  a  slender  chain  on  his  breast.) 

The  Monk  (turning  pale).    It  is  your  wife? 

The  Knight.    It  is  my  wife  and  here  is  my  child,  brother. 

The  Monk.    A  beautiful  woman. 

The  Knight.    Yes,  brother;  and  this:  a  beautiful  child. 

The  Monk.    Beware.    .    .    . 

The  Knight.    What  do  you  mean,  monk? 

The  Monk.  May  the  day  never  come  when  you  will  yet  found  a 
monastery. 

The  Knight.    What  do  you  imply  by  that? 

The  Monk.    Let  no  man  build  his  happiness  on  wife  and  child 1 

The  Knight. Well,  brother,  we  do  not  understand  each  other. 

You  are  a  monk,  very  good;  I  am  not.  Verily,  by  God,  I  am  no  monk  I 
You  live  for  heaven;  I  five  for  earth.  And  look  you,  the  earth  is  heavenly 
beautiful!  Hard  is  iron,  grim  and  cold.  Softer  than  the  leaves  of  a  rose 
is  women,  fragrant  and  warm  I  I  love  both ;  I  hold  both  in  my  arms !  But 
you — ^you  have  the  cross  1 

The  Monk  (shaking  as  if  with  fever,  whispering).    1  have  the  cross  I 

The  Knight.    Brother,  you  tremble.    Are  you  ill? 
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The  Monk.    No !    Step  hither !     Do  you  see,  there — ^in  the  mist 
.    .   do  you  see   ...    ? 

The  Knight.    Ruins.   Fallen  walls.    To  whom  did  the  castle  belong? 

The  Monk.  To  Count  Starschenski.  And  all  that  you  see,  all  this 
goodly  land  belonged  to  Count  Starschenski. 

The  Knight.     Well,  what  of  it? 

The  Monk.  You  ride  to  Warsaw,  ask  John  Sobieski  about  him.  He 
had,  as  you  have,  a  sword  and  a  woman  in  his  arms,  and  yet,  in  the  end  he 
took  the  cross  alone.    Good  night. 

(Chorus  singing  is  faintly  heard.) 

The  Knight.    Are  you  going  so  soon? 

The  Monk.  Of  course.  To  mass!  To  mass  for  the  dead.  (He 
disappears.) 

(During  the  song,  the  Knight  throws  himself  wearily  on  the  bed 
just  as  he  is.  The  scene  grows  darker  as  he  loses  consciousness,  and  grows 
lighter  again  over  the  tableau  nf  a  dream,  into  zvhich,  both  for  him  and 
for  the  spectator,  everything  is  changed.) 

Scene  Second 

(A  beautiful,  high-ceiled,  pleasant  room  filled  zvith  sunshine.  Star- 
schenski in  a  rich  costume,  his  two-year-old  daughter  in  his  arms.  Marina, 
his  mother,  a  dignified  old  woman,  sits  in  a  wooden  recess,  busied  with  em- 
broidery.    The  nurse.) 

Starschenski.     Mother. 

Marina.    Well? 

Starschenski.     I  am  happy! 

Marina.    Fortunately  for  me ;  I  am,  too. 

Starschenski.  Ought  I  not  to  be  happy,  if  anyone  ought  to  be,  mother? 
— Elga! 

The  Nurse.  Elga,  listen,  your  father  speaks.  When  your  father 
speaks,  you  must  listen,  Elga. 

Starschenski.  Let  her  alone,  nurse.  Do  not  interrupt  her,  she  is  doing 
something  very  important.  I  see  her.  And  if  I  stroke  her  shining,  blue- 
black  hair  with  my  hand  (he  does  so)  she  likes  it,  and  submits  patiently. 
Don't  you,  Elga? 

Little  Elga.    Atti,  atti ! 

The  Nurse.    She  says  atti ;  that  means  father. 

Starschenski.  Did  you  say  father?  Come,  daughter,  come!  You  arc 
mine.    Yes!    You  are  my  daughter!    Where  is  your  mother? 

The  Nurse.    My  mistress  is  dressing  for  the  mid-day  meal. 

Starschenski.  She  adorns  herself  for  me,  mother.  (He  gives  little 
Elga  to  the  nurse.)    There  nurse,  take  her !  Wait  a  minute,  nurse ! 
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Little  Elga  (in  the  nurse's  arvis).    Atti,  atti. 

Starschenski.  Did  we  not  do  well  to  call  her  Elga,  after  her  mother? 
Has  she  not  exactly  the  same  hair?    Black  ha,ir  and  blue  eyes.   Go,  nurse  I 

(The  nurse  goes  out  with  the  child.) 

Starschenski  (after  a  silence).    Mother! 

Marina.     My  son? 

Starschenski.    I  am  happy! 

Marina.    Then  I  am,  too. 

Starschenski.  Did  you  ever  think  ...  I  mean  in  the  past,  when  I 
lived  alone  with  you  .  .  .  when  I  lived  alone,  afraid  of  men — that  I 
could  ever  be  so  happy  ? 

Marina.  No;  I  never  thought  you  could  be.  May  God  preserve  ypur 
happiness. 

Starschenski.    Are  you  anxious  about  it? 

Marina.  No.  But  time  does  not  stand  still.  If  we  are  not  happy, 
we  can  but  wish  to  be.  Wishing  and  hoping  are  good  for  us.  If  we  are 
happy,  we  have,  rather,  cause  to  fear. 

Starschenski.  Little  mother,  little  mother,  it  is  in  our  blood!  To 
meditate,  to  brood,  to  be  anxious  and  worried  is  in  our  blood.  And  you 
see,  her  blood  flows  lightly ;  that  is  why  I  love  her  so !  Pshaw,  little  mother, 
don't  keep  your  eyes  so  glued  to  your  embroidery  frame !  Look  around  you, 
look  up !  It  is  spring  time  out-of-doors !  He  will  put  crystal  vases  full  of 
roses  on  the  table  and  bring  up  the  oldest  wine  from  the  cellar — and  Elga 
will  be  with  us. 

Marina  (moved).   Yes,  you  love  her,  you  love  her,  my  son  I 

Starschenski.  I  love  her,  mother;  you  may  well  say  so.  But  still  you 
know  not  what  you  say,  when  you  use  those  words.  Twenty  years  in  a 
prison,  without  light,  reluctantly  gnawing  musty  bread.  The  world  was 
nothing  more  to  me,  I  know  not  why.  I  did  not  understand  people  when 
they  spoke  of  flowers,  of  green  woods  and  golden  grain,  when  they  heard  a 
jubilee  in  the  songs  of  birds  and  laughter  in  the  blue  sky.  I  felt  only  serf- 
dom and  bondage.  Now  I  can  see  and  am  free.  She  has  given  me  sight 
and  freedom. 

(Elga  enters  quickly.) 

Elga.    Starschenski ! 

Starschenski.    Elga  ? 

Elga.    We  must  have  the  horses  out  and  hunt  today. 

Starschenski.    Yes;  we  shall  hunt.     But  not  over  the  young  grain. 

Elga.  Over  grain,  hedges,  fences  and  ditches  .  .  .  Look !  (A  butter^ 
fly  has  settled  on  her  breast.) 

Starschenski.    The  spring  flutters  down  on  your  breast. 

Elga.    A  butterfly. 

(Starschenski  catches  and  crushes  the  butterfly.) 
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Elga.    What  arc  you  doing? 

Starschensku    Nothing;  that  place  is  minel 

Elga,    Fool. 

Starschensku    Elga ! 

(They  embrace  and  kiss  each  other.) 

Marina  (looking  up).    Are  you  two  kissing  again? 

Starschenski.    Yes,  mother;  we  arc  kissing.    Do  you  love  me,  Elga? 

Elga.   Today :— Yes  1 

Starschenski.    Will  you  always  love  me? 

Elga.  Always?  Always?  Some  day  I  shall  be  dust!  But  today  I  am 
alive.    Let  me  go. 

Starschenski.    Stayl    Stay  a  minute  longer.    O,  your  eycsl 

Elga.  You  hug  me  too  hard. 

Starschenski.    Too  badl     Dear  hand! 

Elga.    Let  me  go ! 

Starschenski.    Your  brothers  are  coming,  did  you  know  it? 

^Iga.    Grischka  and  Dimitri? 

Starschenski.    Both  I 

Elga.    Why?    What  do  they  want? 

Starschenski.     Don't  you  worry  about  that. 

Elga.  I  am  not  worrying.  But  I  don't  like  their  coming  so  continual- 
ly, and  taking  money  from  you. 

Starschenski.    Perhaps  they  won't  want  money  this  time. 

Elga.  And  if  they  do  want  it,  they  are  not  to  get  a  penny  from  you! 
Promise  me  that. 

Starschenski.  I  would  promise  you  that  and  more,  if  only  they  were 
not  your  brothers. 

Elga.    Mother,  help  me  I    Promise  me  I 

Marina.  My  son,  you  ought  not  to  encourage  their  extravagance. 
But  you,  my  daughter,  they  are  your  brothers ! 

Elga.    You  spoil  the  day  for  me. 

Starschenski.    I  will  do  anything. 

Elga.    And  not  give  them  a  penny ! 

Starschenski.  No!  Just  be  merry!  Be  merry  when  we  sit  at  table 
with  your  brothers.  We  shall  feast.  We  shall  put  young  peach  blossoms 
in  our  wine  and  thank  God  for  life. 

Marina.  Thank  God  another  way,  dear  children,  do  not  thank  God 
that  way. 

Starschenski.  That  way,  mother,  and  no  other!  When  the  wine 
foams  and  Elga  laughs,  there  is  no  other  paradise,  neither  in  heaven  nor 
on  earth. 

Marina.    Do  not  blaspheme! 

Starschenski.    Hold  Elga  in  my  arms,  mother  ...  do  that  and  blas- 
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phcme?  Is  not  God  praised  in  her?  Docs  not  God's  incomprehensible 
creative  power  excel  itself  in  this  creature?  Can  you  name  me  a  fruit  on 
any  of  the  creative  gardner's  trees,  half  so  wonderful,  rounded,  sweet  and 
divine  as  this  one?  Do  I  not  pray  to  the  Creator  in  her?  Do  I  not  enjoy 
God  himself  in  her?    Who  am  I,  that  He  has  given  me  you? 

Elga.    Take  good  care  of  me,  then ! 

Starschenski  (after  short  reflection,  with  earnest  determination).     I 

Willi 

CDlMiTRl  and  Grischka  enter  in  high  spirits.) 

Dimitri.    Here  we  are. 

Starschenski.    Dimitri  and  Grischka!  Welcome,  both  of  you. 

Grischka  (kissing  Marians  hand).   God  guard  you,  gracious  lady, 

Elga.    Did  they  see  you  in  the  court? 

Dimitri  (after  he,  too,  has  kissed  Marina's  hand).  No.  We  came 
in  through  the  garden,  through  the  little  gate  in  the  wall,  near  the  watch- 
tower. 

Starschenski.    Where  are  your  horses? 

Grischka.  Old  Timoska,  the  steward,  was  hanging  round  there;  he. 
look  them  from  us. 

Elga.    What  does  Timoska  want  round  the  old  watch-tower? 

Starschenski.     I  don't  know. 

Grischka..  When  we  appeared,  he  seemed  frightened. 

Marina.  He  is  not  alarmed  for  himself.  He  is  only  anxious  for 
his  master.  He  suspects,  I  know,  that  you  are  conspiring  with  the  discon- 
tented portion  of  the  nobles  against  John  Sobieski,  our  King.  He,  him- 
self, has  served  under  Sobieski,  and  perhaps  thinks  that  this  might  end  in 
throwing  suspicion  on  his  master. 

Starschenski.  He  is  unnecessarily  anxious  about  me,  his  master.  He  is 
old  and  faithful. 

Grischka  (laughing).    And  churlish  I 

Elga.  Who  says  that  he  is  faithful?  But  take  off  your  things,  dear 
brothers.     How  is  our  cousin? 

Dimitri.    Oginski  is  well. 

Grischka.  He  is  better  than  we.  He  keeps  house  with  the  little  that 
our  father,  as  his  guardian,  laid  aside  for  him.  He  keeps  himself  hidden, 
but  otherwise  he  leads  a  comfortable  enough  life. 

Starschenski.  I  am  glad  of  that.  You  and  your  comrades  among  the 
nobles  have  conspired  from  a  passion  for  it  and  of  your  own  free  will. 
Oginski  has  become  entangled  in  your  opposition  for  no  reason,  and  is,  be- 
sides, no  hero. 

Grischka.  No. 

Marina.  He  thought  he  must  do  as  you  do  because  you  are  his  friends 
and  models. 
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Dimitri.    Yes. 

Starschenski.  I  am  glad  if  all  goes  quietly  and  well  with  him  and 
according  to  his  liking.  I  hope  he  may  ride  forth  some  night  and  come 
visit  us. 

Dimitri    He  is  too  shy. 

Starschenski.    Tell  him  that  I  beg  him  to  come.  He  must  be  stirred  up. 

Marina  (bitterly).  Yes,  he  must  be.  When  I  saw  him,  he  was  always 
hugging  the  walls. 

Elga.    He  is  a  woman !    I  don't  want  to  have  him  here. 

Starschenski.  You  are  too  hard.  He  has  a  gentle  spirit  that  is,  per- 
haps, richer  than  ours.  I  hope  he  will  come  and  warm  his  feet  at  my 
hearth. 

Dimitri.    Our  father  often  treated  him  all  too  unkindly. 

Grischka.    And  most  contemptuously. 

Elga  (hardly).    So  you  say.     Father  treated  him  justly! 

Marina.    Come,  Elga,  give  me  your  arm. 

Elga  (heartily,  obligingly.  Yes,  little  mother,  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

(Marina  goes  out,  supported  by  Elga.^ 

Starschenski.    Wine!     You  are  thirsty. 

Dimitri.    Three  hours  on  old  nags,  and  how  we  have  ridden ! 

Starschenski.    Furiously,  as  you  live. 

Grischka.    It  is  not  worth  while  to  live  tamely  and  slowly. 

Starschenski.     It  is  worth  while! 

Dimitri.    So  you  say !  It  is  not  worth  my  while. 

Grischka.    Nor  mine. 

Dimitri.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  we  were  all  running  around  with  a 
spear  broken  off  in  our  backs. 

Grischka.  Yes.  On  from  delirium  to  delirium,  from  intoxication  to 
intoxication,  so  we  may  not  feel  it. 

Starschenski.    You  are  poor. 

Dimitri.    You  are  not? 

Starschenski.  No. 

Dimitri.  You  do  not  feel  the  poisoned  wound  in  which  the  spear 
sticks? 

(A  servant  has  brought  in  carafes  with  wine,  placed  glasses  on  the 
table  and  poured  out  the  wine.) 

Starschenski  (raising  his  glass).  Drink!  You  have  said:  I  do  not 
feel  it.  I  did  think  as  you  do,  and  where  you  sought  delirium,  I  sought 
death.  I  sought  it  in  Sobieski's  battles — and  I  buried  myself  in  stillness, 
like  Cousin  Oginski.  I  was  a  fool.  I  do  not  feel  the  spear  and  the  boring 
wound.     (He  touches  his  glass  to  theirs.)   There  is  happiness ! 

Grischka.    Do  you  think  so? 
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Starschenski.    Yes;  there  is  happiness. 

Dimitri.    Where? 

Starschenski.    Sit  down.    There  is  happiness  in  women. 

("Dimitri  and  Grischka  laugh  loudly.) 

Starschenski.    You  laugh?    What  are  you  laughing  at? 

Dimitri.    At  what  you  said. 

Starschenski.    Do  you  know  it  to  be  otherwise? 

Grischka  (laughing).  I  should  think  so.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  all 
women  have  grown  stale. 

Starschenski.    All  ? 

Dimitri.    All,  one  after  another,  as  I  have  enjoyed  them. 

Starschenski.    Perhaps.    All  are  stale  but  one. 

Dimitri.    Oho  1    And  she  is  ? 

Starschenski.    She ! 

Grischka  (after  a  short  silence).  Brother,  you  are  a  marvel  of  a  man ! 
After  almost  three  years  of  married  life  you  speak  like  this. 

Starschenski.    Yes;  I  still  speak  like  this. 

Dimitri.    And  not  a  word  of  satiety? 

Starschenski.  Not  a  word  of  it !  Listen  to  me :  that  rainy  night,  four 
years  ago,  when  I  was  walking  through  the  streets  of  Warsaw,  and  she  ap- 
peared before  me  for  the  first  time  .   .   . 

Dimitri.    Hard  times,  those,  for  father  and  sister. 

Grischka.     Bad  times. 

Starschenski.    Bad  for  them,  but  not  for  me. 

Grischka.  Curse  the  pack  of  hounds,  who  hunted  my  father  into 
misery. 

Dimitri.  Damn  the  serfs  and  cowardly  bailiffs  who  made  beggars  of 
father  and  sister. 

Starschenski.  Yes;  she  was  wretched;  she  looked  like  a  beggar,  as  she 
ran  after  me  and  implored  help  .  .  .  but  no  more  of  that  1  As  soon  as  I 
entered  the  room  with  her  .   .   . 

Dimitri.  Yes,  the  room  where,  sick  unto  death,  tossing  on  the  straw, 
his  head  pillowed  on  a  saddle,  our  poor  father  still  awaited  his  end  Ijke  a 
hero. 

Starschenski.  I  saw  only  her !  The  candle  flickered  up,  but  I  saw  only 
her !  And  since  that  hour,  in  every  waking  minute  of  the  long  years  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  only  her!  (More  and  more  abstractedly.)  She  transforms  the 
universe  for  me  I    She  is  the  universe  to  me !    I  see  only  her ! 

Dimitri  (after  some  hesitation,  craftily).    Brother! 

Starschenski.    Speak!     Tell  me  what  you  want. 

Dimitri.    You  have  done  much  for  us. 

Starschenski.  Nothing !  It  is  nothing !  Whatever  I  can  do  for  you 
is  nothing. 
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Grischka.  No,  you  have  done  much  for  us.  Our  debt  of  gratitude 
is  too  great,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  it;  bitter  enough  is  it  to  have 
to  heap  it  up  still  greater  1  In  the  meantime  we  are  in  the  conflict.  We 
are  fighting  for  the  freedom  and  honor  of  the  class  to  which  we  belong. 
In  so  doing  we  serve  also  the  cause  of  the  people. 

Starschensku     I  don't. 

Grischka.  Do  as  you  like  about  that.  We  do  not  begrudge  you  any 
of  your  good  fortune.  We,  however,  have  no  home.  Our  enemies  give 
us  no  peace.    Without  money,  no  assured  rest  is  ours  be  it  never  so  short. 

Starschensku     Ask  for  all  you  want. 

Dimitri.    A  thousand  gold  guldens. 

Starschensku  You  shall  have  them;  but  keep  your  finger  on  your 
lips. 

(The  old  Steward  enters.) 

Starschensku    What  do  you  want,  Timoska? 

The  Steward.     1  disturb  you.     I  will  come  some  other  time. 

Starschensku  Come  here,  Timoska. — Pardon  me — I  have  had  to 
form  the  habit  of  managing  my  estate  seriously.  There  are  consider- 
ably over  a  hundred  horses  in  my  fields.  More  than  five  hundred  peasants 
are  at  work  there. 

Dimitri.     You  are  a  model  landlord. 

Starschenski.  Now  give  me  your  report,  Timoska!  You  see  he  is 
my  right  hand.  We  two  wander  all  day  long  through  my  fields,  forests 
and  dairy-farms. 

Grischka.     The  eye  of  the  master  makes  the  cow  fat. 

Dimitri.     And  the  serf  lean,  that's  true. 

Starschenski.  It  is  all  the  same.  It  does  one  good  to  fulfil  a  duty. 
One  is  more  joyous  at  meals  after  work  done.    And  Elga  will  laugh! 

Grischka.  Yes,  she  laughs  almost  too  much.  But,  by  the  way, 
Dimitri,  let's  go  to  her! 

(Both  bow  slightly  and  go  out.) 

Starschenski.  What  have  you  to  grumble  about,  old  man?  Speak 
frankly. 

The  Steward.     It  is  exasperating,  sire. 

Starschenski.     What  ? 

The  Steward.  The  blond  serf  has  broken  the  shafts  of  the  carriage 
to  pieces. 

Starschenski.     Have  new  ones  made. — Is  there  nothing  more? 

The  Steward.     It  is  exasperating,  sire. 

Starschenski.    Hm ! —  Something  more  ? 

The  Steward.     Yes,  sire,  something  more. 

Starschenski.    Is  the  wheat  in  the  loft  molded? 

The  Steward.     No. 
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Starschensku  Well,  must  one  pull  the  words  out  of  you  with  pin- 
cers?— Did  the  big  thunderstorm  do  much  damage? 

The  Steward.     No. 

Starschenski.     Has  a  marten  gotten  into  the  dovecote  or  what? 

The  Steward.  It  is  exasperating,  sire  I  I  am  glad  that  you  no  lon- 
ger sit  discontentedly  in  the  dark  and  brood.  I  am  glad  that  we  have 
a  young  mistress,  and  that  you  cradle  a  little  daughter  on  your  knee  .  .  . 

Starschenski  (impatiently).    Well,  and  what  are  you  not  glad  for? 

The  Steward.  That  you  have  so  much  to  do  with  Pan  Dimitri 
and  Pan  Grischka. 

Starschenski.     Little  enough  in  the  last  year,  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Steward.     It  may  cost  you  wealth  and  happiness — 

Starschenski.  Listen,  you  grayhead:  you  are  old  and  faithful  there- 
for, I  pardon  you.  I  shall  even  talk  with  you  about  it.  Pan  Grischka 
and  Pan  Dimitri  may  do  what  they  will.  I  can  not  be  guardian  of 
their  souls.  As  for  me,  I  am  loyal  to  the  King  and  cultivate  my  land.  But 
now  tell  me  what  made  you  speak  of  this? 

The  Steward.     They  come  too  often. 

Starschenski.    Who  come  too  often  ? 

The  Steward.  Pan  Dimitri  and  Pan  Grischka. — ^The  peasants  in 
the  village  know  of  it. 

Starschenski.     It  is  nine  months  since  they  were  last  here. 

The  Steward.     The  peasants  know  otherwise. 

Starschenski.     Then  they  are  blockheads! 

The  Steward.    Sire, — I  have  seen  it  with  these  eyes     .     .     . 

Starschenski.     What  have  you  seen? 

The  Steward.     How  the  secret  messenger  comes  and  goes  at  night. 

Starschenski  (amazed  and  astonished).  A  secret  messenger  comes 
and  goes?     Whence  docs  he  come?    Where  docs  he  go? 

The  Steward.     Through  the  same  little  gate. 

Starschenski.     Back  there  in  the  garden?    Near  the  old  tower? 

The  Steward.  Where  Pan  Grischka  and  Pan  Dimitri  came  in  today. 

Starschenski.    Who  has  the  key  to  the  little  gate  and  to  the  tower? 

The  Steward.    Pani  Elga. 

Starschenski.  To  the  devil  with  you  11  Go  I  What  is  this  nonsence 
you  are  chattering — 

(The  Steward  goes  after  making  a  profound  bow.) 

Elga^s  voice.     Starschenski,  my  falcon,  comel 

Starschenski  (stands  abstractedly.) 

Elga  (enters).     Don't  you  hear  me,  I  am  calling  you? 

Starschenski  (awakening).     Did  you  call  me? 

Elga.     How?    What?    Were  you  dreaming? 

Starschenski  (with  a  deep-drawn  sigh).     Bad  dreams! — 
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Elga.     You  dreamed  bad  dreams?     What  did  you  dream,  poor 
sleep-walker. 

Starschenski.     Kiss  mel 

Elga  (kissing  him  passionately).  There!  there  1  and  there!  Do 
you  want  still  more? 

Starschenski.    Look  at  me. 

Elga.  Well  ?  —  (looks  him  straight  and  full  in  the  eyes.)  What 
is  it?— 

Starschenski  (after  he  has  looked  at  her  long  and  searchingly). 
Nothing ! 

Elga.    What  is  the  matter  with  you? 

Starschenski  (relieved).  Nothing!  It  is  well.  (He  kisses  her  on 
the  forehead.) 

Scene  Third 

The  scene  changes  into  a  bedroom. 
Elga  is  busied  in  front  of  her  dressing-table. 
The  Nurse  with  the  sleeping  Child  in  her  arms,  is  near  her. 
It  is  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

Elga.  Go,  nurse,  go  carefully  and  take  the  child  with  you.  And 
you  and  she  are  not  to  sleep  in  the  next  room,  tonight.  Dortka  will  help 
you  carry  the  cradle  into  the  yellow  room.  I  am  frightfully  tired  and  do 
not  want  to  be  disturbed  tonight. 

The  Nurse.    Oh,  indeed  it  is  not  necessary,  my  lady.     I  know  her. 
I  know  beforehand,  when  she  is  going  to  be  restless.    Tonight,  all  night 
long,  she  will  lie  in  her  little  bed  as  quiet  and  still  as  a  little  fish. 
Elga.     Do  what  I  say,  just  the  same. 

The  Nurse.  Of  course  I  will.  Why  else  am  I  an  obedient  servant? 
She  is  waking.  Come  little  monkey,  come.  You  make  such  big  eyes.  See 
what  pretty  things  the  dear  mother  is  putting  on.  A  little  star  on  her 
breast!     Pretty  little  shining  red  stones  in  her  ears. 

Elga  (absorbed  in  her  mirror).  What,  you  are  still  there!  Go  I 
Go  away  at  once. 

(The  Nurse  goes  out  with  the  Child. j 
Elga  (sings  to  herself). 

I  am  a  wild  bird 

And  fare  afar. 

I  am  a  white  falcon, 

A  swan-white  hawk! 

I  sail  under  the  sun 

And  over  my  shadow: 

Far  under  me  my  shadow. 

My  shadow  fares  with  me. 
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Who's  there?     Dortka  is  that  you? 

DORTKA,  her  maid,  enters.) 

Dortka.     Yes,  my  lady. 

Elga.    Has  the  count  ridden  away? 

Dortka.  Yes,  my  lady.  He  has  gone.  I  heard  him  say  to  the  stew- 
ard :  I  have  so  much  to  attend  to,  I  shall  stay  over  night  in  the  city. 

Elga  Mounts  his  horse,  rides  away  and  does  not  even  say  good- 
night to  me        (Carelessly.)    Well,  so  be  it  1 

Dortka.    I  heard  him  give  the  steward  greetings  for  you. 

Elga.    Timoska  ? 

Dortka.    Yes. 

Elga.    Timoska,  love's  messenger  too. 

Dortka.     A  shaky  one,  though. 

Elga.    I  have  hung  rubies  in  my  ears,  do  they  look  well  ? 

Dortka.    You  did  not  need  them.     You  have  them  on  your  lips. 

Elga.    Ah,  aha!    Poetry! — Do  you  make  poems,  too,  Dortka? 

Dortka.  No.  Or  at  least  not  good  ones.  Pan  Oginski  makes  bet- 
ter ones. 

Elga.     How  do  you  know  that  he  does? 

Dortka.  Did  you  not  read  me  one  of  his  poems,  only  a  little  while 
ago? 

Elga.    Which? 

Dortka.    It  was  about  a  falcon,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Elga.     Is  it  not  beautiful? — Listen! — 

Dortka.     It  is  nothing.     Did  you  hear  anything? 

Elga.    It  seemed  to  me  the  garden  gate  creaked. 

Dortka.    It  does  not  creak.    I  put  oil  on  the  iron  rings,  myself. 

Elga.    Is  mother  in  bed? 

Dortka.     Yes. 

Elga.  Pani  Marina  is  good  and  quiet.  She  has  peace.  My  mother 
was  not  like  that.    But  she  was  very  beautiful. 

Dortka.    As  beautiful  as  you? 

Elga.  Oh,  Dortka,  I  am  nothing  to  her !  My  mother  was  so  beauti- 
ful. Within  a  circle  of  a  hundred  miles  she  was  called  *the  beautiful  one* 
by  the  people. — Once  I  saw  something  horrible,  Dortka.  We  had  a  serf, 
he  often  carried  me  on  his  shoulder — oh  often  I  often  .  .  .  His  bones 
were  like  a  mammoth's  bones,  but  his  soul  was  like  that  of  a  little  singing 
bird. — One  morning,  he  hanged  himself  at  my  mother's  door. 

Dortka.     The  fool!     How  dared  he  lift  his  eyes  so  high? 

Elga.    Do  you  feel  like  this,  too,  Dortka? 

Dortka.     How? 

Elga.  As  if,  in  the  evening,  something  of  the  dream  of  the  night 
before  came  back  to  you.     It  is  gone  all  day  long,  then  suddenly,  some- 
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thing  of  It  floats  past  your  soul. 

Dortka.     Did  you  know  that  you  screamed  out  last  night? 

Elga.    No. 

Dortka.  It  was  a  shrill,  ear-piercing  scream,  which  wakened  me,  it 
was  so  strange,  not  at  all  like  you. 

Elga.  Do  not  dream  I  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  dream !  I  saw  some- 
thing black,  lights,  a  dead  man,  I  think,  one  often  sees  dead  bodies  in 
dreams. 

Dortka.    That  means  good  luckl 

Elga.  It  is  so  light,  tonight,  Dortka !  The  moon  shines  so  fearfully 
bright.     It  is  almost  as  light  as  day. 

Dortka.  But  the  big  chestnuts  have  their  leaves,  now,  and  there  arc 
shadows.     In  the  winter  it  is  much  worse. 

Elga.  The  trees  all  have  their  leaves  and  blossoms,  not  only  the 
chestnuts.  How  sweet  the  perfume  of  the  lilacs  is!  Ah  Dortka!  Dort- 
ka!    .     .     . 

Dortka.    Well  my  lady? 

Elga,     I  love  him  so. 

Dortka.    God  knows  you  love  him. 

Elga  (suddenly,  hastily).  But  do  you  know:  He  must  not  come! 
Go,  tell  him  ...  go  quickly  and  tell  him  so!  Go,  Dortka:  He 
must  not  come. 

Dortka.  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  today?  Why  do  you  tremble 
so?  Why  are  you  afraid?  There  is  deepest  stillness  everywhere.  And  is 
today  the  first  time,  my  lady?  Do  I  not  know  how  you  have  cursed  the 
minutes,  because  they  slipped  by  too  slowly  until  today?  Everything  has 
happened  just  as  it  should;  the  master  is  in  Warsaw!  Then  what  are 
you  afraid  of? 

Elga.    What  did  I  say  ? 

Dortka.    You  said  he  must  not  come. 

Elga.    Go,  Dortka,  run  as  quick  as  you  can     .     .     . 

Dortka.     He  is  not  to  come? 

Elga.    Are  you  out  of  your  senses?  —  Dortka. 

Dortka.    What? 

Elga.    I  heard  hoof-beats ! 

Dortka.  Someone  is  galloping  away.  It  must  be  the  steward.  His 
horse  stood  in  the  stall,  saddled,  when  I  was  over  there  just  now,  to  take 
the  brandy  to  the  serfs  and  maids. 

Elga.     Do  you  trust  the  steward? 

Dortka.  No.  But  old  Timoska  is  deaf  and  blind,  he  has  no  teeth 
and  no  fists.    He  neither  hears  nor  sees;  bites  nor  strikes. 

Elga  (amused,  then  frightened).  But  look;  there  is  a  light  .  .  . 
there  is  a  light  over  there. 
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Dortka.    So  there  is;  there  is  a  light  in  the  old  watch-tower. 

Elga.    Quick,  give  me  my  sheep-skin  cloak. 

Dortka.    Are  you  going  over  there? 

Elga.    What  else? 

Dortka.    He  ought  not  to  make  a  light. 

COginski  comes  in.) 

Elga.     How  did  you  come  here? 

Oginski.    Our  little  postern  stood  open. 

Dortka.    I  left  it  standing  open  as  a  precaution. 

Oginski.    There,  take  this. — 

(He  gives  Dortka  money,  she  goes  out.  Oginski  and  Elga  fly  into 
each  other's  arms.) 

Elga.    Why  have  you  not  been  to  see  me  for  so  long? 

Oginski.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  walking  along  lonely  field 
paths,  and  through  the  forest  ravines,  always  alone,  quite  alone;  and  yet 
I  was  with  you. 

Elga.  What  good  did  that  do  me?  When  you  are  away,  you  are 
away  from  me.  When  you  are  away  and  you  say  that  still  you  are  with 
me,  you  are,  none  the  less,  not  with  me. 

Oginski.  Well  then,  come,  come  with  mel  Why  do  you  stay  here? 
Why  do  you  not  follow  me? 

Elga.    Stuff  and  nonsense  I    Kiss  me  1 

Oginski  (kisses  her  passionately.  Then  more  urgently).  Why  do 
you  not  follow  me  ? 

Elga.    Whither? 

Oginski.  You  know  I  have  inherited  a  little  money  from  Governor 
von  Laschek.    We  can  go  to  a  foreign  country.    We  could  be  happy. 

Elga.    Shall  I  have  to  wash  shirts  and  stockings? 

Oginski.  I  shall  work  for  you.  I  will  break  myself  of  the  habit  of 
sleep  and  work  day  and  night  for  you. 

Elga  (holds  up  her  mouth  to  him).  No,  no,  my  friend,  nothing 
would  come  of  that. 

Oginski.  Then  you  do  not  love  me. 

Elga  (shakes  her  head  with  a  provoking  smile). 

Oginski.    Then  let  us  put  an  end  to  everything  I 

Elga.    Oginski  I 

Oginski.  Oh,  nothing  will  come  of  it !  Nothing  will  really  come  of 
it!  You  do  not  love  me;  you  love  Starschenski I  He  is  your  husband 
Good!   So  be  it! 

Elga.     I  do  not  love  Starschenski!! 

Oginski.  But  neither  do  you  love  me.  They  have  told  me,  Elga; 
your  days  are  spent  laughing  and  rejoicing  when  I  am  away.  You  are 
merry  and  dance.     You  are  never  tired  of  dancing,  they  say,  and  every 
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fete  is  too  short  for  you. — Elga !  Elga,  don't  weep. 
(He  kisses  the  tears  from  her  eyes.) 

Elga.      Oh     .     .     .     don't     ...     It    is    nothing! Star- 

schenski  is  going  to  invite  you  to  visit  us  here,  at  the  castle  did  you  know 
it? 

Oginski.     No. 
Elga     Will  you  come? 

Oginski  (seriously  and  resolutely).     I  shall  come,  if  he  invites  me. 
Elga.    He  will  invite  you.  —  My  brothers  have  been  here. 
Oginski.    They  want  money  of  him? 

Elga.  T  do  not  know.  But  I  told  him  what  you  bade  me  to;  that 
their  undertakings  are  foolish  and  their  extravagance  is  senseless.  He 
promised  me  not  to  give  them  another  penny. — (With  a  chuckle.)  It 
was  droll  I 

Oginski.     What? 
Elga.    They  spoke  of  you. 
Oginski.    How  did  they  speak  of  me? 
Elga.    Compassionately. 
Oginski.     They  are  clowns. 

Elga.  One  might  have  thought  that  you  were  a  poor,  hungry  sheer* 
and  they,  two  lions. 

Oginski.    I  am  not  a  lion. 

Elga.  It  sounded  as  If  they  had  had  you  in  leading-strings,  all  this 
time. 

Oginski.     And  Starschenski ;  did  he  believe  them? 
Elga  (laughing).    He  will  bid  you  here  as  his  guest  out  of  pure  com- 
passion. 

Oginski.    And,  in  spite  of  that,  I  shall  come! 
Elga.     No,  don't. 
Oginski.     Why  not? 

Elga  (conscience  smitten).    I  shall  be  worse  than  ever,  if  you  come. — 
(DORTKA  rushes  in.) 

Dortka.    Away,  away.  Pan  Oginski !  They  are  searching  the  garden. 
Oginski.     Who? 

Dortka.     They  have  seen  the  light  in  the  watch-tower. 
(Oginski  leaps  out  of  the  window.) 
Elga.    Lock  the  little  gate. 

(Dortka  runs  out.  Elga,  alone,  hastens,  to  the  window,  then  to  the 
door.  Suddenly  Dortka  screams  out-side,  and  still  screaming,  is  led  in 
by  Starschenski. j 

Starschenski.     Confess ! 

Dortka.     What  shall  I  confess? 

Starschenski.    Confess,  hussy !     And  woe  be  to  you  I   A  lie  were  your 
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death. 

Elga  (suddenly  and  vehemently).  What  do  you  want  of  her,  and  what 
has  she  done  ? 

Starschensku  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know  from  her  1  Confess, 
hussy!  Where  is  the  man?  Who  was  the  man?  Timoska!  Come  in! 
Don't  be  afraid:  I  command  you  tol  Who  was  the  man?  He  stole 
through  the  little  gate.  We  both  saw  him  plainly.  I  saw  him  and  the 
steward  saw  him  too. 

Elga.  The  steward !  The  steward  I  and  always  the  steward  1  Your 
steward  may  look  after  the  serfs  and  women !  His  mistress's  domain  does 
not  concern  him  in  the  least  1  Or,  perhaps  you  placed  your  steward  in 
charge  of  the  stables  and  you  wife  at  the  same  time  ? 

Starschensku    Elga ! 

Elga.    What  do  you  want? 

Starschensku    I  do  not  want  you. 

Elga.  Mother  and  the  child  are  both  asleep,  why  do  you  come, 
make  such  a  senseless  noise  and  bring  the  whole  castle  running  in  here? 

Starschensku  I  will  not  have  strumpets  in  the  house !  I  will  not  have 
them  offer  refuge  in  my  house  to  the  enemies  of  the  King.  My  shield  is 
clean,  and  my  house  shall  be  clean:  not  a  hole  for  thieves  and  shelter  for 
the  rabble.  For  that  reason,  confess,  hussy,  or  out  you  go !  And,  steward, 
the  dogs  go  after  her! 

Elga  (with  mad  energy).    She  is  my  maid.    You  shall  not  do  it. 

Starschensku    What  shall  I  not  do? 

Elga.    You  shall  never  drive  her  away  from  here  1 

Starschensku    That  I  shall,  as  God  be  .   .   . 

Elga.  Never!  or  else  you  drive  her  and  me  together. — Rather  will 
1  live  in  poverty,  than  become  the  slavish  servant  of  your  serf.  Dismiss 
the  steward. 

Starschensku    Elga  .   .   . 

Elga,    Let  me  alone  I 

Starschensku    Come  to  yourself  I 

Elga.  Then  don't  exasperate  me  any  more! — Dortka,  come  here  I 
(&he  pulls  Dortka  out  of  Starschenski's  grasp.)    And  go  in  there  1 

Dortka  goes  out  under  Elga's  protection,  weeping.) 

Elga  (more  quietly  and  with  determination).  Dortka  belongs  to 
mc.  I  am  her  judge. — If  you  want  to  hurt  me  still  further,  wait  until 
morning.  Until  then,  at  least,  grant  me  a  little  sleep  and  rest  for  my 
limbs. 

(She  goes  after  Dortka  and  is  heard  locking  the  door  from  within). 

(The  Steward  to  Starschenski,  who  stands  motionless,  lost  in 
thought).  Pan  Starschenski! — Pan  Starschenski! — Will  you  not  go  and 
rest,  Pan  Starschenski  ? 
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Scene  Fourth 

The  dining-room  in  Starschenski's  castle  shortly  before  sunrise.  In 
an  arm-chair^  in  front  of  one  of  the  high  windows,  Starschenski  sits 
brooding,  still  dressed  as  on  the  evening  before. 

Two  servants,  not  noticing  Starschenski,  are  about  to  put  the  room 
in  order. 

First  Servant.    What  happened  last  night,  anyhow? 

Second  Servant.    I  was  asleep. 

First  Servant.  The  master  nnade  such  a  noise  and  the  steward  was 
up  all  night. 

Second  Servant  (notices  Starschenski^.    Sh!    What  is  that? 

First  Servant.    Saint  Ambrose  of  Cracow ! 

Second  Servant.    It  is  the  master. 

Starschenski  (becoming  aware  of  them).    What  do  you  want? 

First  Servant.  To  sweep  the  room,  sire,  and  set  the  table  for  break- 
fast. 

Starschenski.    Hm,  well,  go  ahead !    You  there ! 

First  Servant.    At  your  service,  your  Grace. 

Starschenski.     Tell  the  steward  to  come  here. 

(The  Servant  goes  out.  Starschenski  sinks  back  into  his  brood- 
ing.    The  Steward  comes  in.) 

The  Steward  (standing  where  he  will  attract  attention,  cautiously) 
Siie     .     .     .     You  sent  for  me,  sire. 

Starschenski    (looks  up  at  him  strangely).     Yes. — Hm. 

The  Steward.    You  told  the  servant  to  call  me,  sire. 

Starschenski.  Yes,  so  I  did!  The  steward! — Come  here,  Timoska! 
— (He  siezes  his  hand.)  What  was  I  going  to  say,  Timoska?  Oh  yes:  I 
wish  to  go  to  Warsaw ! 

The  Steward.  At  your  service,  sire.  I  will  have  the  harness  put  on 
the  gray  horse. 

Starschenski.    Go ! Are  you  there,  steward. 

The  Steward.     Yes,  sire. 

Starschenski.     Send  for  a  physician. 

The  Steward.    Are  you  ill,  sire? 

Starschenski.  I  believe  so.  Yes,  I  think  that  I  am  ill.  I  am  cold. 
Bring  me  my  fur. 

The  Steward.  You  ought  to  lie  down  again,  Pan,  you  ought  to  go 
to  bed. 

Starschenski  (while  they  are  putting  his  fur  around  him).  I  wish 
to  go  to  Warsaw. 

The  Steward  (aside  to  the  servants).  Make  a  fire  in  the  fire-place, 
so  that  the  room  may  be  warm.    The  master  is  cold,  hurry  up.    And  have 
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the  samovar  brought,  have  hot  tea  for  the  Pan,  at  once. 

Starschenski.  Bring  tea!  Yes,  certainly!  This  fur  feels  good! — 
Why  am  I  here?    Haven't  I  been  to  bed  at  all? 

The  Steward.    No,  sire. 

Starschensku     Why  not? Go. — (The  Steward  goes  out.) 

CStarschenski  has  risen,  and  now  walks  restlessly  up  and  down,  still 
brooding.  A  Servant  brings  the  samovar,  pours  out  the  tea  and  Star- 
schenski drinks.) 

Starschenski  (after  he  has  drunk).  Waken  Pani  Marina,  tell  her  I 
sent  for  her. 

First  Servant.  Pani  Marina  is  coming  from  service.  (Marina  comes 
in.) 

Starschenski  (with  forced  unconcern).  Good  morning,  mother. 

Marina.    Gocl's  blessing  on  you,  my  son. 

Starschenski.  Yes,  God's  blessing.  Come,  sit  down.  Sit  down  and 
drink  some  tea.  We  will  sit  here  together.  Bring  light.  We  will  have  it 
bright  here.  Bring  light!  Well,  mother.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we 
have  eaten  together  alone,  like  this. 

Marina.  It  is  a  long  time,  my  dear  son.  It  is  not  my  fault.  I  never 
come  late  to  matins.  You,  however,  go  to  bed  late  and  get  out  of  bed 
late.    It  is  not  my  fault. 

Starschenski.    I  know. 

Marina.  It  is  more  your  fault,  dear  son.  But,  you  look  pale.  What 
is  the  matter  with  you? 

Starschenski.  Nothing. — How  long  is  it  since  we  have  eaten  break- 
fast alone  this  way,  mother?    How  long  is  it? 

Marina.     Nearly  two  years. 

Starschenski.  It  is  possible  to  go  up  a  ladder  and  to  come  down  again. 
Is  it  not? 

Marina.    Yes,  I  think  so,  dear  son.    Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Starschenski.  Because,  there  is  a  ladder  which  it  is  only  possible  to 
go  up,  mother.  I  climbed  very  high  on  this  ladder.  I  no  longer  saw  the 
earth.    He  who  would  go  back  now  must  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

Marina.    Why?   We  are  all  in  God's  hands! 

Starschenski.  You  ask  why?  Going  up,  one  steps  on  rungs  of  ivory, 
going  down,  they  are  changed  into  glowing  iron. 

Marina.    In  that  case,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  fall. 

Starschenski.    Yes !  Fall  and  lie,  dashed  to  pieces,  beneath  it,  mother. 

Marina.  What  strange  kind  of  a  Jacob's  ladder  is  this,  you  are 
talking  of? 

Starschenski  (groans  aloud).  I  could  not  live  as  I  lived  before! 
I  could  not  live  underneath  there  1 

Marina. You  are  strange,  today! — Come!   I  may  not  ask  you 
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what  your  sorrow  is,  but  trust  in  God  I  See,  the  sun  is  just  rising  behind 
your  fields.  Hear  the  birds  in  your  garden  praise  God  and  the  spring 
above  the  grain.  Fill  your  heart  with  the  new  morning,  pluck  up  your 
courage,  my  son  I — Or  are  you  ill  ? 

Starschensku  They  praise  God  and  they  praise  the  spring,  mother.  It 
is  a  jubilee,  which  may  become  a  hellish  mockery  to  us.  I  could  never 
live  down  there,  again! 

Marina.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Starschensku  Look  you,  mother;  not  all  who  see  the  spring,  sec 
the  spring.  Many  believe  they  see  the  spring  and  do  not  see  it.  I  shall 
not  make  this  clear  to  you.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  life !  I  know,  of  course, 
this  sounds  confused  to  you  .  .  .  and  God  elects,  oh,  how  few  I  No 
one  knows  how  to  talk  of  the  miracle  of  spring,  who  does  not  know  this 
.  .  .  who  has  not  experienced  this,  mother!  He  alone,  he  who 
knows,  and  has  experienced  this,  he  alone  hears  God  laugh. — (Elga  is 
heard  laughing  loudly  and  merrily  in  the  next  room.  Starschenski 
turns  pale,  rises  and  puts  his  hand  to  his  heart.)     Mother     .     .     . 

Marina.  You  are  seriously  ill,  my  son.  We  must  send  for  a  physi- 
cian at  once.  At  once!  You  are  feverish!  It  looks  as  if  a  fever  were  com- 
ing on! 

Starschenski.  No  physician  can  help  here!  Do  not  worry,  it  is 
nothing. — It  was  Elga,  who  laughed,  wasn't  it?  Yes,  little  mother,  it  is  as 
1  said.  It  is  just  so!  And  it  is  not  otherwise!  Bear  it,  mother,  and  be 
reconciled  to  it. 

(Elga  comes  in  quite  unconcerned,  full  to  the  brim  and  running  over 
with  lifers  freshness). 

Elga.    Good  morning,  my  falcon. — Well? — 
Marina.    Your  husband  is  not  well,  Elga. 

Elga.    Not  well?    Let's  see:    Can't  his  wife  make  him  well?    Being 
sick  is  ugly.     Fie !    A  sick  man,  an  ugly  man ! — (She  sits  on  his  knee  and 
kisses  him.)    Now?    Was  I  not  right? — There,  now  are  you  not  well? 
Starschenski.    Elga ! — 
(He  breaks  into  suppressed,  nervous  sobs.) 

Elga.  O!  O!  Dear  me!  What  does  this  mean?  Starschenski, 
the  hero!  Heigh-ho,  your  Grace!  Is  the  hero  going  to  weep?  The 
strong  man  weep,  weep  tears  about  nothing?  Hot,  salt  tears.  Why? — 
Pluck  up  your  courage,  put  strength  into  your  limbs,  and  then  away  with 
me:  in  the  carriage,  on  horse-back,  through  the  woods,  into  the  fields! 
A  man  must  be  hale  and  strong!  Not  weak-spirited  and  feeble!  (As 
Starschenski  embraces  her  ardently).  That's  it!  That's  it.  Now  life 
comes  back  into  him.  Yes,  hug  me,  kiss  me !  Take  life  from  me,  I  have 
enough  for  two. 

Starschenski    (altered)     Oh,  mother,  set  your  eyes  on  this  creature, 
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is  she  not  beautiful?    Beautiful  and  minel 

Elga.  Water  renews  youth!  Water  freshenes  and  beautifies  1  I 
have  had  a  swim  in  the  lake.  Do  as  I  have  done.  Everything  sick  will  then 
be  washed  away  from  your  soul. 

Starschenskt.    Stay  mother  I    I  am  free  and  well  again. 

Marina.  I  am  free  and  well  too,  when  you  are.  Yet  let  me  go,  now. 
I  want  to  go  to  the  baby.  She  must  see  me  when  she  wakens.  She  is 
accustomed  to  it. 

Starschenskt.  Give  little  Elga  a  morning  kiss  for  me.  ("Marina  nods 
and  goes  out.) 

Elga  (has  risen  and  now  stands  in  front  of  Starschenski).  Is  my  dress 
becoming? 

Starschenski.    I  love  you  so  much  1     .     .     . 

Elga.    She  swore  it  was  the  latest  thing  from  Paris. 

Starschenski  (embraces  her  again).  I  love  you  sol  I  could  kill  youy 
I  love  you  sol 

Elga  (with  slight  impatience).    You  hug  me  too  hard,  again. 

Starschenski  (holds  her  in  both  arms).  You  are  my  property!  My 
property !  You  are  my  precious  property !  You  are  like  a  pitcher !  There 
is  no  second  vessel  in  the  wide  world  so  precious  as  you,  though  it  were 
cut  from  onyx  or  jasper.  Out  of  it  the  most  delicious  wines  are  drunk. 
It  is  never  empty.     (He  kisses  her.) 

Elga  (freeing  herself).    Dortka  is  coming. 

(DORTKA  enters,  a  little  timidly.  She  places  a  large  bunch  of  violets 
on  the  table,  and  keeps  a  smaller  one  in  her  hand.) 

Elga.  That  is  right.  Come  hither.  —  Well  .  .  .  ?  Put  it  in 
the  master's  buttonhole !  —  Well     .     .     .     ? 

Dortka  (kneels  before  Starschenski  and  kisses  his  hand).  Yout 
pardon,  sire! 

Starschenski  (accepts  the  small  bunch  of  violets).  Stand  up,  it  is 
all  right.     (The  Steward  comes  in.) 

The  Steward.    The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  sire. 

Starschenski.     A  carriage?    What  carriage,  Timoska? 

The  Steward.    You  wished  to  go  to  Warsaw,  sire. 

Elga.    You  wished  to  go  to  Warsaw? 

Starschenski.    I  no  longer  wish  to  go. 

Elga  (pulls  Timoska  by  the  ear).  You  arc  an  old  blockhead,  Tim- 
oska! Do  you  understand  me?  You  are  a  hypocrite!  You  were  young 
once,  yourself!  Do  you  begrudge  the  girl  her  bit  of  sin?  — ^Well  let  the 
horses  stand;  the  master  and  I  will  drive.  Come,  Dortka,  put  my  cloak 
around  me.   (She  goes  out,  DoRKA  follows  her.) 

Starschenski  (nods  to  Elga  as  she  goes  out.  Left  alone,  now,  with  the 
Steward,  he  walks  up  and  down  several  times,  then  stands  still  and  turns 
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ungraciously  to  Timoska^.    Why  are  you  still  standing  there? 

The  Steward.    Sire  .  .  . 

Starschenski.    You  have  served  me  ill  with  your  foolishness. 

rfc^  Steward.    Punish  me,  Pan ! 

Starschenski.  I  ought  to  punish  you,  yes,  you  are  right!  You  have 
made  me  ridiculous!  Am  I,  the  master,  to  spy  into  the  love  aifairs  of 
serfs  and  ladies*  maids  ? 

The  Steward.    No,  sire. 

Starschenski.     Well  then!     I  know,  at  bottom,  your  intention  was 

f;ood.  But  for  the  future,  you  must  not  annoy  me  any  more  about  such 
oolish  matters.    Do  you  hear  me  ? 

The  Steward.    I  hear  you. — Shall  we  sow  the  oats,  today,  sire? 

Starschenski.    Do  what  seems  good  to  you. 

(The  Steward  goes  out.  The  Nurse  comes  in  with  little  Elga 
in  her  arms). 

Starschenski.    Come  right  in. 

The  Nurse.    We  are  looking  for  her  mother. 

Starschenski.  Little  Elga  will  be  contented  with  her  father,  instead. — 
(He  takes  her  in  his  arms.)    There!  —  What  has  she  in  her  hand? 

Little  Elga.  Atti,  atti ! 

The  Nurse.    Atti,  atti :  that  means  father. 

Starschenski.    What  has  she  in  her  hand,  nurse? 

The  Nurse.  It  is  my  mistress's  jewel  box,  your  Grace.  She  will  not 
give  it  up.    ("Marina  enters). 

Starschenski.    See,  mother,  what  a  very  pretty  plaything  Elga  has. 

Marina.  Oh,  this  is  where  you  disappeared  to!  I  might  have 
looked  .... 

Starschenski.  Little  Elga  is  rich.  There,  take  her,  mother !  —  (He 
puts  her  in  her  mother's  arms). 

Marina.    She  has  a  bridal  casket. 

Starschenski  (momentarily  gloomy.)  I  will  never  give  little  Elga 
to  any  man. 

(Little  Elga  lets  the  little  box  fall  from  her  hand). 

Marina.    Pick  it  up,  nurse,  quick. 

Starschenski  (gayly).  The  bridal  casket  is  broken!  —  (He  picks  up 
the  little  box,  looks  in,  runs  his  finger  through  the  contents,  suddenly  he 
discovers  something  and  takes  it  out).    Oho,  what  is  this? 

Marina.    What  have  you  there?    What  was  in  the  box? 

Starschenski  (livid.)    There  is  nothing  in  it. 

Marina.    What  is  the  matter  with  you,  now  ? — 

(She  gives  the  Child  to  the  Nurse,  who  starts  to  take  her  away.) 

Starschenski.  Stay  a  minute,  nurse !  Stand  over  there  with  the  child  I 
And  now  stand  still. 
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He  compares  a  small  portrait  in  a  locket  which  he  holds  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  with  the  child's  features). 

Marina.    What  arc  you  doing? 

Starschenski.    Come  and  sec!  —  Do  you  know  this  portrait? 

Marina.    No. 

Starschenski.    The  man  whose  features  it  reproduces? 

Marina.    I  do  not  know  him,  my  son. 

Starschenski.    Just  compare. 

Marina.    What  shall  I  compare? 

Starschenski.  Little  Elga's  eyes  and  —  these  eyes!  Little  Elga's 
brows  and  —  these  brows!  Little  Elga's  hair  and  —  this  hair!  Her 
chin,  her  mouth  —  and  this  mouth !    You  know  the  man  ? 

Marina.    No.    Yes.    Perhaps.    Perhaps  it  is  Cousin  Oginski. 

Starschenski  (frightfully  changed,  almost  stammering).  Yes,  of 
course! — Well  .  .  .  what  ...?...  Oh,  let  me  alone!  ...  It 
...  it  will  soon  be  over.  —  Yes  indeed,  it  is  Oginski !  —  Now  I  know 
him  I  Cousin  and  beggar  and  cowardly  sneak!  Bad,  crawling,  stinking 
dog  1^  Let  me  be  .  .  .  Let  me  be  .  .  .1  think  you  had  better  send  for  a 
physician  .   .   .  someone  is  strangling  me  .   .   . 

Marina.    Oh,  God  in  heaven  1 

Starschenski  (controlling  himself  with  great  effort,  half  deliriously) : 
Be  calm,  mother,  calm,  come,  sit  down  here.  Tell  me  about  it.  I  beg  you : 
you  know  more  than  1 1  You  knew  Governor  von  Laschek.  What  is  there 
about  this  Cousin  Oginski  ?  What  does  she  want  with  a  picture  of  Cousin 
Oginski  ? 

Marina.  First  you  must  be  quiet.  Control  yourself,  the  nurse  is  here 
with  the  child. 

Starschenski.  What  is  the  child  to  me  ?  Away !  Out  of  here !  — 
(The  Nurse  takes  the  Child  away).—0,  mother,  pray!  Bind  me  fast! 
0,  Jesus  Christ,  or  I  shall  murder  my  child. 

Marina.  May  God,  in  his  mercy,  help  you,  my  son!  What  is  the 
matter  with  you?    What  has  happened  to  you? 

Starschenski  (his  voice  dry,  and  trembling).  I  must  have  fever,  as 
you  said,  but,  don't  bother  about  it,  it  seems  to  be  over  now.  Yet  stay, 
mother:  there  is  one  thing  I  must  know  —  you  see,  so  that  my  inner  vision 
may  be  clear.    Tell  me  about  Cousin  Oginski. 

Marina.  What  shall  I  tell  you?  You  know  about  him.  He  lived 
with  the  old  governor.    He  was  brought  up  with  Elga.   I  know  no  more. 

Starschenski  (rises,  pulls  the  bell).  You  do  not  know  any  more.  — 
But  I  must  know  more  1  All  I  1  I  must  know  all,  now.  ("The  Steward 
enters.)  lam  going  to  Warsaw,  as  I  had  arranged.  {The  Steward 
goes  out.     To  his  mother).    Farewell!     ("Starschenski  hurries  out). 

CM ARINA   looks  after  her  son,    shaking   her  head.     Elga  comes  in 
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ready  for  the  drive). 

Elga.    I  am  ready.  —  Where  is  the  count? 
Marina.    He  has  gone  to  Warsaw,  my  little  one. 
Elga  (surprised).  He  has?    Why? 

Scene  Fifth 

(A  room  in  the  castle.  Evening.  Marina  sits  near  the  light  at  her 
embroidery  frame.    Elga  walks  slowly  up  and  down). 

Elga.  I  don't  understand  what  he  can  be  doing  in  Warsaw.  This 
makes  the  third  day. 

Marina.    Neither  do  I. 

Elga.    Nor  why  he  has  taken  the  steward  with  him. 

Marina.  Yes,  that  is  not  good  either.  The  peasants  come  here  and 
ask  about  the  work.    I  do  not  know  what  answer  to  give  them. 

Elga.  It  is  so  frightfully  tiresome,  too.  Do  you  know,  mother,  I  am  so 
easily  bored.  I  fear  ennui,  it  seems  to  be  a  huge,  horrible  monster  with 
sleepy  eyes  and  slobbery  mouth.    Ugh ! 

Marina.    I  am  never  bored,  my  child. 

Elga.    I  can  not  comprehend  that. 

Marina.  You  see,  we  never  lived  as  you  did.  My  father  was  severe. 
At  home,  I  always  did  what  I  had  to,  never  what  I  wanted  to.  I  had  to 
dimb  three  fences  after  a  little  bit  of  down  that  had  flown  away.  There- 
fore, the  day  was  always  too  short  for  me.  You  did,  at  home,  what  you 
wanted  to  —  and  mostly  you  wanted  to  do  nothing :  and  so  you  were  bored. 

Elga.    That  is  true !    But,  what  use  is  it  to  want  to  do  things,  mother? 

Marina.    One  aught  to,  because  one  aught  to. 

Elga.  I  don't  understand.  Several  times,  I  have  with  difficulty, 
climbed  steep  mountains.  Something  enticed  me  up  ...  I  wanted  to  be 
nearer  the  sun,  the  sky,  or  the  dear  God.  I  don't  know  just  what!  But 
this  much  I  do  know,  if  I  had  not  wanted  to  go,  I  should  certainly  have 
remained  at  the  bottom.  I  climb*  a  mountain,  not  because  I  aught  to,  but 
because  ennui  drove  me  to  it. 

Marina.  You  Lascheks  are  a  different  race;. self-willed,  easy  going,  al- 
ways ready  to  hazard  everthing.  —  That  is  why  you  lost  everthing. 

Elga.    And  won  it  again. 

Marina.     You,  perhaps. 

Elga.    Certainly,  I  did ! 

Marina.    And  may  lose  it  again. 

Elga.    Yes,  of  course  1    Up  and  down,  always  up  and  down,  goes  the 

*Tbi8  change  of  tense  follows  tbe  original.  The  punctuation,  also,  wOiere  it  is 
unusual,  yet  appears  to  he  an  intentional  mark  of  the  Author  ,v/e  retain. — ^The  Editors. 
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road,  and  it  winds  too.  It  is  better  so,  than  always  in  the  straight  line  and 
on  the  level  ground.  The  beast  ennui  is  stiff,  like  a  crocodile ;  it  is  hard  for 
him  to  follow  up  and  down  hills.    It  is  hard  for  him  to  turn  too. 

Marina  (looking  up  anxiously  from  her  work.)  Have  you,  then,  no 
liking  at  all  for  quiet  happiness? 

Elga.    Little. 

Marina.    Anyone  who  lives  like  that,  lives  constantly  in  great  danger. 

Elga.  That  is  just  it.  That  is  just  what  makes  life  worth  while  for 
me.  Death  walks  by  one's  side,  almost  visibly;  and  hunts  one  deeper  and 
deeper  into  life;  here  cold,  there  hot,  here  horror,  there  happiness. 

Marina.  Don't  talk  so,  for  God's  sake!  Who  talks  like  that  of 
death? 

Elga.  I  am  on  very  good  terms  with  him,  better  than  you  give  me 
credit  for.  He  does  not  weigh  on  my  spirits  half  so  much  as  on  yours.  The 
days  when  I  stood  by  my  father's  sick-bed,  without  bread,  without  money, 
in  a  hovel  in  Warsaw,  I  called  to  him  and  learned  to  know  him.  And  do 
you  know  what  he  taught  me,  mother?  He  taught  me  to  laugh!  He 
taught  me  after  a  wholly  strange  fashion,  to  laugh  at  many  of  the  serious 
things  of  life.  —  But  what  nonsence  I  I  am  glad  to  live,  now  anyhow  1  — 
If  only  Starschenski  would  come  home. 

Marina.    Here  is  Timoska.     (The  Steward  has  entered). 

The  Steward  (to  Marina,  j    Good  evening,  my  lady. 

Marina.    Where  is  your  master? 

The  Steward.  He  sent  me  on  ahead,  my  lady.  I  am  to  give  you  his 
orders,  my  lady ! 

Marina.    What  orders  are  you  to  give  ?    Get  your  breath  first. 

The  Steward.  A  guest  comes  with  the  master.  They  are  hungry  and 
thirsty.    I  am  to  give  the  order  that  the  table  shall  be  set  for  them. 

Marina.  God  be  praised,  if  there  is  nothing  worse  than  that!  Did 
you  have  to  frighten  us  so  for  that? 

Elga.    Who  is  the  guest? 

The  Steward  (watching  her  stealthily).    I  do  not  know  him. 

Elga.    Who  can  it  be,  mother? 

Marina.  Just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  This  has  never  been  his 
custom.  But  the  guest  is  welcome,  if  he  be  cheerful.  He  may  liven  up  the 
hours  for  us  all.    (The  Steward  goes  out.) 

Marina.  A  carriage  is  driving  up.  They  are  here  now.  I  recognize 
my  son's  step. 

Elga  (turning  pale.)    You  recognize  your  son's  step? 

Marina.    You  go  and  meet  him,  I  will  await  him  here. 

Elga.    No,  little  mother,  you  go. 

("Marina  goes  out  to  meet  her  son,  Dortka  enters  excitedly  from 
the  other  side). 
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Dortka  (with  a  suppressed  outbreak  of  delight.)  Who  is  coming,  my 
lady?    Who  is  coming  with  his  grace,  the  count,  coming  up  the  stairs? 

Elga.    Hush!    I  know! 

Starschenski's  voice  (still  on  the  stairway.)  Elga,  my  little  dove  I 

Elga.    Go  away !    He  must  not  see  you  here. 

(Exit  Dortka.    Starschenski  enters.) 

Starschenski  (changed,  noticeably  excited  by  drink  and  passion.)  Good 
evening,  my  little  dove. 

Elga.    You  have  been  away  a  long  time. 

Starschenski.  Yes.  But  don't  scold  me:  I  have  brought  something 
with  me  for  you. 

Elga.    What  have  you  brought  with  you  for  me? 

Starschenski .  Guess  I 

Elga.    The  silk  shirts,  that  I  asked  you  for? 

Starschenski.  Yes.  The  silk  shirts  are  down  in  the  carriage.  I  hunt- 
ed for  the  very  finest.  But,  before  you  get  them,  I  have  brought  still  more 
with  me,  something  else.  Guess ! 

Elga.    I  did  not  ask  you  for  anything  else.    I  can't  guess. 

Starschenski.  I  have  brought  Cousin  Oginski  back  with  me  for 
you! — ? 

Elga  (laughing  apparently  incredulously,  strikes  him  lightly  on  the 
cheek.)    Oh  pshaw !  You  idiot  that  you  are ! 

Starschenski  (uncertain.)    Are  you  not  glad? 

Elga.  What  should  I  be  glad  for?  Am  I  to  be  glad  for  Cousin 
Oginski  ? 

Starschenski.    For  Cousin  Oginski ! 

Elga.  Did  I  not  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  him?  But  now  that  he 
is  here,  if  you  are  not  jesting;  what  am  I  to  do  about  it?  He  may  be  here 
or  not,  I  can  not  change  it. 

Starschenski.  Come  in,  dear  Cousin!  Don't  hug  the  walls.  (Ogw- 
ski  comes  in). 

Oginski.  When  did  I  ever  do  so?  It  pleases  your  Grace  to  jest!  — 
Your  servant,  gracious  countess. 

Elga.    Good  evening,  cousin ! 

Starschenski.  Pardon  me,  Pan  Oginski.  I  don't  know  why  I  said 
that.  This  is  an  old  manor-house.  And  the  walls,  especially  on  the  stairways, 
are  always  damp,  slimy  and  poisonous.  I  should  be  sorry  for  your  fine 
new  coat. — Come,  sit  down,  be  my  guest  and  my  friend! — How  have 
things  gone  with  you,  my  little  dove,  since  I  have  been  away?  Have  you 
pined  for  me?  She  pines  so  for  me.  Pan  Oginski.  She  keeps  me  firmly 
tied  by  the  leg,  as  a  child  does  its  finch.  If  I  go  out  into  the  fields  half 
a  verst,  she  pines  to  have  me  back.    Don't  you,  my  littel  dove  ? 

Elga.    You  are  talking  nonsense,  Starschenski. 
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Starschensku  Indeed?  Am  I  talking  nonsense?  Can  it  really  be? 
Wc  were  a  little  wild  in  Warsaw,  we  two.  Were  we  not,  Oginski  ?  But 
we  have  become  friends  I 

Elga.    Listen  to  me !  You  are  not  to  drink  any  more  wine,  this  evening. 

Starschensku    Why  not? 

Elga.    You  are  not  to  drink  any  more,  this  evening,  do  you  hear? 

Starschenski  (putting  his  arm  around  Elga.^  Is  she  not  beautiful, 
Oginski  ? 

Elga.    Let  me  go  I 

Starschenski.  Is  not  her  mouth  as  sweet  and  tender  as  the  mouth  of 
a  sucking  babe  •   .  . 

Elga.    You  must  let  me  go ! 

Starschenski.  .  .  .  and  pure,  not  yet  weaned  from  the  mother's 
breast?  It  is  a  dangerous  mouth  I  See  how  the  comers  of  this  dangerous 
mouth  quiver,  Oginski  I  Travel  through  Poland  and  Russia,  through  all 
the  towns,  steppes  and  forests  of  Asia  and  you  will  find  no  mouth  like  this 
one,  not  one  so  seductive. 

Elga.    Let  me  go  I    Pardon  him,  cousin ! — You  are  drunk  1 

(She  goes  out.) 

Oginski.    You  are  not  kind  to  your  wife. 

Starschenski.    No  I 

Oginski    You  should  be  kinder  to  your  wife. 

Starschenski.  I  should  chastise  my  wife  with  a  rodl 

Oginski.  Hm. — Why  am  I  here? — People  have  told  me  many  things 
about  you.  From  time  to  time,  Elga's  brothers  have  spoken  of  you:  I 
thought  you  were  a  nobleman. 

Starschenski.  What  did  I  think  of  you  ?  What  are  you  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Oginski.  Let  us  not  talk  of  that,  Pan  Starschenski.  I  did  very 
wrong  to  follow  you.  Why  should  I  be  here?  I  have  never  loved  peo- 
ple!   Why  did  you  drag  me  out  of  my  hiding-place?  Now,  farewell. 

Starschenski.    No,  Pan  Oginski,  I  will  not  let  you  go. 

Oginski.    What  do  you  want  of  me? 

Starschenski.    I  want  your  friendship. 

Oginski.    That  is  not  true  I 

Starschenski.  So  help  me  God ! — Sit  down,  friend !  Drink  this  wine, 
it  is  most  excellent.  Now  I  am  another  man;  pardon  me.  Pardon  me, 
if  I  have  behaved  badly.    Drink  and  pardon. 

Oginski.     I  have  nothing  to  pardon.  Pan. 

Starschenski.  Then  tell  me  something.  Drink  and  tell  me  some- 
thing; you  have  known  Elga  from  her  childhood? 

Oginski.    Yes. 

Starschenski.     You  played  together  as  children? 
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Oginski.    She  played  with  me. 

Starschensku    She  was  fond  of  you? 

Oginski.    Perhaps. 

Starschenski.    You  were  fond  of  her? 

Oginski.    Not  I,  for  she  was  not  lovable. 

Starschenski.    You  were  not  fond  of  Elga? 

Oginski.    I  speak  the  truth. 

Starschenski.     She  was  not  beautiful? 

Oginski.    No,  Pan. 

Starschenski.    There  you  lie,  Pan. 

Oginski  (rises). 

Starschenski.    Stay,  sit  down. 

Oginski.    Enough. 

Starschenski.    Elga  is  beautiful.    Say  that  she  is  beautiful! 

Oginski.    Enough. 

Starschenski.  I  could  kill  you — and  kiss  you,  if  you  are  not  lying. 
Give  me  your  hand !    Brother,  give  me  your  hand. 

Oginski.    What  do  you  want  with  it? 

Starschenski.    I  called  you  a  liar.     Pardon  me! 

Oginski.    We  all  lie. 

Starschenski.    Then  you  lied  just  now? 

Oginski  (coldly).    I  did  not  say  so. 

Starschenski.    Take  care ! — Or  have  pity ! — 

(He  lets  his  head  sink  down  on  the  table,  and  gasps.) 

Oginski  (drawing  himself  up,  with  horrible  coldness).  Of  what  use 
were  pity  to  you,  your  Grace?  Pity  is  tenfold  pain.  I  have  felt  the  ten- 
fold pain.  Should  God  show  pity  toward  a  man  who  had  fallen,  then 
were  ne  not  a  God  of  mercy  and  kindness.    Ask  no  pity,  Pan. 

Starschenski.   (conquering  himself,  firmly).    I  do  not  ask  it. 

("Elga  comes  back,  richly  dressed.) 

Elga  (carelessly).    Well,  are  you  sober  again,  friend? 

Starschenski.     I  think  so.     Come,  chat  with  us. 

Elga.  Good.  The  table  will  soon  be  set,  we  shall  be  called  immed- 
iately.    What  kind  of  wine  have  you? 

Starschenski.    Taste. 

Elga.  How  has  life  gone  with  you,  Oginski,  since  we  last  saw  each 
other? 

Starschenski    (hastily).    How  long  is  it  since  you  last  saw  each  other? 

Elga  (to  Oginski^.    Well,  say;  how  long  is  it? 

Oginski.  I  do  not  count  the  days.  They  come  and  go,  and  are  all 
alike  to  me. 

Elga.     Fie,  haven't  you  longed  at  all  for  your  old  playfellow  ?     Do  j 
you  remember  how  we  played,  Oginski  ?    I  ran  faster  than  you.    I  jumped 
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further  than  you.    In  our  wars,  I  led  you  on.    I  was  your  mistress.    You 
boys  had  to  follow  me,  do  as  I  wished,  all  of  you,  O,  what  fun  that  was  I 

Oginski  (disgusted).  I  beg  you,  let  me  go.  I  can  not  laugh  and  be 
merry. 

Starschenski.  What  matter?  Neither  can  I.  She  laughs  for  us. — 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  dreamed.  I  dreamed  of  a  young  woman.  This  is 
true.     Yes.    The  woman  was  naked,  and  she  danced  the  whole  night 

.  •  she  danced,  danced,  danced  before  me  in  a  torturing  fashion. — 
But  now  pay  attention;  on  what  did  the  woman  dance?  Imagine  the  moon 
chalk-white !  This  moon,  chalk-white,  ghostly  pale,  pale  as  if  from  fright, 
shone  oyer  a  broad,  infinitely  broad,  mountainous  country.  In  this  broad, 
mountainous  country,  which  was  like  a  stormy  sea,  grown  rigid,  nothing 
grew,  no  blade  of  grass,  no  tree  nor  shrub.  It  seemed  to  me,  in  my  dream, 
as  if  the  mountains  were  made  of,  and  the  valleys  filled  with  heaps  of 
men's  bones  and  men's  skulls.    Over  these  the  woman  danced. 

Elga.    Ugh,  you  have  queer  dreams  I    Do  stop,  it  makes  me  shudder. 

Oginski.    But  you  have  not  yet  finished  the  dream,  Pan. 

Starschenski.  Finish  it  then.    You  tell  it. 

Oginski.    I  can  not  tell  things. 

Elga.  He  begs  you  and  I  beg  you;  do  it. 

Oginski.  Very  well  then,  listen:  I,  too,  have  seen  the  woman,  who 
danced  over  skulls.    She  was  beautiful     .     .     . 

Starschenski.    Beautiful,  like  Elga. 

Oginski.    She  was  beautiful  and  was  naked. 

Starschenski.  And  her  body  was  like  Elga's  body. 

Oginski.  But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was  her  eyes.  From  them 
came  at  times  a  light  that  dimmed  the  moon.  Then  again  there  welled 
up  out  of  them  death  and  night.    She  had  eyes 

Starschenski.    Like  Elga*s  eyes. 

Elga.     Do  stop,  nowl 

Oginski.  In  my  dream,  they  could,  with  a  single  glance,  make  the 
valleys  and  mountains  grow  green :  I  mean  the  eyes  of  which  I  spoke. 
The  brooks  flowed,  the  birches  shed  perfume     .     .     . 

Starschenski.    Yes,  it  was  just  so. 

Oginski.  Then  again,  this  same  glance  penetrated  the  heart  like 
poison. 

Elga  (rises,  goes  slowly  out).  Your  stories  make  me  freezing  cold. 
Good  night! 

Starschenski  (alone  with  Oginski,  rises  gloomily  and  solemnly).  Pan 
Oginski,  I  think  we,  too,  will  now  have  done  with  this. 

Oginski.    Yes.    Today  or  tomorrow,  I  don't  care  which ! 

Starschenski.     I  think,  today! — (Significantly.)    So  good  night! 

Oginski  (in  the  same  way).     Good  night! 
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Starschenski.    You  will  not  see  tomorrow's  sun,  Oginski. 

Oginski  (bitterly,  ironically).     Neither  will  you,  Pan. 

Starschenski.    It  may  be. — But  you  will  die  a  shameful  death. 

Oginski.     You  will  live  a  shameful  life. 

Starschenski.  It  may  be. — I  would  like  not  to  put  you  to  death  on  a 
simple  suspicion     .     .     . 

Oginski.     Don't  worry  about  that. 

Starschenski.    She  has  lain  in  your  arms? 

Oginski  (with  unconcealed  triumph).  I  have  lived  I 

Starschenski.  Well  then! — (He  strikes  the  table  with  his  sword, 
three  times,  the  Steward  and  armed  men  rush  in.)    Do  your  work  1 

(He  goes  out.  The  armed  men  quickly  bind  and  gag  Oginski,  and 
drag  him  away.) 

The  room  remains  empty,  long  silence. 

(Later  Dortka  comes  in,  in  greatest  anxiety.) 

Dortka.     My  lady!    My  lady!    Pani  Elgal  (Elga  comes  in.) 

Elga.     Dortka,  why  do  you  scream  so? 

Dortka.    It  is  good  that  I  find  you,  Pani  Elga. 

Elga.    Why  is  it  good? 

Dortka.     Back  in  the  garden,  where  the  old  watch-tower  stands 
.     see,  there  is  a  light  there. 

Elga.    What  else? 

Dortka.    People  are  walking  around  there  with  lanterns. 

Elga.    What  are  they  doing  there? 

Dortka.     People  with  weapons. 

Elga.     Come,  you  are  dreaming. 

("Starschenski  has  come  forward  from  one  of  the  doors,  and  keeps 
his  gaze  fastened  rigidly  on  Elga.  His  face  has  the  ashen  hue  of  a  corpse.) 

Elga.    Pan  Starschenski,  what  does  this  mean? 

Starschenski.     It  means  nothing. 

Elga.    Then  good  night,  and  tomorrow  more. 

Starschenski.  You  can  not  sleep  now,  Elga.  You  must  get  your 
doak  and  go  with  me. 

Elga.    You  are  drowned  in  pure  foolishness.  Pan. 

Starschenski.  Drowned  in  foolishness,  not  bad!  Dortka,  go!  Find 
the  steward  and  ask  him  this:  Have  you  executed  the  master's  command? 
Then  bring  me  word.     ("Dortka  goes  out.) 

Starschenski.    Elga,  rise  and  follow  me. 

Elga.  I  will  not  do  it.     I  will  not  follow  you. 

Starschenski.     You  will  not? 

Elga.    No. 

Starschenski.    Then  stay  and  tell  me  this     ..     .     . 

Elga.    You  have  become  a  fool,  I  know  not  what  has  made  you  so. 
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Starschenski.     Perhaps  you. 

Elga.  Then  let  me  go,  and  keep  what  is  your  own,  Starschenski. 
Much  better  live  in  poverty  and  bitterest  misery,  than  this  way. 

Starschensku    I  am  to  keep  what  is  my  own?    What  have  you  left* 
mc? 

Elga.  As  much  as  you  wish!  You  are  tired  of  me!  I  feel  it.  I 
antagonize  you;  so  let  me  go! 

Starschenski.    To  Cousin  Oginski. 

Elga.    What  do  you  say? 

Starschenski.    You  would  go  to  Cousin  Oginski. 

Elga. Well,  if  I  did — ;  where  I  would  go  is  my  concern: — 

(She  rises  and  walks  up  and  down.) 

Starschenski.  If  you  can,  deny  it!  Listen  and  answer;  you  and  Ogin- 
ski were  betrothed  to  one  another,  when  you  met  me? 

Elga.  Now,  you  too,  shall  listen.  I  am  tired  of  this.  If  Oginski 
chattered  nonsense  when  he  was  drunk,  well;  we  were  children,  he  and  I. 
To  you,  however,  I  say;  we  are  too  old  to  be  children  still !  so  don't  plague 
me  with  the  past !    Don't  plague  me  with  Cousin  Oginski !    Or,  let  me  go. 

Starschenski.  You  no  longer  love  Oginski?  Tell  me  that  one  thing; 
don't  you  love  him  any  more  now  ? 

Elga.  Would  I  have  gone  with  you?  Would  I  have  become  your 
wife?  I  have  not  always  felt  at  home  in  your  world!  Common  childhood, 
common  world. 

Starschenski.     Common  paradise,  perhaps. 

Elga.  For  all  I  care,  that  too!  Well  I  became  your  wife,  what 
more? 

Starschenski.    Do  you  love  me? 

Elga.  No! — I  do  not  love  you  now!  Because  you  plague  and  tor- 
ture me,  I  do  not  love  you.  But  once  I  went  with  you  and  was  glad  to  be 
w^ith  you.  I  was  happy  and  merry  with  you;  and  where  I  can  be  happy 
and  merry,  Pan,  there  I  can  love,  too. 

Starschenski.    Then  come. 

Elga.  Where  am  I  to  go  with  you  ?  I  shall  stay  here —  or  go  alone. 
You  are  ill  and  should  go  to  a  physician.  Honestly,  upon  my  soul:  I  am 
afraid.    I  am  afraid  now,  to  go  with  you. 

Starschenski.    Then  tell  me :    You  no  longer  love  Oginski  ? 

Elga.    I  tell  you  no ! 

Starschenski.    You  don't  care  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive? 

Elga.    He  is  not  alive  for  me !     He  is  not  dead  for  me ! 

Starschenski.     Then  come! — 

(He  has  seized  her  wrist  with  an  iron  grip  and  leads  her  away.) 
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Scene  Sixth. 

Change  of  scene.      The  chamber  of  the  first  scene,  this  time  in  the 
old  watch-tower  when  it  still  stood  alone.    Standing  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  curtained  bed,  high,   gilded   candelabra    with    unlighted   candles. 
Night,  moonlight.    The  Steward  stands  by   the  bed,   holding  a  long, 
naked  sword.     Dortka  comes  in. 

Dortka.    What  a  night  this  isl — ^Are  you  here,  Timoska? 

The  Steward.     Yes.    What  do  you  want? 

Dortka.  His  Grace,  our  master,  sent  me.  I  was  to  ask  whether  you 
had  executed  the  master's  command. 

The  Steward.  Yes,  I  believe  so.  Go  and  tell  the  master:  The  dead 
wolf  eats  no  live  sheep. — ^There  is  nothing  more  for  you  to  do  here.  Why 
do  you  still  stand  there? 

Dortka  (trembling).    What  are  you  going  to  do,  steward? 

The  Steward.    Ask  the  master. 

Dortka.     I  shudder  when  I  look  at  you,  I  don't  know  why. 

The  Steward.    Yes,  you  have  cause  for  shuddering. 

Dortka.    I? 

The  Steward.    Yes,  you. 

Dortka.    What  have  I  done? 

The  Steward.     You  know  what,  hussy! 

Dortka.    Timoska,  have  pity  on  me.     I  do  not  know. 

The  Steward.    Have  you  had  pity  on  my  master? 

Dortka.    On  your  master,  Timoska? 

The  Steward.  What  have  you  made  of  him  ?  Rich,  young  and  kind, 
a  few  days  ago,  today  he  is  old,  poor  and  full  of  hatred. 

Dortka.    And  I?    Do  you  put  the  blame  on  me? 

The  Steward.  Certainly  not  on  you  alone.  On  you  and  the  whole 
brood !    I  hate  the  Lascheks !    They  are  accursed. 

Dortka.  But  what  have  I  in  common  with  the  Lascheks?  I  have 
served  my  lady,  nothing  more. 

The  Steward.    She  is  no  lady.    She  is  a  strumpet,  like  you ! 

Dortka.  It  is  not  true.  People  He  when  they  say  so.  You  are  blind- 
ed; it  is  not  true! 

The  Steward.  We  know  it.  She  is  not  a  lady.  No.  She  is  a  devil. 
She  was  a  strumpet  when  he  found  her,  a  beggar,  in  the  streets  of  War- 
saw. Vermin,  that  he  picked  up  and  brought  home.  I  and  Pani  Marina 
knew  it.  She  put  her  hands  in  his  pockets.  Her  brothers  put  their  hands 
in.  She  is  a  vampire  and  has  drunk  the  blood  out  of  his  breast.  Now 
take  yourself  away;  some  one  is  coming,  save  your  life. 

('Dortka  goes  out. 

Starschenski  appears  in  the  doorway.) 
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Starschenski  (speaking  to  someone  behind  him).  It  is  for  nothing, 
yet  come  up.  It  is  for  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  I  grant  you;  but  come 
up  I — 

Elgi^s  voice.    I  shall  go  no  furthur. 

Starschenski.  You  cannot  go  back!  There  are  armed  men  at  the 
door,  you  cannot  go  back.  You  risk  your  life,  if  you  go  back  without  me. 
Come  up,  don't  be  afraid!    Or  are  you  afraid? 

CElga  enters  wrapped  in  her  cloak.) 

Elga  (sullenly  and  firmly).    No! 

Starschenski.  It  is  cold  down  there.  This  is  better.  It  is  warmer 
here.  Did  you  notice,  there  has  been  a  hard  frost  this  evening?  We 
walked  through  the  entire  garden,  all  the  way  from  the  castle  here,  over 
a  white  carpet,  made  of  the  petals  of  blossoms.  Have  you  ever  come  that 
way? 

Elga  (to  TiMOSKA^.  Who  are  you?  Who  is  that  man  standing 
there? 

Starschenski.  Come,  I  will  take  oft  your  cloak.  It  is  old  Timoska. 
Sit  down. It  is  indeed  a  strange,  musty  room.  I  understand  per- 
fectly, how  uncanny  to  anyone  who  came  into  it  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
as  if,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  ghosts  and  nothing  but  ghosts  had 
housed  here.    You  have  never  been  up  here  before? 

Elga.    You  know  that  I  have  been  up  here,  why  do  you  ask  me  ? 

Starschenski.  I  did  not  know  it.  How  many  times  have  you  been 
up  here  in  this  accursed  chamber? 

Elga  ( gloomily f  defiantly).     Many  times. 

Starschenski.    Do  you  know,  too,  what  is  behind  the  curtain? 

Elga.  If  I  have  been  up  here,  then  I  know  what  is  behind  the  cur- 
tain. 

Starschenski.  Then  tell  me  just  what  it  is.  I  ask  for  good  reasons 
and  expect  an  answer. — You  think  that  there  is  a  bed  behind  this  curtain? 

Elga.    Well,  what  else? 

Starschenski.  There  is  something  more!  Do  you  know  the  legend, 
the  people  tell  one  another  on  the  roads,  in  the  cottages  of  the  serfs  and 
in  the  castles  for  miles  around,  about  this  old  chamber  and  the  bedstead? 

Elga.  I  do  not  know  it  and  I  do  not  wish  to  know  it.  I  have  had 
enough  of  this  now,  I  am  going! 

Starschenski.  Do  not  endanger  your  life,  you  know!  And  stay, 
Timoska  will  tell  you  the  legend.    The  old  man  knows  it. 

The  Steward  (begins  to  read  from  a  parchment,  aloud  and  slowly). 
There  lived  in  olden  times,  a  true  man  and  rich  count.  He  lived  in  peace, 
by  himself,  with  his  gracious  mother.  Finally,  however,  he  set  his  heart 
on  a  woman     .     .     . 

Starschenski.     Have  you  arranged  everything  exactly  in  accordance 
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with  my  commands? 

The  Steward.    Exactly,  to  the  letter. 

Starschenski.     So  that  not  the  least  thing  remains  to  be  done? 

The  Steward.    No.    Everything  is  done,  and  nothing  more  is  left  to   | 

do.  I 

Starschenski.     Go  on  with  your  story.  I 

The  Steward.     But  she  was  a  ditch  full  of  snakes  and  no  woman.    | 

she  lied  and  deceived  him,  who  was  honorable  and  without  falsehood.    | 

She  betrayed  him  and  covered  him  with  shame.  ' 

Starschenski.    Where  did  she  do  it? 

The  Steward  (points  to  the  bed).    Here,  Count  Starschenski. 
Starschenski.     In  this  bed.  do  you  mean? 
The  Steward.     Yes. 

Elga.    You  are  crazy!    Help!    Help! — 
(She  presses  back  against  the  wall,  trembling,  as  if  hunted.) 
Starschenski  (quietly).     Pani  Elga,  be  quiet,  nothing  will  happen  to 
you. — Light  the  candles. 

The  Steward.    Yes,  sire,  immediately. — 
(He  lights  the  candles  in  the  candelabra.) 

Elga  (stares  at  the  candles  as  if  crazed).  Dortka!  Oginski  1  I  have 
the  nightmare!  I  do  not  want  to  dream!  waken  me,  Dortka!  The  cur- 
tain is  black!  Why  didn't  I  see  that?  I  have  dreamed  this  dream  of  the 
candelabra  once  before.    Why  don't  you  waken  me?     I  will  not  dream. 

Starschenski.  Be  quiet,  my  lady,  be  quiet,  no  harm  will  come  to  you. 
And  you  are  not  dreaming,  my  lady,  you  arc  awake.  But  do  not  lie! 
Do  not  lie  in  this  fearful  hour!  You  are  covered  with  stains!  You  are 
not  clean.  And  nevertheless;  you  no  longer  love  Oginski — say  the  one 
word! 

Elga  (almost  whimpering,  crazed  with  terror).  I  did  say  it,  you 
do  not  believe  me. 

Starschenski.  By  the  love  of  God,  if  it  is  the  truth,  then  are  you 
clean  to  me;  then  come  to  me — and  be  my  wife ! 

(At  this  instant  the  candles  are  all  lighted,  at  a  nod  from  Star- 
schenski the  curtains  part,  and  Oginski  is  seen  lying  on  the  bed, 
strangled.  Elga,  who  is  on  the  point  of  obeying  Starschenski  and  of 
going  to  him,  is  rendered  perfectly  rigid  at  this  sudden  sight  of  the  dead 
body.  It  seems  as  if,  without  in  the  least  willing  it,  she  is  drawn  by  the 
dead  toward  himself.  She  throws  herself,  gasping,  over  the  body.  After 
a  long  silence,  Starschenski  says  in  a  changed,  agitated  voice.) 
Starschenski.  Elga ! — 
Elga  (does  not  answer.) 

Starschenski  (more  urgently  and  tenderly,  approaching  her).    Elga  ! 

Elga  (turns  around,  filled  with  hate,  like  a  she  wolf,  defending  her 
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young).     Do  not  touch  himl 

Starschenski  (soothingly,  almost  beseechingly).     Elgal 
Elga  (draws  herself  up  slowly  and  reoils  from  him,  filled  with  hat- 
red, horror  and  disgust.     Then  she  bursts  forth).    I  hate  youl     I  spit  on 
you! 


Thick  darkness  sinks  over  the  scene.  The  choral  song  of  the  monks 
is  heard  in  the  distance,  as  in  the  first  scene.  The  early  morning  light  pene- 
trates through  the  window.  The  silhouette  of  the  German  knight  is  grad- 
ually distinguished  against  the  slowly  reddening  morning  sky,  otherwise 
the  room  is  empty.  The  black  curtains  of  the  empty  bed  are  pushed  back. 
Someone  knocks.) 

The  Knight.    Who  is  there?    Come  in! 

The  Servant  (enters).    It  is  time  to  start,  sire,  we  must  away. 

The  Knight.  Well,  Peter,  you  are  welcome.  Away !  Let  us  to  horse ! 
Out  into  the  bright,  living  world. 

The  Servant.  Are  we  to  start  without  breakfast?  The  brothers  are 
at  early  mass. 

The  Knight.  Let  us  go  at  once!  I  would  rather  not  meet  any  of 
the  brothers  again! — One  of  them  visited  me  last  night,  after  you  left. 
Out  into  the  early  morning!  Out  and  to  horse!  I  had  a  horrible  night- 
mare, deadly  horrible.  God  be  merciful  to  us!  I  shall  think  of  this  night 
In  the  monastery  for  a  long  time. 
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A  Play  in  One  Act. 
By  Arthur  Schnitzler 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Helen  Tracy  Porter 

A    SMALL  well-kept  garden  in  a  Viennese  suburb.    In  the  rear 
a  cottage  with  a  porch  from  which  three  steps  lead  down 
into  the  garden.     In  front  two  benches  and  a  comfortable 
reclining  chair.     It  is  early  autumn,  towards  evening,  and 
very  still.    Borromaus,  the  gardener,  is  digging  about;  an 
old  man  with  flowing  gray  hair.     Anton  KDvusdorfer 
comes  down  slowly  from  the  porch.    He  is  about  sixty,  clean-shaven,  with 
straight,  close  trimmed  gray  hair  and  young  eyes.     His  clothes  are  dark, 
and  comfortable  though  not  careless:  he  wears  a  broad  hat  of  dark  straw.) 

Hausdorfer.    Good  evening,  Borromaus. 

Borromaus.  Good  evening,  worshipful  sir.  The  worshipful  sir  has 
been  in  town  this  afternoon? 

Haus.    No. 

Bor.  I  only  thought  so,  because  the  worshipful  sir  didn't  have  his 
coffee  in  the  arbor  again  this  afternoon. 

Haus.  No,  I  wasn't  in  town.  I  have  been  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the 
house ;  I  had  a  little  headache.  But  what  are  you  doing  ?  You'll  have  the 
whole  garden  dug  up  at  this  rate. 

Bor.  It  does  look  like  it,  doesn't  it?  But  the  worshipful  sir  knows 
it  has  to  be.  Any  night  now  there  might  be  a  frost — I  haven't  much  faith 
in  these  fine  days,  now  October's  here.  Does  the  worshipful  sir  remember 
how  it  was  in  the  fall  of  '93  ?  We  sat  outdoors  the  evening  before — ^yes, 
on  the  28th  of  October — and  before  morning,  about  three  o'clock,  there 
was  a  frost;  and  it  was  the  same  way  in  '87  and  '88.  No  indeed,  this 
warm  weather  can't  fool  me. 

Haus.  Quite  right,  Borromaus.  (He  looks  around  him.)  What  are  wc 
setting  out  now  ?   (He  falls  into  a  reverie,  scarcely  listening  to  the  answer.) 

Bor.  I  was  just  going  to  tell  the  worshipful  sir  about  it.  Today 
after  dinner  I  saw  Franz  from  up  above. 

Haus  (absently).    Saw  whom? 

Bor.  (a  little  put  out.)  The  gardener  of  Baron  Weisscneck.  He's  a 
bit  stiff,  but  he  knows  his  business  —  better  than  I  do,  if  I  must  admit  it. 
He  reads  up  in  his  books,  twenty  volumes  or  so  he  has,  in  a  row  over  his 
chest.    I  don't  feel  it  beneath  me  to  ask  him  a  question  now  and  then. 

Haus.     (has  not  been  listening.)    Yes,  yes,  so  you  must. 

Bor.    Must  what,  worshipful  sir? 

Haus.    Why,  do  what  he  said:  I  am  perfectly  willing. 

Bor.  (more  and  more  astonished.)  But  —  I  didn't  tell  the  worship- 
ful sir  — 

36 
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Haus.     (as  before.)    Yes,  yes,  that's  the  best  plan. 

Bor.  (positively  alarmed.)    Will  the  worshipful  sir  permit  — 

Haus.     (rousing  himself.)     What? 

Bor.  I  guess  I  understand  now. — If  I  might  be  allowed  to  ask — the 
Frau  Councillor  must  be  worse  again,  isn't  she?  (becomes  rather  em- 
harressed  as  Hansdorfer  does  not  answer.)  I  only  thought,  because  she 
hasn't  been  out  for  three  weeks. 

Haus.  Let  be.  She  is  dead.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  sympathy. 
The  Frau  Councillor  is  dead.    (He  sits  down.) 

Bor.  (very  much  overcome;  takes  off  his  cap.)   Oh  1  (Pause.) 

Haus.  Yes.  She  will  never  come  to  see  us  again,  the  Frau  Coun- 
cillor. 

Bor.  To  think  of  her  dying  —  Oh,  my  Lord  1  I  never  had  an  idea 
she  was  so  sick,  {shakes  his  head.) And  she  was  still  quite  a  young  woman, 
so  to  speak. 

Haus.  Young  —  ah,  dear  old  Borromaus,  —  well,  she  was  seven 
years  younger  than  I  am,  —  but  I'm  pretty  nearly  sixty  myself. 

Bor.     To  be  sure. 

Haus  .  But  people  live  to  be  a  great  deal  older  than  the  Frau  Coun- 
cillor—  that  is  sure  too. 

Bor.  The  worshipful  sir  knows  I  have  seen  the  Frau  Councillor 
nearly  every  day  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  yet  — 

Haus.  Yes,  we  were  all  younger,  twenty  years  ago.  But  even  the  very 
last  time  the  Frau  Councillor  didn't  look  like  an  old  woman.  And  this 
summer,  since  she  had  grown  thinner  and  paler,  one  would  have  sworn  — 
why,  one  night  I  was  coming  through  here,  late  in  the  evening,  and  the 
Frau  Councillor  was  sitting  there,  —  my  senses,  but  I  thought  it  was  her 
younger  sister  —  begging  the  worshipful  sir's  pardon. 

Haus.  (after  a  short  pause.)  Well,  Borromaus,  what  was  it  that 
arrogant  Franz  of  the  Baron's  told  you  to  do? 

Bor.  Oh,  no  indeed,  worshipful  sir.  I  mustn't  bother  you  any  more 
with  my  gabble,  {he  kisses  his  hand.)  I  know  what  it  means  —  you  sec 
I  was  married  once,  and  I  buried  my  wife.  (He  is  terrified  at  his  own 
words.)    I  —  I  mean  only  — 

Haus.    Very  good,  Borromaus.     (short  pause.) 

Bor.     And  the  young  master? 

Haus.    What?    Who? 

Bor.  I  mean  the  young  Herr  Heinrich.  It  is  frightful — oh.  Lord, 
oh  Lord  !  When  one  thinks  how  he  always  brought  her  out  at  the  last,  and 
came  after  her  in  the  evening  — 

Haus.    Yes,  he  is  very  much  to  be  pitied. 

Bor.     He  must  be  side  himself  or  he  would  have  come  out. 

Haus.    Oh  no,  I  am  expecting  him  every  day.     He  is  away  on  a 
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journey,  but  he  may  be  back  any  time.  He  needs  to  recover  himself  a  little, 
so  he  can  get  at  his  work  again. 

Bor.     Yes,  if  a  man  has  a  calling  — 

Haus.  And  a  calling  like  that  —  the  poet's  calling  1  (gets  up.)  A 
poetl     Do  you  know  what  that  means? 

Bor.    Why,— 

Hans.  You  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  None  of  us  ordinary 
men  known  anything,  beyond  digging  in  our  gardens. 

Bor.     Why,  the  worshipful  sir  used  to  — 

Haus.  Oh  yes,  —  you  mean,  Borromaus,  that  I  used  to  do  more  than 
that,  and  so  I  did,  —  but  nothing  better.  I  used  to  go  in  town  every  day, 
and  sit  at  a  desk  from  eight  to  two,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  three  or  four 
o'clock. 

Bor.  It  must  be  pretty  bad,  to  sit  in  one  place  for  six  hours  every 
day.  —  I  used  to  pity  the  worshipful  sir  when  he  got  back  out  in  the 
country  so  late.    And  then  in  winter  — 

Haus.  But  what's  a  man  to  do,  Borromaus?  There's  another  fellow 
in  my  place  now,  and  if  he  outlives  his  usefulness,  like  me,  he'll  get  a  pension 
too,  and  there'll  be  another  new  man  at  the  desk.  It  doesn't  matter  who 
sits  there,  though,  it's  all  the  same  thing.  But  a  poet,  now — that's  a 
different  kind  of  man  from  us,  Borromaus!  If  one  of  them  retires  on  a 
pension,  the  place  is  pretty  certain  to  wait  a  long  time  to  be  filled.  Yes, 
yes,  a  man  like  that  has  to  consider  what  he  owes  to  the  world,  eh, 
Borromaus  ? 

Bor.     To  be  sure. 

Haus.  You  don't  think  so  at  all,  you  simply  don't  understand,  the 
least  in  the  world.  Didn't  you  ever  notice  Heinrich?  Never  saw  the  halo 
round  his  head,  eh  ?    There,  you  see  1 —   ! 

Bor.  {laughs,  suddenly  becomes  very  solemn.) 

Haus.  Don't  be  worried,  Borromaus,  I'm  not  daft.  I  don't  mean 
a  real  halo,  just  a  figurative  one.  You  can't  see  it,  Borromaus,  neither  can 
1;  but  the  Frau  Councillor  could. 

Bor.  I  knew  perfectly  well  what  the  worshipful  sir  meant.  It's  be- 
cause Herr  Heinrich,  young  as  he  is,  has  been  getting  into  the  papers,  and 
making  people  talk  about  him  —  oh  yes,  that's  it.  (He  makes  a  gesture, 
describing  a  halo  about  his  head.) 

Heinrich.  .  (dressed  in  black,  goes  by  outside  the  fence.    He  bows.) 

Bor.    (follows  Hausdorfer's  glance.) 

Haus.    Yes,  here  he  come.   (He  sits  down,  silently.) 

Bor.  If  the  worshipful  sir  would  permit  —  I  haven't  had  a  chana 
to  offer  Herr  Heinrich  my  respectful  sympathy. 

Haus.    Well,  then,  go  and  offer  him  your  respectful  sympathy. 

Hein.     (appears  on  the  terrace,  from  inside  the  house.) 
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Bor.     {goes  up  to  Heinrich.) 

Hein.  (comming  down  from  the  porch,  takes  BORROMAUS'  hand.) 
Thank  you,  dear  Borromaus,  —  I  understand,  thank  you  very  mudi. 

Bor.    (goes  of.) 

Hein.     {comes  down  forward.) 

Haus.  (gets  up,  and  goes  a  step  or  two  towards  Heinrich.  They 
shake  hands.)  Well,  back  again? 

Hein.  Yes,  sooner  than  I  expected.  After  all,  there  is  no  place  like 
home. 

Haus.    (nods.)    You  went  away  that  same  night? 

Hein.  Yes.  I  went  home  from  the  cemetery,  packed  up  and  got  off. 
I  couldn't  stand  another  night  in  the  house. 

Haus.    I  understand.    Where  have  you  been? 

Hein.    I  went  to  Salzburg  first. 

Haus.    Did  you  ? 

Hein.  I  had  once  before  found  the  place  beneficial,  —  a  city  of  con- 
solation, in  truth. 

Haus.  Oh,  is  there  such  a  place  ? — ^What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would 
be  if  there  were. 

Hein.  Yes,  under  certain  conditions,  Salzburg  is  such  a  place :  and  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  go  there  at  ramdom.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  I 
lived  through  a  most  distressing  and  painful  experience,  —  you  will  under- 
stand me,  Herr  Hausdorfer,  when  I  say  it  was  such  an  experience  as  I 
thought  could  never  be  converted  to  good  in  this  world  —  and  I  undertook 
a  journey  to  Salzburg.  That  very  afternoon,  as  I  was  walking  alone  in  the 
charming  rococo  garden  in  Hellbrunn,  my  distress  seemed  suddenly 
alleviated;  and  when  I  woke  in  the  morning  I  was  like  a  person  healed  of 
m  disease,  and  able  to  work  again. 

Haus.    Tut,  tut  1 

Hein.  Of  course,  I  was  only  twenty  at  the  time,  and  it  was  the  spring 
of  the  year  —  both  of  which  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Haus.    I  should  say  so. 

Hein.  And  this  time,  —  nothing.  Not  a  ray  of  illumination.  On 
the  contrary. 

Haus.  Then  there  would  seem  to  be  occasions  when  Hellbrunn 
doesn't  work?    How  long  did  you  stay  in  Salzburg? 

Hein.  I  left  the  next  day  and  went  to  Munich ;  I  hoped  a  good  deal 
from  the  soothing  influence  of  the  old  masters.  So  I  went  to  the  Alte 
Pinakothek,  where  my  beloved  Durers  and  Holbeins  are  hung;  and  there 
at  last  I  breathed  again,  the  first  time  in  a  long  long  while.  (Pause.)  You 
don't  mind  my  telling  you  all  this,  do  you?  &)mehow  I  feel  a  real  need  of 
speaking  out  to  you. 

Haus.    Go  on,  go  on.     (He  seems  a  little  more  friendly,  and  offers 
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Heinrich  his  hand.) 

Hein,  Thank  you.  {sits  down.)  You  see,  Herr  Hansdorfer,  for 
my  part  it  has  distressed  me  considerably  to  feel  that  we  have  somehow, 
in  the  course  of  the  past  few  years  —  I  don't  know  how  to  put  it  except  to 
say  that  we  have  somehow  become  a  little  estranged. 

Haus.    Estranged  —  how  ? 

Hein.  Yes.  I  have  felt  that  you  no  longer  had  the  same  kindly  feel- 
ing for  me  that  you  had  when  I  was  a  boy  and  played  here  in  your  garden. 

Haus.  But  good  heavens,  my  dear  Heinrich,  that  was  such  a  long 
time  ago  I  And  besides  you  must  admit  that  you  were  really  the  one  — 
well,  no,  I  don't  exactly  mean  that,  still,  it  was  natural  enough  for  you  to 
go  your  own  way.  There  was  nothing  very  entertaining  out  here  for  a 
young  man,  and  you  have  your  own  freinds.  I  haven't  reproached  you, 
have  I  ? 

Hein.  Not  at  all.  —  I  only  wanted  to  let  you  know  how  deeply  I 
felt,  after  this  wretched  journey,  —  this  flight,  rather,  that  I  was  more 
drawn  to  you  than  anyone  else  in  the  world.  You  will  understand  me. 
And  I  am  so  thankful  to  you  for  my  mother's  sake  —  you  were  so  much 
to  her,  you  beautified  all  the  last  years  of  her  life! 

Haus.  (turns  awey.)  Yes,  yes.  But  gon  on.  You  went  to  Munich, 
looked  at  the  pictures  and  found  consolation. 

Hein.  Only  as  long  as  I  stayed  in  the  cool  stillness  of  the  gallery. 
I'd  hardly  gotten  into  the  street  when  the  effect  was  gone  again.  And  then 
the  evenings — ^the  endless  lonesome  evenings!     I  tried  to  work,  to  think 

—  it  was  impossible.  I  was  completely  upset.  {Pause.  He  rises.)  How 
long  will  it  last? 

Haus.    It  must  be  frightful,  if  one  is  so  used  to  being  at  work  — 

Hein.  Used  to  being  at  work  ?  —  But  I'm  not,  any  longer.  That 
is  just  it.  For  two  or  three  years  I  have  been  perfectly  unable  to  accomplish 
anything  whatever.     You  know  yourself  — 

Haus  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure. 

Hein.  It  was  an  utter  impossibility.  —  To  see  a  being  one  loves,  to 
see  one's  mother,  suffer,  suffer  like  that,  and  know  she  is  fighting  with  death, 

—  and  that  she  longs  for  it !  That  was  the  most  frightful  part  of  it.  I 
saw  the  longing  in  her  eyes,  nights  when  I  sat  by  her  bed  and  read  to  her. 
{a  long  paused)     I  have  given  up  the  house. 

Haus.  Oh,  you  have?  Well,  it  is  really  too  large  for  you,  by  yeor- 
self. 

Hein.  Yes:  and  anyhow,  I  could  never  write  another  line  in  it.  I 
should  hear  night  after  night,  those  moans  from  the  room  next  to  mine,  that 
used  to  cut  into  my  heart,  and  annihilate  every  faculty,  every  wish  to  create, 
even  the  very  desire  to  live.  Oh,  my  God !  .  (long  pause.)  Did  you  know 
what  Doctor  Heuffer  said  to  me  the  Sunday  before  she  died? 
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Haus.    What? 

Hein.     That  she  might  live  two  or  three  years  longer. 

Haus.  (almost  beside  himself.)  Two  or  three  years?  (controlling 
himself,  more  quietly.)    That  she  might  live  two  or  three  years  longer? 

Hein.  Yes.  And  that  was  just  when  the  worst  came.  She  never 
went  out  of  her  room  again,  never  had  another  hour  in  the  garden  she 
loved  so  well.    (Looks  at  the  empty  reclining  chair.) 

Haus.  Perhaps  I  might  have  made  up  my  mind  to  come  in  once  In 
awhile,  do  you  think? 

Hein.  (rather  ashamed.)  Ah,  my  dear  Herr  Hausdorfer,  here  I  am 
talking  about  myself  all  the  time,  —  yet  I  am  young,  with  a  future  before 
me,  of  some  kind  or  other.    But  how  much  you  have  lost  1 

Haus.    Very  much,  indeed. 

Hein.  I  know  what  my  mother  was  to  you,  I  always  knew  it,  even 
in  those  days. 

Haus.    When? 

Hein.     I  was  not  such  a  very  small  child,  when  my  father  left  us. 

Haus.    Yes,  yes. 

Hein.  I  can  remember  the  day  when  my  mother  told  me  Tapa  has 
gone  away.'  When  he  didn't  come  back,  I  imagined  for  a  long  time  that 
he  had  died,  and  I  often  wept  bitterly  about  it  in  the  night.  But  after  a 
while  I  met  him  in  the  street  and  with  him  was  that  woman  for  whom  he 
left  my  mother.  I  stood  inside  a  door-way  so  that  he  might  not  see  me,  — 
I,  m  child,  was  ashamed  before  him.  Yes,  I  soon  understood  that  my  mother 
was  quite  free,  free  as  if  she  had  really  been  widowed. 

Haus.    Then  you  made  excuse  for  us,  you  mean  (a  Ittle  distantly). 

Hein.  Pardon  me,  I  express  myself  badly,  {more  warmly.)  But 
why  should  not  we  speak  naturally  of  simple  and  natural  things,  especially 
at  such  a  time?  I  felt  impelled  to  take  your  hand  as  if  it  were  indeed  my 
father's —  for  I  know  how  dearly  my  mother  loved  you.  {It  has  grown 
gradually  dark.  Outside  the  fence,  in  the  street,  the  lamps  have  been 
lighted.) 

Haus.  Loved  me —  that  would  be  strange  indeed.  When  one  is 
young,  all  the  world  is  in  love.  Friends  Helnrich,  we  were — old  people, 
old  friends.  Do  you  understand  ?  Or  has  the  word  no  meaning  when  one 
is  young?  And  how  could  you  understand  it,  you  young  people,  with  the 
whole  world  before  you  —  not  to  speak  of  a  man  like  you  with  the  prospects 
you  have. 

Hein.  There  you  mistake,  Herr  Hausdorfer,  I  understand  very  clear- 
ly. If  I  could  bring  my  poor  mother  back  to  you,  to  us  —  my  God  1  What 
would  I  not  give  to  have  her  sitting  here  with  us  for  one  single  evening  1 

Haus.    What  would  you  give —  (bitterly.)  how  much? 

Hein.  (hesitating.)    I  think  —  it  seems  to  me  I  would  give  my  whole 
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future,  with  everthing  that  I  might  accomplish  in  it. 

Haus.    Don't  be  a  fool,  Heinrich  —  you  don't  mean  what  you  say. 

Hein.     If  it  were  a  possibility  —  if  it  lay  in  my  power  — 

Haus.  That's  a  lie  Heinrich.  If  you  did  have  that  power —  I  know 
you  1    I  know  you  all,  every  one  of  you,  I  know  what  you  are  1 

Hein.  All  of  us  —  I  did  not  know  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  answer 
for  anyone  except  myself. 

Haus.  You  do  not  answer  for  anybody  but  yourself.  When  I  say 
*all  of  you,'  I  know  what  I  mean,  and  I  mean  what  I  say.  —  There  was 
a  young  fellow  at  the  office  once,  the  story  is  nearly  ten  years  old  now :  he 
played  a  little  in  his  odd  moments,  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  choral  so- 
ciety brought  out  something  of  his  —  Franz  Thomas,  his  name  was.  Well, 
his  only  child  died,  a  boy  seven  years  old,  bright  and  beautiful  as  a  picture. 
I  knew  him,  for  he  sometimes  came  with  his  mother  to  fetch  his  father 
home  from  the  office.  The  child  died,  of  diphtheria,  in  one  night,  and  I 
went  to  offer  my  sympathy.  He,  the  father  I  mean,  was  sitting  at  the 
piano  and  playing  —  playing!  The  dead  child  was  laid  out  in  the  same 
room,  I  saw  it;  and  he  didn't  even  stop  playing  when  I  came  in,  but  just 
nodded  to  me,  and  when  I  stood  behind  him  he  said  softly  t'Listen,  Herr 
Hausdorfer,  that  is  for  my  poor  little  son.  The  melody  pleases  mc  very 
much.'  And  the  dead  child  was  lying  right  there  in  its  shroud  —  it  gave 
me  shivers,  I  can  tell  you. 

Hein  (has  been  listening  with  visible  interest  and  gratification.)  Yes, 
I  can  well  understand  how  many  very  excellent  men  might  feel  a  sort  of 
horror  at  such  a  thing. 

Haus  Horror — yes,  that  the  right  word  for  it. 

Hein.  And  yet,  Herr  Hansdorfer,  do  you  not  think  those  very  people 
are  to  be  envied  for  their  power  to  absorb  themselves  in  their  calling,  their 
art?  They  have  the  wonderful  capacity  of  moulding  their  sorrow  into 
imperishable  form,  instead  of  letting  it  dissipate  itself  in  useless  tears. 

Haus.  And  this  moulding  their  sorrow  into  imperishable  form  — 
will  that  bring  back  the  dead  ? 

Hein.  As  little  as  the  tears  themselves.  I  do  not  say  that  joy  in 
one's  work  outweighs  one's  sorrow  for  a  departed  loved  one.  But  isn't 
our  work  the  one  thing  that  is  left  to  us  at  last?  Shall  you  not  work  in  your 
garden  again  ?  and  for  myself — yes,  I  long  for  the  day  to  come  when  I  am 
again  capable  of  working,  of  creating  something  out  and  out,  as  I  once  did. 
We  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  inevitable. 

Haus.     To  the  inevitable,  yes. 

Hein.     This  was  inevitable. 

Haus.    No. 

Hein.  {astonished.)  Most  surely  it  was.  What  notion  are  you 
tormenting  yourself  with?    You  yourself  asked  the  doctor,  six  weeks  ago, 
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and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  the  truth.    It  had  to  come. 

Haus.    But  not  now  —  not  so  soon. 

Hein.  How  can  you  make  such  an  assertion,  Herr  Hausdorfer — ^you 
can't  assume  that  there  was  any  lack  of  care  — 

Haus.    Oh  no,  no.    Forgive  me.    There  could  be  none. 

Hein.     Then  why  — 

Haus.  But  you  said  yourself  that  she  might  have  lived  two  or  three 
years  more. 

Hein.  Alas,  yes.  That  is  true..  But  the  doctor  also  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  a  sudden  death,  as  you  know. 

Haus.  Sudden, —  yes,  quite  right —  (hestitatingly,  then  with  sudden 
determination.)  but  natural  —  that  is  another  question. 

Hein.  (startled.)  What?  Why  —  no,  I  cannot  understand  what  you 
mean  by  a  conjecture  of  which  not  the  slightest  —  why,  the  doctor  would 
have  known  it. 

Haus.  How?  Couldn't  one  empty  a  bottle  of  laudanum  and  be 
found  dead  in  bed  next  morning  —  if  the  family  expected  it  already? 

Hein.     You  speak  as  if  you  knew  —  did  my  mother  express  any  — 

Haus.     I  am  not  mistaken  —  let  that  content  you. 

Hein.  Since  you  have  said  so  much,  Herr  Hausdorfer,  it  is  only 
natural  — 

Haus.    I  am  sure  of  it  —  don't  ask  any  further ! 

Hein.     Ah,  yes.    The  letter,  on  her  writing-table — 

Haus.     (nods  his  head.)     Yes.     (Pause.) 

Hein  (overcome.)  Yes — yes.  And  yet,  why  am  I  so  surprised? 
(^Pause.^  When  I  have  asked  myself,  how  often,  in  those  terrible  nights — 
yes,  I  confess  it  to  you,  at  the  risk  of  your  thinking  me  horrible,  too — what  it 
is  that  makes  us  wretched  human  creatures  endure  such  misery,  such  martyr- 
dom, when  it  lies  in  our  own  power  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  any  time. 

Haus.    Heinrich ! 

Hein.  If  my  mother  did  do  what  you  say  you  know  she  did,  she  was 
right,  quite  right. 

Haus.    Heinrich  I 

Hein.    That  is  my  honest  opinion. 

Haus.  Because  you  don't  understand,  Heinrich— because  you  know 
nothing !  She  would  have  gone  on  living  and  enduring,  as  long  as  the  good 
God  gave  her  life,  —  she  would  have  lived  for  my  sake  and  her  own  — 
here  for  these  few  hours  in  the  garden,  so  full  of  recollections  of  our  young 
days  and  our  happiness ;  but  she  is  dead,  and  she  died  for  you,  Heinridi,  for 
you,  for  your  sake  1 

Hein.  {more  and  more  overcome.)  For  me,  for  my  sake?  But  I 
can't  understand,  in  the  least —  for  my  sake  —  what  do  you  mean? 

Haus.    Then  you  really  don't  know?     Can't  you  imagine? —  When 
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you  spoke  of  it  yourself,  just  now  ? 

Hein.     Of  what? 

Haus.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  how  it  affected  you,  and  you  thought 
your  mother  didn't  see  it? 

Hein.     What  did  she  see  ? 

Haus.  That  her  suffering  upset  you,  that  you  couldn't  work,  that  you 
were  worried  for  fear  it  might  be  all  up  with  your  art,  that  you,  — ^you  I  — 
were  the  tortured,  the  martyred  one  —  she  saw  all  that,  and  so  — 

Hein.    And  so—  1  But  it  is  impossible  1 

Haus.    Impossible  ?    She  was  your  mother,  and  that  made  it  possible. 

Hein.  No,  Herr  Hausdorfer.  Your  grief  makes  you  imagine  what 
could  not  possibly  be  true.  I  grant  that  the  condition  of  my  mind  could  be 
no  secret  to  my  mother,  I  was  so  greatly  distressed;  but  that  there  could 
be  any  ground  for  — 

Haus.  (interrupting  him  passionately.)  Can't  you  believe  me  —  do 
you  think  I  am  lying  to  you  —  do  you?  Well,  thenl  {pulls  a  letter  from 
his  pocket.)  Read  it,  read  it  —  she  wrote  it  when  her  mind  was  perfectly 
clear,  it  was  the  one  that  was  on  her  desk  —  she  wrote  it  that  last  night, 
and  half  an  hour  after — ^you  can  read  it  all — she  saw  you  suffer — she  saw 
you  suffer  I — and  so  she  died — died  before  her  time  1 

Hein.  {runs  through  the  letter.)  Mother!  Mother  1  {sinks  down 
into  the  reclining  chair.)  For  me  1  On  my  account  —  because  I  was  — 
Oh,  my  God,  my  God !   (buries  his  head  against  the  arm  of  the  chair.) 

Haus.     (gazes  at  him  and  nods  his  head.) 

{Long  pause.) 

Hein.  {gets  up.)  I  will  go  now.  I  know  my  presence  must  be  pain- 
ful to  you.  Here  is  the  letter.  (He  stills  hold  it  in  his  hand.)  It  was 
written  when  her  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  and  it  tells  the  truth.  I  do  not 
doubt  it  any  longer,  {after  some  hesitation.)  May  I  call  your  attention 
to  one  point  ? 

Haus.    What? 

Hein.  This  Where  my  mother  implores  you  {pointing  with  his 
finger.)  *I  entreat  you,'  —  not  to  let  me  know  the  contents  of  this  letter: 
to  let  me  rest  in  the  belief  that  she  died  a  natural  death.  This  letter  was 
intended  for  your  eyes  alone  —  not  for  mine,  in  any  event. 

Haus.  I  intended  it  for  you  1  I  intended  it  for  you  1  I  let  you  read 
it  —  you'll  get  over  it. 

Hein.  And  by  your  interference  you  have  destroyed  the  whole  effect 
of  this  spontaneous  sacrifice.  She  did  not  intend  me  to  feel  that  I  had 
murdered  her,  to  go  through  the  world  with  her  blood  on  my  head !  Per- 
haps you  will  come  after  a  while  to  feel  that  you  have  done  not  only  me  but 
her  a  wrong  that  outweighs  mine. 

Haus.     I    accept    the   responsibility,  —  Heinrich.     I  have  told  you. 
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You  will  get  over  it.  It  will  not  last  long —  no,  you  will  recover,  live,  create 
again. 

Hein.  That  is  my  right,  perhaps  my  duty  as  well.  There  is  nothing 
left  for  me  to  do— either  kill  myself,  or  else  strive  to  prove  that  my  mother 
—  did  not  die  in  vain. 

Haus.  HeinrichI  A  month  ago  she  was  alive, — ^and  you  can  say 
that  I  She  killed  herself  for  you,  and  you  can  wash  your  hands  of  respon- 
sibility, —  In  a  few  days  you  will  be  beginning  to  think  it  was  her  own 
fault.  Am  I  not  right  —  aren't  you  after  all  just  like  the  others  —  all 
stuck  full  of  arrogance,  little  and  bigl  What  does  all  your  scribbling 
amount  to,  even  if  you  were  the  greatest  genius  in  the  world,  in  comparison 
with  one  hour  here  in  the  garden,  one  living  hour,  when  your  mother  sat  in 
her  chair,  and  talked  to  us  or  else  we  were  silent  together  —  yet  whether 
she  talked  or  not,  there  she  was,  in  the  flesh,  with  us,  her  very  self,  alive, 
alive  I 

Hein.  Living  hours  I  Those  living  hours  of  yours  live  just  so  long 
as  the  last  person  who  remembers  them.  And  thus  it  is,  that  his  is  not  the 
meanest  of  destinies,  in  whose  power  it  lies  to  give  such  hours  immor- 
tality.— Farewell  Herr  Hausdorfer.  Your  sorrow  gives  you  the  right  to 
misunderstand  me.  Next  spring,  when  this  garden  of  yours  is  once  more 
in  bloom,  we  shall  meet  again.  For  you,  too,  will  live  on.  (He  goes  up 
the  terrace,  across  which  a  broad  path  of  lamp-light  streams  into  the 
garden.) 

(The  curtain  falls.) 
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By  Francis  I.  Ziegler 

ALTHOUGH  famous  in  his  own  country  and  popular  as  a  play- 
wright in  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  August*  Strindberg 
is  a  man  of  genius  whose  name  is  just  beginning  to  be  heard 
in  America.    One  of  his  remarkable  one-act  plays,  'Fraulein 
Julie,'  the  tragic  picture  of  a  neurotic  girl's    sorry  love 
affair,  was  given  recently  in   New    York    City  by  a    com- 
pany of  Russian  actors  speaking  their  own  language,  and  the  name  of 
Strindberg  has  figured  occasionally  in  a  review,  but  of  his  work  and  per- 
sonality little  is  known  outside  of  Continental  Europe.    The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek :  Strindberg's  plays,  although  never  pomogra[)hic,  as  a  rule  deal 
with  matters  upon  which  Anglo  Saxons  avoid  discussion.     Strindberg's 
characters  are  real,  despite  their  neuroticism.    They  speak  the  language  of 
real  life  and  never  that  of  literature.    The  author  himself  has  put  on  record 
his  impatience  with  the  dramatist  who  makes  some  of  his  characters  say 
foolish  things  in  order  that  others  may  return  bright  answers. 

Strindberg  himself  is  a  living  example  of  the  assertion  that  'Great  wit 
to  madness  is  allied,'  and  the  soul-sickness  of  many  of  his  characters  must 
have  been  drawn  from  his  own  mental  ailments.  He  himself  has  descended 
into  the  dark  places  and  then  told  us  of  his  sufferings.  At  times  his  brain 
has  given  away  completely  and  forced  him  into  a  madhouse,  yet  his  plays 
are  logical  and  technically  excellent.  He  is  a  voluminous  writer,  having 
written  not  only  many  plays,  but  romances,  novels,  verses  and  scientific 
works  as  well.  Why  he  should  be  compared  to  Shakespeare,  for  he  has  been 
called  'the  Shakespeare  of  Sweden,'  it  is  hard  to  guess ;  his  work  is  so  differ- 
ent in  character;  yet  there  is  a  villain  in  one  of  his  plays  (Gustav  in  *Thc 
Creditor'),  compared  to  whom  lago  seems  a  mere  tyro,  while  none  has  gone 
farther  than  Strindberg  in  laying  bare  the  torments  of  a  soul  on  fire.  That 
he  can  write  in  lighter  vein,  however,  is  shown  in  several  of  his  plays,  in- 
cluding that  of  which  a  translation  follows  and  which  is  more  to  the  taste  of 
English-speaking  people  than  others  of  his  work. 
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A  Play  in  One  Act 
BY  AUGUST  STRINDBERG 
Translated  by  F.  I.  Ziegler 

Personages 
Frau  X.  —  Actress,  married. 
Mlle.  Y.  —  Actress^  single. 

Scene  —  The  corner  of  a  ladies*  cafe,  two  little  iron  tables,  a  red 
velvet  sofa,  several  chairs. 

Frau  X.  enters,  dressed  in  winter  clothes,  wearing  hat  and  mantel  and 
carrying  a  fine  Japanese  basket  on  her  arm.  ("Mlle  Y.  sits  beside  a  half- 
empty  beer  bottle,  reading  an  illustrated  newspaper  which  later  she  changes 
for  another.) 

Frau  X.  —  Good  evening,  Amelia  you're  sitting  here  alone  on  Christ' 
mas  eve  like  a  poor  old  maid. 

(Mlle.  Y.  looks  up  from  the  newspaper,  nods,  and  resumes  her  read- 

Frau  X.  —  Do  you  know  it  worries  me  to  see  you  this  way,  alone  in  a 
cafe,  and  on  Christmas  eve,  too.  It  makes  me  feel  as  I  did  that  time  when 
I  saw  a  bridal  party  in  a  Paris  restaurant,  the  bride  sitting  reading  a  comic 
paper,  while  the  groom  played  billiards  with  the  witnesses.  Ah!  thought 
I,  with  such  a  beginning,  what  a  sequel  and  what  an  ending  I  He  played 
billiards  on  his  wedding  evening — and  she  read  a  comic  paper  I — But  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there. 

(The  waiter  enters,  places  a  cup  of  chocolate  before  Frau  X.  and 
exit.) 

Frau  X.  —  I  tell  you  what  Amelia  I  I  believe  you  would  have  done 
better  to  have  kept  him  I  Do  you  remember  I  was  the  first  to  say  'forgive 
himT  Recollect?  Then  you  would  be  married  now  and  have  a  home. 
Remember  that  Christmas  in  the  country?  How  happy  you  were  with 
your  fiance's  parents,  how  you  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  their  home,  but  yet 
longed  for  the  theatre.  Yes,  Amelia  dear,  home  is  the  best  of  all — next  to 
the  theatre  —  and  the  children,  you  understand  —  but  that  you  don't  un- 
derstand ! 

("Mlle.  Y.  looks  scornful.) 

Frau  X.  (drinks  a  spoonful  out  of  the  cup,  then  opens  her  basket  and 
iakes  out  the  Christmas  presents).    Here  you  can  see  what  I  have  bought 
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for  my  little  pigs  (takes  up  a  doll).  Look  at  this  I  This  is  for  Liza.  See? 
—  And  here  is  Maja's  pop  gun  (loads  and  shoots  at  Mlle.  Y.  Mlle.  Y. 
makes  a  startled  gesture.) 

Frau  X.  —  Were  you  frightened  ?  Do  you  think  I  should  like  to  shoot 
you  ?  What  ?  My  soul !  I  don't  believe  you  thought  that  I  If  you  wanted 
to  shoot  at  me,  that  wouldn't  surprise  me,  because  I  came  in  your  way — ^and 
that,  I  know,  you  can  never  forget — but  I  was  quite  blameless.  You  still 
believe  I  intrigued  you  out  of  the  theatre,  but  I  didn't  do  that !  I  didn't  do 
that  even  if  you  do  think  so.  But  it's  all  one  whether  I  say  so  or  not,  for 
you  still  believe  it  was  1 1  (Takes  up  a  pair  of  embroidered  slippers).  And 
these  are  for  my  old  man.  With  tulips  on  them  which  I  embroidered  my- 
self, I  can't  bear  tulips,  you  know,  but  he  must  have  tulips  on  everything. 

("Mlle.  Y.  looks  up  ironically  and  curiously.) 

Frau  X.  (puts  a  hand  in  each  slipper).  See  what  little  feet  Bob  has! 
What?  And  you  ought  to  see  how  elegantly  he  walks !  You've  never  seen 
him  in  slippers!  (^Mlle.  Y.  laughs  aloud).  Look  here,  this  is  he  (she 
makes  the  slippers  walk  on  the  table.    Mlle  Y.  laughs  loudly.) 

Frau  X.  —  And  then  when  he  is  grumpy,  see,  he  stamps  so  with  his 
foot.  *WhatI  danrm  that  cook,  she  never  can  learn  to  make  coffee.  Ah! 
now  those  idiots  haven't  trimmed  the  lamp  wick  straight!'  And  then  he 
wears  out  the  soles  and  his  feet  freeze.  *Ugh,  how  cold  it  is  and  the 
stupid  fools  never  can  keep  the  fire  in  the  heater.'  (She  rubs  together  the 
slippers'  soles  and  uppers.     Mlle.  Y.  laughs  clearly.) 

Frau  X.  —  And  then  he  comes  home  and  has  to  hunt  for  his  slippers 
which  Marie  has  stuck  under  the  chiffonier.  Oh,  but  it  is  a  sin  to  sit  here 
and  make  fun  of  one's  husband.  He's  a  pretty  good  little  husband  —  You 
ought  to  have  such  a  husband,  Amelia.  What  are  you  laughing  at?  What? 
What?  —  And  then  I  know  he's  true  to  me.  Yes,  I  know  that.  Because 
he  told  me  himself.  What  are  you  tittering  about?  When  I  came  back 
from  my  tour  of  Norway,  that  shameless  Frcderika  came  and  wanted  to 
elope  with  him.  Can  you  imagine  anything  so  infamous?  (Pause).  But 
I'd  have  scratched  her  eyes  out  if  she  had  come  to  see  him  when  I  was  at 
home  1  (Pause.)  It  was  good  that  Bob  spoke  of  it  himself  and  that  it  didn't 
reach  me  through  gossip.  (Pause.)  But  Frederlka  wasn't  the  only  one, 
would  you  believe  it !  I  don't  know  why,  but  the  women  are  crazy  about  my 
husband.  They  must  think  he  has  something  to  say  about  theatre  engage- 
ments because  he's  connected  with  the  government.  Perhaps  you  were  there 
yourself  and  tried  to  influence  him  I  I  don't  trust  you  any  too  much.  But, 
I  know  he's  not  concerned  about  you,  and  you  seem  to  have  a  grudge 
against  him. 

(Pause.    They  look  in  a  puzzled  way  at  each  other.) 

Frau  X.  —  Come  see  us  this  evening,  Amelia,  and  show  that  you're 
not  angry  with  us  —  not  angry  with  me  at  any  rate !     I  don't  know  why. 
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but  it's  so  uncomfortable  to  have  you  for  an  enemy.  Possibly  it's 
because  I  came  in  your  way  {rallentando)  or  —  I  really  don't  know 
^  why  particularly.  (Pause.) 

CMlle.  Y.  stares  at  Frau  X.  curiously.) 

Frau  X.  (thoughtfully).  Our  acquaintance  has  been  so  peculiar. 
When  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time  I  was  so  afraid  of  you,  so  afraid,  that  I 
couldn't  look  you  in  the  face;  still  as  I  came  and  went  I  always  found  my- 
self near  you  —  I  couldn't  risk  being  your  enemy,  so  I  became  your  friend. 
But  there  was  always  a  discordant  note  when  you  came  to  our  house,  because 
I  saw  that  my  husband  couldn't  bear  you  —  and  that  was  as  annoying  to 
me  as  an  ill-fitting  gown  —  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  him  friendly  to- 
ward you,  but  before  he  pleased  me  that  way  —  you  announced  your  en- 
gagement. Then  came  a  violent  friendship,  so  that  in  a  twinkling  it  ap- 
peared as  if  you  dared  only  show  him  your  real  feelings  when  you  were 
secured  —  and  then  —  how  was  it  later?  —  I  didn't  get  jealous  — how 
wonderful  I  And  I  remember  that  when  you  were  Patin's  godmother,  I 
made  Bob  kiss  vou  —  he  did  it,  but  you  were  so  confused  —  that  is,  I 
didn't  notice  it  then  —  thought  about  it  later  —  never  thought  about  it  be- 
fore—  now!  {gets  up  hastily).  Whv  are  you  silent?  You  haven't  said  a 
word  this  whole  time,  but  you  have  let  me  go  on  talking!  You  have  sat 
there  and  your  eyes  rolled  out  of  me  all  these  thoughts  which  lay  like  raw 
silk  in  their  cocoon  —  thoughts  —  suspicious  thoughts,  perhaps  —  let  me 
see  — -  why  did  you  break  your  engagement  ?  Why  do  you  come  so  seldom 
to  our  house  these  days?    Why  won't  you  visit  us  tonight? 

f  M LLE.  Y.  appears  as  if  about  to  speak.) 

Frau  X.  Keep  still !  you  don't  have  to  say  anything.  I  comprehend  it 
all  myself!  It  was  because,  and  because  and  because.  Yes!  les!  Now 
everything  is  dear.  So  that's  it!  Pfui,  I  won't  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
you  (takes  her  things  to  a  neighboring  table).  That's  the  reason  why  I 
nad  to  embroider  tulips,  which  1  hate,  on  his  slippers;  because  you  are  fond 
of  tulips;  that's  why  (throws  the  slippers  on  the  floor)  we  go  to  the  moun- 
tains during  the  summer,  because  you  don't  like  the  sea  air;  that's  why  my 
bov  is  named  Eskil,  because  it's  your  father's  name;  that's  why  I  wear  your 
colors,  read  your  authors,  eat  your  pet  dishes,  drink  your  beverages  —  this 
diocolate  for  example — ^that's  why.  Oh,  my  God,  it's  fearful,  when  I  think 
about  it;  it's  fearful!  Everything,  everything,  came  from  you  to  me,  even 
jTOur  passion !  Your  soul  creptirtto  mine,  like  a  worm  into  an  apple,  ate  and 
ate,  grubbed  and  grubbed,  until  nothing  was  left  but  the  rind  within.  I 
wanted  to  fly  from  you,  but  I  couldn't;  you  lay  Kke a  snake  and  enchanted 
me  with  your  black  eyes— I  felt  as  rf  the  branch  gave  way  and  threw  me 
down;  I  lay  with  feet  bouftd  together  in  the  water  a?id  swam  mightily  with 
my  hands,  but  the  harder  I  stitiggled  the  dtc^r  I  worked  myself  under,  un- 
til I  sank  to  the  bottom,  where  you  iay  like  a  giant  crab  ready  to  catch  hold 
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of  me  with  your  claws  —  and  then  I  lay  there  I 

Pfui!  how  I  hate  you  I  hate  you  I  hate  you  I  But  you,  you  only  sit 
there  and  keep  silent,  peacefully,  indifferently,  indifferent  as  to  whether  the 
moon  waxes  or  wanes,  whether  it  is  Christmas  or  New  Year,  whether  others 
are  happy  or  unhappy,  without  the  ability  to  hate  or  to  love,  as  composed 
as  a  stork  by  a  mouse  hole  —  you  can't  make  conquests  yourself,  you  can't 
keep  a  man's  love,  but  you  can  steal  away  that  love  from  others  1  Here  you 
sit  m  your  comer  —  do  you  know  they  have  named  a  mouse  trap  after  you? 
—  and  read  your  newspaper  in  order  to  see  if  anything  bad  happens  to  any 
one,  or  who  is  in  misfortune,  or  who  has  left  the  theatre;  here  you  sit  and 
review  your  work,  calculating  your  chicanery  as  a  pilot  does  his  course; 
collecting  your  tribute  .   .   . 

Poor  Amelia,  do  you  know  that  I'm  really  sorry  for  you,  because  you 
are  so  unhappy.  Unhappy  like  a  wounded  animal,  and  spiteful  because  you 
are  woundedl  I  can't  be  angry  with  you,  no  matter  how  much  I  want  to 
be  —  because  you  come  out  the  small  end  of  the  horn.  Yes;  that  affair 
with  Bob— I  don't  bother  about  that.  What  is  that  to  mc,  after  all.  And 
if  I  learned  to  drink  chocolate  from  you  or  from  somebody  else,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make.  (Drinks  a  spoonful  out  of  the  cup;  knowingly.)  Be- 
sides, chocolate  is  very  healthful.  And  if  you  taught  mc  how  to  dress  — 
tant  mieux  —  that  only  makes  me  more  attractive  to  my  husband.  And  you 
lost  what  I  won.  Yes,  to  sum  up  I  believe  you  have  lost  him.  But  it  was 
certainly  your  intent  that  I  should  go  my  own  road  —  do  as  you  did  and 
regret  as  you  now  regret  —  but,  see  you,  I  don't  do  that  I  We  won't  be 
little,  see  you.    And  why  should  I  take  only  what  none  other  will  have. 

Possibly,  take  all  in  all,  at  this  moment  I  am  really  the  stronger.  You 
got  nothing  from  me,  but  you  gave  me  much.  And  now  I  appear  like  a 
thief  to  you.  You  wake  up  and  find  I  have  possession  of  what  you  have 
missed!  How  was  it  that  everything  in  your  hands  was  worthless  and 
sterile?  You  can  hold  no  man's  love  with  your  tulips  and  your  passion,  as 
I  can ;  you  can't  learn  housekeeping  from  your  authors,  as  I  have  done ;  you 
have  no  little  Eskil  to  cherish,  even  if  your  father  was  named  Eskill  And 
why  do  you  keep  silent,  silent,  silent?  I  believe  that  is  strength;  but,  per- 
haps, it's  because  you  have  nothing  to  say  I  Because  you  don't  think  any- 
thing. (Rises  and  picks  up  the  slippers.)  Now  I'm  going  home  —  and 
take  the  tulips  with  me  —  your  tiilips!  You  can't  learn  from  another,  you 
can't  bend  —  and  therefore  you  will  be  broken  like  a  dry  stalk  —  but  I 
won't  be  1 

Thank  you,  Amelia,  for  all  your  good  lessons.  Thanks  because  you 
taught  me  to  love  my  husband  I    Now  I'll  go  home  and  love  him  I  (Goes.) 
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A  COMEDY  OF  THE  EXILE 

By  Isabella  Howe  Fiske 
Dramatis  Personae 

TOBIT. 

Anna. 

Tobias. 

Sarah^  his  bride. 

Raphael,  the  Archangel^  in  disguise  of  Azarias. 

Raphael's  dog. 

Scene  I. 
The  house  o/Tobit,  in  Nineveh.     Living  room  in  the  house  o/ToBiT. 
ToBiT,   seatedy  bent  and  musings   blindy  querulous^   middle-agedy  but  pre- 
maturely  old.     Anna,  seated  by  him^  spinning. 
Tobit.         I  ever  walked  the  way  of  righteousness. 
Anna  {nodding  emphatically).     Ay,  that  you  did  ! 
Tobit  {shaking  his  head  importantly).     And  I  have  seen  strange  things 

In  my  days  past  of  youth  ! 
Anna  {admiringly).     Ay,  that  you  have  ! 

And  it  may  be  you  will  see  strange  things  yet ! 
Tobit  {complainingly).     Ah,  no,  those  times  are  past !     I  am  grown  old  . 
Anna.         No  more  than  I. 
Tobit.         My  youth  went  with  my  sight, 

I  am  brought  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
Anna.         And  through  no  sin  ! 
Tobit  {reflectively).     Nay,  I  have  kept  the  law  ! 

From  my  youth  up.  While  yet  in  Israel  — 
Anna  {chanting).  Ah,  woe  for  the  past  pride  of  Israel ! 
Tobit.  In  my  youth  all  the  tribes  and  all  the  house 

Of  Naphtali  my  father  fell  away 
And  sacrificed  to  Baal.     I  alone 
Went  ever  to  the  feasts  of  Israel 
With  tithes  and  with  the  first-born  of  the  flock 
And  first-fruits  for  the  priests,  as  was  ordained. 
For,  though  an  orphan,  I  knew  what  was  meet. 
As  Deborah,  my  father's  mother,  taught. 
And  when  I  grew  a  man  I  took  to  wife 
Thee,  Anna,  and  Tobias  was  our  son  — 
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Anna.         Ah,  few  our  days  of  peace  in  Israel 

Ere  the  Assyrians  came  and  spoiled  the  land  ! — 

Tohit.         And  bore  us  captive  off  to  Nineveh  ! 

Anna.         Yea,  when  our  son  was  waxing  near  to  birth, 
And  ah,  the  dangers  of  that  weary  way  ! 
Hard  was  his  birth.     He  rightly  should  love  war. 

Tohit.         Yet  came  we  safely  and  had  peace  awhile. 

And  there  the  Most  High  answered  to  my  prayer 
And  gave  me  grace  and  favor  with  the  king. 
And  I  was  his  purveyor  (^ith  unction).     I  grew  rich. 
And  saved  ten  talents.    These  I  took  with  me 
Unto  Media  and  left  with  Gabael. 
Meanwhile  Tobias  grew. 

Anna.  A  pretty  boy  ! 

He  looked  like  thee,  I  prayed  it  should  be  so. 
The  Most  High  heard  —  He  of  the  Cherubim  ! 
He  hears  His  children  cry  from  alien  lands. 

Tobit.         But  hard  times  came  when  Enemassar  died, 
Sennacherib  his  son  was  evil  and  the  land 
Was  lawless  and  I  scarce  dared  go  abroad, 
But  I  helped  any  of  my  race  in  need. 
And  buried  those  slain  by  Sennacherib, 
And  the  king  heard  of  it  and  took  from  me 
My  goods  and  sought  my  life.     I  hid  in  fear  — 

Anna.         And  then  God  heard  my  prayer  and  slew  the  king. 

Tobit.         Two  of  his  sons  slew  him  and  Serchedon 

Ruled  in  his  stead  and  made  my  brother's  son 
Keeper  of  all  his  kingdom,  and  he  made 
Request  for  me.     So  I  came  back  again. 

Anna.         Do  you  recall  how  the  boy  knew  you  not 

And  bade  you  forth  when  you  would  enter  in. 
Since  he  must  guard  his  mother  from  a  foe? 

Tobit.         I  was  unkempt  from  fasting  and  from  fear, 

He  too  was  changed  even  in  so  short  a  time  — 

Anna.         So  we  were  glad  again,  and  we  sat  down 
To  feast  of  Pentecost  — 

Tobit.  And  so  there  came 

More  trouble  on  me  than  all  that  before. 
I  sent  Tobias  to  bring  some  poor  man  in 
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Of  our  own  race  to  feast  with  us  —  and,  lo  ! 

He  found  one  strangled  in  the  market-place  ! 
Anna.         And  you  sprang  up  with  angry  eyes  and  hands 

And  brought  him  in  and  mourned  till  set  of  sun 

And  buried  him,  thy  fellow,  nor  did  heed 

The  danger  from  the  king  for  such  a  deed. 
Tobit.         And  then  more  trouble  came  than  all  before. 

I  slept  that  night  beside  my  courtyard  wall. 

Being  unclean  from  the  dead,  and  as  I  lay 

All  night,  the  sparrows  in  the  courtyard  wall 

Defiled  my  eyes  and  took  my  sight  from  me. 

And  no  physicians  could  give  back  my  sight  (he  weeps). 

Then  I  was  nourished  by  my  brother's  son. 

But  he  has  gone  and  we  are  destitute  {he  laments). 
Anna.         Why  say  you  so?    Have  I  not  worked  for  you? 

My  daily  wages  keep  us  all  alive. 
Tobit.         Yea,  good  wife,  yea.    But  once  we  were  set  high 

And  now  we  are  brought  low.    {He  becomes   irritable  ami  un- 
reasonable.    A  kid  is  heard  crying.)    What  sound  is  that? 
Anna.         It  is  a  kid  they  gave  me.    I  worked  well. 

They  gave  me,  over  and  above  my  wage. 

The  kid  that  you  have  heard. 
Tobit  {angrily).  You  mock  at  me 

And  scorn  my  blindness.    You  have  stolen  the  kid. 

What  now  is  all  my  keeping  of  the  law? 

Who  ever  worshiped  God  of  Israel? 

I  am  made  blind  aforetime  for  your  sins  ! 
Anna.         Where  are  your  righteous  deeds?    Your  works  are  known  ! 

God  sends  you  blindness  for  your  secret  sins  ! 
Tobit.         O,  God  of  Israel,  now  take  my  life  ! 

I  suffer  but  reproach  here.     I  will  die, 

I  will  go  hence  and  God  shall  give  me  peace.    {He  weeps.) 
Anna  {relenting).    O,  Tobit,  Tobit,  pardon  my  hot  speech  I 

Ever  you  are  my  lord  and  ever  good. 

But  chide  me  not  for  things  I  have  not  done. 

Think  not  that  I  could  steal. 
Tobit.  My  love,  forgive 

The  querulous  chidings  of  a  blind  old  man 

Who  hath  no  wish  to  live.    Call  Tobias. 
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{Exit  Anna.    Tobit  muses.     Re-enter  Anna,  with  Tobias.) 

Tobit.         Son,  when  I  die,  lay  me  within  the  grave 

As  sons  should  fathers.     And  when  I  am  gone 

Honor  your  mother  ever,  as  sons  should 

Do  that  which  pleases  her  and  grieve  her  not. 

Who  suffered  many  dangers  for  you  ere  your  birth. 

Love  God  and  tend  the  poor;  be  pure  in  deed. 

Remember  the  great  fathers  of  our  race. 

Take  not  a  strange  wife ;  we  are  prophets'  sons, 

But  one  of  our  own  people,  dark  of  hair 

And  dreaming-eyed,  fit  mother  for  your  son. 

Drink  no  strong  wine  to  drunkenness ;  be  pure. 

Bless  God ;  be  mindful  of  your  father's  words. 
Tobias  (in  surprise).     Father,  why  do  you  speak  so?    Do  not  fear. 

You  will  not  die ;  you  are  not  old  as  yet. 

Some  one  shall  heal  you  yet ;  be  not  cast  down ; 

Yet  will  I  do  your  bidding  — 
Tobit.  You  must  go 

To  Media  and  unto  Gabael  for  me. 

Where  I  left  money  that  we  sore  need  now, 

And  if  I  should  die,  it  is  yours,  my  son. 

Now  seek  a  man  to  serve  thee  on  the  way. 

For  you  art  yet  too  young  to  go  alone. 
Tobias.       Father,  but  now  is  such  a  one  without 

And  seeking  work.     He  is  one  of  our  race. 

His  eyes  are  faithful  and  his  hand  is  strong. 
Tobit.         Go  quick  and  fetch  him,  then,  and  tarry  not. 

(Tobias  goes.) 

Anna.        Oh,  if  some  harm  should  come  there  to  our  son  ! 
Tobit.         Nay,  woman,  have  thou  faith.    Hath  he  not  said 

His  angels  shall  he  give  charge  over  thee? 
(Enter  Tobias  and  the  Angel,  with  the  dog.) 
Tobias.       Here  he  is,  father. 

Anna.  Oh,  his  face  is  plain  ! 

Tobit.         It  matters  not,  wife.    Come    thou   hither,  lad     (The  Angel 
comes  near.    Tobit  passes  his  hands  over  his  face.) 

That  I  may  touch  you.     You  are  young  as  yet. 
Raphael.     But  old  in  knowledge. 
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Tobit.  Ay  the  times  are  hard, 

And  exile  makes  a  youth  old  ere  his  years. 

Your  hand  is  honest,  and  your  mouth  is  true. 

Know  you  Media  ? 
Raphael.  Yea,  and  Gabael. 

Tobit         How  did  you  know  I  would  say  Gabael? 
Raphael.     I  spoke  of  Gabael,  for  I  lodged  with  him. 
Tobit.         Tis  very  strange.    Tell  me  what  tribe  you  are. 
Raphael    You  asked  for  service.     What  would  you  of  tribes  ? 
Tobit.         Tell  me  your  kindred,  brother,  and  your  name. 
Raphael.    My  name  is  Azarias,  of  your  folk, 

The  son  of  Ananias,  called  the  great. 
Tobit.         More  and  more  strange  —  for  thou  art  near  of  kin. 

A  good  and  honest  lineage.     I  myself 

Knew  Ananias.     Seemeth  yesterday 

Together  went  we  to  Jerusalem 

To  offer  tithes  and  increase  —  yea,  you  are 

Bom  of  a  great  stock  truly,  of  my  own. 

You  shall  be  as  my  son.     But  tell  me  now 

What  will  you  have  for  wages?     I  will  give 

A  drachma  for  each  day,  and  all  things  else 

That  my  son  has  for  comfort  on  the  way, 

And  if  ye  come  back  safe  both,  I  will  give 

You  something  further.    Go  ye  now,  I  bid. 

And  God  shall  prosper  ye.     Start  ye  at  once. 
Anna  (weeping).    You  shall  not  go,  Tobias.     You  have  sent 

Our  child  away  from  us,  and  all  for  greed. 

What  is  more  money  unto  this,  our  child  ? 

Lo,  I  can  work,  and  he  will  soon  be  grown. 
Raphael.     Woman,  weep  not ;  he  shall  be  safe  with  me. 
Tobias.       Mother,  he  is  so  strange  !     I  am  afraid. 
Raphael.    Look,  Tobias,  we  will  take  the  dog  with  us. 

And  he  shall  guard  us  !    0>me,  we  must  go  ! 
Tobit.  Fear  not,  for  with  him  it  may  be  shall  go 

God's  own  good  angel.     He  shall  soon  return. 
(The  Jog  leaps  about  them  as  they  go.) 

Scene  IL 
(The  same  scene,     Anna  at  the  door^  watching  the  road.) 
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Anna.        'Tis  as  I  told  thee.     He  will  not  come  back. 
Tobtt         Surely  today  I  thought  he  would  be  here 

Whatever  happened.    Tis  not  many  days 

Past  that  day  that  we  set  for  his  return. 

It  may  be  Gabael  is  dead  and  he 

Must  wait  yet  for  his  money. 
Anna  {angrily).  You  but  talk 

Of  money  !    What  care  I  for  that;  or  you? 

Or  anything  now  that  my  son  is  gone 

And  never  will  return  !    Light  of  my  eyes, 

How  did  I  let  thee  go?    Now  thou  art  dead. 
Tohii.         Hush  i     He  is  well.    Tomorrow,  at  the  most. 

He  will  come  back  to  us,  with  Azarias. 

Perhaps  tonight.    Look  out  there  once  again 

Upon  the  road.     He  may  be  coming  now  ! 
Anna.         How  many  times  have  you  sent  me  to  look? 

All  day  I  watch  beside  the  way,  all  night 

I  toss  upon  my  bed  with  wakeful  eyes. 
Tohit.         Ah,  could  my  eyes  see,  I  would  trouble  not 

If  they  were  wakeful ! 
Anna.  But  my  eyes  see  naught 

Save  trouble,  save  bright  dreams  that  come  not  true. 
Tobit.         Nay,  look  out  on  the  road,  for  I  believe 

They  shall  be  gladdened.    What  do  you  see  there? 
Anna,         I  see  two  figures,  yet  too  far  away 

To  know. 
Tobit.         Tis  Azarias  and  our  son  ! 
Anna.        Think  you  no  other  two  can  walk  abroad?  | 

When  yesterday  three  times  two  youths  went  past 

You  said  the  same. 
Tobit.  Look  for  the  young  man's  dog. 

No  other  would  have  such  — 
Anna.         Oh,  praise  to  God  ! 
Tobit.  What  do  you  see?   The  dog? 

Anna.  Yea.     It  is  they. 

Tobit.         O,  let  me  forth.     {He  hastens  to  the  door.) 
Anna.         Lord,  he  hath  not  his  staff !     (Tobit  stumbles?) 
Tobias  {catching  him).    Cheer,  father,  cheer.    {He  throws  medicine  into  his 
father's  eyes.) 
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Tobit.  I  see  thee,  O,  my  son  ! 

They  come  around  him.    (The  Angel  stands  aside.) 
Tobias.       Oy  father,  I  have  seen  so  many  things  ! 
Tobit  (chuckling).    Oh,  he  has  grown  well-favored  !     He  is  tall ! 
Anna.         He  is  the  image  of  you  at  his  age  ! 

As  I  have  told  you  !    Now  you  see  yourself ! 
Tobit.         Tis  true,  I  see.    My  son,  what  was  the  cure.^ 
Tobias.       Oh,  Azarias  can  do  everything  ! 

There  came  a  great  fish  that  would  have  swallowed  me 

When  I  bathed  in  the  river,  but  for  him. 

This  is  his  gall  that  brought  to  thee  thy  sight. 

And  of  his  heart  and  liver  I  shall  tell 

A  stranger  story  still,  for,  lo,  of  them 

He  made  an  incense  and  thereby  cast  out 

An  evil  spirit  that  disturbed  my  wife  — 
Anna  and  Tobit  (together).     Your  wife  ! 
Tobit.         Where  is  she? 
Anna.        There,  you  see,  the  boy 

Hath  gotten  him  a  wife  ! 
Tobit  Of  our  own  people,  son  ? 

Tobias.       Yea,  father,  yea.    Oh,  she  is  passing  fair  ! 

God  of  our  fathers  did  work  a  miracle 

That  she  might  be  mine.     And  as  Isaac  got 

A  wife  from  far,  that  she  might  be  his  race 

So  even  I  (he  turns  to  Azarias). 
Raphael.  TTis  even  as  he  saith. 

Tobias.       Father,  she  is  without.     She  may  come  in  ? 
Tobit.         Yea,  lad  — 

Anna.        The  house  is  not  fit.    Wait  a  while,  I  pray  ! 
Tobit.  Yea,  lad,  she  may  come  in.    The  house  is  fit. 

(Tobias  opens  the  door  and  leads  Sarah  in.) 
Tobias.       The  God  to  whom  we  prayed  our  marriage  night 

He  is  the  God  of  her  as  God  of  thee. 

We  are  one  people.    O  bless  thou  us  now  ! 
Tobit.  1  bless  thee,  O  my  daughter  !     Praised  be  God  ! 

Anna.        O,  lady,  daughter,  we  shall  have  a  feast 

For  seven  days.     We  little  thought  of  thee. 

Yet  shall  we  feast  for  thee  seven  days,  no  less. 
Tobit.         My  son,  the  young  man  always  served  thee  well? 
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Tatiana.  I  hardly  think  father  and  mother  want  tea  now.  But  do 
as  you  please.  {Pause.)  It  used  to  be  that  the  stillness  tired  me,  but  now 
I  am  glad  it  is  so  quiet  here. 

Polja.    Isn't  it  time  for  you  to  take  your  prescription? 

Tatiana.  Not  yet.  There  has  been  so  much  bustle  and  confusion 
here  the  last  few  days.  And  this  fellow  Schishkin,  how  noisy  he  always 
is.  .  . 

Polja  {approaches  her) .    But  he  is  a  nice  man. 

Tatiana.     Oh  yes.  .though  foolish. 

Polja.  But  he  is  brave  and  whenever  he  sees  injustice  done  he  takes 
the  part  of  the  oppressed.  This  house  maid  for  example,  who  notices  the 
lives  of  house  maids  and  the  rest  of  the  servants  of  the  rich?  And  if  it  is 
noticed  who  tries  to  help  them? 

Tatiana  {without  looking  at  Polja).  Tell  me,  Polja,  aren't  you 
afraid  to  become  Nil's  wife? 

Polja  {amazed).    What  of?  No,  I  am  not  afraid. 

Tatiana.  No?  I  would  be  afraid.  I  ask  because.  ,  I  love  you!  You 
are  not  like  Nil.  You  are  a  simple  girl  while  he  has  studied  and  read. 
He  is  .  .  a  man  of  education.  He  may  grow  tired  of  you.  Have  you 
thought  of  that  Polja? 

Polja.     Bah  I      I  know  that  he  loves  me. 

Tatiana  {annoyed).  How  can  you  be  sure? 

Polja  {to  Teterev  who  brings  the  samovar  in).  Thanks,  I  will  get 
the  milk.  {Exit.) 

Teterev  {in  glooming  countenance,  showing  effects  of  the  previous 
night).  I  was  passing  the  kitchen  and  Stepanida  implored  me 
*Fatherchen,  dear,  carry  the  samovar  in,  and  if  you  ever  need  it  I'll  mix 
you  a  glass  of  hunyadi  and  seltzer,'  I  couldn't  withstand  that  seduction, 
for  I  am  a  guzzler. 

Tatiana.     Have  you  just  come  from  evening  mass? 

Petrrev.  I  did  not  go  to-day.  My  top-piece  is  cracking.  How  are 
you  ?     Do  you  feel  better  ? 

Tatiana.  Very  well,  thanks.  I've  been  asked  at  least  twenty  times 
to-day.  I  would  be  quite  well  if  there  was  less  noise.  This  eternal 
running  about  annoys  me,  everybody  flying  hither  and  thither.  Father 
angry  with  Nil,  mother  sighing,  and  I  lying  here,  can  discover  no  meainlng 
in  it  .   .  in  what  we  call  life.  .   . 

Teterev.  But  still  it  is  interesting.  T  am  one  of  those  who  stand 
apart  and  observe  life.  I  live  for  the  sake  of  curiosity,  and  I  find  it  rather 
interesting  here. 

Tatiana.  But  you  are  not  a  crank  I  am  sure.  What  is  interesting 
here? 

Teterev.     It  is  interesting  to  see  how  people  tune  themselves  up  for 
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ROMANCE 

By  Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 

IN  the  third  number  of  his  'Hymns  to  the  Night/  Novalis  records 
that  once  while  he  was  weeping  on  the  grave  that  had  swallowed 
up  his  very  life,  'alone  as  no  other  mortal  ever  had  been  alone,' 
suddenly  there  had  come  upon  him  a  kind  of  shuddery  twilight, 
a  new  atmosphere,  that  swept  from  him  forever  all  desire  for  day. 
He  stood  in  a  new  world,  the  transfigured  world  of  night.  Then 
through  the  mist  there  had  appeared  to  him  the  glorified  figure  of  his  be- 
loved who  henceforth  was  to  be  an  abiding  presence,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  had  had  'an  eternal,  unchanging  faith  in  the  heaven  of  Night.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  death  of  his  betrothed,  followed  a  few  weeks 
later  by  the  death  of  his  favorite  brother,  made  of  Novalis  a  dreamer  and 
a  mystic.  It  swept  away  from  him  the  boundaries  between  the  worlds  of 
matter  and  of  spirit  until  he  was  no  longer  sure  that  there  were  boundaries 
at  all.  Henceforth  for  him  the  only  reality  was  the  unreal.  There  were  to 
be  for  him  no  more  sharp  outlines;  life  was  to  move  in  a  delicious  mist, 
amid  the  half-seen  and  the  dreamy,  in  a  'holy,  inexpressible,  mysterious 
Night.'  Twilight  with  its  grotesqueries  and  shadows,  allowing  the  imagina- 
tion free  rein,  moonlight  soft  and  etherial,  delicious  sadness,  longing  for 
something  vaguely  felt  yet  inexpressible,  crumbling  ruins,  dim  cathedrals, 
the  dream-world  of  mediaevalism — all  things  where  the  senses  and  the 
reason  lose  perspective  and  must  be  supplemented  by  the  fancy — ^these  be- 
came for  him  the  real.  Day  with  its  commonplaces  was  the  unreality.  In 
a  word,  he  became  a  romanticist,  and  a  leader  in  that  strange  choir  which 
sang  the  decadence  of  the  German  Sturm  and  Drang. 

Almost  identical  was  the  experience  of  our  own  Longfellow.  The 
shock,  the  utter  bereavement,  the  unutterable  loneliness,  the  brooding,  the 
vision,  the  ministry  of  Night,  the  mysticism — the  parallel  is  startling.  He 
ran,  it  is  true,  into  no  fantasticisms,  he  exploited  no  revolution,  he  curbed  no 
consuming  genius,  yet  for  all  that  he  was  the  true  child  of  Novalis — ^mystic, 
dreamer,  poet  of  the  Night.  While  all  about  him  were  the  din  and  the 
shoutings  of  a  lusty  young  nation  carving  with  might  a  new  commonwealth 
from  raw  Nature  herself,  he  steadfastly  held  true  to  his  vision,  for,  says 
Novalis,  'he  who  has  once  sttod  on  earth's  borderland  and  perceived  that 
new  county — the  dwelling  of  Night — returns  no  more  to  the  tumult  of  life, 
to  the  land  where  light  reigns  amid  ceaseless  unrest.' 

The  year  1836  divides  the  life  of  Longfellow  as  with  a  knife  cut.  All 
that  he  produced  before  it  when  compared  with  the  product  of  his  later  pen 
is  as  different  as  if  written  by  another.  An  earnest,  somewhat  sentimental 
youth,  never  a  boy  among  boys,  horizoned  only  by  his  father's  library,  he 
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had  grown  up  like  Hawthorne  in  a  world  within  a  world  created  by  the 
imagination  from  fragments  of  his  reading. 

College  widened  his  opportunities  for  knowing  books;  it  did  little 
more.  The  ancient  classics — ^Homer,  Horodotus,  Virgil,  Horace — imper- 
sonal creations  that  seem  as  if  a  part  of  nature  herself  not  the  deliberate 
work  of  mere  man;  the  English  bards — Milton,  Pope,  Dryden,  Gray,  Gold- 
smith— ^great  shadowy  names,  almost  abstractions;  and  then,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, a  book  with  the  ink  scarce  dry,  the  last  numbers  not  yet  written  per- 
haps— *The  Sketch  Book,'  marvellously  modem,  marvellously  beautiful, 
the  work  of  one  who  was  an  American  and  a  contemporary — ^it  set  his  pulse 
to  running.  He  records  that  he  'read  each  succeeding  number  with  ever- 
increasing  wonder  and  delight,  spellbound  by  its  pleasant  humor,  its  melan- 
choly tenderness,  its  atmosphere  of  reverie — ^nay  even  by  its  gray-brown 
covers,  the  shaded  letters  of  its  titles,  and  the  fair  clear  type,  which  seemed 
an  outward  symbol  of  its  style.'  Following  hard  upon  it  had  come  that 
chaste  little  book  of  poems  by  Bryant,  then  *The  Spy'  by  Cooper,  that 
first  'seller'  among  American  novels. 

Authorship  at  least  had  become  a  concrete  thing  in  the  young  student's 
mind.  He,  too,  would  make  books.  And  it  was  now  that  he  began  to 
dream  of  a  wider  horizon;  to  turn  with  longing  toward  that  vague  land 
over  which  Irving  had  thrown  his  haze  of  romance.  *If  I  were  in  England 
now,'  writes  the  college  Junior,  *(and  I  have  been  wishing  myself  there  all 
the  day  long  so  warmly  that  if  my  wishes  could  but  turn  to  realities  I  should 
have  been  there),  I  should  become  a  bacchanalian  for  a  while.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  person  can  read  the  fifth  number  of  the  Sketch-Book  without 
feeling  at  least,  if  not  expressing,  a  wish  similar  to  my  own.'  But  Europe 
and  literature  were  utterly  out  of  the  question.  The  father  was  in  only 
moderate  circumstances,  and  he  had,  moreover,  a  supply  of  hard-headed 
Yankee  wisdom.  *A  literary  life,'  he  wrote  the  ambitious  Senior,  *to  one 
who  has  the  means  of  support,  must  be  very  pleasant,  but  there  is  not  enough 
wealth  in  this  country  to  afford  encouragement  and  patronage  to  merely 
literary  men.'  It  was  time  for  the  boy  to  settle  down  to  the  studying  of  his 
profession.  A  time  there  was  of  heart-burning,  and  mild  rebellion,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  young  graduate  settled  down  to  the  study  of 
the  law  with  no  prospects  save  those  that  concerned  the  humdrum  of  his 
deeds  and  conveyances  and  routine  of  the  law  office. 

Then  like  a  flash  out  of  clear  sky  came  the  miracle.  Where  else  can 
you  find  a  little,  struggling  country  college  sending  a  boy  of  nineteen  to 
Europe  to  fit  him  for  a  chair  in  an  utterly  new  subject,  one  that  even  Har- 
vard has  only  just  recognized?  But  no  such  thoughts  engaged  the  youth. 
Away  he  sailed  into  the  land  of  his  dreams,  into  the  region  that  the  ^Sketch- 
Book'  had  made  for  him  'a  kind  of  Holy  Land  lying  far  off  beyond  the 
blue  horizon  of  the  ocean.' 
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For  three  years  he  wandered  over  enchanted  ground — France,  Spain, 
Italy»  Germany,  England — b.  fVunderreise,  a  kind  of  glorified  day-dream 
come  true.  He  came  back  an  enthusiast,  an  interpretor,  a  missionary.  There 
had  been  no  single  overmastering  impression,  but  a  broadening,  a  revealing, 
an  educating  in  the  broadest  sense.  His  travel  had  come  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment in  his  life  when  it  could  be  most  effective.  It  had  taken  from  him  the 
Puritan  narrowness  and  intolerance  that  had  been  his  birthright,  and  it  had 
given  him  horizon,  perspective,  and  degrees  of  comparison. 

For  the  next  six  years  he  moved  amid  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual 
wonder  and  mild  excitement.  To  talk  with  him,  to  listen  to  his  glowing 
lectures,  even  to  sit  in  his  class-room,  was  to  get  a  veritable  whiff  from  that 
old  world  which  to  the  little  provincial  village  was  so  far-off  and  wonderful. 
He  began  his  work  at  Bowdoin  as  one  opens  a  mission  in  a  heathen  land. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  work  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  There 
were  no  adequate  text-books — grammars,  readers  for  learners  of  French, 
Spanish,  Italian.  He  would  make  them  himself.  He  gave  voluntary 
courses  of  lectures;  he  taught  with  unction  and  conviction.  Bowdoin  was 
too  small  for  his  mission  work;  he  would  broaden  his  ifield.  He  wrote 
studies  and  introductions  and  appreciations  of  the  Romance  languages  and 
sent  them  abroad  to  his  countrymen  in  the  best  review  that  America  then 


But  the  vision  that  had  come  to  him  in  boyhood  over  those  gray- 
brown  numbers  of  the  'Sketch-Book'  was  not  forgotten  amid  all  this  mission 
work.  He,  too,  would  be  an  Irving;  he,  too,  would  issue  books  in  numbers 
with  shaded  letter  titles  and  fair,  clear  print.  Even  while  he  had  been  in 
Gottingen  he  had  outlined  his  literary  plans — a  series  of  sketches  all  after 
the  *Sketch-Book'  pattern.  Poetry,  after  his  first  few  echoes  of  Bryant,  he 
had  laid  aside;  his  vocation  was  to  be  prose.  *I  am  writing  a  book,'  he  con- 
fides to  Greene,  during  the  fourth  year  at  Bowdoin ;  'a  kind  of  Sketch-Book 
of  France,  Spain,  Germany  and  Italy.'  The  book  was  *Outre  Mer,'  half 
Spain,  a  little  of  Italy,  and  the  rest  French.  It  was,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
'Sketch  Book';  it  even  appeared  in  numbers  with  *gray-brown  covers,' 
'shaded  letter  titles,  and  fair  clear  type.'  Irving  speaks  from  every  chapter; 
a  shadowy,  emaciated  Irving  to  be  sure,  stripped  of  much  of  his  'pleasant 
humor,'  his  'melancholy  tenderness,'  his  'atmosphere  of  reverie:'  yet  un- 
mistakably Irving.  It  was  a  young  man's  book  full  of  high  spirits,  didactic, 
*flowery,'  at  times  even  inflated;  every  book  is  a  'tome,'  every  clock  is  a 
*horologue,'  'every  goose  a  swan,  and  every  lass  a  queen.'  In  the  history  of 
American  literature  it  has  little  significance ;  it  was  simply  one  of  the  swarm 
of  books  that  buzzed  for  a  time  about  the  'Sketch-Book.'  It  is  worth  noting, 
perhaps,  that  the  same  year  that  witnessed  its  publication  in  book  form 
produced  also  Cooper's  'Sketches  in  Switzerland,'  Willis's  'Pencillings  by 
the  Way,'  and  Tuckerman's  'Italian  Sketch-Book.' 
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This,  then,  was  the  Longfellow  who,  in  April,  1835,  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  started  joyously  with  his  young  wife  for  his  second  Lehrjahre. 
The  world  was  good;  he  had  been  called  to  Harvard,  to  the  most  influential 
chair  of  modem  languages  in  America ;  his  mission  field  had  been  increased 
a  thousand  fold.  The  world  was  good.  It  was  quite  another  Longfellow 
who,  late  the  next  year,  came  back  alone  and  took  up  a  solitary  residence 
among  strangers  at  Cambridge.  On  November  29th  his  wife  had  died  at 
Rotterdam. 

We  know  very  little  of  this  crisis  in  the  poet's  life.  With  a  brother's 
delicacy  his  biographer  passes  over  it  with  five  lines.  What  it  meant  in  a 
foreign  land,  then  immeasurably  more  foreign  than  today,  among  utter 
strangers,  in  strange  surroundings^  alone,  we  can  imagine.  Four  days 
after  her  death,  with  her  last  words  in  his  ears,  *0,  Henry,  do  not  forget  me. 
I  will  be  with  you  and  watch  over  you,'  he  was  again  on  his  wanderings. 
*A11  that  I  have  left  me,'  he  cried,  *is  the  memory  of  her  goodness,  her  gen- 
tleness, her  affection  for  me.'  Hardly  caring  what  he  did,  he  pushed  on  to 
Heidelberg  as  he  had  planned,  and  tried  to  drown  his  memory  in  work. 

Then  came  the  second  blow  even  as  it  had  come  to  Novalis — ^the  death 
of  his  brother-in-law,  his  dearest  friend.  It  is  from  this  point  that  we  trace 
the  beginning  of  the  later  Longfellow.  He  was  alone.  ^Oh,  George,'  he 
writes  to  his  friend  Greene,  *what  have  I  not  suffered  during  the  last  three 
months,  and  I  have  no  friend  to  cheer  and  console  me.'  His  solitude,  his 
brooding,  his  natural  sentimentality  drove  him  in  upon  his  own  soul;  the 
image  of  his  lost  one  was  ever  before  him.  'Hardly  a  day  passes,'  he  wrote 
a  year  later,  *that  some  face,  or  familiar  object,  or  some  passage  in  the 
book  I  am  reading,  does  not  call  up  the  image  of  my  beloved  wife  so  vividly 
that  I  pause  and  burst  into  tears — ^and  sometimes  cannot  rally  again  for 
hours.' 

Everything  was  turning  him  to  romanticism ;  his  naturally  subjective, 
sentimental  temperament;  his  mystic  tendencies,  heritage  of  all  descendants 
of  Puritans;  his  wrought  and  receptive  condition;  his  utter  loneliness;  the 
old  mediaeval  town  with  its  castle  ruin;  the  romantic  nooks  and  groves  and 
legends;  the  opening  springtime  with  all  its  German  softness  and  beauty; 
and,  above  all,  the  atmosphere  of  romantic  poetry  that  was  shimmering  all 
about  him.  No  wonder  that  the  world  lost  its  sharp  outlines;  that  the  un- 
seen drew  nearer,  that  the  misty  past  became  the  reality;  that  dreams  and 
longings  dominated  at  length  his  soul. 

The  life  of  the  poet  by  his  brother,  that  book  of  strange  omissions,  is 
almost  silent  here.  We  see  little  of  the  processes  which,  during  those 
months  at  Heidelberg,  made  of  Longfellow  the  poet  that  we  know.  The 
biographer's  comment  implies  a  copious  journal,  or,  at  least,  a  wealth  of 
self-revealing  letters,  but  we  are  allowed  to  see  nothing,  though  otherwise 
it  is  impossible  fully  to  know  the  poet. 
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We  do  know,  however,  that  during  the  winter  and  spring  he  read  almost 
incessantly,  and  that  his  favorite  authors  were  from  that  romantic  school 
which  even  then  was  still  dominating  German  literature.  In  Bonn,  we 
know,  he  had  met  personally  the  venerable  A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  had  con- 
versed with  him.  We  know  that  he  read  fully  the  prose  of  Goethe,  Tieck, 
Hoffman,  and  Jean  Paul.  ^Many  hours  were  spent  in  solitary  rambles  in 
the  neighboring  woods  ...  In  sketching  among  the  castle  ruins,  or  en- 
joying the  magnificent  views  from  its  terraces.  Under  the  garden  trees  he 
read  Herder.  Sitting  on  the  benches  of  the  road  that  climbs  to  the  Wolfs- 
brunen,  Richter's  'Kampaner  Thai  is  his  companion.'  Hyperion  reveals 
fully  the  nature  of  his  reading  during  this  period.  He  was  familiar  with 
Tiegc's  *Urania,*  Bettina  Amim's  'Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child,' 
Amim's  and  Brentano's  *Boy's  Wonder-Horn,'  Novalis's  *Henry  of  Ofter- 
dingen,'  Hoffman's  'Tales,'  Fichte's  'Destiny  of  Man,'  Schubert's  'History 
of  the  Soul,'  Goethe's  'Faust,'  MuUer's  'Songs  of  a  Wandering  Horn 
Player,'  Jean  Paul's  'Titan,'  Uhland's  'Poems,'  Werner's  'Dramas,'  Tieck's 
*Poems,'  Carove's  'Story  Without  an  End,'  Salis'  and  Matthison's  'Lyrics.' 
These,  save  some  few  casual  allusions,  are  all  the  writers  mentioned  and 
criticised  in  'Hyperion,'  and  it  is  notable  that  with  the  single  exception  of 
Goethe,  they  belong,  all  of  them,  to  the  romantic  group.  It  is  almost  a  roll- 
call  of  the  school. 

The  influences  that  were  shaping  the  new  poet  did  not  end  with  the 
months  at  Heidelberg.  The  lonely  journey  into  Switzerland,  with  Uhland 
in  his  pocket,  the  meeting  with  Frances  Appleton  at  Interlachen,  the  solitary 
room  in  the  old  Cragie  House  at  Cambridge,  the  continued  reading  of 
Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  Tieck,  Hoffman,  the  brooding  and  dreaming  over 
'Hyperion' — ^the  three  years  from  that  November  day  at  Rotterdam  were 
the  crucible  from  which  emerged  the  Longfellow  which  we  know.  'Most 
of  the  time  I  am  alone,'  he  writes  to  Greene  two  years  after  his  return.  'I 
want  to  travel.  Am  too  excited,  too  tumultuous  inwardly  and  my  health 
suffers.'  He  records  in  his  journal  September  8,  1838:  'Moped  and 
groped  about  unwell.  Dejected — no  sunshine  in  the  souL'  His  college 
work  no  longer  inspired  him.  At  Bowdoin  he  had  written,  'I  am  delighted 
more  and  more  with  the  profession  I  have  chosen  ...  I  have  such  an  en- 
grossing interest  in  the  studies  of  my  profession  that  I  write  very  seldom 
except  in  connection  with  those  studies.'  Now  he  complains  constantly  of 
interruptions,  of  having  his  mind  a  playmate  for  boys.  'This  dragooning 
of  schoolboys  in  lessons  is  like  going  backward.'  He  longs  for  the  evening 
hours  when,  with  no  one  to  disturb  him,  he  can  read  and  write  and  dream 
deliciously  of  the  world  he  loves. 

To  get  the  full  meaning  of  this  period  in  Longfellow's  life  we  have 
only  to  read  'Hyperion,'  which  was  published  in  July,  1839.  The  events  of 
the  romance  may  be  'mostly  ficticious'  even  as  the  author  declared  to  Greene; 
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but  the  events  are  the  smallest  part  of  'Hyperion.'  'It  contains  my  cher- 
ished thoughts  for  three  years,'  he  declares;  he  might  have  said:  It  contains 
my  naked  soul.  The  shock,  the  brooding,  the  unutterable  longing  and 
heart-hunger,  the  vision  of  angels,  the  ministry  of  Night,  the  shadow-land 
of  the  romantic  poets,  the  new  love,  the  struggle  of  this  love  with  the  spectre 
of  the  past — it  is  all  here. 

The  Longfellow  of  *Outrc  Mer'  and  the  Bowdoin  days  is  a  thing  of 
the  far  past.  The  book  is  a  German  book,  like  a  translation  of  one  of 
those  thousand  shoots  that  sprang  up  about  the  trunk  of  'Wilhelm  Meister.' 
Even  the  conception  of  the  book  is  German  and  romantic.  Holderlin  had 
written  the  first  'Hyperion,'  so  naming  it,  he  explains,  because  he  stood 
'like  the  geese,  flat-footed  in  the  water  of  modernity,  impotently  endeavor- 
ing to  wing  his  flight  upward  toward  the  Greek  heaven.'  Like  all  the 
Tieck-Richter  romances  Longfellow's  book  is  a  rambling,  chaotic  creation, 
full  of  Jean  Paul  interludes  and  digressions,  with  the  slenderest  thread  of 
plot,  and  without  climax  or  dramatic  force.  In  every  way  is  it  typical  of  its 
class.  Everywhere  romance;  atmosphere  above  all:  'the  mingling  of  dav- 
light  and  starlight,'  'a  dreamy,  yearning,  ideal  indistinctness.'  We  can 
visualize  nothing.  The  heroine,  after  two  pages  of  description,  is  simply 
voice  and  eyes.  It  is  a  book  written  at  night  to  be  read  'the  evening  having 
come  and  the  tall  candles  being  lighted,' — a  book  without  predecessors  on 
this  side  the  water,  an  exotic,  a  pale  and  marvellous  night-moth  that  has 
fluttered  over  somehow  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  world.  Everywhere  night 
scenes  and  twilight.  The  plot  moves,  when  it  moves  at  all,  from  moon- 
light to  moonlight.  To  get  its  atmosphere,  read  of  Emma  of  Ilmenau,  who 
shunned  'the  glare  of  daylight  and  society,  and  wished  to  be  alone.  Like 
the  evening  primrose,  her  heart  opened  only  after  sunset;  but  bloomed 
through  the  dark  night  with  sweet  fragrance.' 

Longfellow  wrote  the  book  with  a  purpose.  'It  is  a  sincere  book,'  he 
writes  Greene,  to  whom,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  he  confided  his  inner 
life,  'showing  the  passage  of  a  morbid  mind  into  a  purer  and  healthier 
state.'  To  find  what  this  morbid  mind  was  we  have  only  to  read  the  chapter 
entitled  'The  Fountain  of  Oblivion.'  Here  the  student  Hieronymus,  who 
has  suddenly  been  dazzled  by  the  beautiful  Hermione,  until,  like  one  who 
has  looked  at  the  sun,  he  can  see  nothing  else,  thinks  to  drown  his  new  love 
in  the  Fountain  of  Oblivion.  As  he  stood  and  gazed  into  its  waters  'he 
beheld  far  down  in  their  silent  depths,  dim  and  ill-defined  outlines,  waving 
to  and  fro,  like  the  folds  of  a  white  garment  in  the  twilight.  Then  more 
distinct  and  permanent  shapes  arose — ^shapes  familiar  to  his  mind,  yet  for- 
gotten and  remembered  again,  as  the  fragments  of  a  dream;  till  at  length, 
far,  far  below  him,  he  beheld  the  great  City  of  the  Past,  with  silent  marble 
streets,  and  moss-grown  walls,  and  spires  uprising  with  a  wave-like,  flicker- 
ing motion.     And  amid  the  crowd  that  thronged  those  streets,  he  beheld 
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faces  once  familiar  and  dear  to  him;  and  heard  sorrowful,  sweet  voices 
singing,  O,  forget  us  not!  forget  us  not!  and  then  the  distant  mournful 
sound  of  funeral  bells,  that  were  tolling  below,  in  the  City  of  the  Past/  But 
despite  this  call  from  the  old  days  he  is  powerless  to  surrender  his  new  love, 
and  the  struggle  between  the  quick  and  the  dead  goes  on.  Even  at  the  close 
nothing  is  settled.  The  hero  does,  indeed,  during  the  last  few  pages,  re- 
solve  no  more  to  look  'mournfully  into  the  past,'  'to  be  a  man  among  men, 
and  no  longer  a  dreamer  among  shadows,'  but  it  comes  as  a  swift  impulse,  a 
mere  mood.  The  book  shows  no  gradual  growth  of  character,  no  steady 
leading  up  to  this  crisis.  There  is  effect,  but  no  cause.  There  can  be  no 
transformation  of  soul  at  the  mere  sight  of  an  epitaph. 

All  through  this  period  we  find  evidences  of  a  struggle  in  the  poet's 
life — z  wrestling,  not  only  with  the  new  love  that  confronted  the  jealous 
past,  but  with  the  moodiness,  the  aimlessness,  the  idle  dreaming,  the  vain 
regrets  which  had  begun  during  those  solitary  months  at  Heidelberg.  His 
Puritan  conscience  and  the  teaching  of  the  later  Goethe  were  protesting 
against  mere  dreaming,  and  moonlight,  and  lack  of  definite  aim.  That 
I^ongfellow  was  inclined  to  moodiness  and  dreaming,  with  a  tendency  even  to 
the  purposeless,  we  have  only  to  read  his  journals  to  know.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  Mr.  Churchill  of  his  own  'Kavanagh,' — 'a  dreamy,  poetic  man.'  *Life 
presented  itself  to  him  like  the  Sphynx,  with  its  perpetual  riddle  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal.  To  the  solution  of  this  dark  problem  he  devoted  his  days 
and  his  nights.  He  was  forced  to  teach  grammar  when  he  would  have 
written  poems;  and  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  the  trivial 
things  of  life  postponed  the  great  designs,  which  he  felt  capable  of  accom- 

Elishing,  but  never  had  the  resolute  courage  to  begin.  Thus  he  dallied  with 
is  thoughts  and  with  all  things,  and  wasted  his  strength  on  trifles ;  like  the 
lazy  sea,  that  plays  with  the  pebbles  on  the  beach.'  And  after  years  the  old 
schoolmaster  had  done  nothing — 'the  same  dreams,  the  same  longings,  the 
same  aspirations,  the  same  indecision  .  .  .  While  he  mused  the  fire  burned 
in  other  brains.'  This  is  the  picture  of  the  true  romanticist,  of  a  Brentano 
or  a  Tieck, — it  is  the  confession  of  a  weakness  of  the  whole  school. 

Against  this  extreme  Longfellow  had  constantly  to  struggle.  He  wrote 
the  Tsalm  of  Life'  with  the  same  quill  that  had  produced  that  penultimate 
chapter  of  'Hyperion,'  and  the  inspiration  of  both  was  the  same.  He 
first  made  public  the  poem  during  a  lecture  on  Goethe— -doubtless  to  illus- 
trate the  spirit  of  'Wilhelm  Meister.'  Goethe,  too,  had  had  his  period  of 
dreaminff,  of  melancholy,  of  irresolution.  'That  the  life  of  man  is  but  a 
dream,'  he  had  written  in  'The  Sorrows  of  Werther,'  'has  come  into  many 
a  head;  and  with  me,  too,  some  feeling  of  that  sort  is  ever  at  work.'  But 
the  Goethe  of  the  'Wilhelm  Meister'  period  is  another  man.  Life  is  no 
longer  a  dream,  but  a  place  for  work.  Be  self-reliant,  self-forgetful,  he 
cries,  away  with  introspection  and  morbid  dreams : 
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'Life's  no  resting,  but  a  moving, 
Let  thy  life  be  deed  on  deed.' 

He  could  say  now  to  the  Werther  of  his  youth : 

*Once  more  then,  much-wept  shadow,  dost  thou  dare 

Boldly  to  face  the  day's  clear  light, 
To  meet  me  on  fresh  blooming  meadows  fair. 

And  dost  not  tremble  at  my  sight? 

'Act,  then,  as  I,  and  look  with  joyous  mind. 

The  moment  in  the  face ;  nor  linger  thou ! 
Meet  it  with  speed,  so  fraught  with  life,  so  kind 

In  action,  and  in  love  so  radiant  now.' 

The  very  soul  of  *\Vilhelm  Meister'  is  the  message,  'art  is  long,  life  is 
short,  judgment  difficult,  opportunity  transient — therefore,  be  doing.' 

'Keep  not  standing  fixed  and  rooted. 

Briskly  venture,  briskly  roam  1 
Head  and  hand,  where'er  thou  foot  it. 

And  stout  heart  are  still  at  home. 
In  each  land  the  sun  does  visit 

We  are  gay  whate'er  betide; 
To  give  space  for  wandering,  is  it 

That  the  world  was  made  so  wide.' 

The  message  came  to  Longfellow,  as,  indeed,  it  had  come  to  all  Eu- 
rope, like  a  breath  from  the  living  North.  Frederick  Schlegel  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  molded  by  three  great  tendencies: 
Fichte's  'frissenschafslehre/  Goethe's  'Wilhelm  Meister,'  and  the  French 
Revolution,  and  there's  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 

It  was  this  ringing  message  of  action,  of  stirring  self-reliance,  this 
challenge  of  the  aimlessness,  the  idle  dreamings,  the  sentimentality  of  the 
age,  that  Longfellow  put  into  verse  for  his  own  soul  discipline.  His  first 
intent  was  that  it  should  be  for  no  eyes  but  his  own.  Read,  with  this  thought 
in  mind,  'The  Psalm  of  Life'  becomes  immediately  significant.  There  is  no 
haziness  about  even  the  first  stanza,  though  I  believe  a  prize  was  once 
oflfered  to  anyone  who  could  interpret  the  stanza,  and  no  one  succeeded  in 
winning  it.  The  poem  is  everywhere  full  of  crudeness.  But,  despite  de- 
fects, the  poem  marks  a  crisis  in  Longfellow's  life,  and,  in  some  ways,  a 
crisis  in  American  thinking.    This  is  the  substance  of  what  he  wrote : 

Life's  no  time  for  dreams;  the  soul  that  simply  slumbers  and  dreams  is 
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not  living  at  all.  The  world,  it  is  true,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere  shadow  or 
dream  even  as  it  did  to  Werther,  but  it  is  not — ('things  are  not  what  they 
seem')  life  is  real.  Art  is  long;  life  is  short  —  act;  look  the  moment  in  the 
face.  It  is  not  for  me  to  muse  idly  on  the  future,  building  castles,  nor  to  be 
the  slave  of  the  past.    It  is  for  me  to  be  up  and  doing  today. 

It  was  the  first  real  breaking  of  the  spirit  of  *Wilhelm  Meister'  on  our 
shores,  and  it  quickened  the  heart-beat  of  the  nation.  In  an  era  of  sen- 
timentalism,  of  Wertherism,  of  Byronism,  of  graveyardism — Wendell  sug- 
gests as  a  general  name  for  Bryant's  works  'Glimpses  of  the  Grave.'  It 
came,  indeed,  as  the  dash  of  steel.  No  wonder  it  gripped  the  iVmerican 
conscience,  even  as  it  had  stirred  Germany  and  Europe. 

It  was  not  in  poetry,  however,  that  the  Longfellow  of  the  Heidelberg 
era  sought  to  express  himself  publicly.  Months  after  the  issue  of  'Hyperion' 
he  was  doubtful  as  to  his  work.  'Meditating  what  I  shall  do  next.  Shall 
it  be  two  volumes  more  of  Hyperion,  or  a  drama  on  Cotton  Mather?' 
Poetry  he  had  reserved  for  expressing  his  own  innermost  soul.  What  he 
wrote  was  for  no  other  eye.  The  earliest  stammer  of  his  new  mood  he  had 
written  during  that  first  solitary  winter  at  Cambridge,  a  Novalisque  lyric 
confided  a  year  later  to  his  journal,  and  then,  later  still,  after  the  startling 
success  of  The  Psalm  of  Life,'  given  to  the  public  as  'The  Footsteps  of 
Angels.'  One  cannot  understand  the  later  Longfellow  without  careful 
study  of  this  earliest  of  his  lyrics.  I  shall  quote  it  entire  in  its  earlier  ver- 
sion; it  brings  us  nearer  to  the  poet: 

*When  the  hours  of  day  are  numbered, 

And  the  soul-like  voice  of  night 
Wakes  the  better  soul  that  slumbered 

To  a  holy  calm  delight; 

'Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 

And  like  spectres  grim  and  tall. 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 

Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall, 

'Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door; 
The  belov'd  ones,  the  true-hearted 

Come  to  sit  with  me  once  more. 

'And  with  them  the  being  beauteous 

Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 
More  than  all  tnings  else  to  love  me. 

And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 
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'With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 

Conies  she  like  a  shape  divine, 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 

Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

'And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me, 

With  her  deep  and  tender  eyes, 
Like  the  stars  so  still  and  saint-like, 

Looking  downward  from  the  skies.' 

Here  we  have  the  ver}'  soul  of  Novalis.  The  life  of  the  night  has 
become  the  only  real  life.  Day  is  the  unreality;  the  'better  soul*  sleeps  until 
the  twilight  comes.  As  with  Novalis  the  partitions  between  the  material 
and  the  spirit  world  have  all  but  vanished.  Again  and  again  do  we  catch 
this  note  in  Longfellow: 

'Have  I  dreamed  or  was  it  real 

What  I  saw  as  in  a  vision. 
When  to  marches  hymeneal 
In  the  land  of  the  ideal. 

Moved  my  thoughts  o'er  fields  Elysian  ?' 

The  two  worlds  of  waking  and  of  dreaming,  of  flesh  and  of  spirit,  lie 
very  close  together  in  Longfellow's  poems.  There  is  no  need  to  give  a  list: 
'Haunted  Houses,'  'Song  of  the  Silent  Land,'  'The  Two  Angels,'  'The 
Haunted  Chamber,'  'Atif  H^icdersehen*  are  enough  to  illustrate.  Years 
later,  after  his  early  romanticism  had  become  modified  somewhat,  the  poet 
could  still  say,  it  is  at  night  that  the  better  life  begins;  the  day  is  the  time 
for  phantoms  and  ghosts,  not  the  night;  the  things  of  day  are  trivial  and 
commonplace,  and  without  the  reality  of  night,  life  would  be  unendurable. 

'Into  the  darkness  and  the  hush  of  night 
Slowly  the  landscape  sinks,  and  fades  away. 
And  with  it  fades  the  phantoms  of  the  day. 

The  ghosts  of  men  and  things,  that  haunt  the  light. 

The  crowd,  the  clamor,  the  pursuit,  the  flight. 
The  unprofitable  splendor  and  display. 
The  agitations  and  the  cares  that  prey 

Upon  our  hearts,  all  vanish  out  of  sight. 

The  better  life  begins;  the  world  no  more 
Molests  us;  all  its  records  we  erase 

From  the  dull  commonplace  book  of  our  lives. 

That  like  a  palimpsest  is  written  o'er 
With  trivial  incidents  of  time  and  place. 

And,  lo!  the  ideal,  hidden  beneath,  revives.' 
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The  success  of  the  'Psalm  of  Life'  and  the  few  lyrics  that  had  followed 
it,  joined  with  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  induced  Longfellow,  late  in 
the  year  1839,  to  issue  a  collection  of  his  lyrics  and  translations.  The  very 
title,  'Voices  of  the  Night,'  is  significant.  It  was  two  books  in  one:  the 
Bryantesque  poems,  and  the  translations  of  the  early  Longfellow,  and  the 
psalms  and  translations  of  the  Heidelberg  poet.  The  nine  original  poems 
are  the  soul  of  the  book,  and  they  are  saturated  through  and  through  with 
the  soft  shades  of  German  romanticism.  The  'Prologue,'  which  opens  the 
collection  with  a  bit  of  Tieck's  fValdeinsamkeit,  finds  the  poet  amid  the 
shadows  of  a  solemn  and  silent  wood,  dreaming  under  a  patriarchal  tree. 
He  determines  that  hereafter  his  songs  must  be  not  of  the  external  and  the 
objective,  things  of  the  daylight,  but  of  the  world  within  him,  and  the 
solemn  voices  of  the  night.  In  the  next  poem  we  are  in  the  full  current  of 
romanticism:  'the  manifold,  soft  chimes  that  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of 
the  night';  'from  the  cool  silence  of  the  midnight  air,  my  spirit  drank  re- 
pose' ;  and 

'Oh,  holy  night,  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before; 
Thou  layest  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  care 

And  they  complain  no  more.' 

It  is  in  the  self-same  key  as  the  'Hymns  to  the  Night' :  'But  sacred 
Night,  with  her  unspoken  mysteries  draws  me  to  her  .  .  .  Dost  thou  not 
feel  pity  for  us,  O,  holy  Night?  .  .  .  My  whole  being  awakes.  I  am  thine 
and  thou  are  mine.  Night  has  aroused  me  to  life  and  manhood.'  It  is  a 
dominant  note  in  Longfellow :  'The  Light  of  the  Stars,'  'The  Beleagered 
City,'  'I  Stood  on  the  Bridge  at  Midnight,'  'The  Day  is  Done,'  'The  Rainy 
Day,'  'Daylight  and  Moonlight,'  'Afternoon  in  February,'  'Curfew,'  'The 
Wind  Over  the  Chimney'  —  their  spirit  pervades  like  an  atmosphere  all  of 
the  poet's  work. 

It  was  this  element  that  gave  to  Longfellow  his  instant  popularity,  both 
in  America  and  in  England.  The  people  were  ready  for  the  'sadness  and 
longing,'  and  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  the  German  school.  They  had  been 
prepared  by  the  sentimentalism  of  Byron  and  Moore,  by  the  mediaevalism 
of  Scott,  by  the  lacrimose  poets,  by  'The  Sorrows  of  Werther.'  Germany 
had  had  no  small  influence  m  molding  the  English  writings  of  the  early  cen- 
tury, but  it  had  been  the  Germany  of  Burger  and  the  Sturm  und  Drag, 
It  had  touched  Scott  and  Coleridge  and  Byron,  but  none  of  them,  even 
Coleridge,  had  cared  much  for  Tieck.  The  work  of  the  ^Spatromantiker/ 
especially  the  softened  romance  of  Uhland,  had  come  not  at  all  to  English 
and  American  readers.  It  was  brought  in  by  Longfellow  as  something  ut- 
terly new.    Not  that  he  did  it  deliberately  or  even  consciously.    He  brought 
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it  not  because  it  had  appealed  to  his  fancy,  or  because  it  had  seemed  a  pleas- 
ing acquisition  to  display  to  his  countrymen,  but  because  it  had  become  a 
veritable  part  of  himselt.  He  sang  it  even  as  Salis  and  Uhland  had  done, 
because  his  new  soul  had  had  in  Germany  its  birth  and  its  beginning.  It 
was  romanticism,  but  it  was  far  removed  from  that  of  the  first,  wild  Freder- 
ick Schlegel  type,  that  worshipped  the  moon,  loved  its  neighbor's  wife,  and 
joined  the  Catholic  church;  it  was  of  the  later  school  —  dreamy  and  medi- 
tative, full  of  delicious  sadness  and  longing,  of  subdued  mediaeval  ism,  of 
vagueness  and  hazy  outline,  of  'old  forgotten,  far-off  things  and  battles  long 
alone,' — in  a  word,  the  romanticism  of  Uhland. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  poet  sooner  or  later  should  have  essayed  the 
ballad,  that  literary  form  so  peculiarly  the  province  of  romanticism.  He 
had  read  Amim  and  Brentano  with  eagerness.  *The  boy's  "Wonder- 
Horn,"  '  he  exclaims  in  'Hyperion.'  *I  know  the  book  almost  by  heart.  Of 
all  your  German  books,  it  is  the  one  which  produces  upon  my  imagination 
the  most  wild  and  magic  influence.  I  have  a  passion  for  ballads  .  .  .  They 
are  the  gypsy  children  of  song,  bom  under  green  hedge-rows,  in  the  leafy 
lanes  and  by-paths  of  literature  —  in  the  genial  summertime.' 

Ballads,  indeed,  had  been  almost  his  first  thought  when  he  looked  about 
him  for  poetic  material  during  that  first  period  at  Cambridge.  *The  Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus'  was  the  fifth  poem  that  he  wrote.  'I  have  been  looking 
at  the  old  northern  sagas,'  he  confides  to  his  journal  in  1818,  *and  thinking 
of  a  series  of  ballads  or  a  romantic  poem  on  the  deeds  of  the  first  bold  Vik- 
ing who  crossed  to  this  western  world,  with  storm  spirits  and  devil  machin- 
ery under  water.'  He  proposed  to  Hawthorne  that  they  collaborate  in 
Amim-Brentano  style  for  the  production  of  a  collection  of  marvellous  fairy 
tales  and  ballads  for  boys. 

The  proposal  to  Hawthorne  was  evidently  a  mere  impulse.  Soon 
after  we  find  Hawthorne  writing,  'You  refuse  to  let  me  blow  a  blast  upon 
the  "Wonder  Horn."  '  Assuredly  you  have  a  right  to  make  all  the  music 
on  your  own  instrument;  but  I  should  serve  you  right  were  I  to  set  up  an 
opposition  —  for  instance,  with  a  cornstalk  fiddle  or  a  pumpkinvinc  trum- 
pet.' Hawthorne's  threatened  trumpet  gave  out  at  length  the  well-known 
*Wonder  Book,"  and  Longfellow's  blast  was  the  'Ballads  and  other  Poems' 
of  1841. 

The  horn  rang  at  frequent  intervals  during  all  the  rest  of  the  poet's 
life.  The  Norman  Baron,'  'Walter  von  der  Vogelweid,'  The  Phantom 
Ship,'  The  Emperor's  Bird's  Nest,'  'Oliver  Basselin,'  'Victor  Galbraith,' 
'A  Ballad  of  the  Dutch  Fleet'  —  they  all  have  the  true  ballad  ring;  they 
might  be  translations  from  Uhland.  Their  charm  lies  in  their  simplicity, 
their  haunting  melody,  their  human  interest,  their  dreamy  indistinctness, 
their  echoes  of  the  dim  past.  They  are  romatic  in  their  ever>'  line;  they 
have  nothing  American  about  them.     'The  wreck  of  the  Hesperus'  might 
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have  happened  in  the  North  Sea,  and  Paul  Revere's  ride  with  a  change 
of  names  might  have  been  an  episode  of  the  German  wars. 

What  Longfellow  was  after  the  publication  of  this  second  volume 
of  poems  he  remained.  His  third  residence  in  Germany  in  1842  deep- 
ened his  romaticism,  but  it  did  not  modify  it.  He  had  discovered  his  voca- 
tion. The  sudden  and  widespread  popularity  of  his  poetry  had  first  aston- 
ished and  then  sobered  him.  The  voice  of  the  people  was  unmistakable, 
and  it  was  like  a  call  from  on  high.  No  more  prose,  —  life  was  poesy. 
*I  have  been  giving  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  young  poets,'  he  writes 
from  Mariensberg.  He  had  found  Freiligrath  and  had  spent  many  de- 
licious days  with  him  in  his  romantic  home  on  the  Rhine.  Young  Germany 
attracted  him  not  at  all ;  he  was  of  Uhland  and  the  Rhine,  not  of  Heine. 

He  came  home  to  write  The  Belfry  of  Bruges'  and  'Nuremberg/ 
poems  breathing  romaticism  from  every  line.  The  very  choice  of  Nurem- 
berg as  the  subject  of  a  poem  is  enough  to  classify  the  poet,  for  was  not 
that  dreamy  old  city,  *that  pearl  of  the  middle  ages,'  the  very  apotheosis 
of  romaticism?  When  Tieck  and  Wackenroder  traveled  together  over 
Germany,  they  had  entered  the  old  town  in  a  sort  of  dream.  'In  a  species 
of  aesthetic  intoxication,'  says  Brandes,  'the  friends  wandered  around  the 
churches  and  the  graveyards ;  they  stood  by  the  grave  of  Albert  Diirer  and 
Hans  Sachs;  a  vanished  world  arose  before  their  eyes,  and  the  life  of  an- 
cient Nuremberg  became  to  them  the  romance  of  art.'  It  became  in  a 
way  the  capital  city  of  the  romantic  movement,  and  all  that  it  was  to  those 
early  dreamers  Longfellow  has  caught  in  his  poem  : 

'Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song, 
Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like  the  rooks  that  round  them  throng: 

"Memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  emperors,  rough  and  bold 
Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  time-defying,  centuries  old. 

"Vanished  is  the  ancient  splendor,  and  before  my  dreamy  eye 
Wave  those  mingled  shapes  and  figures,  like  a  faded  tapestry. 

*Not  thy  councils,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win  for  thee  the  world's  regard; 
"Dtat  thy  painter,  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  Hans  Sachs  thy  cobbler  bard.' 

This  yearning  for  the  ideal,  this  turning  away  from  the  common- 
place present  to  the  vague  mediaeval  world  where  fancy  and  the  imagina- 
tion may  foot  it  free,  is  the  very  life  of  romaticism.  But  the  later  Ger- 
man School  softened  its  pictures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  delighted  in 
sentimental  musings  amid  the  ruins,  in  pathetic  legend.  In  dreamy  pic- 
tures of  monks  and  harpers  and  knights  and  radiant  maidens  with  soft 
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blue  eyes.  Heine,  the  harshest  critic  of  the  school,  declared  that  in  Uh- 
land's  writings  *the  naive,  rude,  powerful  tones  of  the  Middle  Ages  are 
not  reproduced  with  idealized  fidelity,  but  rather  they  are  dissolved  into 
a  sickly,  sentimental  melancholy\  Neary  half  of  Longfellow's  poems  are 
mediaeval  in  background,  and  it  is  the  mediaevalism  of  Uhland.  In  work 
like  'The  Golden  Legend',  an  adaptation  of  'Der  Arme  Heinrich\  he  is  at 
his  best.  Its  atmosphere  from  beginning  to  end  is  that  which  plays  over 
all  of  his  most  characteristic  work,  —  soft  melancholy,  vague  yearnings, 
feeling  above  everything.  To  G.  P.  R.  James  the  poem  resembled  *an 
old  ruin  with  the  ivy  and  the  rich  blue  mold  upon  it.'  It  is  rather  the 
dream  of  a  monk  over  his  rubrics. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  Romish  church  with  its  traditions  and  its 
impressive  ceremonials  and  institutions  should  appeal  strongly  to  the  poet, 
as  it  did  to  all  of  his  school.  He  drew  upon  it  constantly  for  his  imagery 
and  his  epithets:  *the  owl  is  a  grave  bird;  a  monk,  who  chants  midnight 
mass  in  the  great  temple  of  nature';  the  old  clock  on  the  stairs  is  also  'a 
monk,  who,  crosses  himself  and  sighs,  Alas.' 

*The  winds  like  anthems  roll; 
They  are  chanting  solemn  masses. 
Singing,  Tray  for  this  poor  soul. 
Pray,  pray! 

'And  the  hooded  clouds  like  friars. 

Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain. 
And  patter  their  doleful  prayers; 

But  their  prayers  are  all  in  vain, 
All  in  vain!' 

Indeed  to  read  the  poet  is  like  entering  some  ancient  Gothic  cathedral 
with  its  subdued  light,  its  half-crumbled  monuments  of  crusaders,  its  soft- 
ly murmuring  organ,  its  shuddery  vaults  with  the  bones  of  maidens,  its 
slow  procession  of  chanting  monks,  its  coolness  and  its  mystery. 

Touch  Longfellow  where  you  will  and  you  will  find  the  German 
romance.  It  shows  itself  in  his  devotion  to  Dante,  that  mystic  of  mys- 
tics, that  'spokesman  of  the  Middle  Ages.' 

'I  enter  and  I  see  thee  in  the  gloom 

Of  the  long  aisles,  O  poet  Saturnine  1 

And  strive  to  make  my  steps  keep  pace  with  thine. 
The  air  is  filled  with  some  unknown  perfume. 
The  congregation  of  the  dead  make  room 

For  thee  to  pass;  the  votive  tapers  shine; 

Like  rooks  that  haunt  Ravennas  groves  of  pine 
The  hovering  echoes  fly  from  tomb  to  tomb. 
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'From  the  confessionals  I  hear  arise 

Rehearsals  of  forgotten  tragedies 

And  lamentations  from  the  crypts  below ; 
And  then  a  voice  celestial  that  begins 
With  the  pathetic  words,  "Although  your  sins 

As  scarlet  be,"  and  ends  with  **as  the  snow."  ' 

In  his  Fichte-drawn  message  of  consolation,  —  be  resigned,  all  is  Provi- 
dence; in  his  choice  of  material,  the  same  spirit  appears. 

*The  romatic  school,'  says  Beers,  'sought  to  reinforce  its  native  stock 
of  materials  by  motifs  drawn  from  foreign  literatures,  and  particularly 
from  Norse  mythology  and  from  Spanish  romance.'  In  his  passion  for 
northern  myth  Longfellow  surpassed  even  Schlegel  and  Uhland.  His 
translations  and  adaptations  and  above  all  his  'Hiawatha,'  that  'Indian 
edda'  as  he  called  it,  that  poem  which  gives  not  only  the  metre  but  the  very 
atmosphere  and  soul  of  tne  Finnish  'Kalevala,'  attest  this.  For  his  fond- 
ness for  Spanish  romance  one  has  only  to  read  his  earliest  drama. 

Romanticism  is  only  another  name  for  youth  and  aspiration.  With 
the  middle  years  of  life  the  colors  fade;  the  vague  melancholy  which 
somehow  is  inseparable  from  young  manhood,  is  forgotten;  experience  dis- 
ciplines the  imagination;  life  takes  on  more  restrained  and  sober  moods. 
Uhland  ceased  to  sing  long  before  middle  life;  Heine  was  a  romanticist 
only  during  his  early  years.  Longfellow's  distinctively  romatic  period  was 
over  before  1849.  I^  was  then  diat  he  began  to  think  of  the  larger  art, 
and  to  plan  a  'tower  of  song  with  loftly  parapet'. 

But  it  is  not  the  work  of  this  latter  period  tinged  with  romaticism 
even  as  it  is,  that  stands  to-day  in  the  popular  mind  as  Longfellow.  It 
is  the  little  handful  of  lyrics  written  near  the  year  1840  that  the  world  at 
large  now  associates  with  his  name.  The  dramas,  the  later  lyrics,  the 
'Christus,'  even  the  'Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn'  are  unknown  to  the  man  in 
the  street,  but  he  knows  'The  Psalm  of  Life'  and  'The  Bridge.'  A  col- 
lege class  of  two  hundred  men,  asked  recently  to  write  without  prepara- 
tion each  a  list  of  the  poems  of  Longfellow,  handed  in  altogether  only 
thirty  titles,  and  these  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  mention  were:  'Evan- 
geline,' 'Hiawatha,'  'Miles  Standish,'  'The  Village  Blacksmith,'  'The 
Psalm  of  Life,'  'The  Children's  Hour,'  'Paul  Revere's  Ride,'  'The  Build- 
ing  of  the  Ship,'  'The  Day  is  Done,'  'The  Bridge,'  'The  Skeleton  in  Armor,' 
•The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,'  'The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,'  'The  Rainy 
Day,'  'Excelsior,'  'The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers'  'The  Footsteps  of  An- 
gels/ 'The  Arrow  and  the  Song,'  'Resignation,'  'The  Arsenal  at  Springfield' 
and  ^Maidenhood.'  The  rest  were  scattering.  Of  this  list  only  'Hia- 
watha,' 'Miles  Standish,'  'The  Children's  Hour,'  and  'Paul  Revere's  Ride' 
were  written  after  1849.    ^^^  ^^^  1^  suggestive.    This  is  Longfellow  as 
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the  people  know  him,  but  this  is  also  the  Longfellow  of  the  Heidelberg 
vision — ^the  Longfellow  of  unchecked  German  romance.  It  was  this  very 
element  that  gave  him  his  popularity.  The  age  was  revolting  against 
sentimentalism,  but  it  caught  eagerly  at  the  new  tone  of  soft  melancholy, 
of  melodious  pathos,  of  idealized  antiquity,  of  genre  art,  of  mysticism 
subdued  by  Goethe,  —  in  a  word,  it  caught  eagerly  at  German  romantic- 
ism for  the  first  time  whispering  its  haunting  music  in  English  ears. 

Longfellow  was  distinctively  a  lyrist.  Although  half  of  all  his  origi- 
nal poetry  is  in  dramatic  form,  he  was  far  from  being  a  dramatist  as  was 
Uhland,  who  also  wrote  dramas.  The  drama  requires  action,  plot,  abso- 
lute definiteness,  —  distinctness  first  of  all.  There  must  be  evolution  of 
character,  cause  and  effect,  a  steady  and  irresistible  march  of  events  toward 
the  final  culmination.  It  must  deal  too  with  intensely  individualized  figures 
that  stand  out  objectively  against  a  background  that  does  not  dominate  or 
distract.  But  Longfellow  was  first  of  all  subjective;  he  saw  through  the 
lens  of  his  own  soul, — shadowy  etherial  beings;  he  could  tell  of  his  own 
emotions,  and  aspirations  and  longings,  but  he  was  powerless  like  all  of 
the  romantic  poets  to  view  life  objectively,  to  paint  sharp  outlines,  to  work 
step  by  step  to  an  inevitable  climax. 

He  came  the  nearest  to  success  in  *The  Spanish  Student,'  but  even  this 
is  essentially  lyric.  It  is  a  young  man's  dream,  full  of  romantic  sentiment, 
of  effects  without  cause,  of  vague  characterization, — -charming  situations 
rather  than  dramatic  development.  To  quote  a  criticism  on  Tieck,  *a!l 
its  author's  care  is  lavished  upon  what  he  calls  the  climate  of  events, 
their  atmosphere  and  fragrance,  tone  and  color,  the  mood  they  inspired, 
the  shadow  they  cast,  the  light  in  which  they  are  seen,  which  is  invariably 
that  of  the  moon.'  Longfellow's  poetic  works  fill  nine  volumes,  yet  if 
his  lyrics  were  published  alone  they  would  fill  scarce  one,  —  a  remarkable 
fact  when  we  consider  that  he  was  a  lyrist  only,  a  lyrist  as  preeminently 
as  was  Salis  or  Ronsard.  He  is  at  his  best  only  in  the  poetrv  of  moments, 
of  moods,  of  the  individual  soul.  And  of  all  his  lyrics  the  most  sjpon* 
taneous  and  genuine  are  his  sonnets  the  work  almost  wholly  of  his  later 
years,  and  it  is  because  they  welled  from  his  own  heart  and  are  not  like 
so  much  that  he  wrote  'poetry  to  the  second  power,'  —  poetry  about  poetry. 

Longfellow,  then,  was  a  lyrist  of  the  German  romantic  school.  Like 
Uhland  he  felt  rather  than  saw. 

Hawthorne  could  not  use  the  material  for  'Evangeline,'  it  was  too 
vague  and  dispersive  to  grip  his  imagination.  To  Longfellow  it  was  sim- 
ply pathos;  he  could  fell  it  and  that  was  enough.  He  never  visited  Acadia, 
or  tne  Mississippi,  or  the  Fall  of  Minnehaha,  —  there  was  no  need  of  it. 
Holderlin  had  never  visited  Greece  before  he  wrote  his  'Hyperion'  with 
chapter  after  chapter  of  description.  To  have  made  the  visit  might  have 
spoiled  the  picture.  Realism,  truth  to  actual  externals,  even  to  the  historical 
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facts  in  the  case  amounted  to  little  in  Longfellow's  scheme.  It  was  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  feeling  that  counted.  He  cared  only  to  call  up  the 
marchenwelt  with  the  golden  mist  over  it,  with  its  deliaous  sadness,  and 
its  pathetic  human  figure  dimly  seen,  and  the  result  is  a  book  that  has 
been  wept  over  by  two  generations  of  school-girls.  The  heroine  Evan- 
geline, is  a  mere  abstraction  impossible  to  visualize.  Heine  declared  that 
^the  women  in  Uhland's  poems  are  only  beautiful  shadows,  embodied 
moonshine.'  Trench  romanticism'  says  Brandes,  'produces  clearly  defined 
tigures;  the  ideal  of  German  romanticism  is  not  a  ngure  but  a  melody,  not 
definite  form  but  indefinite  aspiration.'  Evangeline  is  a  feminine  Heinrich 
von  Ofterdingen,  seeking  the  world  over  for  the  blue  flower,  and  losing 
it  in  the  end  just  when  it  seemed  in  her  grasp. 

And  it  is  so  of  'Hiawatha.'  It  is  romantic  through  and  through, 
unreal  even  to  ghostliness,  touching  the  actual  world  only  here  and  there. 
Its  atmosphere  and  its  melody  are  everything,  —  moonlight,  starlight, 
romantic  love,  the  days  that  are  forgotten,  and  over  all  sentiment  and 
pathos.  The  Indians  are  in  reality  monks  and  mediaeval  knights  and  first 
<"ousins  to  the  gods  of  northern  mythology. 

Downward  through  the  evening  twilight 
In  the  day  that  are  forgotten 
In  the  unremembered  ages 
From  the  full  moon  fell  Nokomis 
Fell  the  beautiful  Nokomis 
She  a  wife,  but  not  a  mother. 

Downward  through  the  evening  twilight 
On  the  muiskoday,  the  meadow. 
On   the  prairie   full  of  blossoms. 
'Seel  a  star  falls  1'  said  the  people 
From  the  sky  a  star  is  falling. 

There  among  the  ferns  and  mosses 
There  among  the  prairie  lilies 
On  the  muskoday,  the  meadow. 
In  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight 
Fair  Nokomis  bore  a  daughter 
And  she  called  her  name  Wenonah 
As  the  first-born  of  her  daughters 
And  the  daughter  of  Nokomis 
Grew  up  like  the  prairie  lilies. 
Grew  a  tall  and  slender  maiden. 
With  the  beauty  of  the  moonlight 
With  the  beauty  of  the  starlight.* 
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A  vague  dream  it  is  of  fairy  land,  of  monsters  and  marvels,  the  fancies 
of  a  childlike  people,  —  and  its  main  charm  is  'the  moonlight  and  die 
starlight'  the  soft  Indian  summer  that  envelops  it  like  a  haze.  But  as  Ibsen 
said  of  Schiller's  'Jungfrau/  *there  is  no  experience  in  it.  It  is  not  the 
result  of  powerful  personal  impressions,  but  is  a  composition.' 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  main  criticism  that  must  be  made  of  all 
the  romantic  school:  their  work  is  the  result  of  conscious  intention.  The 
Stum  und  Drang  of  a  literture  is  expulsive,  creative,  unconscious.  The 
poet  works  like  Burger  and  Bums  and  Whittier  be  cause  he  must,  but  the 
romancers,  as  Goethe  has  well  expressed  it,  live  'in  a  period  of  forced  tal- 
ent.' All  but  a  few  of  Longfellow's  poems  and  those  his  sonnets  were 
written  with  books  face  down  about  his  writing  pad.  He  prized  transla- 
tion since  it  acted  as  a  stimulant.  'It  stirs  up  germs  of  thought.'  Imagine 
Bums  or  Burger  or  Keats  saying  this.  As  a  result  his  work  'induces,'  as 
Emerson  expressed  it,  'a  serene  mood.'  Seldom  do  we  feel  the  heart  bea^ 
faster  and  suddenly  hold  our  breaths  as  we  catch  glimpses  of  new  worlds. 
All  is  melodious  and  serene,  in  an  atmosphere  of  delicious  twilight,  —  and 
the  atmosphere  and  the  melody  are  eveiything. 

His  poetry  is  really  American  only  in  its  themes.  He  cared  little 
for  the  prosaic,  bustling  life  of  his  native  land;  his  heart  was  elsewhere. 
None  or  our  writers  traveled  so  little  in  their  own  country;  aside  from 
one  trip  to  Washington  he  never  got  further  west  than  New  York.  He 
looked  eastward  rather  than  westward;  the  study  in  the  old  Craigie  house 
had  only  eastem  windows.  The  buming  problems,  the  fiery  struggle  of 
the  fortys  and  iiftys  really  bored  him  at  times.  'Dined  with  Agassiz  to 
meet  Emerson  and  others,'  he  writes  in  his  joumal  in  that  tumultous  year 
1856.  'I  was  amused  and  annoyed  to  see  how  soon  the  conversation 
drifted  off  into  politics.  It  was  not  till  after  dinner  in  the  library,  that 
we  got  upon  anything  really  interesting.'  It  is  like  Dumas'  tumine  from 
the  subject  of  tailors'  bills  and  rents  and  the  cost  of  living  to  ttiat  of 
romance  with  the  remark  'let  us  now  tum  to  real  life.'  With  Sumner, 
that  flame  of  fire,  for  his  bosom  friend,  it  was  impossible  for  the  poet  to 
be  wholly  indifferent  to  passing  events;  he  could  even  write  a  few  grace- 
ful and  colorless  lyrics  on  slavery  that  are  to  Whittier's  as  water  to  aqua 
regia,  yet  he  seems  never  to  have  caught  the  full  thrill  and  meaning  of 
the  land  and  the  age  in  which  his  life  had  been  cast.  He  remained  to  the 
last  the  gentle,  lovable,  monkish  scholar,  content  with  his  friends  and 
his  dreams  of  olden  times,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  a  mighty  epic  was  enact- 
ing at  his  very  door. 

He  is  our  Jean  Paul,  'the  beloved,'  with  his  cheery  optimism,  his  be- 
lief in  the  worth  of  the  individual,  his  genre  pictures,  his  soft  dreamy  idyls, 
his  Fichte  message  of  resignation;  and  he  is  our  Uhland  with  his  half  lights, 
his  softened  mysticism,  his  mediaeval  atmosphere,  his  serene  level  of  ex- 
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cellence.  At  to  whether  or  not  his  great  influence  upon  the  common  people 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  at  their  most  receptive  stage  was  altogether 
good,  is  open  to  question.  When  America  like  a  school  girl  was  hunger- 
ing for  culture  and  for  poetry,  Longfellow  gave  German  romance  and 
he  gave  little  else.  He  came  at  the  only  moment  in  our  history  when  he 
could  have  had  a  full  hearing,  or  at  least  at  the  only  moment  when  he 
could  have  been  given  the  leading  place  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  May 
it  not  be  possible  that  the  present  lade  of  stamina  in  our  later  poetry  is  an 
effect  of  this  cause? 

But  it  is  vain  to  speculate;  whatever  we  may  say  Longfellow^s  place 
is  secure.  He  will  be  our  beloved  poet,  just  as  Uhland  and  Jean  Paul 
are  beloved.  His  lyrics  of  consolation  will  still  console  the  feminine  heart 
though  they  contain  only  Fichte  set  to  melody  and  moonlight.  But  his 
influence  upon  the  future  cannot  be  a  large  one.  America  and  the  world 
have  outgrown  German  romanticism.  Lowell  wrote  young  Howells: 
*You  must  sweat  the  Heine  out  of  you  as  men  do  mercury  r  the  young 
poet  of  the  new  century  must  sweat  out  Longfellow.  We  demand  tonday 
not  vagueness  but  sharpness  of  outline.  Full  and  clear  comes  the  de- 
mand :  show  us  life,  tell  us  the  truth  of  life  in  the  concrete,  in  words  that 
bite  and  bum.  The  office  of  the  poet  no  longer  is  merely  to  please,  to 
induce  a  serene  mood.  Mere  fancy  and  prettiness,  mere  conceits  and 
melody,  mere  atmosphere,  mere  traditions  soft  with  the  years,  and  longings 
and  draimings  no  longer  satisfy.  The  poet  is  the  seer:  it  is  for  him  to  look 
beyond  the  Sslj  and  the  year;  to  voice  the  truth  of  our  own  times,  of  our 
own  selves,  of  our  native  land,  and  of  the  years  that  are  yet  to  be. 
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A  ROMAN  ADVOCATE  OF 
THE  SIMPLE  LIFE 

By  Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight 

CONTENTED  with  little/  *happy  in  your  lot,'  *8com  great 
possessions.'  *Those  who  seek  much  lack  much.'   *What  you 
seek  is  here.'   Those  who  journey  across  the  ocean  change 
their  skies  not  their  disposition.'  Such  pregnant  phrases  epi- 
tomize the  every-day  philosophy  of  a  Roman  who  gave  to 
the  Augustan  Age  the  watchword  of  the  simple  life. 
Poet,  not  preacher,  man  of  the  world,  not  ascetic,  Quintus  Horatius 
Flaccus  was  not  by  position  forced  to  advocate  the  more  excellent  way  which 
he  set  forth.     Indeed  the  temptations  which  beset  him  to  the  opposite  life 
were  multiplex.     He  had  risen  rapidly  from  low  birth  to  distmction,  the 
son  of  a  n-eedman  who  had  once  been  a  slave  becoming  before  thirty- 
five  the  friend  of  a  Vergil,  greatest  of  living  poets,  and  of  a  Maecenas,  first 
diplomatist  in  Rome's  new  Empire;  had  early  too  received  marks  of  signal 
favor  from  the  great  men  of  the  time,  being  made  a  military  tribune  in 
Brutus's  army  at  Philippi,  when  the  last  bugle-call  of  the  Republic  sum- 
moned the  young  patriot  from  his  philosophical  studies  at  Athens  to  arms. 
And  such  rapid  advancement  might  easily  have  turned  his  mind  to  exces- 
sive valuation  of  social  position  or  official  prestige. 

Indeed,  the  young  poet  drops  hints  of  these  dangers.  When  a  jeal- 
ous fellow  in  the  crowd  at  Rome,  jostled  by  Horace  in  his  haste,  cries 
out:  *You  would  knock  down  everything  in  your  way  if  you  suddenly 
remembered  an  engagement  with  Maecenas,'  Horace  says  frankly:  *This 
gives  me  joy;  this  is  honey  to  me.  I  will  not  deny  it.'  (Sat  ii:  6,  30-32) 
And  he  lets  his  slave  tell  us  that  if  Maecenas  sends  him  even  a  late  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  he  hurries  off  to  the  Esquiline  leaving  unceremoniously  his 
own  invited  guests.     (Ep.  ii:  7,  32-35.) 

He  repeats  too  with  natural  pride  the  story  of  how  the  freedman's 
son  had  soared  above  the  parent  nest.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  lead- 
ing writers  of  the  day  and  of  the  chief  patron  of  literature,  he  was  con- 
stantly desired  in  the  city  to  make  one  of  that  brilliant  company  in  Maecenas' 
palace  on  the  Esquiline.  Two  of  his  letters  show  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  for  his  presence,  —  one  to  Aristius  Fuscus,  wit  and  literateur,  lover 
of  the  city  as  Horace  was  a  lover  of  the  country,  the  other  to  Maecenas  in 
apology  for  staying  away  from  Rome  a  month  instead  of  the  promised 
five  days'  absence.     (Ep.  i:  8  and  7.) 

Nor  was  it  only  his  literary  friends  who  coveted  the  stories  of  the 
best  raconteur  in  Rome  in  their  table  talk  and  the  grace  of  his  light  verses 
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on  wine  and  women  in  their  drinking  after  the  banquet.  The  emperor 
himself  tried  to  make  the  poet  a  member  of  his  household,  offering  him 
the  post  of  private  secretary,  if  we  may  trust  Suetonius'  word. 

The  life  thus  opened  to  Horace  through  the  palace  was  a  brilliant 
temptation.  Another  poet  of  the  time,  more  pleasure-loving,  more  suft* 
ceptible,  Publius  Ovidius  Naso,  who  plunged  so  deep  into  its  gayeties 
that  his  rashness  paid  the  penalty  of  exile,  has  left  a  picture  in  his  'Art 
of  Love'  of  the  coquetry  and  amativeness  of  a  circle  absorbed  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  personal  relations.  Besides  this,  men  si)ent  their  time  at 
the  public  baths,  the  clubs  of  the  day,  at  dinners  beginning  often  at  mid- 
day and  lasting  until  late  at  night,  divided  their  attention  between  spectac- 
ular plays  and  chariot  races;  dabbled  in  literature  as  they  did  in  politics; 
recited  their  own  works  to  reluctant  hearers;  divorced  wives  and  married 
others;  in  every  way  played  the  Epicurean  who  had  heard  the  command- 
ment —  *Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  you  die.'  Pleasure  and 
luxurious  living  were  their  vocations  and  these  they  pursued  with  rest- 
less energy.  Horace  well  described  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  that  succinct 
phrase:  *A  strenuous  doing  of  nothing  is  wearing  us  out.' 

What  were  the  influences  which  kept  Horace  from  conformity  to  the 
tendencies  of  his  time?  What  made  him  proclaim  to  his  age  the  doctrine 
of  the  simple  life?  Two  forces  equally  strong  determined  the  course  in 
w^hich  his  life  stream  should  run:  one  the  memory  of  his  childhood  in  the 
country;  the  other  his  poetic  temperament. 

We  do  not  know  how  old  Horace  was  when  his  father  decided  that  the 
country  school  in  Apulia,  attended  by  burly  sons  of  burly  centurions  was  not 
good  enough  for  his  child  and  took  him  to  Rome,  but  the  boy  had  lived 
long  enough  near  the  loud-sounding  Auiidius  to  keep  the  roar  of  its  impet- 
uous waters  in  his  ear  and  long  enough  near  Voltus  to  keep  in  his  eye  the 
picture  of  the  towering  mountain-peak  with  its  wooded  slopes.  When  he 
comes  back  after  many  years  in  the  suite  of  Mxcenas  on  the  journey  to 
Brundisium  the  hills  of  Apulia  are  well-known  to  him. 

The  memories  of  the  woods  where,  a  courageous  baby,  he  was  lost 
and  covered  with  leaves  by  the  storied  doves  are  not  the  only  reminiscences 
of  Apulia  which  Horace  carried  through  life.  Hints  of  old  wives'  tales 
come  out  in  the  story  of  the  Sabellian  crone  who  had  prophesied  that 
Horace  would  be  talked  to  death  by  a  bore.  Genuine  admiration  for  the 
sterling  industry  of  the  Apulian  peasantry  (Epode  ii)  is  coupled  with  praise 
of  the  bravery  of  the  Apulian  soldier  (Car.  iii  5)  and  the  stem  discipline  of 
Sabellian  mother  is  contrasted  with  the  lax  immorality  of  the  Roman  wife. 
(Car.  iii  6.)  The  same  admiration  of  the  Apulian  is  shown  in  a  long  char- 
acter sketch  of  a  peasant  farmer,  Ofellus,  a  philosopher  outside  the  schools 
withasturdy  mother-wit.  Horace  says  he  himself,  when  a  little  boy,  sawOfel- 
lus  working  as  a  day  laborer  on  his  own  confiscated  farm,  stout-hearted  in 
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the  face  of  fortune's  dianges,  teaching  his  sons  heroic  patience  and  courage, 
and  practising  in  adversity  only  the  same  frugality  which  in  prosperity  had 
been  the  rule  of  his  life. 

The  simple  peasant  life  of  Apulia  had  left  its  stamp  on  Horace,  but 
the  most  insistent  and  possessing  memory  of  his  diildhood  was  of  his  father. 
The  friend  of  Mxcenas  was  never  ashamed  of  his  freedman  parent,  would 
not  have  changed  him  for  a  noble,  honored  with  the  consul's  office,  even 
had  nature  given  him  the  choice.  (Sat.  i.  6.)  He  gratefully  tells  how  his 
father  gave  him  the  best  education  Rome  could  offer,  how  he  went  to  Rome 
with  him  and  there,  constantly  by  his  side,  kept  him  chaste  in  young  man- 
hood; how  he  formed  his  standard  for  living  by  stories  of  the  men  they 
passed  on  the  streets — ^Albius  the  spendthrift,  Trebonius,  the  adulterer. 
(Sat.  i.  4.)  The  manly  independence  of  Horace's  own  life  must  have  been 
an  inheritance  from  his  father,  as  well  as  his  education  and  his  ethics. 

Such  memories  of  childhood  —  of  beautiful  country,  of,  peasant  far- 
mers, of  the  simple  farmer  father — set  the  tone  of  Horace's  life  toward 
a  simplicity  that  hated  Persian  pomp  and  loved  the  myrtle  wreath.  But  a 
more  dominant  force  throughout  his  life  was  his  passion  for  writing.  la 
one  of  his  early  poems  (Sat.  ii.  i,  57-60),  he  develops  in  no  obscure  phrase 
his  life  work. 

'Whether  a  calm  old  age  awaits  me  or  death  with  its  black  wings  hov- 
ers over  me  now,  rich  or  poor,  at  Rome  or  in  exile  (if  Fortune  so  wills), 
whatever  be  the  color  of  my  life,  I  will  write.' 

Again  before  fame  was  assured,  in  the  dedication  of  the  first  three 
books  of  Odes  to  Maecenas,  after  recounting  the  absorbing  interests  of 
many  men,  he  says  to  his  patron :  'But  as  for  myself,  if  you  rank  me  among 
the  lyric  poets,  I'll  strike  the  stars  with  my  exalted  head.'  And  in  the 
petition  offered  to  Apollo  on  the  dedication  of  his  temple  (Car.  I,  31), 
the  poet's  three  wishes  he  prays  for  are  old  age,  free  from  dishonor,  and 
with  the  lyre  ever  tuneful.  In  the  epilogue  to  Books  ii  and  iii  of  the  Odes, 
he  exults  in  the  fame  that  he  feels  assured  for  his  verse,  now  under  the 
figure  of  the  Roman  swan,  destined  to  soar  to  far-distant  lands,  now  as  the 
monument  more  lasting  than  bronze.  In  later  years,  when  the  strain  of 
lyric  inspiration  is  running  dry,  he  gives  up,  he  tells  us  (Ep.  xi:  lo-ii), 
this  trifling  in  verse  for  the  study  of  the  true  and  the  fitting,  and  writes  those 
sermones  repentis  per  humum  which  embody  the  philosophy  of  his  later 
vears;  but,  even  now,  although  he  declares  that  he  will  write  no  more  verses, 
lie  is  found  more  mendacious  than  the  Parthians,  and  waking  before  sun- 
rise demands  pen  and  paper  for  his  work  (Ep.  i:  111-113).  He  must 
write,  and,  not  only  these  poems  that  are  half  prose,  half  poetry,  the  quiet 
work  of  his  pedestrian  muse.  Then,  as  towards  the  end  ot  his  life  he  reels 
the  creative  power  of  the  artist  eoing,  he  says  sadly  that  the  prayer  which  he 
made  to  Apollo  has  not  been  fulfilled : 
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*Onc  thing  after  another  the  years  plunder  as  they  go.  They  have 
taken  away  jesting,  loving,  banqueting,  playing.  They  are  trying  to  wrench 
from  me  my  poems.'     (Ep.  ii,  55-57.) 

Out  of  this  life-long  passion  for  the  poet's  calling,  Horace  wrote  a 
description   of  the  effect  of  this  vocation  on  the  poet's  life : 

'The  bard's  soul  is  not  easily  avaricious.  Verses  are  his  love ;  this  his 
one  desire;  over  losses,  flight  of  slaves,  fires,  he  smiles;  he  does  not  plan 
deceit  against  a  friend  or  a  youthful  ward.  He  lives  contentedly  on  the 
simplest  fare.'     (Ep.  i,  1 19-123.) 

Just  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  life  into  which  these  influences 
of  childhood  and  poet's  calling  forced  Horace's  mind,  and  how  far  does  he 
himself  carry  out  these  principles?  Always  a  spectator  of  life  rather  than 
an  actor  on  its  stage,  Horace  had  early  observed  that  Varely  we  can  find  a 
man  who  says  that  he  has  lived  a  happy  life'  (Sat.  i:  11 7-1 18);  that, 
indeed,  no  one  lives  contented  with  the  lot  which  he  has  chosen  or  chance 
has  thrown  in  his  way.  At  once  he  asked  himself  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
unhappiness,  of  this  discontent?  And  as  keen  a  physician  for  his  time  as 
Goethe  for  his,  he  was  able  to 

iay  his  finger  on  the  place 
And  say,  thou  ailest  here,  and  here.' 

The  greed  for  gain,  with  all  the  attendant  extravagance  of  great  pos- 
sessions, he  found  the  curse  of  the  nation.  So,  the  vice  that  he  most  often 
deplored  was  avarice.  In  two  characteristic  poems  on  this  theme  (Sat.  i:i 
and  Ep.  ii:2)  (  he  sets  forth  the  fatuous  reasons  which  the  man  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  advances  to  justify  his  quest  and,  in  answer,  the  weari- 
ness of  the  quest  and  the  worthlessness  of  the  object.  The  possession  of 
riches  is  not  permanent,  he  urges;  use,  after  all,  is  the  only  possible  owner- 
ship; and  wealth  does  not  bring  happiness,  for  a  man  is  often  sorrowful 
who  has  great  possessions. 

*You  will  not  call  the  man  who  possesses  much  truly  happy.  That 
man  more  rightly  deserves  the  name  "happy"  who  knows  how  to  use  the 
gifts  of  the  gods  and  has  the  power  to  face  stem  poverty'  (Car.  iv:9,  45- 

46.) 

Picture  after  picture  he  gives  of  the  struggle  to  make  money.  The 
avaricious  man  toils  to  surpass  now  this  rival  and  now  that.  For  he  hastens 
on,  always  a  richer  man,  standing  in  the  way,  just  as  in  the  chariot  race,  the 
charioteer  presses  on  after  the  horses  that  have  passed  his  own  and  scorns 
to  come  in  last.  (Sat.  i:  i,  11 3-1 16.)  Over  Iccuis,  philosopher  transformed 
into  soldier  of  fortune,  Horace  laments,  in  a  poem  as  regretful  as  Brown- 
ing*s  *Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us;'  for  Iccuis  who  is  envying 
the  treasures  of  Araby,  the  blest,  and  is  selling  his  library  to  buy  a  Spanish 
breast-plate  for  wars  of  conquest  and  plunder  although  he  promised  a 
nobler  career.  (Car.  i:29.)     'Why  do  we,  valiant  men,  aim  in  a  brief  life 
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at  boundless  gain?'  (Car.  ii:i6,  17-18),  Horace  asks;  for  'increasing 
wealth  is  followed  by  care  and  thirst  for  more'  (Car.  iii:i6,  17-18),  and 
'those  who  seek  much  lack  much'.  (Car  iii:  16.)  The  quest  is  endless  and 
the  avaricious  man  becomes  the  slave  of  the  possessions  he  sought.  Very 
apt  is  the  fable  of  the  horse  whom  the  stag  conquered  in  their  common 
pasture  ground  until  'the  horse  implored  the  aid  of  man  and  put  on  the 
bridle.  But  after  he  had  come  off  a  mighty  victor  from  his  enemy,  he  did 
not  shake  the  rider  from  his  back  or  the  reins  from  his  mouth.  So  the  man 
who  in  fear  of  poverty  sacrifices  his  liberty  rather  than  his  wealth  will  bear 
a  master  for  his  folly  and  serve  that  one  forever  because  he  knows  not 
how  to  live  on  small  possessions.'  (Ep.  i:io,  34-41.)  *I  for  one,'  Horace 
declares,  'empty-handed  seek  the  camp  of  those  who  desire  nothing.'  (Car. 
iii:i6,  22-23.) 

The    extravagances    which    great    wealth    begets    are    the    specific 
subjects     of     mu(£     of     Horace's     satire — luxury    of    the    table,    mag- 
nificence   in   building,   the   spectacular   in   the   theatre,    the   pompous    in 
religion.      Gluttony,   like   avarice,   was   one   of  the   most   glaring  faults 
of  the  age.     The  Roman  dinner  had   become    a    banquet    lasting    regu- 
larly from  three  to  four  hours;  cooking  was  a  fine  art  and  jaded  appetites 
were  whetted  by  new  dishes.     In  one  of  his  satires  (Sat.  ii:4),  Horace 
makes  Catius  give  him  elaborate  receipts  for  the  preparation  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent courses;  for  the  gustatio,  the  course  of  relishes,  salad,  shell-fish  and 
the  like,  with  which  the  dinner  began ;  for  the  seasoning  of  fish,  the  choice 
of  meats,  the  mixing  of  the  wines,  the  cooking  of  sauces,  for  the  main 
courses;  then  for  the  selection  of  fruit  and  raisins  for  the  dessert.    At  last, 
after  Catius  has  proudly  displayed  his  knowledge  which  he  intends  to  em- 
body in  a  treatise,  Horace  greets  his  learned  friend  sarcastically,  telling  him 
that  he  longs  to  study  with  him  under  the  same  master  these  precepts  for 
a  happy  life/  More  dramatic  is  another  satire  in  dialogue  form  (Sat.  ii:8), 
in  which  Horace's  friend,  Fundanius,  describes  to  him  a  banquet  that  a  cer- 
tain Nasidienus  Rufus,  one  of  the  noiivcaux  riche  has  given  to  Maecenas. 
The  host  is  lavish  in  display,  but  stingy  in  hospitality.    He  assures  Maecenas 
that  if  Albanian  or  Falemian  wine  pleases  him  better  than  the  ones  set  be- 
fore him,  both  are  at  hand,  but  when  the  parasites  who  have  come  with 
Maecenas  demand  more  wine  and  larger  goblets  Nasidienus  grows  pale  as 
if  in  fear  for  his  stores.    Then  he  is  extravagant  in  his  menu,  but  untidy  in 
his  housekeeping.    All  sorts  of  unusual  delicacies  are  placed  on  the  table  — 
the  second  joints  of  sparrows,  a  fish-sauce  made  with  sea-urchins,  nightin- 
gales with  charred  breasts — but  in  the  midst  of  the  host's  account  of  how 
the  sauce  is  cooked,  down  fall  the  tapestries  that  hang  over  the  table,  bring- 
ing with  them  a  cloud  of  dust,  such  as  the  north  wind  stirs  on  the  Campanian 
fields.    The  host  has  no  savoir  faire;  he  puts  down  his  head  and  weeps  as 
though  his  young  son  had  died.     Indeed,  his  whole  character  makes  him  a 
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strange  host  for  Maecenas;  he  can  talk  of  nothing  but  the  food;  for  enter- 
tainment he  offers  nothing  but  buffoons  who  swallow  cheese  and  cakes 
whole.  And  it  is  plain  from  the  entire  description  of  the  party  that  what 
attracted  Maecenas  was  simply  the  excellent  dinner.  For  even  the  master  of 
the  first  literary  circle  in  Rome  was  something  of  a  gourmand. 

Against  such  luxury  of  the  table  Horace  makes  Ofellus,  the  wise  farm- 
or,  preach  the  sermon  whose  text  might  be  In  pulmentaria  quaere  sudando. 
(Sat.  ii:2,20-2i.)  The  folly  of  absurd  and  changing  fashions  in  food — now 
the  peacock  on  the  table,  now  the  sturgeon,  soon  the  sea-gull.  The  pallid, 
bloated,  ill-health  that  comes  from  high  living,  all  this  Ofellus  sets  forth, 
reminding  his  hearers  that  worst  of  all  The  body  burdened  with  yester- 
day's vices  weighs  down  with  it  the  soul,  and  nails  to  the  ground  that  par- 
ticle of  divine  air.^ 

The  other  sins  of  extravagance  Horace  has  not  satirized  at  such  length, 
but  incidental  allusions  show  his  attitude.  He  notices  the  great  expenditure 
on  private  dwellings,  lamenting  those  old  times  when  houses  were  simple 
and  only  public  buildings  and  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  decorated  with 
the  costly  marbles  (Car.  ii:  15,  18-20).  But  now  the  Roman  at  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  forgetting  the  tomb,  gives  contracts  to  have  his  marbles  quar- 
ried and  goes  on  building  his  great  houses.  That  is  not  my  way,'  says 
Horace.  'In  my  house  no  ivory  shines  or  golden  ceiling;  there  no  architraves 
of  Hymettus'  marble  rest  on  columns  quarried  in  far  Africa.'  (Car.  ii:  18, 
1-4).  'Why  should  I  build  a  lofty  atrium  in  the  new  fashion  with 
columns  to  arouse  envy  ?  Why  should  I  change  my  Sabine  valley  for  riches 
that  bring  more  labor?'  (Car.  iii:i,  45-48.) 

This  same  tendency  away  from  the  simple  to  the  elaborate  and  the 
unessential  he  notices  in  the  theatre  (Ep.  ii:i,  187-207).  The  interest  is 
now  no  longer  in  the  author's  work — the  play  itself,  but  in  the  spectacular 
presentation.  The  common  people  demand  a  bear  or  a  boxer  in  the  midst 
of  the  play  and,  indeed,  the  pleasure  of  the  knights  has  turned  from  the  ear 
to  vain  delights  of  wandering  eye.  Four  or  more  hours  the  curtains  are 
down  while  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  bands  of  foot-soldiers  flee  over  the 
stage.  Now  conquered  kings,  their  hands  bound  behind  their  backs,  are 
dragged  along;  war-chariots,  litters,  travelling  carriages  rush  by;  ships, 
spoils  of  ivory  and  of  bronze.  If  Democritus  were  on  the  earth,  he  would 
smile  if  giraffe  or  white  elephant  caught  the  eyes  of  the  crowd;  he  would 
watch  the  people  more  attentively  than  the  play,  believing  them  the  greater 
spectacle,  and  he  would  think  the  authors  were  telling  a  story  to  a  deaf  ass. 
For  what  words  can  sound  above  the  noise  with  which  our  theatres  re-echo? 
.  .  .  There  is  such  a  tumult,  such  clapping  of  hands  when  the  actor  comes 
upon  the  stage,  decked  out  in  foreign  splendor.  "Has  he  said  anything 
yet?"  ;*Not  a  word."  "What  gives  such  pleasure?"  "The  color  of  his 
robe  is  just  like  violets."  ' 
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In  the  matter  of  religion,  Horace  at  first  does  not  seem  an  advocate 
of  simplicity,  for  he  aided  the  revival  of  ancient  ceremonial  by  hymns  to 
gods  and  goddesses  full  of  mythology  and  enthusiastic  ritual,  his  aesthetic 
sense  finding  satisfaction  in  the  beauty  of  a  formal  worship.  But  his  own 
religious  feeh'ng  was  something  less  external  and  the  real  meaning  of  wor- 
ship he  teaches  to  a  country  girl  in  language  almost  Biblical  (Car.  iii:  23, 
9-20).  *The  pontiffs  may  sacrifice  the  splendid  victim  reared  for  the  pur- 
pose on  snowy  Algidus  Mount.  You  are  not  to  offer  to  your  tiny  household 
gods,  Phidyle,  blood  of  sheep,  but  garlands  of  rosemary  and  delicate  myrtle. 
If  the  hand  that  touches  the  altar  is  pure,  no  magnificent  sacrifice  will  ap- 
pease the  unfriendly  gods  more  surely  than  gift  of  pious  meal  and  crackling 
salt.' 

As  though  the  struggle  for  wealth,  high  living,  fine  houses,  spectacular 
plays,  costly  sacrifices  were  necessary  concomitants  of  city  life,  Horace  made 
his  way  of  escape  a  country  road.  In  many  poems  of  a  point  of  view  op- 
posite to  that  of  Browning's  *Up  in  a  Villa,  Down  in  the  City,'  he  shows  the 
hundred  distractions  of  life  in  Rome,  the  demands  made  by  business  and 
society,  the  difficulty  of  following  there  a  literary  life.  *One  man  sununons 
me  to  go  bail,  another  to  hear  him  read  his  writings,  all  duties  aside.  One 
man  lies  sick  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  another  on  the  distant  Aventine.  I 
must  call  on  both  and  you  know  how  convenient  the  distances  are.'  (Ep.  ii: 
2,  67-70.) 

*0r,  if  I  go  to  the  dark  Esquiline,  a  hundred  commissions  for  others  fly 
about  my  head  and  sides.  *'Roscius  begged  that  you'd  come  to  the  law 
court  before  the  second  hour  tomorrow."  "The  scribes  urged,  Quintus,  that 
you  remember  to  return  today  for  that  new  and  important  piece  of  business." 
**Just  see  that  Maecenas  puts  his  seal  on  these  documents."  '  (Sat.  ii:6,  32- 
38.)  No  wonder  he  exclaims:  *0,  country,  when  shall  I  behold  you?  When 
be  allowed  from  ancient  books,  from  sleep  and  lazy  hours  to  quaff  a  dear 
forgetfulness  of  this  careworn  life?'  (Sat.  ii:6,  60-62.) 

And  how  attractive  is  the  picture  of  his  own  life  in  the  country!  We 
see  the  little  farm,  surrounded  by  encircling  mountains;  its  garden,  orchard, 
vineyard,  the  stretch  of  ^reen  woodland,  the  clear  spring  of  water,  and,  on 
the  hill,  the  villa  with  the  great  pine  towering  over  it,  once  dedicated  to 
Diana,  guardian  of  mountains  and  of  groves.  No  wonder  Maecenas  was 
content  to  visit  here  and  fare  on  vegetables  and  Sabine  wine;  no  wonder 
that  Tyndaris,  her  lyre  in  her  hand,  came  singing  under  the  trees.  There 
might  well  be  nights  and  feasts  fit  for  the  gods.  In  enviable  freedom  from 
the  struggle  for  political  and  social  advancement  and  the  gaining  of  wealth, 
not  bound  by  the  conventions  of  city  life  or  harassed  by  its  demands,  *a 
poet  could  not  but  be  gay,'  could  not  but  be  sure  that  here  for  him  was  the 
solution  of  the  life  truly  happy. 

But  in  his  preaching  Horace  would  go  farther  than  in  his  practice.  He 
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was  willing  to  take  the  easiest  way  to  the  simplicity  and  the  realities  of  life 
by  living  away  from  distraction,  but  he  knew  that  even  in  a  palace  life  may 
be  well  spent,  that  after  all  the  secret  of  living — ^well  and  happily — is  in  no 
outward  circumstances  but  in  a  state  of  mind.  One  out  of  many  passages 
may  speak  for  his  belief.     (Ep.  i:ii,  22-30.) 

'Whatever  hour  God  shall  bless  you  with,  take  with  grateful  hand, 
and  do  not  postpone  joy  from  year  to  year  that  you  may  say  in  whatever 
place  you  have  been  that  you  have  lived  gladly.  For  reason  and  wisdom  are 
what  remove  cares,  not  any  place  with  wide  sea  view,  and  men  who  hurry 
across  the  sea  change  their  sky,  not  their  soul.  A  strenuous  doing  of  nothing 
is  wearing  us  out.  On  ships,  in  chariots,  we  pursue  the  secret  of  right  liv- 
ing.   What  you  pursue  is  here,  is  at  Ulubrae,  if  you  have  a  contented  spirit.* 

Such  were  the  tenets  of  the  ethics  which  Horace  had  worked  out  for 
himself:  to  live  happily  on  a  little,  following  a  chosen  calling,  steadfastly 
simple  in  desires  ana  possessions.  But  any  representation  of  tiorace^s  point 
of  view  of  life  would  be  untrue  that  made  it  always  the  same,  always  serious. 
Who  knew  better  the  inconsistency  of  mankind?  Who  admitted  more 
frankly  his  own  inconsistencies,  or  laughed  more  readily  at  himself?  In 
religion,  at  first  only  an  irregular  and  niggardly  worshipper  of  the  gods,  he 
is  compelled  by  lightning  in  a  cloudless  sky  to  shift  the  sails  of  his  belief  for 
a  new  course.  (Car.  i :  34.)  In  philosophy,  he  is  first  a  stoic,  plunged  in  the 
waves  of  public  interests,  a  stem  guardian  of  true  virtue;  then  he  slips  back 
secretly  to  the  teachings  of  an  Epicurean  master.  (Ep.  i,  i,  16-19.)  In  re- 
gard to  writing,  where  if  ever  he  has  seemed  intense,  ardent,  he  declares  that 
he  has  written  poetry  only  under  the  compulsion  of  poverty.  (Ep.  ii:2,  51- 
52.)  And  as  for  his  manner  of  living,  in  Rome  he  longs  for  the  country,  but 
in  the  country  he  long3  for  the  absent  city.  (Sat.  ii  -.7,  28-35 ;  Ep.  i  :9,  3-12.) 
Nay  more,  he  would  have  us  believe  that  his  whole  teaching  about  the  sim- 
ple life  is  the  fable  of  the  sour  grapes  repeated;  'for,'  he  says,  'I  praise  the 
careful  and  the  humble  life  when  my  possessions  fail  me  .  .  but  when  a 
better  or  a  richer  fortune  comes,  I  say  you  alone  are  wise  and  live  aright 
who  have  a  fortune  laid  out  in  shining  villas.'  (Ep.  i:i5,  42-46.) 

Andrew  Lang  commented  rightly  in  his  letter  to  Horace,  *What  you 
actually  believe  we  know  not,  you  know  not.    Who  knows  what  he  believes?' 

For  the  problem  of  living  rightly,  freely,  happily — ^those  phrases  re- 
curring through  Horace's  poems  like  landmarks  in  his  lifelong  quest — is  no 
simple  one  in  the  last  analysis;  more  than  a  lifetime  is  needed  for  its  solu- 
tion and  for  the  satirist,  especially,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  observation 
of  life's  complexities  and  his  reflection  upon  them,  no  solution  seems  pos- 
sible. English  satirist  and  Roman  exclaim  together :  'Ah,  Vanitas  Vanita- 
turn!  Which  of  us  is  happy  in  this  world?  Which  of  us  has  his  desire?  Or, 
having  it,  is  satisfied?' 
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By  Charlotte  Porter 

I  WAS  reading/  quoth  Will  Shakespeare,  *a  new  found  poem  of  Dan 
Chaucer's  when  "A  Midsommer  Night's  Dreame"  was  seething 
in  my  brain.' 

Thus,  in  the  mind's  ear,  may  sound  the  Unapproachable 
Voice,  in  case  a  certain  curious  chain  of  little  facts  may  be  held 
to  speak  as  loud  as  words. 

^Shakespeare  certainly  had  a  copy  of  Chaucer's  works,'  says  Dr.  W. 
W.  Skeat,  Chaucer's  modem  editor,  'probably  the  edition  of  1561.' 

That  he  knew  his  Chaucer  well  and  to  practical  purpose,  as  befitted 
an  Elizabethan  poet-playwright,  others  beside  that  arch-Chaucerian, 
Dr.  Skeat,  have  observed.  It  is  some  years  now,  since  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hales,  in  his  valuable  essay  in  the  Quarterly  (1873,  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  'Essays  and  Notes  on  Shakespeare'  London,  1884  and  1892,) 
gave  out  his  broad  hint  that  the  traces  of  Shakespeare's  familiarity  with 
Chaucer  w  ere  worth  closer  watching  than  had  yet  been  accorded  them.  Dr. 
Hales  wrote  strongly: 

This  question  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  Chaucer  has  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  proper  attention  whatever.'     He  added: 

'When  Shakespeare  "came  of  age,"  the  one  great  name  of  English 
Literature  was  Chaucer.  Spenser  had  not  yet  put  forth  all 
his  strength .  To  Spenser,  and  to  Shakespeare,  looking  back  into 
the  past,  the  one  great  prominent  figure  was  that  of  Chaucer.  He  bestrode 
the  world  of  English  Literature  like  a  Colossus,  and  the  Gowers  and 
Ocdeves,  and  Lydgates,  and  Barclays,  '*petty  men  walked  under  his  huge 
legs."  It  would  be  less  difficult  to  believe  that  Virgil  did  not  know  Ennius 
than  that  Shakespeare  did  not  know  Chaucer.' 

'Troilus  and  Creseide'  and  'The  Knights  Tale'  were  then  adduced  by 
Dr.  Hales  as  most  attracting  Shakespeare.  He  did  not  fail  to  include, 
with  due  enrichment  of  his  own,  those  manifest  yet  surely  external  and 
fragmentary  vestiges  of  the  'Knights  Tale,'  in  Shakespeare's  'Dreame,'  first 
cursorily  noticed  by  Steevens  and  pointed  out  in  detail  almost  a  century  later 
by  Knight  and  Halliwell. 

Chaucer's  'Knights  Tale'  now  forms  one  of  the  disjointed  groups  of 
earlier  literary  material  usually  accredited,  in  default  of  any  prior  work 
more  clearly  serviceable,  as  the  sources  of  'A  Midsommer  Nights  Dreame.' 

Another  prior  work,  not  included  in  modern  editions  of  Chaucer, 
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bears  one  or  two  prominent  marks  or  more  serviceableness  than  any  source 
yet  cited.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  for  a  moment,  that  this  prior  work  carries  a 
close  and  continuous  resemblance  to  Shakespeare's  plot.  It  may  only  come 
to  be  recognized,  perhaps,  that  it  bears  some  obvious,  yet  not  superficial 
signs  of  having  been  read  by  the  poet  with  more  than  common  sympathy 
and  that  some  outcome  from  it  has  been  smelted  into  the  imaginative  sdieme 
his  mind  was  busied  with  at  the  time  when  it  first  challenged  his  notice. 

Shakespeare's  plot  in  its  entirety  must  remain  inviolably  his  own.  In 
other  plays,  where  it  is  possible  to  follow  more  closely  than  in  this  play  his 
adaptation  to  his  purpose  of  suggestions  bequeathed  from  earlier  writers, 
what  he  makes  of  his  sources  is  overwhelmingly  more  vital  and  to  the  point 
dramatically  than  the  best  of  his  borrowings.  The  sources  are  for  that 
reason  none  the  less  interesting.  For  that  reason,  in  fact,  Shakespeare's 
sources,  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  the  supreme  artist  makes  out  of  his 
clay,  are  the  most  interesting  sources  in  all  literature. 

In  one  of  the  poems  of  the  Chaucer  of  1598,  *The  Flowre  and  the 
Leafe,'  there  is  a  phrase  closely  germane  to  that  poem  and  significantly  used 
— 'loved  idlenes.'  It  stands  like  a  godfather  for  the  name  and  attribute 
of  Oberon's  flower — *Love  in  idlenesse.'  Who  does  not  know  the  sudden 
magic  this  fairy  flower  wrought  in  the  eyes  of  flowers  in  'A  Midsommer 
Nights  Dreame?' 

The  same  phrase  appears,  not  as  expressly  related  to  a  flower,  but 
as  implying  the  same  sudden  engendering  in  the  eye  of  love's  overpowering 
spell,  in  *The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  I.i.  1 53-161.  It  occurs  there  in  a  part 
of  the  plot  —  the  love  story  of  Bianca  and  Lucentio,  not  appearing  at  all 
in  the  earlier  play  of  1594,  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  on  which  Shake- 
speare's 'Taming  of  the  Shrew'  was  based.  Only  in  Shakespeare's  remodell- 
ing of  the  play  does  this  passage  upon  'love  in  idlenesse'  occur.  As  one 
of  the  peculiar  touches,  therefore,  in  the  Revamped  play  traceable  thus,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  century,  to  Shakespeare's  hand,  it  is  a  curious  little 
corroboration  of  the  inference  that  his  imagination  had  been  deeply  seized, 
during  that  decade  with  these  significant  words. 

Yet  it  is  not  merely  the  echo  of  these  significant  words  in  the  'Dreame,' 
nor  the  fainter  confirmatory  echo  in  'The  Shrew,'  that  may  suffice  to  link 
the  poet's  observing  eye  and  creative  fancy  with  the  Chaucer  of  1598.  It 
is  the  fact  that  this  poem  has  an  organic  relation  with  the  treatment  of 
love  and  the  use  of  certain  floral  emblems  of  love  in  the  'Dreame.'  For 
the  whole  story  of  this  poem  is  a  comparison  between  those  lovers  who 
loved  in  idleness  and  those  who  loved  in  deed.  The  one  company  of  lovers 
yielded  allegiance,  as  a  symbol  of  their  kind  to  'the  Flowre,'  which  was 
described  as  so  'simple  of  nature'  that  its  beauty  and  pleasaunce  'last  not 
but  for  a  season'  and  might  not  endure  the  'greevance'  of  storm.  And  the 
other  company  of  lovers  held  faithful,  as  a  symbol  of  their  kind,  to  'the 
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Leafe/  further  described  as  the  green  *Hearb  of  Diane/  or  as  'Agnus 
Castus*  or  ^Chaste  tree,^  and  as  having  such  an  enduring  freshness  that 
its  beauty  *and  lusty  green  May*  could  be  defaced  by  no  change,  neither 
by  any  storm,  nor  wind,  nor  'frostes  kene.' 

The  symbolism  attaching  in  the  poem  to  this  frail  'Flowre'  of  Flora 
and  this  enduring  *Hearb  of  Diane'  has  borne  fruit  in  *A  Midsommer 
Nights  Dreamer'  first  in  the  flower  of  sudden  passion,  *Love-in-idlenesse,' — 
Cupid's  flower,  Shakespeare  more  aptly  calls  it, — causing  all  the  confu- 
sion and  cross-purpose  of  his  summer  night;  second,  in  the  ^hearbe'  of 
Vertuous  propertie  to  take  all  error  from  the  lover's  sight, — *Dian's  bud,' 
the  poet  calls  this  herb.  (*Mids.  Ngt.  Dr.'  Ill,  ii,  387-390,  and  IV,  i. 
79-82^,  and  it  resolves  all  the  ^misprision'  of  the  summer  night  into  abid- 
ing love  and  harmony  in  the  dewy  morning  when  Theseus  cries  'Uncouple 
in  The  Westeme  Valley.  Let  them  goe.  My  love  shall  heare  the  Musicke  of 
my  hounds.' 

Before  passing  on  to  some  other  links  in  the  sequence  connecting  this 
poem  in  the  Chaucer  of  1598  with  Shakespeare's  'Dreame,'  let  it  also  be 
noticed  what  a  wild-wood,  out-of-doors  flavor  the  poem  has  in  common 
with  the  play.  Even  the  roundel  sung  by  the  Lady  of  the  Leafe  seems 
fitted  to  impart  its  lyrical  contagion  to  the  kindred  scene,  dramatically  en- 
acted in  the  *Dreame,'  when  Lysander  and  Hermia,  in  happy  good  faith 
with  each  other  fall  asleep  side  by  side  in  the  Athenian  Wood.  'Under 
the  leafage,  toward  me,'  sang  the  Lady  of  the  Leafe,  'his  happy  heart  and 
mine  lie  sleeping.'  In  the  mediaeval  French:  'Suse  le  foyle',  devert  moy, 
seene  et  mon  joly  cuer  en  dormy,. 

The  life,  too,  of  toying  charm  and  idle  pastime  pursued  by  the  green- 
robed  company  of  the  Flower  wins  beauty  or  contrast,  in  keeping  with  the 
central  idea  of  the  poem,  from  the  life  of  knightly  deeds  of  chivalry  per- 
formed by  the  white  vested  laurel-crowned  company  of  the  Leaf.  And 
so,  correspondingly,  in  the  Play,  the  fairy  witchery  of  languorous  swoon 
and  dream  wins  beauty  of  contrast  from  the  wide-awake  activities  of  the 
Morning  Hunt.  In  the  Poem  written  for  mediaeval  knights  and  ladies 
the  Tournament  calls  the  true  lovers  to  put  their  valor  to  proof  in  deeds 
of  arms.  In  the  Play  with  its  Greco-English  characters,  its  Athenian  hero 
and  Amazonian  Queen,  destined  to  be  enacted  before  English  hearers,  the 
hunt  instead  of  the  tourney  is  appropriately  chosen  by  Shakespeare  to 
challenge  his  dreaming  lovers  from  the  night's  necromancy  to  the  day's 
clarity  and  action. 

Was  not  this  proof  of  Diana's  healthy  stirring  in  their  blood  a  sug- 
gestion naturally  growing  from  the  fact  that  hunting  was  ever  the  classic 
sport  delighted  in  by  the  chaste  goddess  to  whom  the  Companions  of  the 
Leafe  were  devoted? 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  here,  also,  before  passing  on,  Chaucer's  allu- 
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sion  in  the  Prologue  to  his  'Legende  of  Good  Women'  to  the  two  devo- 
tions described  in  the  Poem,  namely,  the  allegiance  of  lovers  either  to 
flower  or  to  leaf,  as  their  fight-mark  and  device,  adopted  in  token  of  their 
fealty  to  plesaunce  or  to  duringness  in  love.  This  allusion  is  so  couched 
in  the  'Legende'  that  it  can  scarcely  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  re- 
ferring, if  not  to  this  Poem,  still  certainly  to  the  twin  loyalties  therein 
described  as  rivalries  well-known  and  accepted  among  the  knights  and 
ladies  of  minstrelsy  and  Courts  of  Love.  With  his  usual  robust  and  witty 
sanity,  Chaucer  declares  his  non-partisanship*  He  makes  no  more,  he 
says,  of  *the  flowre'  than  of  *the  leafe.' 

Shakespeare  goes  much  deeper  into  the  spirit  of  their  symbolic  con- 
trast in  his  *Dreame'  than  Chaucer  in  the  'Legende;'  yet,  apparently,  the 
same  even-handed  healthy  humanness  forbade  Shakespeare,  also,  from 
drawing  any  harsh  line  of  judgment  between  the  one  and  the  other  way 
of  love.  Laughter  is  weapon  enough  to  cut  the  distinction  between  the 
shallow  and  the  steadfast.  It  is  enough  for  him  in  the  'Dreame'  that  the 
asinine  bewitchment  of  Titania,  and  the  delusion  of  sense  of  Lysander  and 
Demetrius,  proving  to  be  such  well-springs  of  quarrelsomeness,  are  ludic- 
rous and  ephemeral.     Merely  in  being  so  they  win  condemnation  enough. 

The  same  pure  yet  unascetic  temper  appears  in  the  love-allegory  of 
the  Poem.  It  is  very  clear  when  the  gay  company  dancing  in  the  open 
meads  is  wilted  with  heat  and  beaten  down  with  storm,  that  the  white- 
vested  company,  now  wearing  laurels  won  in  jousting,  and  resting  in  the 
befriending  shade  of  *the  tree,'  have  chosen  the  better  part.  Still,  the 
flower-lovers  receive  no  further  condemnation  and,  when  without  one 
'thread  dry  on  them'  they  seek  the  shade  of  the  trees,  the  Company  of  the 
Leafe  proffers  them  ruth  and  cheer,  shelter  and  renewal,  hewing  down 
'boughes'  to  make  them  'stately  fires  great  to  dry  their  clothes  yt  were 
wringing  weat'  and  making  them  *for  blisters  of  the  sonne  burning  Very 
good  and  wholesome  ointments  of  hearbs.' 

As  is  betokened  consistently  with  the  tenor  of  this  elsewhere,  also, 
by  Shakespeare,  notably  in  the  scene  where  Portia  causes  Fancy's  swan- 
song  to  be  sung  while  Bassanio  is  making  his  choice.  Fancy,  or  Passion, 
as  Shakespeare  conceives  it,  is  ^engendered  in  the  eyes.'  It  comes  on  sud- 
den wings  from  deeps  on  deeps  of  that  subconscious  mystic  glamor  which 
is  the  fairy  under-world  of  love.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  tricksy  futility, 
and  Fancy  may  die  *in  the  cradle  where  it  lies,'  as  Portia  fears;  but  it  may 
live,  as  Portia  proves,  and  be  the  unmeasured  joy  of  'those  who  choose 
not  by  the  view.'  Let  it  be  recalled  that  it  was  the  'faire  speechlesse  mes- 
sages' Bassanio  had  received  from  Portia's  eyes  that  first  emboldened  him, 
as  he  told  Antonio,  and  that  presaged  him  'such  thrift'  that  he  should 
'questionlesse  be  fortunate.'  (Mer.  of  Ven.  I.  i.  172-185.) 

The  mystical  growth  of  which  the  love  that  is  engendered  in  the  eyes  is 
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capable,  according  to  Shakespeare,  forbids  scorn  of  the  fleshly-cradled  Fancy, 
doomed  perhaps  to  die,  perhaps  to  live,  but  surely  to  show  by  the  event 
if  it  be  of  the  nature  of  the  passing  flower  or  the  permanent  leaf.  'Lovx 
is  a  Babe,  then  might  I  not  say  so,  To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still 
doth  grow.'  (Sonnet  115.) 

The  more  obvious  signs  of  Shakespeare's  familiarity  with  the  Poem 
of  *The  Flowre  and  the  Leafe,'  and  the  more  delicate  indications  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  informing  spirit  of  its  graceful  allegory,  confront, 
however,  some  curious  facts. 

Neither  Shakespeare's  Chaucer  of  1561 — if  it  be  assumed  that  this 
edition  was  the  one  he  knew — nor  any  earlier  one,  contained  this  poem. 
It  first  saw  the  light  of  print  in  the  edition  of  1598. 

As  everybody  may  know,  the  *Dreame'  w^as  not  itself  in  print  in  the 
first  Quarto  till  two  years  aftenvard  and  not  until  October  of  1600  was 
it  entered  for  printing  in  the  Stationers'  Registers.  But  the  often-quoted 
Meres  renders  assurance  of  the  fact  that  the  *Dreame'  was  known  by  1598 
when  he  wrote  his  familiar  praise :  'Shakespeare  among  the  English  is  the 
most  excellent  ...  for  the  stage;  for  comedy,  witnesse  his  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  his  Errors,  his  Love  labors  lost,  his  Love  labot4rs  wonne,  his 
Btdsummer  night  dreame,  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice.' 

Whoso  finds  *The  Flowre  and  the  Leafe'  persuasively  suggestive  of 
the  inference  that  Shakespeare  had  it  lurking  in  the  background  of  his  con- 
sciousness when  he  was  writing  the  *Dreame,'  must  wonder  how  he  could 
have  chanced  to  read  it  earlier  than  1598. 

To  be  sure  it  may  be  suspected  and  claimed  for  this  or  for  some 
other  Elizabethan  publications  that  the  date  of  issue  on  the  title-page  was 
placed  ahead  of  the  actual  appearance,  by  a  not  unusual  habit  of  the  thrif- 
ty bookseller,  who  now,  as  then,  is  prone  to  have  an  instinctive  fear  of  not 
being  up  to  time  in  the  eye  of  the  buyer  when  the  book  reaches  the  mar- 
ket. A  modem  instance  of  the  dating-ahead  habit  of  publishers  is  notable 
in  the  case  of  Browning's  *Asolando.'  The  title-page  date  of  the  first  Lon- 
don edition  is  1890,  and  as  Browning  died  December  12,  1889,  the  pub- 
lication would  appear  to  be  posthumous.  But  this  generation  knows  that 
it  came  out  in  London  upon  the  poet's  death-day  and  that  copies  reached 
America  before  the  close  of  1889. 

It  happens,  however,  in  the  case  of  this  edition  of  Chaucer,  that  ab- 
solute evidence  is  extant  of  Shakespeare's  chance  to  read  this  poem  be- 
fore its  date  of  publication.  I  was  a  little  startled  to  come  upon  the  proof 
of  it  while  consulting  an  original  copy  of  the  1598  blackletter  edition  in 
the  Library  of  Harvard  University 

It  is  never  safe  in  affairs  touching  upon  Shakespeare  the  unending  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  new  trail  one  hits  upon  has  been  ignored  be- 
fore.   Yet  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  no  one  hitherto  has  no- 
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ticed  the  following  facts. 

From  a  letter  prefixed  to  this  1598  Chaucer,  signed  Francis  Beau- 
mont, and  dated  1597^  it  appears  that  copies  of  the  new  pieces  about  to 
be  added  to  the  Contents  had  been  in  Francis  Beaumont's  hands  for  some 
time  before  he  wrote  this  letter  and  that  he  had  circulated  such  copies  free- 
ly among  his  friends,  as  new-found  poems  by  Chaucer. 

It  also  appears  that  Beaumont  had  these  copies  long  enough  in  his 
possession  for  him  to  grow  impatient  with  the  friend  to  whom  he  owed 
them,  because  this  friend,  Thomas  Speght,  repeatedly  delayed  putting 
them  in  print.  Beaumont  had  circulated  them  long  enough  to  fear  for  the 
sake  of  Speght's  ultimate  intention  to  include  them  in  a  new  edition  of 
Chaucer,  that  the  wide  vogue  he  had  given  them  would  lead  to  Speght's 
work  being  anticipated.  To  drive  Speght  on  he  even  threatens  willing- 
ly to  forestall  him,  himself,  if  he  does  not  proceed  more  quickly  to  pub- 
lish pieces  justly  regarded  by  Beaumont  and  his  friends  as  too  choice  and 
interesting  not  to  circulate  freely. 

It  is  clear  enough,  then,  that  for  no  brief  period  of  time,  although 
how  long  is  not  stated,  before  1597,  in  a  circle  of  persons  as  near  to  Shake- 
speare and  the  activities  of  the  London  stage  as  Beaumont  is  known  to  be, 
*Thc  Flowre  and  the  Leafe'  was  prominently  passed  about  from  hand  to 
hand  and  heralded  and  commented  upon  as  treasure-trove  of  the  supreme 
Chaucer. 

This  poem  has  been  excluded  from  modern  editions  of  Chaucet,  be- 
cause it  appears  only  in  the  28  a  Longleat  MS.  and  contains  rhymes  and 
one  allusion  adjudged  to  be  post-Chaucerian. 

The  companion  treasure-trove,  also,  the  ^Dreame,^  has  been  excluded 
from  the  modern  Chaucer,  and  for  kindred  reasons.  The  name  of  this 
poem,  and  the  nature  of  it,  too,  especially  the  magical  properties  it  ascribes 
to  an  *herb  .  .  flowrelesse  all  grene'  that  thrills  dead  lovers  into  fife 
again,  are  such  as  might  well  blend  in  Shakespeare's  imagination  with  the 
*Flowre  and  the  Leafe'  imagery. 

Far  removed  from  the  skeptical  scrutiny  of  nineteenth  century  edi- 
tors was  the  honor  which  Beaumont  and  Speght  and  their  friends  yielded 
to  these  poems.  Dryden,  too,  a  century  later,  in  his  Preface  to  his  Tables,' 
admired  'The  Flowre  and  the  Leafe'  greatly,  both  for  *the  Invention  and 
moral.'  He  judged  it  to  be  of  the  author's  own  invention  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Trovengals.' 

Beaumont's  letter  in  1597  bears  witness  that  he  and  his  friends  not 
only  hailed  the  new  poems  with  absolute  faith,  but  acclaimed  them,  among 
others  he  mentions,  as  examples  of  Chaucer's  gift,  which  show  him  cap- 
able of  a  finer  and  higher  strain  than  that  commonly  granted  him.  The 
letter  runs  as  follows  : 
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*F.  B.  to  his  very  loving  friend,  T.  S. 

*I  Am  sorrie  that  neither  the  worthinesse  of  CHAUCERS  owne 
praise,  nor  the  importunate  praiers  of  diverse  your  louing  friendes  can  yet 
moove  you  to  put  into  print  those  good  observations  and  collections  you 
have  written  of  him     .     .     . 

'In  his  five  Bookes  of  Troylus  and  Creside,  and  the  Booke  of  the 
Praise  of  good  women,  and  of  the  mercilesse  Ladie,  and  that  of  Blaunch, 
and  of  his  Dreame  (which  is  in  your  handes  and  was  neuer  yet  imprinted) 
hee  soareth  much  higher  then  he  did  in  the  other  before:  .  .  .  Now 
(M.  Speght)  tell  me  .  .  .  shall  onely  Chaucer  our  Poet,  no  lesse 
worthy  than  the  best  of  them  amongst  all  the  Poets  of  the  world  be  alwaies 
neglected  and  neuer  be  so  well  understood  of  his  owne  countiemen  as 
strangers  are?  Well  set  your  heart  at  rest  for  seeing  I  was  one  of  them 
which  first  set  you  in  hand  with  this  worke,  and  since  you  have  given  me 
of  your  copies  to  use  priuately  for  mine  owne  pleasure,  if  you  will  not 
put  them  abroad  your  selfe,  they  shall  abroad  whether  you  will  or  no.  Yet 
least  many  inconueniences  might  happen  by  this  attempt  of  mine,  and 
diuers  things  be  set  foorth  contrarie  vnto  your  owne  liking,  let  mee  once 
againe  entreat  you  (as  I  haue  done  often  heretofore)  to  yield  to  my  just 
and  reasonable  suit.  Where  in  you  shall  not  onely  satisfie  that  conceit 
which  I  haue  many  yeares  carried  of  your  vnfained  loue  towards  me :  but 
pleasure  many  who  daylie  expect  your  paines  herein,  and  perfourme  vnto 
Chaucer  great  part  of  that  honour  that  he  most  worthely  deserueth.  So 
with  my  thrise  heartie  commendations  I  bid  you  farcwel.  From  Leicester 
the  last  of  June,  anno  1597. 

^Your  assured  and  eucr  louing  friend. 

'Francis  Beaumont/ 

Speght  himself,  in  the  Title  page  of  his  edition,  called  attention  to 
the  two  new  poems,  as  *Two  Bookes  of  his'  (i.  e.  *our  antient  and  learned 
English  Poet  Geffrey  Chaucer')  never  before  printed.  The  opening  epistle 
is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  signed  'H.  B.,'  in  the  course  of  which 
*thc  Reader'  is  supposed  to  ask, — 'But  who  is  he  that  hath  thy  books  re- 
par'd,  and  added  moe,  whereby  thou  are  more  graced?'  And  directly  after 
this  dialogue,  and  'Chaucer's  Life,'  Speght,  gives  prominent  place  to  the 
arguments  of  the  poems  concluding  with  the  two  pieces  'never  before  this 
time  published  in  print,  Chaucers  dreame,  and  The  Flowre  and  the  Leafe/ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  earlier  limit  of  date  for  *A  Midsum- 
mer Nights  Dreame'  is  known  by  one  sure  token  in  a  maze  of  conjecture. 
It  was  written  later  than  1591,  because  there  is  an  undisguised  allusion  to 
Spenser's  'Teares  of  the  Muses,'  of  1591,  in  V.  i.  59-60.  Any  time  after 
that  year  then,  and  before  1597,  Shakespeare  could  have  been  open  to  the 
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artistic  impressions  flowing  to  him  from  a  poem  sure  to  be  of  eminent 
and  peculiar  attraction  to  any  Elizabethan  Poet  who  knew  the  Chaucer 
of  1 56 1 9  or  had  the  chance  to  read  one  of  Beaumont's  copies  of  the  new- 
found gems  destined  to  distinguish  the  Chaucer  of  1598. 


LOVE'S  DWELLING 

By  Isabel  Frances  Bellows 


I 


SAID,  *0  Love  if  thou  wilt  dwell  with  me, 
A  stately  palace  will  I  build  for  thee, 
With  massive  gates  of  carven  ivory, 
So  that  no  noises  from  the  world  of  pain. 
No  cry  of  woe,  no  sight  of  guilt's  dark  stain. 
Shall  ever  smite  thy  tender  heart  again ; 

0  Love,  if  thou  wilt  come  and  dwell  with  me.' 

Love  softly  came.    But,  O,  within  a  day 
His  rosy  bloom  had  vanished  quite  away, 
His  golden  hair  faded  to  ashen  gray, 
His  starry  eyes  were  dim.    His  brow  was  bent, 
His  breath  in  labored  gasping  came  and  went 
Like  Death  he  was — ^with  life  and  hope  all  spent. 
*What  have  I  done  to  thee,  O,  Love,  I  pray !' 

1  flung  the  casement  wide  to  give  him  air, 
A  little  human  sob  of  man's  despair 

Rang  through  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  ere 
I  could  again  shut  out  the  grievous  sound 
Love  rose,  transfigured,  glowing  all  around, 
My  palace  fell  like  tinsel  to  the  ground. 
And  left  Love  smiling — free — and  O,  how  fair  1 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE 
HEART'S  DESIRE 

By  William  Mountain 


L 


OOK  where  the  sun  bums  on  the  wave 
A  fiery  wheel  I  cathedral-piled, 
The  clouds  dissolve ;  the  night  a  grave. 
Engulfs  the  world  grown  waste  and  wild. 

The  sea  is  still,  the  black  earth  rolls 

Across  a  blacker,  vaster  sea  ; 
We  hold  communion  with  our  souls, 

And  muse  the  old  sad  mystery. 

Each  tiny  wave  gives  back  the  light 

Of  heaven's  few  large  and  low-hung  stars; 

We  walk  with  shadows  of  the  night. 
Creation's  ancient  avatars. 


We  walk  and  almost  hear  the  tread 
Of  ghostly  feet,  the  wistful  sigh. 

As  armies  of  the  centuries'  dead 
On  cosmic  currents  hurry  by. 

And  wild  they  sing  to  him  who  hears, 
Their  mystic  echoes  bum  and  thrill; 

*We  are  the  pageant  of  the  years, 
We  are  the  wisdom  of  the  will. 


*We  are  of  all  the  past  a  part, 
And  of  the  future  yet  to  be; 

We  helped  to  fashion  every  art 
That  beautifies  mortality. 
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*Our  host  was  with  the  Jews  in  flight, 

And  with  the  cruel  Coptic  hand ; 
We  gloried  in  the  tyrant  s  might, 

And  struggled  toward  the  promised  land. 

*We  were  the  Christians  in  their  throes 

Who  died  to  win  the  martyr-crown; 
And  sat  amid  their  smiling  foes, 

With  Nero  of  the  fatal  frown. 


The  Caesar's  and  the  Christ's  were  we, 
The  blossom  and  the  winter  blight' — 

Loud  lifts  the  phosphorescent  sea. 

Grown  restless  'neath  their  unseen  flight. 

Now  loud  and  louder  booms  the  sea 

Its  earth-old  ditty  of  lament; 
But  louder,  wilder  comes  to  me 

The  world's  sad  voice  of  discontent. 


Though  with  my  love,  I  am  alone. 
And  feel  within  my  heart  the  woe 

That  only  ages  can  atone — 

The  greeds  and  crimes  of  long  ago. 

The  spectres  of  the  bloody  years. 
The  beauty  of  the  world  to  be. 

Annihilating  black  arrears 
Of  slaughter,  lust,  and  slavery 

Burns  on  the  curtain  of  the  sky; 

They  wail  above  the  ocean-song; 
'Till  all  the  evil  passions  die. 

And  wrecked  is  every  ancient  wrong. 

'Man  cannot  know  the  bliss  he  craves. 
Nor  conquer  comfort  which  can  last ; 

The  ages  roar  from  martyred  graves. 
Live  out  the  evil  of  the  pastl' 
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Ah,  Love,  what  words  burned  on  thy 
They  come  to  me  though  worlds  apart  I 

How  spoke  we  then  with  finger-tips, 
Ana  trembled  comfort  heart  to  heart! 

We  asked  of  death  no  great  reward, 
Nor  fellowship  with  saints  and  seers ; 

We  only  asked  that  love  might  hoard 
His  honey  through  the  bitter  years. 

And  through  the  glory  of  the  dream 
To  gaze  on  suns  that  never  set; 

Or  see  through  night  hope's  beckoning  gleam, 
A  growing  love  without  regret. 

We  asked  to  cease  this  life-long  ache,  ^ 
This  phantom  world  where  naught  is  real, 

l^his  dream  wherefrom  we  long  to  wake, 
And  see  the  beauty  that  we  feel. 

To  know  no  more  this  nameless  want, 
This  bitter  want  of  souls  afire; 

How  near  we  knew  the  angels'  haunt, 
The  city  of  the  heart's  desire ! 
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THE  HAPPY  ENDING 

By  Louise  Maunsell  Field 

WHAT  has  produced  so  many  genuine  fictional  tragedies, 
ruined  so  many  otherwise  good  books,  as  the  demand  for  a 
happy  ending?  —  What,  in  other  words,  but  the  demand 

that  the  last  chapter  of  a  noval  shall  vibrate  with  the  clash 

of  wedding  bells  ? 

The  average  reader  seems  to  imagine  that  the  marriage 
ceremony  acts  as  a  kind  of  charm,  doing  away  with  all  the  divergencies  of 
taste,  character,  station,  or  religion,  which  have  separated  the  hero  and 
heroine  all  through  the  book;  that  once  married  they  must,  of  necessity,  *livc 
happy  ever  after.'  More  than  one  novel  has  been  spoiled,  wrenched  from 
its  proper  course,  in  order  to  provide  a  wedding  for  the  final  chapter.  Any 
number  of  books  which  are  said  to  *end  well'  really  leave  the  characters  in 
a  most  unpleasant  situation.  Half  the  marriages  of  fiction  would,  in  real 
life,  be  quickly  terminated  by  suicide  or  the  divorce  courts. 

*The  Light  That  Failed,'  with  its  two  versions,  one  ending  'happily,' 
the  other  'unhappily,'  is  an  admirable  case  in  point.  According  to  the  au- 
thor's original  mtention — ^to  which  he  has  since  returned — the  hero,  Dick 
Heldar,  after  suffering  all  the  agonies  of  loneliness  and  blindness  during 
many  months,  goes  to  the  war  in  the  East  and  is  killed  by  a  chance  shot ;  this 
ending  was  considered  altogether  too  dismal  and  another  substituted  for  it, 
according  to  which  Dick  marries  Maisie  and  supposedly  lives  many  years. 
Now  which  of  these  two  is  the  real  tragedy  for  Dick?  Quick  and  merciful 
death  in  the  arms  of  that  best  and  truest  of  friends,  Torpenhow,  or  life 
passed  in  unending  darkness  and  with  vain,  hard,  selfish,  egotistical  Maisie 
—  life  which  must  have  been  a  prolonged  torture,  compared  with  which  the 
rack  would  have  seemed  a  bed  of  roses.  Thackeray,  at  the  conclusion  of 
'Vanity  Fair'  lets  Dobbin  win  and  wed  Amelia,  but  in  that  wonderful  last 
chapter  he  indicates  very  plainly  the  disillusionment  and  sore  disappoint- 
ment which  inevitably  ensued;  while  what  Henry  Esmond's  existence, 
chained  to  Lady  Castlewood — Lady  Castlewood,  weak,  selfish,  cursed  with 
an  unnatural  and  contemptible  jealousy  of  her  own  daughter  which  never 
dies  —  must  have  been,  it  is  easy,  and  exceedingly  painful  to  imagine. 

There  are,  of  course,  very  many  books  which  really  end  well,  and,  of 
necessity;  they  'begin  to  end  well,'  and  leave  the  reader  in  an  agreeable  glow 
of  satisfaction :  Miss  Austen's,  iFor  instance.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
Anne  Elliot  and  Frederick  Wentworth  were  very  happy  together,  or  that 
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Elizabeth  always  rejoiced  that  her  'prejudice'  against  Darcy  had  been  finally 
overcome.  Among  modem  writers  there  are  any  number  who,  like  Marion 
Crawford  and  Stanley  Weyman,  leave  us  in  a  very  comfortable  frame  of 
mind  as  to  what  happened  to  the  hero  and  heroine  after  wedlock,  but  nnany 
novels  make  one  feel  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  story  the  author  took  his  | 
characters  by  the  backs  of  their  necks  and  hauled  them,  in  spite  of  their 
protests,  along  the  highroad  to  matrimony. 

'Lady  Rose's  Daughter'  is  an  admirable  example  of  this  particular  type  | 
of  fiction.    For  a  while  the  story  developes  naturally  and  logically.     Then  I 
Mrs  Ward  apparently  became  alarmed  at  the  downward  path  which  Julie 
was  pursuing,  and  in  the  interests  of  propriety  dragged  her  back,  willy- 
nilly,  made  of  her  a  perfectly  respectable  person,  a  duchess  —  and  the  wife 
of  that  wooden  model  of  all  the  virtues,  Jacob  Delafield;  surely  a  terrible 
punishment,  for  Mrs  Ward  never  succeeeds  in  convincing  the  reader  that 
Julie  really  cared  anything  at  all  about  her  prosy,  complacent  husband. 
However,  Mrs  Grundy  was  satisfied,  a  *happy  ending'  was  provided  —  and  | 
the  book  was  ruined. 

Lately,  Mrs  Ward  seems  to  have  recovered  some  of  her  courage  and 
though  *The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe,'  with  its  accidental  meeting  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  provide  the  familiar  and  unspeakably  hackneyed  con- 
sumptive death-bed  scene,  accompanied  by  the  usual  long  speeches  and  in- 
variable reconciliation,  does  end  by  descending  into  the  depths  of  pathos, 
we  are  at  least  spared  the  miraculous  changing  of  foolish,  ill-bred  Lady 
Kitty  into  a  courteous,  tactful,  intelligent  woman,  and  an  ideal  helpmate  for 
a  political  man. 

One  of  the  finest  parts  of  one  of  George  Eliot's  finest  books  is  the 
way  in  which  she  allows  Lydgate's  marriage  to  work  itself  out  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusion.  A  lesser  writer  would  have  ^killed  ofi'  Rosamond  and 
given  Lydgate  Dorothea,  who  would  certainly  have  made  him  an  admirable 
and  most  sympathetic  wife.  Instead,  George  Eliot  shows  us  the  long  years, 
with  their  ever-present,  heart-breaking  consciousness  of  failure,  of  having 
seen  the  highest  and  then  been  dragged  away  from  the  vision  by  the  mill- 
stone he  had  himself  tied  about  his  neck,  down  into  a  sea  of  petty  cares,  and, 
worse  still,  cheap  and  dispised  successes,  through  which  Lydgate  suffered 
before  death  released  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  one  great  mistake. 

When  *Tommy  and  Grizel'  was  published,  several  critics  blamed  Barrie 
for  his  treatment  of  Tommy,  and,  indeed,  there  are  many  of  us  who  wish 
that  the  story  of  Tommy's  manhood  had  never  been  told ;  for  we  realize  that 
it  could  be  told  only  in  the  one  way.  Tommy  the  man  was  inevitable  out- 
come of  Tommy  the  boy,  and  those  who  loved  the  boy  can  only  regret  that 
his  creator  was  not  merciful  enough  to  let  him  die  rather  than  grow  up  to 
break  dear  Grizel's  heart. 

Optimism  is  an  excellent  thing;  there   is  no  gift  whose  possession 
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is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  ability  to  always  see  the  silver  linings,  even 
though  they  do  sometimes  rather  obstruct  one's  vision  of  the  clouds;  and 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  literary  criticism  is  the  fact  that  an  author  is  always 
called  ^strong'  who  sinks  his  characters  fathoms  deep  in  gloom;  it  would 
often  seem  more  just  to  complain  of  the  weakness  of  eyesight  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  see  anything  but  black.  If  a  writer's  eyes  are  clear 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  gaze  undazzled  at  the  bright 
side  of  things  so  much  the  better,  but  it  is  certainly  no  compliment  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  reader  to  call  an  unnatural  conclusion,  or  one  that  leaves 
the  characters  in  a  situation  which  in  real  life  would  quickly  become  intoler- 
able, a  ^happy  ending.' 
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THE  MODERN  SHORT  STORY: 
ITS  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN 

By  T.  E.  Rankin 

THE  form  of  literary  art  known  as  the  short  story  has  not,  as 
yet,  been  adequately  explained.     Singularly  enough  for  this 
critical  age^  it  is  even  true  that  serious  attempts  at  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  short  story  have  been  very  few,  and  this 
would  partially  account  for  the  failure  to  arrive  at  anything 
approaching  a  thoroughgoing  appreciation  of  the  form,  for 
it  is  out  of  many  attempts  at  the  truth  that  the  whole  truth  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, ultimately  emerge.     Doubtless,  however,  the  thing  itself  is  so  inti- 
mately of  our  own  immediate  life  that  all  which  may  be  said  today  upon 
the  subject  is  but  prolegomena  to  some  future  final  evaluation  of  the  art. 

It  is  not  here  proposed  to  discuss  the  various  kinds  or  classes  of  short 
stories,  nor  to  treat  in  all  its  labyrinthine  detail  the  history  of  the  telling 
of  brief  stories,  but,  with  slight  reference  to  historical  development,  to  dis- 
cuss the  characteristics  and  origin  of  the  most  typical  and  most  genuinely 
artistic  form  of  short  story,  as  we  understand  the  product  of  our  day, 
namely,  the  short  story  with  plot,  the  short  story  that  may  be  termed  the 
dramatic  short  story. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  acknowledged  with  all  who  have  written  upon 
the  subject,  that  the  telling  of  tales  has  existed  since  men  began  to  think 
articulately,  and  that  most  effective  anecdotes  have  been  related  and  re- 
corded from  a  remote  period  of  history.  To  go  no  further  to  the  rear  in 
*the  general  advance  of  the  human  spirit'  than  the  Hebrew  record  of 
Nathan's  story  of  the  poor  man's  ewe  lamb,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of 
early  record  of  early  effectiveness  in  the  telling  of  a  brief  story.  But  the 
short  story,  as  we  understand  the  term  in  the  critical  literature  today,  is 
the  ^ame  for  a  thing  of  quite  recent  origin,  and  it  is  this  thing  of  quite  re- 
cent origin  that  has,  as  yet,  not  been  adequately  accounted  for. 

All  the  published  discussions  of  the  characteristics  of  the  short  story 
of  today  are  confined  to  ringing  the  changes  upon  the  very  obvious  quali- 
ties of  brevity,  compression  or  elimination,  originality,  ingenuity,  and  bril- 
liancy. But  the  Egyptian  story  of  *The  Shipwrecked  Sailor,'  with  its  en- 
chanted island,  and  with  its  anticipation  of  Sindbad  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
possesses,  in  common  with  the  short  story  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  brilliancy,  all  these  ear-marks  of  brevity,  com- 
pression, and  the  like.  And  yet  this  story  dates  from  the  twelfth  Dynasty, 
about  2500. B.  C.    All  down  the  pages  of  the  history  of  literature  we  find 
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numberless  illustrations  of  stories  with  these  characteristics,  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  assume  them  to  be  so  sufficiently  obvious  that  they  will  need 
nothing  further  than  this  mere  mention. 

The  literary  product  to  which  the  term  *short  story'  is  today  applied 
is  a  product,  distinctively,  of  highly  conscious  art.  It  is  a  commonplace  that 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  are  highly  self-conscious.  Possibly, 
too,  it  is  a  commonplace  that  all  art  is  conscious — ^at  least,  all  human  art. 
For  out  of  the  predeterminations  of  feeling,  intellect,  and  will,  men  have 
produced  the  creations  of  their  art.  If  there  is  an  'unpremeditated  art,'  it 
is  the  art  of  Shelley's  'Sky-Lark'  and  its  near  of  kin;  there  is  no  human  un- 
premeditated art.  But  if  all  this  is  commonplace,  what  I  wish  to  make  em- 
phatic is  that  the  short  story  is  the  product  of  an  almost  extremely  conscious 
art.  Could  there  be  any  art  more  conscious  than  that  displayed  in  *The 
Gold-Bug,'  wherein  Poe  makes  a  story  whose  plot  is  the  double  weaving 
and  unweaving  of  a  plot,  or  than  that  displayed  in  'Le  Grande  Breteche'  of 
Balzac,  a  story  the  major  part  of  which  is  the  detailing  of  the  method  of 
securing  some  one  to  unravel,  and  for  a  consideration,  a  mystery? 

The  only  really  philosophic  treatment  of  the  novel  has  been  made  by 
Thomas  Hill  Green.  Green  admits  the  novel  to  be  but  a  democratic  art, 
and,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  an  inferior  art — an  art  whose  subject-matter 
is  the  commonplaces  only  of  ordinary  life.  I  suppose  that  the  experiences 
and  dialogues  in  'Wilhelm  Meister'  were  commonplace  experiences  and  con- 
versations to  the  author  of  *Faust.'  But  if  prose  fiction  be  a  democratic  art, 
and  if  the  principle  of  conscious  selection  be  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  aristocracy,  then  the  short  story  must  be  the  aristocrat  among  works  of 
prose  fiction.    Green,  I  suspect,  would  have  called  it  the  demagogue. 

But,  is  short  story  writing  a  process  of  art?  Art  is  the  effective  repre- 
sentation, or  bodying  forth,  in  sensuous  forms,  of  concepts  of  beauty.  It  is 
not  an  imitation  of  objective  fact.  It  is  a  setting  forth  of  the  artist's  idea  of 
the  fact;  its  product  is  the  fact  transmuted  by  the  power  of  imaginative 
thought  into  something  not  theretofore  on  land  or  sea  or  in  the  mind  or 
heart  of  man.  Brander  Matthews's  quality  of  *a  touch  of  fantasy'  ascribed 
to  the  short  story,  may  be  a  quality  of  an  inferior  form  of  the  short  story, 
but  in  the  genuinely  dramatic  short  story  fantasy  is  sublimated  into  imagina- 
tion. The  product  of  art  is  a  creation,  and  a  creation  in  a  two-fold  sense. 
It  is  a  creation,  first,  in  the  artist's  mind,  in  that  the  conceptual  form  is  a 
new  thing,  and,  second,  it  is  a  creation  in  that  the  final  objective  form  which 
the  artist  presents  to  the  world  is  a  recreated  form  of  the  concept  in  the 
artist's  mind,  recreated  by  virtue  of  the  medium  through  which  the  concept 
is  transferred  to  the  world  of  communicable  facts. 

The  short  story  seldom  reaches  the  level  of  high  art,  unless  we  grant 
that  impressionistic  art  is  of  a  lofty  character,  though  I  am  not  at  all  willing 
to  concede  a  close  analogy  between  the  art  of  the  short  story  writer  and  that 
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of  the  Impressionistic  painter.  The  function  of  the  short  story,  as  of  the 
impressionistic  painting,  is  to  leave  upon  the  mind  one  vivid  impression  of 
the  emotion  first  aroused  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  by  the  experience  of  the 
unique  situation  or  incident  portray«(,  but  the  art  of  the  short  story  is  a 
higher  form  of  art  than  that  of  the  painting  of  the  impressionists,  because 
the  impression  transferred  by  the  short  story  is  a  more  communicable  one 
than  that  transferred  by  the  impressionistic  painting.  It  is  more  com- 
municable because,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  more  universal  medium  employed, 
language;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  of  the  more  universal  appeal 
of  narration  as  against  description,  narration  being  dynamic  while  descrip- 
tion is  static;  and,  in  the  third  place,  historically,  because  of  the  greater 
genius  of  men  who  have  practised  the  art  of  short  story  writing.  But  the 
short  story  seldom  reaches  the  level  of  high  art,  because  seldom  does  it 
present  the  likeness  of  human  nature  under  stress  of  genuinely  great  emotion 
and  mental  agitation.  Thomas  Hill  Green  would  contend  that  only  the 
presentation  of  great  human  nature  under  stress  of  genuinely  great  emotion 
and  mental  agitation  is  great  art.  But  we  should  be  false  to  the  instincts  of 
our  democratic  age,  did  not  we  assume  all  human  nature  to  be  great. 

At  times,  however,  the  short  story  does  attain  a  height  of  art  that  is 
lofty  and  noble.  Is  there  not  beneath  the  peaceful  pastoral  atmosphere  of 
'Ruth,'  human  nature  under  stress  of  genuinely  great  emotion  and  mental 
agitation?  Again,  if  Balzac's  'The  Conscript'  is  not  to  be  ranked  among 
works  of  greatest  art,  yet  surely  there  is  delineated  there  human  nature  under 
such  conditions  as  these.  Such  aspects  of  human  nature  as  are  revealed  in 
the  deeds  recorded  in  'Ruth'  and  in  'The  Conscript,'  deeds  characteristic  of 
the  persons  performing  them — these  are  the  concepts  of  beauty  that  are 
bodied  forth  in  the  dramatic,  or  genuine  short  story. 

The  sensuous  medium  through  which  these  characteristically  significant 
events  are  represented  is  that  of  all  literature,  namely,  language,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  short  story,  specifically,  prose,  not  verse.  And  yet  there  is  no 
essential  distinction  between  the  diction  of  the  poet  and  that  of  the  short 
story  writer.  Both  may  use  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  although  each 
strips  away  all  the  imperfections  of  common  life  conversation  that  displease 
or  disgust.  Each  uses  words  which  occupy  the  mind  with  feeling  rather 
than  with  knowing.  Each  must  use  figurative  language,  for,  if  he  does  not, 
the  language  and  the  thought  become  frigid.  The  real  poet  and  the  real 
short  story  writer  think  in  figures,  and  figurative  language  is  the  language  of 
feeling.  The  poet  and  the  short  story  writer  alike  think  in  pictures,  and 
their  words  must  accordingly  suggest  visual  images.  Both  must  use  rhyth- 
mical language,  for  rhythm  inevitably  comes  into  speech  whenever  speech 
is  employed  to  express  emotion,  and  he  is  not  an  artist  who  does  not  express 
emotion.  The  short  story  writer,  too,  must,  as  well  as  the  poet,  use  language 
that  has  tone  color;  that  is,  language  that  is  capable  of  giving  pleasure 
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through  its  sound  alone,  either  by  means  of  words  that  are  purely  imitative 
or  words  that  are  merely  suggestive  of  sound. 

To  be  art,  the  representation  of  characteristically  significant  and  mean- 
ingful aspects  of  human  nature  through  the  medium  of  a  carefully  chosen 
body  of  diction  is  not  of  necessity  a  sort  of  representation,  nor  a  representa- 
tion of  a  sort  of  subject-matter,  that,  as  Tolstoi  insists,  the  ditch-digger  may 
appreciate  and  enjoy,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  need  it  be  such  as  the  best 
educated  and  most  cultured  may  appreciate  and  enjoy,  nor  even  such  as  the 
average  man  may  appreciate  and  enjoy.  It  may  be  readily  admitted  that  a 
given  work  of  art  may  appeal  chiefly  to  any  one  of  these  classes,  provided— 
and  here  we  acknowledge  sitting  lovingly  at  the  feet  of  Plato — ^that  the 
effect  of  the  work  of  art  in  its  limited  appeal  contributes  something  to  the 
advancement  of  the  status  of  humankind.  Effective  representation  in  the 
short  story  is  such  a  representation  as  will  convey  precisely  from  the  life  of 
the  writer  to  the  life  of  the  reader  that  one  undivided  and  unembellished 
view  of  human  relationships  which  the  writer  has  uniquely  grasped  in  his 
experience  of  that  aspect  of  human  nature  which  the  event  portrayed  reveals, 
whether  that  event  be  the  taking  of  a  redoubt  or  the  vacillating  of  the  mind 
of  the  coward  which  results  in  self-murder,  whether  it  be  a  vision  beatific,  a 
vision  of  the  lowest  depths  of  inferno,  or  a  mixed  vision  of  judgment. 

This  conveying  of  a  unified  impression  is  that  which  has  been  said  to 
distinguish  the  short  story  from  the  novel.  But  is  there  not  a  unified  im- 
pression left  upon  the  mind  by  the  reading  of  *The  Scarlet  Letter,'  or  'The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,'  or  *Les  Miserables'  ?  It  is  not  alone  the  Question 
of  simple  or  complex  impressions  that  differentiates  the  short  story  from 
the  novel,  any  more  than  it  is  single  as  against  numerous  incidents;  it  is  a 
combination  of  the  two.  The  narration  of  one  event  or  situation,  with  the 
distinct  and  distinctly  fulfilled  conscious  purpose  of  conveying  one  impres- 
sion, is  that  which,  more  than  all  else,  sets  off  from  the  larger  form  of  prose 
fiction  the  short  story  as  a  literary  genre. 

Poe,  in  his  criticism  of  Hawthorne's  stories,  avers  that  the  writer  of 
tales  conceives  with  deliberate  care  a  certain  unique  or  single  effect  to  be 
wrought  out,  and  then  invents  such  incidents  as  may  best  aid  him  in  estab- 
lishing the  preconceived  effect.  Now,  a  preconceived  effect,  and  that  effect 
a  hoax,  appears  to  have  been  the  incentive  to  a  good  deal  more  of  Poe's 
critical  writings  even  than  of  his  tales.  Such  a  method  as  he  describes  is 
often  the  method  of  the  novelist,  especially  of  the  writer  of  the  so-called 
novel  of  purpose,  as,  for  example,  Dickens,  when  he  wishes  to  describe  the 
foggy  atmosphere  of  the  English  law  courts  and  the  circumlocution  office 
or  how  not  to  do  it  methods  of  the  English  red-tape  government,  or  as 
Kingsley,  when  he  wishes  to  show  the  English  people  that  the  death  struggle 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity  took  place  long,  long  ago,  and  that 
the  revival  of  Paganism  in  modern  England  is  a  species  of  atavism.     But 
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the  true  artist  of  the  short  story  proceeds  with  his  task  in  exactly  the  opposite 
fashion.  He  has  his  experience  of  life,  its  effect  upon  him  is  meditated  upon ; 
then,  with  conscious  and  deliberate  care,  with  'apt  word,^  with  phrase 
'stripped  to  run  for  its  life,'  with  strictest  unity,  with  correct  emphasis,  with 
climatic  sequence,  he  presents  to  us  the  situation  so  that  to  us  is  communicated 
the  effect  which  the  experience  had  upon  him.  This  is  realism?  But  what 
more  romantic  than  intense  interest  in  detail  I  In  the  short  story,  roman- 
ticism and  realism,  like  mercy  and  truth,  have  met  together,  like  righteous- 
ness and  peace,  have  kissed  each  other.  We  may  grant,  for  example,  that 
Kipling  in  many  of  his  stories  wishes  to  enlighten  the  British  public  upon 
the  defects  of  the  Anglo-Indian  governmental  system.  But  his  chief  pur- 
pose is  not  to  overthrow  organization  and  form  in  government  in  India  or 
any^vhere,  but  it  is  by  communication  with  his  kind  to  unburden  himself  of 
the  v^oignant  experiences  which  Indian  life  has  poured  in  upon  his  soul. 

1  he  short  story  artist,  then,  is  an  inductive  rather  than  a  deductive 
reasoner  upon  the  facts  of  human  life. 

A  single  incident  or  situation  narrated  with  the  single  purpose  of 
conveying  a  single  impression  would  not  alone  distinguish  the  modem  short 
story  from  the  pre-nineteenth  century  anecdote.  Jotham's  story  of  the  trees 
searching  for  a  king,  and  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament,  are  of  this 
character.  That  which  makes  the  short  story  of  today  a  distinctly  modem 
form  of  art  is  the  highly  conscious  method  of  its  writer,  his  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  means  by^  which  his  effect  is  to  be  gained — not  simply  an 
instinct  for  form  combined  with  the  gift  of  narrative,  but  a  highly  conscious, 
rational  understanding  of  method.  The  short  story  writer  of  today,  like 
the  poet,  gives  his  words  wings,  but,  unlike  the  earlier  teller  of  tales,  he 
knows  that  he  must  first  'dig  his  words  up  by  the  roots.*  Again,  if  the 
artist  as  such  is  such,  in  part,  because  of  his  insight  into  the  universal  bearing 
and  inlook  of  his  experience  and  thought,  the  modem  short  story  artist  is 
more  consciously  restrained  than  his  predecessor  in  the  explicit  expression  of 
the  metaphysical  implications  of  his  recorded  thought  and  experience. 

It  would  be  suggested  from  the  above  that  the  short  story  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain very  definite  sense,  an  objective  form  of  art.  It  is  objective  because  it 
is  confined  to  a  single  point  of  human  experience.  However  important  the 
one  thing  of  the  short  story  may  be,  however  much  of  earth  or  of  heaven 
may  be  concentrated  in  that  one  thing,  yet,  since  it  is  one  thing,  since  it  is  the 
representation  of  the  microcosmic  exclusively,  since  it  shows  that,  not  the 
sequence  of  the  emotional  life  of  an  individual,  but  one  emotional  experience 
of  an  individual,  is  of  keen  interest,  it  is  therefore  objective.  The  essence 
of  subjectivity  is  suggestiveness.  The  short  story  is,  to  be  sure,  suggestive  of 
the  world-order,  but  in  its  conscious  claims  it  is  not.  Balzac,  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  'The  Conscript,'  revealed  the  mind  of  the  novelist  rather  than 
of  the  short  story  artist,  and  that  last  sentence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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story  itself.  The  leap  into  the  dark,  or  into  the  light  it  may  be,  of  the  best 
short  story  is  to  be  made  by  the  reader;  the  writer  keeps  his  footing  firm 
upon  the  one  rock  of  objective  fact.  Even  though  the  story  may  be  of 
imagination  all  compact,  even  though  it  may  be  a  purely  psychological  study, 
yet,  because  of  its  self-imposed  limitations,  the  one  thing  represented  is  an 
abstracted  detail,  and  hence  objective. 

Here  we  touch  upon  the  cause  of  the  vogue  of  the  modem  short 
story.  Interest  in  detail  for  its  own  sake  is  characteristic  of  modem  politics, 
of  modem  industry,  of  modem  science  of  course,  and  of  modem  scholarship. 
Art,  likewise,  perceives  that  its  function  today  is  not  alone  the  great  setting 
forth  of  the  awakening  of  the  human  soul  or  of  the  human  soul's  great 
achievements  and  grand  failures,  but  also  the  adequate  presentation  of  that 
souFs  stuff  and  of  its  relations  item  by  item,  and  each  item  in  isolation.  The 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin  are  perceived  to  be  of  import  as  well  as  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  and  of  import  in  and  of  themselves.  Shall 
this  new  wine  in  the  vaults  of  the  artist  be  stored  in  the  old  bottles?  Well, 
as  Spinoza  has  pointed  out,  a  hammer  cannot  be  made  without  a  hammer. 
So,  at  hand  is  found  a  form  of  expression  eminently  popular  at  all  times, 
better  adapted  to  emphatic  expression  of  detail  than  is  the  novel,  better 
adapted  to  communication  than  is  verse,  certain  to  be  especially  popular  in 
a  time  of  hurry  and  lack  of  continuous  mental  effort.  We  consciously  adopt 
it,  improve  it,  make  it  a  fit  receptacle  for  the  new  matter.  This  appears, 
mayhap,  a  very  mechanical  process  for  art  to  follow,  but  there  is  no  form  of 
literary  art,  not  even  the  sonnet,  to  which  the  mechanics  of  composition  are 
more  essentially  important  than  the  successfully  excellent  short  story.  Here 
form  is,  not  paramount,  but,  without  qualification  or  peradventure,  it  is  here 
absolutely  essential  to  the  effect  sought. 

The  modem  short  story,  as  we  understand  it  today,  came  into  vogue, 
and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  statement  as  to  origin  must  be  made  with  considerable  hesi- 
tation, for  when  we  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  short  story,  we  oc- 
casionally find  among  the  mountainous  masses  of  short  stories  of  earlier 
days  some  that  appear  to  be  of  the  modem  type. 

Asia,  in  one  way  or  another  the  source  and  the  goal  of  nearly  all  things, 
furnished  the  mediaeval  short  story  writers  with  both  form  and  subject- 
matter  for  their  brief  tales.  The  Kalilah  ve  Dimnah,  attributed  to  Bidpai  or 
Pilpay,  and  supposed  to  be  now  at  least  two  thousand  years  old,  was  trans- 
lated in  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  from  an  Indian  tongue  into  Persic,  thence 
into  Syriac,  then  from  the  Indian  into  Arabic  and  thence  into  Greek  about 
HOC  A.  D.  It  was  also  translated  into  Latin  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
from  a  Hebrew  version.  This  famous  collection  of  tales  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  upon  European  fiction,  though  not  previous  to  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.    The  Greek  stories  of  Xenophon  the  Ephe- 
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si  an,  who,  some  time  between  the  first  and  the  sixth  centuries  A.  D.,  wrote  in 
five  books  of  'The  adventures  of  a  young  married  couple  and  the  triumph  of 
conjugal  love/  and  the  ^osaphat  and  Barlaam'  of  John  of  Damascus,  and 
the  'Golden  Ass'  of  Apuleius,  also  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  Western  Europe.  But  it  is  more  directly  to  the  collection  known  as 
'Seven  Wise  Masters,'  or  the  'Parables  of  Sandabar,'  and  to  the  tales  of 
Petrus  Alphonsus,  that  the  early  French  writers  of  fabliaux  owe  their  chief 
debt.  Sandabar  was  an  Arabian  and  lived  about  loo  B.  C.  The  source  of 
his  stories  is,  probably,  Indian.  European  versions  of  his  work  were  made, 
first  in  Hebrew,  then  in  Greek,  next  in  Latin,  and  then  in  French,  the 
French  translation  being  made  during  the  reign  of  Loui^IX.  Petrus  Al- 
phonsus,  an  Arragonese  of  the  twelfth  century,  borrowed  from  the  Arabian 
writers  of  fables,  and  wrote,  in  Latin,  about  thirty  tales. 

The  original  'Gesta  Romanorum/  written  probably  about  the  year  of 
the  birth  of  Chaucer,  say,  1340,  retelling  and  imitating  for  the  most  part 
the  tales  of  Petrus  Alphonsus  and  of  the  ^Kalilah  ve  Dimnah/  almost  inex- 
tricably mixing  up  classical  stories  and  oriental  fables  with  Gothic  manners 
and  customs,  was  the  principal  source  for  the  Italian  short  stories  of  the  later 
middle  age,  though  the  greater  part  of  these  stories  appear  to  have  been 
told  by  the  Trouveres  of  northern  France  before  the  stories  appreciably 
affect  the  tale-tellers  of  Italy.  The  compilers  of  the  Gesta  do  not  seem  to 
have  copied  from  the  Trouveres,  but,  a  little  later,  drew  from  the  same 
sources  as  they.  The  first  important  collection  of  stories  in  Italian  was 
made  some  time  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  called 
the  ^ Cento  Novelle  Antiche'  one  hundred  ancient  tales.  This  was  followed 
by  the  well-known  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.  In  both  the  ^Cento  Novell^ 
and  the  'Decameron'  the  effect  of  Italian  study  of  classical  literature  is  clear- 
ly seen  in  the  orderly  restraint  and  method  as  compared  with  the  exuberant 
extravagance,  both  in  form  and  incident,  of  the  chivalric  romances.  Boccac- 
cio was  followed  by  numerous  Novellieri,  among  the  most  important  of 
whom  were  Sacchetti,  Massucio,  and  Straparola. 

In  Spain  it  was  the  grandson  of  the  god-father  of  Petrus  Alphonsus 
who  first  introduced  oriental  fables  under  the  guise  of  contemporary  places 
and  characters.  This  was  Don  Juan  Manuel,  bom  1280,  and  thus  a  con- 
temporary of  Petrarch.  But  it  was  not  until  Juan  de  Timoneda  in  1576 
published  his  ^Patranuelo*  or  'Story  Teller,'  that  for  Spain  was  done  what 
the  Novellieri  had  accomplished  in  Italy;  that  is,  the  reducing  to  writing  of 
the  stories  from  various  sources  that  for  centuries  had  been  flotsam  and 
jetsam  on  the  sea  of  European  fiction. 

Certainly  in  many  of  the  mediaeval  writers  I  have  cited,  such  as 
Boccaccio  in  'Griselda'  and  especially  in  'Frederick  and  his  Falcon,'  such  as 
Don  Juan  Manuel  in  *£/  Conde  Lucanor'  especially  in  the  story  entitled 
'What  Happened  to  a  Certain  Young  Man  on  the  Day  of  His  Marriage,' and 
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such  as,  later,  among  the  Spanish  imitators  of  the  Italian  Novellieri,  Mon- 
talvan,  in  The  Effect  of  Being  Undeceived' — certainly  among  these  writers 
arc  to  be  found  examples  of  the  type  of  the  modern  short  story;  written, 
though  with  less  conscious  art,  and,  even  when  as  nearly  perfect  in  form  as 
the  (somewhat  imperfect)  *Lear  of  the  Steppes'  of  Turgenicff,  and  with 
equal  depicting  of  reality  and  stem  disregard  of  so-called  poetic  justice,  yet 
largely  so  by,  as  it  were,  chance.  Then,  too,  even  if  they  are  often  less 
shallow  in  meaning  than  the  stories  of  Maupassant  and  of  Arthur  Morrison, 
yet  they  are  never  so  near  consummate  perfection  in  mere  workmanship. 

Bade  to  all  this  ancient  and  mediaeval  story-telling  may  be  traced  the 
genealogy  of  the  modem  English,  American,  French,  German,  Russian  and 
Scandinavian  short  story.  Had  Chaucer's  tales  been  written  in  prose,  we 
should  have  English  as  well  as  continental  ancestry  for  our  modem  short 
story.  And  yet  this  matter  of  the  ancestry  of  literary  types  may  be,  and 
oftener  than  not  is,  greatly  overestimated  and  overdrawn.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  an  Esquimaux  at  this  very  hour  may  be  relating  a  story  with 
plot,  incident,  and  method  quite  of  the  same  character  as  one  by  Bourget 
or  by  Barrie.  Doubtless  he  is  not  furnished  with  any  names  whatever  for 
his  tools,  and  yet  quite  possibly  he  may  be  entirely  conscious  of  his  end  in 
view,  his  means,  and  his  method,  and  this  despite  all  lack  of  the  slightest 
tinge  of  Indo-European  influence.  But  if  we  must,  perforce,  search  for 
traces  of  heredity,  then  the  one  species  of  literature  which  stands  out  pre- 
eminently the  bright  particular  star  among  the  forebears  of  the  modern 
short  story  is  the  Breton  dialect  lay.  The  lay  has  been  defined  by  Tyrwhitt 
as  ^a  light,  narrative  poem  of  moderate  length,  simple  style,  and  easy  meas- 
ure, neither  extended  in  incidents,  as  the  romance,  nor  ludicrous,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  the  Fabliaux.'  The  'lai'  in  Welsh  and  Armorical  was  a  simple 
recital  of  one  action,  interspersed  with  musical  interludes.  The  musical  in- 
terludes probably  had  the  same  relation  to  the  action  that  our  various  means 
of  securing  suspense  have  to  the  clash  and  effects  of  the  clash  between 
character  and  obstacle.  These  lays  were,  of  course,  made  literature  by  the 
Trouveres.  If  we  should  drop  the  metre  and  the  rhyme,  and  introduce 
various  circumstances  relevant  to  the  action,  in  place  of  the  interludes  of  the 
minstrel,  we  should  then  have  the  mediaeval  example  of  our  present  day 
short  story.  Poe  himself  could  not  improve  upon  the  horror  of  the  *Lat  du 
PrissonUr,'  with  its  twelve  ladies  eating  of  the  heart  of  a  lover  who  had  de- 
ceived each  of  them. 

But  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
nineteenth  century  anecdote  or  tale  and  the  modem  short  story.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  story  writer  was  the  naive  one  to  please  and 
to  be  applauded,  or  it  was  to  impart  an  effective  moral  lesson.  The  purpose 
of  the  short  story  writer  of  today  is  the  subtly  sophisticated  one  to  convey 
vital  experience  from  writer  to  reader.    This  purpose  and  the  modem  genius 
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for  specialization  are  the  dominating  influences  in  the  growth  and  power  of 
the  short  story  as  a  form  of  art.  Today  the  man  who  does  the  small  thing 
excellently,  the  man  who  views  the  form,  it  may  be,  of  the  slight  thing  as 
well  as  its  substance,  sub  specie  aeternitatis,  he,  in  Carlylean  phrase,  is  the 
worshipful  man.  It  should  be  clearly  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  short  story 
the  form,  today,  is  consciously  adopted.  The  writer  of  the  short  story  is, 
no  doubt,  less  an  unconscious  instrument  of  his  time  than  is  any  other  artist. 
He  divines  the  taste  of  his  time  most  clearly,  and  he  adapts  his  labors  to 
that  taste  more  consciously  than  does  any  other  artist  of  equal  or  higher 
rank.  He,  at  least,  has  learned  that  to  be  great  he  must  minister,  not  'first' 
alone,  but  all  the  time.  In  respect  of  the  short  story,  also,  the  peculiar  in- 
dividuality of  the  writer  has  more  to  do  with  the  peculiar  tone  of  his  output 
than  has  the  state  of  culture  in  his  day.  Difficult  as  it  is  for  men  to  reflect 
consistently  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time,  yet  our  own  is  a  distinctively 
reflective  age.  Now,  although  the  drama  is  not  the  product  of  an  age  of 
reflection,  yet  the  short  story  artist  has  made  the  dramatic  short  story  the 
most  telling  literary  product  of  our  time.  Conscious  literary  art,  adapting 
itself  to  the  taste  of  the  immediate  age,  sums  up  the  whole  matter  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  modem  short  story.  And  yet,  because  the  short 
story  is  a  medium  for  the  conveying  of  vital,  personal  experience,  it  is  not 
the  outcome  of  time-serving  opportunism. 

American  literature  in  most  of  its  aspects  halts  tardily  behind  the 
literatures  of  Europe,  but  the  short  story  of  the  modem  type  affords  a 
striking  exception.  Possibly  Puritanism  may  have  had  some  slight  effect 
upon  the  rise  of  the  short  story  in  America.  Although  it  may  be,  as  Chester- 
ton suggests,  that  Cromwell  and  his  sort  appear  to  have  been  always  talking 
when  they  were  not  crying,  and  although  the  New  England  Puritan  could 
and  did  preach  practically  all  the  hours  of  the  Lord's  day,  yet  no  maxim 
was  more  often  and  more  rigidly  inculcated  by  our  American  literary  pro- 
genitors than  that  of  Cotton  Mather,  *Be  Short.'  Then,  here  in  America, 
were  a  people  among  whom  were  many  men  and  women  of  fine  instincts, 
feeling  the  need  of  some  amusement  and  some  culture.  Irving,  having  al- 
ready successfully  imitated  Addison  and  Steele  in  his  'Salamagundi  Papers/ 
took  his  cue  from  the  tales  incorporated  in  the  Spectator  to  illustrate  by 
concrete  example  the  special  doctrine  of  the  periodical  paper  of  the  hour, 
and  he  decided  to  narrate  similar  stories  apart  from  the  setting  of  the  essay. 
It  is  true  that  Hoffman  and  Tieck  in  Germany  were  writing  stories  at  the 
same  time  as  were  Hawthome  and  Poe,  and  under  the  same  sort  of  romantic 
influences  and  impressions.  But  the  evidence  of  German  influence  over 
Hawthome  is  almost  too  slight  to  be  taken  into  court,  and  if  Poe  had  any 
obvious  literary  ancestors  they  were  the  writers  of  the  English  school  of 
mystery  and  terror,  and,  even  more,  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  The  facts 
are  that  the  tales  of  Addison  were  parts  of  a  larger  whole,  just  as  are  the 
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episodes  of  a  novel;  and  that  the  stories  of  Hoffman  and  Tieck  lack  the 
precision  of  form  and  the  excision  of  digressions  and  irrelevancy  which 
strongly  characterize  the  work  of  Irving,  and,  much  more  strongly,  that  of 
Hawthorne  and  Poe.  Bret  Harte,  also,  is  far  from  explainable  by  any  safe 
hypo^esis  of  literary  ancestry. 

How  far  the  direct  influence  of  our  American  trio,  not  to  say  trium- 
virate,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  may  have  reached  the  work  of  Turgenieff 
and  Tolstoi,  of  Stevenson  and  Kipling,  of  Maupassant,  Daudct  and  Flau- 
bert, of  Bjornson,  it  would,  I  think,  be  impossible  accurately  to  determine. 
In  the  work  of  Merimee  and  Balzac  there  appears  to  be  a  very  direct  in- 
fluence from  this  side  the  sea,  especially  through  Baudelaire's  translation  of 
Poe,  which  was  made  in  184 1.  A  much  stronger  influence  from  America 
is  easily  discemable  in  the  minor  English  and  French  story  writers.  Looking 
at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  dates,  and  taking  together  the  mass 
of  hints  and  suggestions,  the  irreducible  minimum  of  truth  is  that  American 
writers  preceded  European  in  the  writing  of  modem  short  stories,  and  there 
is  little  room  for  cavil  that  the  writings  of  Hawthorne,  of  Irving,  and  more 
especially  of  Poe,  have  had  a  strong  influence  upon  the  short  stories  of  nine- 
teenth century  European  writers. 

The  greater  number  of  successful  short  story  writers  have  been  novel- 
ists as  well.  Dickens  and,  in  a  measure,  Scott,  were  adepts  at  both.  Balzac 
and  Tolstoi  have  done  brilliantly  at  each.  Had  Stevenson's  ^Weir  of 
Hermiston'  been  finished,  and  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  the  reader's 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  manner  of  speech  for  a  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  characters,  Stevenson  would  have  taken  rank  with  the  great 
novelists  as  well  as  with  the  great  short  story  writers.  Bjornson's  and  Dau- 
det's  novels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  of  high  quality  as  compared  with 
their  short  stories.  Kipling's  novels  are  amorphous.  Kipling  is  too  obvious- 
ly imbued  with  the  industrial  bustle  and  the  scientific  interest  in  detail  of  the 
present  hour  to  linger  lovingly  over  a  work  of  length  and  breadth.  Even 
Hawthorne,  though  The  Scarlet  Letter'  is  his  greatest  work,  shows  a  much 
more  labored  oar  in  the  steering  of  a  novel  than  in  that  of  a  short  story. 
Poe  wrote  no  novel.  Sustained  flight  of  imagination  and  long-suflering  care 
in  the  planning  and  arrangement  of  a  long  and  closely  connected  series  of 
incidents,  Poe  gives  no  evidence  of  possessing. 

Poe  lacked  the  moral  character  necessary  to  understand  and  sym- 
pathetically to  follow  a  character  through  a  long  process  of  development  or 
of  deterioration.  The  orator,  it  is  often,  but  not  too  often  or,  at  least,  too 
emphatically  repeated,  must  be  a  vir  bonus.  Even  so  and  more  also  must 
this  apply  to  the  greater  artist.  Benvenuto  Cellini  made  wonderful  medals, 
but  his  larger  works  did  not  rise  above  the  level  of  ordinaty  decorative  art. 
Benvenuto  Cellini  was  a  Rennaissance  Titan  whose  moral  life  was  absolutely 
without  law  and  order.     The  hypothesis,  however,  of  the  intimate  and 
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necessary  relation  between  high  moral  character  and  great  artistic  achieve- 
ment, has  not  yet  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  theory,  for  no  one,  thus  far,  has 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  why  Turner  could  paint  anything  but  hogs 
in  his  landscapes  or  sharks  in  his  waterscapes. 

Some  great  novelists  have  not  attained  high  levels  in  the  writing  of 
short  stories.  Thackeray,  for  example,  according  to  Pater,  has  written  the 
greatest  novel,  'Henry  Esmond,'  but  does  'A  Princess's  Tragedy'  take 
rank  among  the  foremost  of  short  stories?  Cervantes  in  *The  Generous 
Lover'  superbly  planned  the  action,  but  the  almost  interminable  conversa- 
tions are  absolutely  impossible.  The  writer  of  the  novel  is  not,  just  because 
he  is  a  fictive  artist,  a  writer  of  short  stories,  nor  is  the  converse  true,  for 
the  art  of  the  novel  and  the  art  of  the  short  story  are  two  arts,  not  one. 

The  short  stories  of  such  writers  as  Balzac  and  Tolstoi  may,  notwith- 
standing the  strictures  of  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  be  regarded  as  'chips  from 
the  workshops'  where  their  more  ambitious  works  have  been  carved  out. 
Not  by  any  means  that  they  are  but  particles  inadvertently  or  even  con- 
sciously hewn  ofif  the  main  body  of  their  labors,  and  then  picked  up  at 
random  and  polished  off  at  leisure.  The  drama  of  human  life  has  been 
the  object  of  the  study  of  these  masters.  An  aspect  of  this  drama,  in  all  its 
singleness,  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  Tolstoi  or  of  Balzac. 
The  journey  of  life  has,  in  a  given  instance,  not  appeared  as  that  of  a  leis- 
urely cavalcade,  but  the  riding  has  been  like  the  riding  of  Jehu.  A  vision 
in  its  oneness,  is  what  he  has  experienced,  and  that  vision,  stripped  of  all 
its  elaborate  after-suggestiveness,  is  what  he  feels  the  impulse  and  the 
desire  to  convey  to  others.  The  impulse  back  of  the  writing  of  the  greatest 
short  stories  has  without  doubt  been,  more  often  than  not,  the  poetic  im- 
pulse to  expression  rather  than  the  prosaic  one  to  communication.  The 
sharp  pang  of  experience,  deliriously  delicious,  or  agonizingly  painful,  must 
he  thrown  off  in  a  passion  of  desire  to  relieve  one's  self  of  its  poignancy. 

But  we  began  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  short  story  is  a  product  of 
highly  conscious  art;  we  appear  to  have  arrived  at  the  statement  that  it  is 
a  product  of  the  throes  of  spirit  under  immediate  impulse.  I  think  the  two 
views  are  reconcilable.  After  all,  the  world's  great  short  story  writers  are 
very  few,  lamentably  few,  and  then,  too,  it  is  not  until  the  conscious  care 
has  become  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  second  self,  of  the  second  nature,  that 
the  artist  becomes  master  of  himself  and  of  his  art.  Then  it  is  that,  under 
stress  of  heated  and  lively  emotion,  his  prosaic  thought  may  be  transfigured 
into  poetic.  In  fact,  barring  the  matters,  one  might  almost  say  the  accidents 
of  rhyme  and  metre,  I  see  no  difference,  no  essential  difference,  between,  not 
to  go  far  afield,  say,  the  'Dramatic  Idylls'  of  Browning  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  Markheim,  'The  Necklace,'  'A  Problem  of  Life,'  The 
Goblet,'  'The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch.' 

Has  there  been  a  development  in  the  art  during  a  century  of  short 
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story  writing?  Yes,  both  in  form  and  in  subject-matter.  In  simplicity  and 
precision  of  diction  and  in  'inimitable  felicity  of  construction'  characteristic 
of  individual  writers  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  advance.  Progress  in 
subject-matter  has  kept  step  with  scientific  sociological  advance.  In  the 
stories  of  Irving  there  is  but  little  revelation  of  the  deeper  springs  of  human 
action.  Poe's  stories,  in  the  main,  are  studies  of  the  externalities  of  life  and 
conduct.  Hawthorne  and  Balzac,  much  more  than  these,  and  with  great 
subtlety  and  effectiveness,  present  universal  human  feelings  and  phases  of 
psychological  experience.  But  not  until  later  do  we  observe  struck  with 
master  hand  the  note  of  man's  wide  relationships  to  man,  the  study  of 
society  no  longer  simply  structurally,  but  functionally.  Not  until  the  age 
of  Kipling  do  we  find  the  finger  consciously  laid  in  obvious  manner  upon 
the  situations  in  man's  Fife  which  make  him  one  with  his  kind  and  a  part 
of  all  that  he  has  met,  in  an  explicitly  observed  and  rationalized  sense. 

The  modem  short  story,  then,  is  a  product  of  highly  self-conscious  art. 
It  is  an  objective  form  of  art.  In  compass  it  is  brief,  in  structure  dramatic, 
in  diction  choice  and  precise,  in  subject-matter  limijted  only  by  the  signifi- 
cant experience  of  the  artist  and  the  fact  that  it  is  an  event  narrated,  in 
purpose  simply  and  merely  the  transferring  from  the  life  of  the  writer, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  precisely  the  individual  experience  which  the  artist 
has  conceived  worth  while  to  communicate  to  a  world  that  may  thereby  be 
made  a  nobler,  or  a  better  informed  world,  or,  at  the  least,  a  world  nearer 
of  kin  with  himself,  because  it  is  living  over  again  the  experience  which  has 
been  a  part  of  his  life. 

While  the  short  story  began  to  have  its  present  day  distinctive  charac- 
ter in  America,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  a  result  of  the  modem 
genius  for  specialization  and  the  desire  for  the  universalizing  of  individual 
experience,  yet  today  there  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  the  world 
over,  who,  many  of  them  remote  from  any  of  the  specializing  influences  of 
the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age,  are  practising  the  art  of  short  story  writing. 
Despite  the  fact,  however,  of  the  multitudes  who  are  practising  the  art, 
the  world's  greatest  short  stories  are  far  fewer  in  number  than  its  few  really 
great  paintings  or  master-pieces  of  music.  And  yet  these  few  are  worthy  of 
study,  not  only  as  symptoms  of  sociological  phenomena,  but  also  as  products 
of  literary  art. 
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IBSEN'S  INFLUENCE  UPON 
GERMAN  LITERATURE 

By  F.  G.  G.  Schmidt 

IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  German  writers  have  at  all  times  shown 
much  interest  in  foreign  literatures.  Modem  German  dramatists 
and  Daudet;  of  Tolstoi  and  Turgenieff,  of  Bjomson  and  Ibsen 
have  been  and  still  are  observant  students  of  Zola,  Maupassant, 
Ibsen,  especially,  is  so  frequently  associated  with  the  dramas  of 
modem  life  that  'Ibsenism'  has  been  made  a  distinctive  diaracteri- 
zation  in  literature. 

For  twenty-seven  years  Ibsen  lived  abroad,  with  only  occasional  visits 
to  Norway.  His  final  retum  did  not  take  place  until  1891.  As  a  large  part 
of  his  exile  was  spent  in  Germany,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a 
circle  of  admirers  gathered  around  him,  receiving  considerable  impetus, 
partly  by  coming  in  personal  contact  with  him,  partly  by  the  numerous  pro- 
ductions of  his  genius. 

Yet  Ibsen's  influence  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  To  be  sure,  an 
essay,  in  which  the  works  of  Ibsen  were  reviewed  by  George  Brandes,  in 
r867,  and  which  called  attention  to  their  rare  worth,  made  the  poet's  name 
known  beyond  Norway.  But  he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  sixty  before 
Germany  understood  him  and  appreciated  his  talent  as  a  dramatist,  and  be- 
fore his  plays  were  permitted  to  be  presented  upon  the  German  stage.  It 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  seventies  that  the  German  public  took  an  in- 
terest in  his  productions,  when  his  play,  ^The  Pillars  of  Society'  (written  in 
1877),  ^^^  given  in  Berlin  theatres. 

It  is  a  drama  of  modem  life,  that  appealed  to  the  taste  of  the  public 
It  is  especially  in  his  social  dramas  that  he  has  struck  the  highest  note  of 
modem  dramatic  art.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  reality;  thev  give  rise  to  a 
school  whose  teachings  have  left  an  indelible  mark  upon  tne  literature  of 
the  century.  That  such  men  as  Julius  Hoffory,  Otto  Brahm  and  Paul 
Schlenther,  in  their  admiration  for  Ibsen,  have  contributed  considerably  to 
spread  the  fame  of  the  poet,  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  His  success  in 
Germany  is  in  a  great  measure  undoubtedly  due  to  his  dramatic  talent  and 
theatrical  dcill  and,  perhaps,  also,  to  the  subject  matter  of  his  dramas.  The 
nervous  unrest,  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  people  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  unsolved  problems  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  which  modem 
critics  have  styled  'Modem  Storm  and  Stress,'  the  pessimistic  mood,  which 
arises  from  this  unrest,  the  ambition  to  widen  the  scope  of  individual  life, 
the  strife  for  social  progress — all  these  phenomena  have  to  be  taken  into 
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consideration,  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  and  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  modem  school  of  German  dramatists,  in  order  to  realize  how  much  they 
were  subject  to  Ibsen's  influence.  Only  from  this  point  of  view  can  we 
understand  and  view  the  literary  consciousness  and  the  endeavors  of  contem- 
porary German  literature. 

Ibsen's  whole  problem,  as  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  his  nu- 
merous commentators,  is  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his  social  and  per- 
sonal surroundings;  ^these  are  studies  accordingly  in  human  responsibility, 
and  the  characters  are  intended  as  types  of  the  race  in  modem  social  con- 
ditions.' 

Ibsen,  finding  such  conditions  inherently  bad,  fearlessly  holds  his  hand 
upon  the  feverish  pulse  of  modern  life,  now  noting  one  disorder  and  again 
another,  always  recording  faithfully  what  he  sees  and  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  symptoms,  seldom  prescribing  a  remedy,  but  merely  stating  the  case ; 
destroying,  but  suggesting  no  remedy,  only  hoping  that  a  cure  would  be 
found  as  soon  as  the  facts  were  known.  The  phases  of  the  disease  that  he 
described  were  sometimes  abnormal,  sometimes  hideous.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  his  productions  have  been  called  works  of  social,  moral  and 
intellectual  radicalism  in  its  intensest  forms.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he 
has  been  called  a  pessimist.    His  pessimism  is  well  worth  looking  into. 

In  Stockholm  in  1887,  Ibsen  said:  *I  am  a  pessimist  inasmuch  as  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  eternity  of  human  ideals,  but  I  am  also  an  optimist, 
inasmuch  as  I  firmly  believe  that  ideals  may  be  transmitted  and  developed. 
To  express  it  more  definitely,  I  believe  that  the  ideals  of  our  time — in  per- 
ishing— ^tend  toward  what  I  called  "the  third  kingdom"  in  my  drama,  "Em- 
peror and  Galilean."  '  The  third  kingdom,  according  to  Ibsen's  idea,  is  the 
amalgamation  of  paganism  and  Christianity,  the  combination  of  individual- 
ism and  socialism.  Ibsen's  pessimism  is  then  not  of  a  metaphysical,  but  of  a 
moral,  nature;  it  has  its  root  in  a  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal ;  it  is  as  Brandes  has  so  aptly  called  it  ^an  indignation  pessi- 
mism.' His  lack  of  sympathy  for  suffering  is  due  to  his  firm  belief  in  the 
educating  power  of  suffering.  These  petty  human  beings  can  only  become 
large  through  suffering.  Anyone,  who  has  felt  how  well  a  human  being 
may  be  equipped  by  adversity,  believes  in  the  use  of  pain,  of  adversity  and 
of  oppression.    This  is  most  plainly  visible  in  his  ^Emperor  and  Galilean.' 

Gloomy  though  his  views  may  seem,  he  has  the  highest  hopes,  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  new  life  that  will  be  called  Into  being  through 
misfortune.  In  his  quality  of  moralist  and  polemic,  it  seems  but  natural  that 
he  should  dwell  more  on  the  wickedness  of  humanity  than  on  its  blindness 
and  lack  of  discretion.  He  sees  in  society  the  embodiment  of  those  who 
shun  the  truth  and  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  conceal  evils  with  empty 
phrases.  Thus  it  came  to  be  his  chief  intellectual  delight  to  disturb  public 
equanimity  by  his  polemic  attitude,  hence  his  inherent  tendency  to  justify 
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in  sharp  and  bitter  expressions,  his  attitude  toward  the  majority.  The  sole 
object  in  which  he  believes  and  for  which  he  cherishes  respect  is  personality. 

No  one  who  like  Ibsen  believes  in  the  rights  and  capabilities  of  the 
emancipated  individual;  no  one  who  has  placed  himself  on  a  war  footing 
with  his  environments,  holds  a  very  flattering  opinion  of  the  masses.  Il> 
sen's  views  of  life — ^no  matter  how  gloomy  and  dark  they  may  seem — 
possess  powerful  elements  of  truth.  Over  all  his  productions,  both  before 
and  during  his  stay  in  foreign  countries,  there  lingers  one  and  the  same 
prevailing  mood  whose  main  characteristics  are  free  from  restraint  and 
cheerless  despondency,  and  this  fundamental  tone  permeates  everything 
with  which  he  creates  the  strongest  impression.  His  works  bear  the  stamp 
of  reality  and  everything  that  is  connected  with  realism. 

Realism  is  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  school  of  modem  German 
dramatists.  The  topics  and  ideals  that  are  uppermost  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  present  time  are  those  concerning  'religion,  grades  of  society  and 
their  struggle  for  existence,  class  distinctions,  especially  those  between  rich 
and  poor,  social  influence  and  social  dependence,  and,  Anally,  distinctions 
between  the  two  sexes,  the  mutual  erotic  and  social  relations  of  man  and 
woman,  especially  woman's  economical,  moral  and  spiritual  emancipation.' 
These  are  questions  that  have  agitated  the  minds  of  many  foreign,  espe- 
cially German,  writers,  having  modern  ideas  and  tendencies.  Under  such 
conditions  German  writers  easily  became  children  of  their  time,  following 
in  many  respects  the  leader  of  the  North.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  all 
of  these  topics — ^just  mentioned — ^have  chiefly  occupied  Ibsen,  yet  it  is  true 
that  he  has  touched  upon  all  of  them  in  his  plays,  in  some  with  more  and 
in  others  with  less  emphasis.  In  the  dramas  of  our  classical  writers  the 
struggle  for  political  and  spiritual  freedom  plays  a  very  prominent  role. 
Class  distinctions  have  been  a  favorite  theme  in  various  German  dramas  of 
an  earlier  period.  But  the  tendency  of  poetry  to  deal  with  social  problems 
is  only  of  recent  date.  In  the  social  drama,  Ibsen  has  created  a  most 
profound  impression,  and  it  is  in  this  that  he  has  exerted  his  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  the  present  dramatists  of  Germany. 

It  cannot  be  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  trace  minutely  the  charac- 
teristics pointing  toward  influence  received  from  Ibsen  in  the  dramas  of 
modem  Germans.  Some  of  them  have  followed  Ibsen  unconsciously,  others 
mtentionally,  some  more,  some  less.  All  that  this  paper  desires  to  show  ?s 
the  fact  that  Ibsen  has  left  his  mark  upon  numerous  plays  of  German 
writers.  Among  the  most  prominent  dramatists  of  the  present  time — 
Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  and,  to  some  extent,  even  Wildenbruch,  must  be 
considered  as  having  received  considerable  impetus  from  his  works. 

'Von  Sonnenaufgang'  (Before  Sunrise),  was  Hauptmann's  first  drama 
to  be  performed.  He  calls  it  a  'social  drama.'  In  this  fearfully  realistic 
play  Helene  is  deprived  of  her  last  hope  of  salvation  by  the  scientific  spirit 
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ot  the  day.  All  that  remains  for  her  is  self-destruction.  It  cannot  escape 
the  observer  that  Ibsen's  *Wild  Duck'  has  served  as  a  model  in  many 
places,  while  the  ideas  of  Tolstoi  and  Zola  and  the  socialist  Bebel,  are  at 
times  visible.  Ibsen's  play  is  gloomy  and  despairing.  Physical  distress  and 
suffering  is  the  theme  of  both  plays. 

This  tragic  element,  which  is  always  present  when  the  individual  re- 
volts against  his  surroundings,  is  also  found  in  other  plays  of  Hauptmann, 
as  in  'Professor  Crampton,  'The  Coming  of  Peace,'  'Lonely  Souls,'  and 
'The  Weavers.'  With  great  skill  and  strength  the  author  unfolds  charac- 
ters that  reflect  social  degredation  and  passions  of  the  worst  kind.  The 
unavoidable  consequences  of  heredity  and  environment,  the  sufferings  of  the 
lower  working  classes,  the  brutality  of  their  unclean  lives,  the  terrors  of 
starvation,  are  described  with  vivid  force  that  frequently  remind  us  of 
Ibsen's  influence. 

There  was  no  theatre  in  Berlin  which  would  perform  such  unconven- 
tional plays  except  the  one  founded  by  a  society  of  young  authors  and 
called  'Die  freie  Buhne.'  Here  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  Germany 
Ibsen's  'Ghosts'  and  Hauptmann's  'Before  Sunrise.'  This,  and  other  plays 
by  Hauptmann,  were  quite  in  line  with  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  young 
reformers.  In  his  masterpiece,  'The  Sunken  Bell,'  which  expresses  protest 
against  the  materialism  or  the  day  and  its  conventional  fetters,  critics  hold 
that  Hauptmann  received  suggestions  from  Ibsen's  'Peer  Gynt,'  'Brand' 
and  'The  Masterbuilder.'  Similarities  exist,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  in  this 
case  in  a  great  measure  doubtless  merely  accidental. 

All  of  Sudermann's  dramas  are  full  of  this  individualistic  striving,  this 
revolt  of  the  individual  against  conventional  ideals.  In  his  dramas  'Honor' 
and  'Sodom's  End,'  Sudermann  followed  foreign  authors,  especially  Ibsen 
in  his  'Pillars  of  Society,'  and  'Ghosts,'  the  most  dreadful  and  thrilling  of 
all  of  Ibsen's  works. 

'Magda'  (Heitnat),  perhaps,  as  regards  contents  and  form,  the  most 
mature  drama  of  Sudermann,  pictures  the  contrast  of  two  conflicting  worlds, 
and  the  earnest  striving  toward  the  full  development  of  the  individual.  The 
resemblance  of  the  heroine,  Magda,  to  Ibsen's  Nora,  in  the  'Dolls  House,' 
can  hardly  be  called  accidental.  Ibsen's  play  furnishes  an  illustration  of 
the  customary  sacrifice  of  the  individuality  of  the  woman  to  that  of  the 
man  whom  she  married.  Nora,  the  doll  of  this  house,  is  an  undeveloped 
child  in  mind  and  morals  and  sacrifices  honor  to  love,  and  in  order  to  help 
her  husband  forges  her  father's  name  to  a  document.  At  the  end  all  her 
illusions  have  vanished.  She  sees  and  understands  the  nature  of  the  doll's 
house,  in  which  she  has  lived,  and  determines  for  her  children's  sake  and 
her  own  to  leave  it.  Ibsen  believes  that  the  individual  should  remain  free 
and  whole;  all  concessions  made  to  the  world  represent  to  him  the  evil 
principle.    It  is  this  spirit  that  causes  Nora  to  refuse  to  consider  her  obliga- 
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tions  toward  her  husband  and  children  as  her  most  sacred  duties,  for  a  far 
more  sacred  duty  she  believes  she  owes  herself.  Therefore,  it  is  that  to 
Helmer's  Tou  are  before  all  else  a  wife  and  mother'  she  replies:  *I  am 
before  all  else  a  human  being— or,  at  all  events,  I  shall  endeavor  to  become 
one.'  And  in  another  place:  *I  must  try  to  find  out  which  is  right,  society 
or  myself.' 

This  same  spirit,  'the  sacredness  of  personal  obligations  and  the 
recognition  of  the  supreme  duty  of  faithfulness  to  one's  highest  self,*  is 
strongly  expressed  in  Suderman's  play  when  Magda's  individuality  bursts 
all  bonds,  when  he  makes  her  say:  *I  will  not,  I  cannot,  for  I  am  I,  and 
I  dare  not  lose  myself.' 

Sudermann  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted  to  Ibsen,  not  only  in  the 
plays  just  mentioned,  but  in  all  those  in  which  this  tyranny  of  conventional 
ideas  and  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  free  himself  from  them,  are  brought 
out.  It  cannot  always  be  determined,  of  course,  where  Sudermann  bor- 
rowed and  where  he  followed  his  own  ideas.  Notwithstanding  all  dissimi- 
larities of  nature — which  at  times  seem  very  evident — ^he  has  those  things 
in  common  with  Ibsen  which  naturally  are  found  in  the  works  of  contem- 
poraries who  have  been  roused  to  emulation  in  the  treatment  of  the  same 
subject  matter.  In  *Johannes' — ^which  has  been  compared  to  Ibsen's  'Em- 
peror and  Galilean' — it  seems  particularly  difficult  to  trace  Ibsen's  influence 
by  way  of  comparison.  Yet  similarities  exist,  whether  they  are  accidental 
or  not  we  will  not  at  present  discuss. 

That  Wildenbruch  himself  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the  realistic 
upheaval  of  the  last  decade,  cannot  be  denied.  Whether  this  is  due  to  any 
influence  of  Ibsen,  direct  or  indirect,  cannot  be  determined  so  easily.  Yet 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  his  naturalism  or 
realism,  as  it  is  found  in  his  works,  'Haubenlerche'  (1890)  and  *Mcistcr 
Balzer'  (1891-92),  is  more  or  less  attributable  to  the  spirit  introduced  by 
the  poet  of  the  North.  His  great  historical  drama,  'Henry  and  Henry's 
Race,'  bears  the  stamp  of  individualistic  temperament.  The  subject  of  the 
drama  is  a  struggle  between  king  and  priest.  The  principal  combatants 
are  Henry  IV.  and  Gregory  VII.  Both  men  die  in  defeat  and  desolation. 
The  keynote  is  the  tragedy  of  the  individual.  He  sees  and  depicts  the  in- 
dividual primarily  in  his  struggle  against  the  physical  forces  of  life.  Stem 
and  absolute  indifference,  consistent  disregard  of  all  consequences  alone  can 
assure  individual  success.  This  thought,  repeatedly  brought  out  in  a  num- 
ber of  Wildenbruch's  dramas,  is  of  considerable  significance  in  comparing 
his  realistic  dramas  with  those  of  Ibsen.  They  oppose  conventional  restric- 
tions and  often  approach  life  from  its  darkest  side.  They  are  an  expression 
of  eternal  longing  for  larger  individual  freedom. 

Among  Max  Halbe's  earlier  dramas  there  are  two  or  three  of  decided 
individuality  and  power,  that  show  to  a  marked  degree  'Ibsenism.'    They  are 
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The  Upstart'  (1889),  Tree  Love'  (1890)  and  Ice  Drifting'  (1892). 
With  ^Mother  Earth'  as  Franke  points  out  (see  'Glimpses  of  Modem  Ger- 
man Culture'  p.  131),  Halbe  has  'struck  a  theme  which  leads  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  great  struggle  that  divides  modem  Germany  into  two  hostile 
camps,  the  straggle  between  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  ideals  of  the 
future.  The  particular  form  which  this  struggle  assumes  in  the  present 
case  is  the  conflict  between  love  pure  and  simple,  based  upon  instinct  and 
the  emotions,  and  the  sublimated  love  of  intellectual  companionship.' 

Among  the  admirers  and  followers  of  Ibsen  must  also  be  counted 
Richard  Voss  (1851),  Hermann  Bahr  (1863),  Wolfgang  Kirchbach 
(1857),  Hans  von  Basedow  (1857)  and,  finally,  Amo  Holz  and  Johannes 
Schlaf. 

Voss's  drama  ^Alexandra'  (1886)  is  a  most  harrowing  and  pessimistic 
production.  Ibsen's  'Ghosts'  is  taken  as  a  model.  The  principal  character 
Alexander  shows  close  resemblance  to  Alving  in  'Ghosts.'  In  its  pessimism 
and  gross  realism  it  surpasses  Ibsen's  play,  while  in  its  technique  it  is  de- 
cidedly inferior.  Herman  Bahr's  first  drama  'Die  neuen  Menschen'  is  like- 
wise influenced  by  Ibsen's  'Ghosts.'  It  ends  in  self-destruction,  because 
the  ideal  that  has  been  awakened  cannot  be  attained.  His  second  drama 
'The  Great  Sin'  is  dedicated  to  the  'Gross  meister'  of  the  modem  drama  and 
is  completely  under  the  influence  of  Ibsen's  'An  Enemy  of  the  People,'  in 
which  play  'the  hero.  Dr.  Stodcmann,  tells  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  medicinal  waters  that  had  brought  visitors  and  prosperity  to 
a  little  town  in  Norway.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  the  tmth  and  he 
is  stoned  and  driven  out  for  uttering  it.'  The  Great  Sin — as  Bahr's  play  is 
called— consists  in  the  effort  to  be  true,  in  the  revolt  against  the  one  great 
lie,  conventionalism.  The  reader  easily  and  justly  yields  to  the  impression 
that  it  was  written  by  a  socialist,  inasmuch  as  it  reminds  those  who  are  well 
situated  in  life  of  their  duties,  endeavoring  to  inspire  them  with  sympathy 
for  the  poor  and  lowly,  and,  in  this  particular  case,  sympathy  for  the  ex- 
convict  Heyden,  the  hero  of  the  play, 

Hans  von  Basedow  (1857),  wrote  in  1890  'Gerechte  Menschen,'  and 
dedicated  it  to  Ibsen.  Franz  Wichmann,  in  his  'Moderne  Dichtung'  has 
pointed  out  that  many  a  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  Ibsen's  'Wild  Duck' 
and  Basedow's  'Gerechte  Menschen.'  The  moral  of  the  play  is  that  'just 
people'  must  perish  in  the  society  of  today.  These  is  no  salvation  unless  it 
be  in  the  conventional  lie. 

'Kirchbach's  Warblinger'  (1886)  and  'Family  Selicke'  by  Holz  and 
Schlaf,  can  hardly  have  been  written  without  an  impetus  from  Ibsen. 

What  attracted  modem  German  dramatists  to  Ibsen  was  his  high  rank 
and  fame  as  a  poet  and  his  skill  and  mastery  in  technique,  his  ideas  concern- 
ing society,  truth  and  freedom,  his  courage  of  conviction.  But  the  German 
dramatists  go  a  step  farther  than  Ibsen.    What  Ibsen  depicts  is  the  straggle 
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between  the  modem  spirit  and  the  past;  what  the  present  German  dramatists 
offer  us— often  unconsciously — is  the  struggle  between  the  modem  spirit 
and  the  spirit  of  the  future.  Their  works  represent  in  stronger  color  the 
etemal  longing  for  larger  individual  freedom.  They  more  frequently  allow 
the  higher  qualities  of  human  nature  to  triumph  over  evil.  In  this  they  have 
outstriped  Ibsen.  In  other  respects  they  show  greater  shortcomings.  The 
idea  of  social  wrong  and  conventional  lies  they  have  exaggerated.  They 
have  carried  to  excess  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  revolting  mind,  the 
protest  against  existing  principles,  the  amalgamation  of  individualistic  and 
socialistic  tendencies  and  sympathies.  Their  realism  seems  grosser,  their 
pessimism  blacker  than  Ibsen's. 

Ibsen  expects  little  or  nothing  from  social  reform.  The  revolution  he 
raves  about  and  labors  for  is  the  purely  spiritual  revolution.  His  is  a 
brooding  questioning  nature,  as  he  says  himself:  'My  calling  is  to  question, 
not  to  answer.' 

The  present  school  of  German  dramatists,  however,  believe  in  social 
regeneration.  Although,  leaving  out  of  account  a  few  dramas  and  dram- 
artists,  it  seems  difficult  to  see  clearly  the  beginning  of  a  new  idealism,  yet,  it 
is  true,  that  they  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  something  truer  and  nobler  that 
is  to  be. 
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THE  NIBELUNGENLIED 

By  W.  H.  Carruth 

THE  question  of  the  value  of  the  translation  of  a  poem  depends 
on  presumptions,  which  must  be  well  understood  before 
judgment  is  passed.  At  the  start  two  different  points  of 
view  present  themselves.  From  one  the  highest  virtue  of 
the  translator  lies  in  an  absolutely  faithful  rendering  of  sub- 
stance and  form,  the  object  being  not  primarily  to  please  the 
reader,  but  to  give  him,  so  far  as  possible,  the  exact  impression  made  by  the 
original.  From  the  other  point  of  view  the  translator  seeks  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  original  and  to  reproduce  the  substance  in  such  a  way  as  to  win 
for  the  poem  the  fullest  measure  of  appreciation,  taking  into  consideration 
the  different  qualities  of  the  language  into  which  the  translation  is  made, 
the  change  in  conditions  and  in  the  taste  of  the  reader. 

According  to  the  first  view  it  is  not  permissible  to  improve  on  the 
original  in  any  respect.  And  it  is  assumed  that  metrical  effects  will  be  the 
same  in  two  languages  from  identical  sequences  of  sounds  and  accents. 
This  has  been  Professor  Needler's  point  of  view  in  his  new  translation  oi 
the  'Nibelungenlied.  Criticism  of  his  assumption  in  this  respect  will  not, 
therefore,  be  criticism  of  his  work.  Yet  a  few  words  first  regarding  this 
assumption. 

We  do  not  know  completely  the  conditions  under  which  the  German 
epics  were  presented  to  their  auditors,  but  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  they 
were  sung  or,  rather,  chanted,  with  some  sort  of  droning  accompaniment 
or  at  least  musical  interludes.  A  professional  chanter  or  sing-song  reciter, 
with  or  without  accompaniment,  can  overcome  irregularities  in  metre  which 
are  quite  intolerable  in  a  merely  measured,  rational  reading.  The  metrical 
system  of  the  'Nibelungenlied'  is  one  of  uniformity  of  stresses  with  great 
irregularity  of  unstressed  syllables,  responding  to  a  musical  rather  than  to 
aa  oratorical  treatment.  Consequently  the  reading  aloud  of  the  'Nibelun- 
genlied*  is  not  a  joy,  poetically  speaking,  however  great  one's  satisfaction 
in  the  language  and  the  matter.  An  English  rendering  which  proposes 
to  follow  the  original  in  such  details  of  metre  subjects  itself,  therefore,  to 
this  drawback  of  the  original  without  any  poetical  gain. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  metres  of  the  'Nibelungenlied'  are 
artistic,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  Middle  High  German.  The  mu- 
sical rendering  merely  excused  and  covered  irregularities  of  metre,  just  as 
today  very  imperfect  versification  is  tolerated,  or  not  even  perceived,  in  the 

^_     The  NibclttnKcnIied.      Traoslated  into  rhymed  English  verse  in  the  metre  of  the  orii?inal,  by  GeorRc  Henry 
Needier.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  ft  Co.,  1904. 
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text  of  songs  and  operas.  On  the  side  of  form  the  popular  epics  are  not 
great.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  often  crude.  Their  greatness  lies  in  the 
primitive  humanness  of  their  characters  and  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
passions  portrayed.  The  artistic  beauties  of  the  'Nibelungenlied*  are  scant- 
ily scattered  over  the  broad  wild  hills  and  mountains  of  adventure.  It  con- 
tains only  eighty-four  metaphors  and  similes,  over  thirty  of  these  being 
repetitions,  and  not  a  dozen  of  them  really  of  pictorial  value.  Accordingly 
we  may  justly  say  that  there  is  little  in  the  outward  form  of  the  *Nibelun- 
genlied'  to  favor  a  presumption  for  a  close  literal  rendering.  My  own 
taste  inclines  rather  to  the  entire  freedom  in  rendering  found  in  William 
Morris's  *Sigurd  the  Volsung,*  which  I  believe  does  more  to  give  the 
grandiose  spirit  of  the  old  Germanic  epic  than  can  any  version  in  the  metres 
of  the  original. 

But  let  us  consider  Professor  Needler's  work  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  As  already  remarked,  the  only  constant  features  of  the  'Nibclungen 
stanza  are  four  long  lines,  rhyming  pairwise,  the  first  three  usually  with  six 
stresses,  or  Hebungen,  the  last  with  seven,  the  additional  stress  belonging 
to  the  second  half.  The  number  of  syllables  in  the  Senkung,  or  unaccented 
place,  varies  from  none  to  two,  though  it  is  usually  one;  the  rhythm  is 
iambic;  the  lines  have  regularly  a  caesura  after  the  third  stress,  the  first 
half-line  usually  ending  feminine  and  the  whole  line  masculine.  It  will 
thus  appear  that  there  is  a  normal  stanza  form,  from  which  many  devia- 
tions occur.  The  normal  stanza  consists  of  three  lines  iambic  hexameter 
with  a  fourth  heptameter,  rhyming  in  couples. 

It  must  become  a  problem  for  the  translator  whether  he  shall  reproduce 
the  irregularities  of  this  stanza  in  the  identical  places  where  they  occur  in 
the  original,  or  whether  he  shall  simply  employ  the  same  sort  of  irregulari- 
ties in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  original,  or,  finally,  whether  he 
shall  take  advantage  of  all  the  possibilities  of  this  stanza  to  give  the  most 
agreeable  result  in  English.  Professor  Needier  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
second  of  these  methods,  although  a  strict  following  of  his  primary  point  of 
view  would  have  led  to  the  choice  of  the  first  of  them.  Moreover,  ir  he  had 
pursued  the  first  course  there  would  have  been  more  excuse  for  the  many 
unpleasant  and  utterly  unmusical  irregularities  of  his  stanzas.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  once  felt  at  liberty  to  deviate  in  even  the  slightest  respect 
from  the  metre  of  his  original,  one  must  regret  that  he  did  not  adopt  the 
normal  form  of  the  stanza,  which  is  not  unpleasantly  harmonious. 

To  illustrate:  Professor  Needier  renders  the  opening  stanza  as  fol- 
lows: 

*To  lis  in  olden  story    are  wonders  many  told 

Of  heroes  rich  in  glory,    of  trials  manifold; 

Of  joy  and  festive  greeting,    of  weeping  and  of  woe. 

Of  keenest  warriors  meeting,    shall  ye  now  many  a  wonder  know.* 
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This  follows  the  original  save  in  two  points:  the  second  half  of  the 
first  line  in  the  original  has  no  Auftakt,  that  is,  does  not  begin  with  an  un- 
accented syllable,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  line  xht  syncopation 
"many  a,"  is  not  found  at  this  point  in  the  original,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  half-line.  A  precise  metrical  reproduction  of  these  two  lines 
would  be,  for  the  first : 

'To  us  in  olden  story    wonders  great  are  told/ 
and  of  the  second : 

*Of  keenest  warriors  meeting    ye  shall  now  full  many  wonders  know.' 
I  do  not  suggest  that  my  substitutes  are  better  lines,  but  only  that  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  original  was  possible  here,  and  has  evidently  not  been 
attempted.    It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  first  stanza  in  the  original 
is  metrically  more  nearly  normal  than  the  majority. 

If  all  the  stanzas  of  the  translation  were  as  smooth  and  unobjectionable 
as  this  first  one,  we  should  indeed  have  an  admirable  rendering  into  English. 
But,  unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  case.  The  desire  for  close  literal  render- 
ing of  the  meaning  and  the  unmusical  possibilities  of  the  metre  have  yielded 
each  to  other  with  most  melancholy  results.  Space  would  not  permit  the 
ritation  even  by  number  of  the  stanzas  that  might  be  bettered  by  the  same 
liberties  in  versification  which  the  translator  allows  himself  elsewhere.  Only 
a  few  for  illustration.    St  40  : 

'Of  the  kings  hiffh  honor    and  their  far-reaching  might, 
Of  their  far  reaching  majesty    and  h6w  each  gaUant  Icnight 
Found  his  chiefest  pleasure     in  the  life  of  chivalry, 
In  sooth  by  mortal  never    might  it  full  related  be.' 
Not  to  mention  the  unfortimate  stress  on  the  opening  'Of,'  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  last  line  is  an  instance  of  many  similar  ones.    The  instinct 
of  an  English  reader  would  be  to  syncopate  'might  it,'  which,  however, 
would  leave  but  three  stresses  on  the  second  half  line,  whereas,  it  is  one  of 
the  virtues  claimed  for  this  version  that  it  religiously  preserves  the  four 
stresses.     Of  course  Professor  Needier  scans  the  line  as  marked  above. 
The  infinitive  at  the  end  is  a  sample  of  a  forced  construction  which  recurs 
constantly  in  this  work.    It  is  fair  to  say  that  it  often  requires  as  much  pains 
to  scan  four  stresses  into  the  last  half  line  of  the  original,  as  it  does  in  the 
translation. 

Stanza  19  offers  an  instance  of  many  forced  constructions,  not  due  to 
closely  following  the  original : 

'Upon  her  nearest  kin. 
That  they  did  slay  him  later,    how  wreakes  she  vengeance  wild  I' 
And  here  may  follow  a  few  others  which  need  no  comment : 
St.  326     'Her  love  the  prize  of  contest,     she  hurled  the  shaft  with 

valiant  knight.' 
St.  327     'Failed  he  in  but  one  trial,     forfeited  his  head  had  he.' 
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St.  329     Then  spake  of  Rhine  the  master:    411  down  unto  the  sea 
Unto  Brunhild  journey,     fare  as  'twill  with  me. 
For  her  unmeasured  beauty    TU  gladly  risk  my  life, 
Ready  eke  to  lose  it,    if  she  may  not  be  my  wife.' 

Mark  the  scansion  here  and  below. 
St.  337 :     *And  when  the  doughty  Siegfried    the  sightless  mantle  wore, 
Had  he  within  it    of  strength  as  good  a  store 
As  other  men  a  dozen    within  himself  alone.' 

Leaving  to  others  to  figure  out  the  construction  of  this  last  line  I  hold 
my  breath  at  the  rendering  of  Uarnkappen'  (the  cloak  that  made  invisible) 
by  'sightless  mantle' !  This  is  not  an  instance  of  archaism,  however,  though 
there  are  many  in  the  translation.  But  unhappily  the  style  is  not  uniformly 
archaic.  The  archaisms  are  plainly  last  resorts  to  meet  the  demands  of 
rhyme  or  metre.    Hence,  they  startle  us  when  they  meet  us,  as  in 

St.  344:     *Weeds  the  very  finest     that  ever  might  be  found,' 
or  St.  375 :     *Be  that  to  thee  full  sicker,' 
or  St.  1631 :     *A  knight  they  found  there  sleeping    that  ne'er  should  aught 
but  wake'  (/.  e.  that  was  expected  to  stay  awake). 
A  few  more  among  hundreds  of  instances  of  intolerable  constructions 
must  be  cited  to  show  that  I  am  not  carping. 
St.  668 :     *He  did  there  as  if  Gunther    the  mighty  king  he  were, 
And  in  his  arms  he  pressed  her,    the  maiden  debonair. 
Forth  from  the  bed  she  hurled  him    where  a  bench  there  stood. 
And  head  of  valiant  warrior    against  a  stool  went  ringing  loud.' 

It  seems  necessary  to  explain  that  the  'head  of  valiant  warrior'  is  not 
'going  it  alone,'  but  that  it  belongs  to  Siegfried,  and  also  that  the  impersonal 
representation  of  the  subject  is  not  due  to  the  original. 


St.  863 
St.  964 
St.  970 
St.  974 


*To  go  unto  his  mistress    Hagen  of  Tronje  saw  ye  then.' 
'Than  they  good  knights  were  never    better  served  before.' 
'Sore  was  the  noble  Siegfried    with  the  pangs  of  thirst.' 
'Thereto  the  doughty  Siegfried:    'I  too  will  give  you  gain.' 
'Afore  your  feet  at  starting    to  lay  me  in  the  grass.'     (i.  e.  'I 
will  give  you  besides  this  advantage,  that  I  will  lie  down  in  the  grass  when 
the  word  is  given  for  starting.') 

St.  977:     'No  man  in  feats  of  valor    who  with  him  had  vied.'     (1.  e. 
There  was  no  man  who  could  have  vied  with  him  in  feats 
of  valor.) 
bt.  978 :     'Yet  howsoe  'er  he  thirsted    no  whit  the  hero  drank 

Before  had  drunk  the  monarch :    therefor  he  earned  but  evil 
thank.' 
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St  980:     Tor  his  courtesy  he  suffered!    Where  bow  and  sword  there 
lay. 
Both  did  carry  Hagen    from  him  thence  away, 
And  again  sprang  quickly  thither    where  the  spear  did  stand : 
And  for  a  cross  the  tunic    of  the  valiant  knight  he  scanned/ 
The  splendid  sixteenth  abenteuer  is  all  spotted  over  with  such  distorted 
sentences.    And  here  I  must  stop.     It  is  no  pleasure  to  multiply  such  quo- 
tations.   I  cannot  see  how  this  translation  is  destined  to  help  the  spread  or 
the  true  appreciation  of  the  great  German  epic.    With  the  liberties  allowed 
by  the  variety  of  the  original  metres  and  actually  indulged  in  by  the  trans- 
lator it  should  have  been  possible  to  make  a  very  much  more  readable,  not 
to  say  more  attractive,  rendering.    As  it  is^  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  do  full 
justice  even  to  the  metrical  qualities  of  the  original,  while  it  certainly  fails 
to  furnish  a  smooth  reading  version  from  which  one  may  derive  the  contents 
of  the  original  without  being  delayed  and  worried  by  warped  and  involved 
English.    With  the  pains  needed  to  read  Professor  Needler's  translations 
might  almost  acquire  acquaintance  with  the  original. 
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A  GREAT  AMERICAN  POEM 

By  William  Benjamin  Smith 

'Eastward  while  my  eyes  were  bended, 

Morning^s  rapture  unbegun, 
All  at  once,  amazing,  splendid. 
In  the  South  arose  tne  Sun.' 

— Taust' 


F 


^OR  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  manifest  in  literary  and 
critical  circles  a  more  or  less  eager  expectancy  of  the  'great 
American  novel/  Since  this  grand  republic  has  forged  so 
steadily,  so  conspicuously,  so  resistlessly  to  the  front  in  so 
many  elements  and  aspects  of  national  greatness,  having 
learned  to  lead  the  world  in  commerce,  in  Industry,  in 
finance,  in  war,  in  wealth,  in  diplomacy,  in  happiness,  in  beneficence,  in 
charity,  and  almost  in  education,  wlw  should  it  linger  behind  in  the  nobler 
pursuits  of  peace,  in  science,  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  literature?  These  are 
indeed  the  lines  of  limitless  desires,  and  along  them  the  summits  are  much 
higher  and  steeper  and  harder  to  reach.  But  an  encouraging  start  had  al- 
ready been  made  many  years  ago,  and  especially  in  literature  lofty  emi- 
nences had  been  attained.  The  primate,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  had  pro- 
duced a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  weird  romance  in  *The  Scarlet  Letter,'  and  the 
genius  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  had  not  only  originated  and  abundantly  exem- 

?lified  the  Short  Story,  but  had  created  its  model  and  masterpiece  in  'The 
all  of  the  House  of  Usher.'  It  was  natural,  then,  that  the  national 
spirit,  lifting  itself  up  to  planetary  views  and  ambitions,  should  demand 
something  in  literature  commensurate  with  its  triumphs  in  other  regions  of 
endeavor;  and  since  literature  has,  alas  I  come  to  mean  fiction,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  there  should  be  an  'earnest  expectation  of  the  revelation'  of 
the  great  American  novel.  But  that  expectation  has  hitherto  not  been 
met. 

Meantime  very  few,  if  any,  have  made  serious  inquiry  for  the  great 
American  poem.  The  malevolent  star  of  poetry  has  long  been  in  the 
ascendant,  and  the  friends  of  the  muses  seemed  to  have  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  idea  that  the  glorious  days  were  gone  forever,  that  the  wings 
of  the  divine  eagle  were  hopelessly  clipped,  and  that  henceforth  only  short 
swallow-flights  of  song  could  in  reason  be  looked  for.  But  millenniums 
ago  Euripides,  and  before  him  Heraclitus,  knew  that  it  is  the  unexpected 
that  happens.    Precisely  when  the  groves  of  Greece  seemed  forever  silent 
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and  deserted  of  every  thick-warbling  nightingale,  suddenly  burst  forth  the 
full-throated  song  of  Theocritus.  And  now,  while  every  one  is  looking 
North  and  East,  and  wondering  when  some  larger  orb  of  modem  fiction 
shall  swim  above  the  horizon,  hark  I  a  bold  and  clear  cry  is  heard  from  the 
rim  of  the  world,  from  the  Ultima  Thule  of  culture,  from  the  low-lying 
mart  of  New  Orleans, 

*sub  curru  nimium  propinqui  SolisJ 

It  seems  impossible  not  to  recall  the  words  of  the  Geothean  Lynceus ; 

^Harrend  auf  des  Morgens  fVonne, 

Ostlich  spdhend  thren  Lauf, 
Ging  auf  einmal  mir  die  Sonne 

JVunderbar  im  Siiden  auf.' 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  'Tristram  and  Isoult'  Miss  Austin 
has  produced  a  great  American  poem;  only  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been 
written  by  an  American,  however,  for  there  is  in  it  nothing  whatever  that 
18  either  modern  or  American.  It  is  indeed  singularly  lacking  in  local  and 
temporal  qualities;  it  might  as  well  have  been  written  in  Europe  or  in 
Asia,  a  thousand  years  before  or  a  thousand  years  after  our  era.  If  any 
one  seeks  to  find  in  it  some  resuscitation,  some  galvanization  into  momen- 
tary life,  of  old-world  or  medixval  thought  or  feeling  or  mode  of  expres- 
sion, as  in  'The  House  of  the  Wolfings,'  he  will  seek  in  vain  and  will  lay 
the  book  down  in  sore  disappointment.  The  author  has  attempted  nothing 
of  the  kind.    She  has  seized  upon  the  hackneyed  medixval  legend — 

*So  many  and  many  of  old  have  given  my  twain 
Love  and  live  song  and  honey-hearted  pain.' 

itself  the  humanization  of  an  ancient  myth,  as  a  mere  framework  upon 
which  to  hang  her  high-wrought  musings  00  the  great  etemalities  of  Love 
and  Destiny.  She  has  laid  a  bold  hand  upon  the  plastic  material  of  the 
twice-told  tale,  and  has  moulded  it  to  her  will  in  tfie  towerinc;  shapes  of 
Isoult  and  Tristram,  which  body  forth  her  conception  of  a  mighty  passion, 
of  an  overwhelming,  overmastering  impulse,  that  has  been  willed  by  higher 
than  human  power,  that  overrides  all  earthly  consideration  and  moves 
resolutely  on  to  its  own  self-elected  doom  of  ecstatic  death.  Hero  and 
heroine  are  but  incorporations  of  this  deep  elemental  instinct  of  nature,  the 
interest  centres  in  them  entirely,  and  the  other  characters  are  but  foils  and 
background.  The  author  has  named  the  hero  first  in  the  title,  but  this  is 
almost  the  only  homage  she  has  yielded  to  masculinity;  for,  it  is  not  Tris- 
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tram,  but  Isoult,  that  is  her  manifest  favorite,  in  whom  the  divine  intoxica- 
tion is  at  its  height. 

The  perfect  knight  is  yet  a  loyal  subject,  a  patriotic  son  of  Cornwall, 
bearing  the  weight  of  the  realm  upon  his  shoulders,  and  willing  to  su^ 
render  even  love  itself  at  the  bidding  of  his  country.  But  the  soul  of 
Isoult  is  a  flaming  brand  from  the  furnace  of  God  and  white  with  indivisi- 
ble ardor.  By  this  audacious  conception  the  author  has  lifted  her  heroine 
quite  out  of  the  region  of  mundane  moralities  and  compels  our  wonder  and 
admiration  even  while  sacrificing  our  smypathy.  Isoult  is  sublimed  by  her 
own  devotion  into  an  almost  supernatural  being,  true  to  the  heart  of  the 
oldest  legend,  and  takes  her  place  not  by  the  side  of  Phedre,  the  alltoo- 
human  creation  of  Racine,  but  by  the  side  of  Phaidra,  the  august  demi- 
goddess  of  Euripides.  If  we  compare  Miss  Austin's  treatment  of  these 
two  characters  with  that  of  any  predecessor,  as  Gottfried  von  Strassburg, 
who,  as  early  as  1210,  unfolded  the  whole  legend  in  a  long  poem,  the  eter- 
nal boast  of  the  German  tongue  and  the  German  Muse,  as  Tennyson,  Swin- 
burne, Arnold,  Wagner,  Anspacher,  its  superiority  comes  out  in  the  strong- 
est light;  she  has,  in  fact,  ennobled  all  earlier  conceptions  even  more  than 
the  Gaul  has  debased  the  Greek  idea.  Such  we  take  to  be  the  chief  achieve 
ment  of  this  ^dramatic  poem,'  the  exhibition  in  Tristram  and  still  more  in 
Isoult  of  a  character  of  sustained  and  self-consistent  grandeur. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  sketch  briefly  the  action  of  the  play 
as  it  unrolls  itself  in  Miss  Austin's  verses. 

The  scene  opens  in  Arthur's  palace  at  Camelot.  The  two  Queens 
have  been  watching  (Isoult  unseen)  from  a  latticed  balcony  The  Last 
Tournament,  which  the  great  Laureate  has  celebrated.  Guinevere  con- 
gratulates Isoult  upon  the  triumph  of  the  green  knight,  who  has  easily 
overborne  all  opposition.  The  two  contrast  their  loves,  the  one  secret, 
guilty,  and  ashamed,  the  other  open,  avowed,  exultant.  Tristram,  ap- 
prized of  Isoult's  presence,  has  hastened  back  and  enters — 

*She  waited  here 
Whose  eyes  should  know  me  when  I  should  be  hid 
From  God  on  high.' 

Isoult  explains  why  she  had  followed,  to  witness  the  tournament: 

4  must  be  here  to  take  thee  in  my  arms. 

The  glow  still  on  thee,  ere  the  glory  fade. 

Or  thou  cool  from  the  anvil  of  the  strife 

Where  thou  wast  hammered  hot  with  many  blows. 

While  I,  the  woman,  catch  reflected  fire 

As  doth  some  little  cloud  that  flieth  far 
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Upon  the  outer  edges  of  the  stonn. 
Would  it  were  so !   I  but  a  cloud  to  bear 
High  in  the  heavens  and  in  all  men's  sight 
The  glory  burning  on  my  brow,  my  feet, 
My  breast!' 

Hereupon  Tristram  throws  the  ruby  carcanet,  the  prize  of  the  tourna- 
ment, upon  her  neck.  After  some  further  dialogue  Tristram  discloses  that 
the  days  of  peace  are  over :  Cornwall  claims  once  more  his  sword.  The 
bodeful  Queen  exclaims : 

*Then  I  foresee  the  end — 

The  end  of  all — ^all  happiness,  all  peace. 

No  thought  for  me  I  Arthur  has  but  to  speak 

Some  bloodless  sermon ;  for  the  cold  king  lets 

A  many-rooted  duty  overrun 

His  soul,  as  ivy  overruns  marble.' 

Guinevere  re-enters,  with  Arthur  and  Lancelot.  The  King,  Aurelius 
of  the  North,  offers  Camelot  to  Isoult  in  Tristram's  absence.  But  she  will 
not  turn  back  from  following  after  him,  though  her  prophetic  soul  chills  in 
the  shadow  of  approaching  doom.  She  bids  eloquent  adieu  to  Joy  and 
Joyous  Garde,  the  castle  or  her  two  years'  happiness: 

*For  when  I  die  my  spirit  shall  set  up 

Its  ghostly  monument  forever  there, 

At  Joyous  Garde — at  Joyous  Garde  I    Farewell.' 

The  next  part  is  played  at.  King  Mark's  castle  of  Tintagil.    The  wily 

kmg  comes  to  brinff  his  queen  the  news  of  Tristram's  victory  and  speedy 

return.     There  follows  a  brilliant  dialogue,  in  which  the  soul  of  Isoult 

ounts  up  to  its  full  altitude.    The  murderous  Mark  would  hurl  her  from 

the  parapet,  but  Is  awed  into  impotence  by  her  god-like  intrepidity: 

*Thou  wonldst  look  up  out  of  the  flames  of  hell 
And  smile  defiance  in  the  face  of  God. 
Methinks  I  see  thee  like  a  tall  lily 
Midst  of  a  bed  of  red — or  like  a  white, 
Indomitable  star,  that  in  the  fierce 
And  burning  glory  of  the  West  shows  through 
Unquenched.    There  1  I  release  thee.   I  will  wait — 
For  God  will  not  endure  a  pride  that  shakes 
His  own  omnipotence.    I  can  not  teach 
Thee  fear. 
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Isoult. 
Not  though  thou  lessonest  in  what 
Thou  hast  been  mastered  well. 

These  majestic  lines  recall  but  do  not  imitate  the  famous  Dantean 
description  of  the  unconquerable  Farinata  rising  from  the  burning  tomb: 
Vith  breast  and  brow  as  held  he  Hell  in  high  disdain.' 

The  next  scene  opens  with  the  harper's  song  resounding  the  praise 
of  'Tristram  of  Lyonesse.'  King  and  Queen  and  conquering  lover  enter 
the  banquet  hall.    The  latter  sings  the  exquisite  song  of  the  sea : 

*As  some  sea-mew  that's  blown 
By  the  wild  gust,  alone, 
From  the  salt  strand 
Far  inward  o'er  the  land, 
Goes  crying  in  its  pain, 
Lamenting  the  waste  main: 
So  calls  my  heart  in  me 
Still  yearning  for  the  sea, 
Give  me  the  sea  again. 
Give  me  the  sea! 

Or  some  white  fleck  of  foam 
Tom  from  its  ocean  home. 
As  the  wave  flies. 
Falls  shorewards  then  and  dies. 
Waif  of  the  storm's  free  reign 
Fretting  the  lawless  plain: 
So  dies  my  life  in  me 
Set  burning  for  the  sea. 
Give  me  the  sea  again, 
Give  me  the  sea! 

Mark  inquires  cunningly 

*Dost  thou  not  keep 

The  sea  in  sight  likewise  in  Brittany?' 

And  then  under  the  guise  of  friendship  for  Tristram  he  banishes  the  hero 
*for  a  term  of  ten  round  years'  from  Cornwall.  He  then  shoots  a  poisoned 
arrow  into  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  by  calling  on  the  lords  and  ladies  to 
drink  a  pledge: 

Tristram  of  Lyonesse 

And  his  Isoult-Isoult  of  the  White  Hands.' 
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But  Sir  Andred,  followed  by  the  astounded  courtiers,  drinks  to 

^Tristram  of  Lyonesse  and  his  Isoultl' 

lifting  his  goblet  to  the  queen.     The  noble  exile  accepts  his  banishment 
like  a  loyal  knight — 

with  my  obedience  I  cement 
The  structure  I  have  raised — 

but  with  words  of  solemn  warning  to  the  'crafty  Mark'. 

The  next  scene  opens  with  3ie  lovers  in  the  deserted  banquet  hall, 
looking  out  upon  the  moon  sinking  into  the  arms  of  the  waiting  'sleepless 
sea'.  The  shadow  of  the  nigh-drawn  separation  lies  upon  both,  but  a 
still  more  awful  penumbra  deepens  around  the  taller  spirit  of  Isoult. 

'Trisiram. 
Forget  I  I  go  from  thee 
Into  the  void  of  absence  like  a  star, 
Thrust  from  its  sphere,  that  spills  his  heart  in  fire 
Along  the  way. 

Isoult. 
I  stay,  a  rooted  star 
That  bums  fixed  in  one  place.     It  is  not  all 
My  fear.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  protestations,  as  the  symbolic  gloom  gathers  around 
them,  the  dagger  of  Mark  is  sheathed  in  his  nephew's  flesh. 

Part  III.  transports  us  to  King  Howell's  castle  in  Brittany,  where 
lies  the  wounded  lion  tended  by  Isoult  of  the  White  Hands  and  calling 
out  in  his  delirium  for  that  other  Isoult,  the  far-away  Cornish  Queen. 
Profound  pathos  reigns  through  this  representation  of  the  loving  unloved. 
Meantime  two  swift  vessels  are  cleaving  the  main,  bearing  the  fleeing 
queen  and  the  pursuing  king.  The  first  arrives,  Isoult  hastens  to  the 
side  of  Tristram,  whose  fading  eyes  flicker  with  the  last  light  of  recognition 

*Art  thou  indeed  the  waking  Truth? 
I  have  had  dreams  that  had  these  hands,  this  hair.' 

The  d]ang  warrior-sailor  greets  her  as 

The  sea! 
The  flood  that  lifts  my  soul  against  the  stars  I' 
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A  short  impassioned  colloquy,  and  the  knight  sinks  back  in  death. 
Isoult  is  calmed  by  the  dread  presence,  she  addresses  the  hero  some  lines  of 
high-wrought  poetry;  recalling  the  fatal  voyage  of  long  ago;  she  takes 
from  her  breast  the  covered  flacket  filled  with  the  antidote  for  all  mor- 
tal pains;  she  lifts  the  draught  of  death  to  her  lips — 

Lo,  again 
I  fling  my  soul  with  thine  into  the  bowl, 
I  drink  to  the  marriage  of  dtssolveless  Fates, 
In  Death — as  Lif& — ' 

She  drinks  and  dies.  Meanwhile  Mark  and  his  men  have  made  their  way 
to  the  great  doors,  have  forced  them  open  against  the  frantic  efforts  of 
La  Blanche  Mains,  and  Mark  rushing  in  exclaims : 

*Is  the  sick  lion  cowered  in  his  den? 

And  our  fair  queen,  the  true,  the  chaste,  ha,  ha !' 

Pointing  to  the  dead,  Isoult  Blanche  Mains  replies: 

*Here  are  they.    See,  we  had  no  power  on  them, 
Nor  thou  nor  I.    Love  such  as  theirs,  I  think 
That  God  himself  will  scarcely  dare  to  touch.' 

With  that  the  curtains  falls  upon  the  scene,  leaving  there,  sublimely 
enthroned.  Nature's  twin  triumphants,  Love  and  Death. 

Truly,  *a  dramatic  poem.'  The  author  has  modestly  avoided  the 
word  'drama.'  With  only  partial  reason.  To  be  sure,  drama  means 
deed,  and  this  poem  is  not  so  much  one  of  deeds  as  of  situations,  though 
many  of  these  are  highly  dramatic,  as  of  Isoult  and  Mark  upon  the  battle- 
ments, and  the  tremendous  finale.  There  is  no  intrigue,  no  development,  no 
plot  and  counterplot,  no  intricate  crossing  and  interweaving  of  motives 
and  sub-motives,  no  by-plays  and  no  surprises.  All  things  move 
with  Aeschylean  directness  to  their  predestined  end.  Tried  by  the  Greek 
standard,  it  is  certainly  a  tragic  drama,  as  Aristotle  has  defined  the  aim 
of  tragedy:  'through  pity  and  fear  to  bring  about  the  Catharsis  of  such 
passions.'  To  the  lover  of  the  modern  stage  it  may  seem  more  like  a 
succession  of  brilliant  and  moving  tableaux  than  like  a  living  drama.  For 
the  latter  the  speeches  are  rather  too  long,  and  the  attitudes  too  station- 
ary. The  writer  evidently  rejoices,  and  justly,  in  her  own  luxury  of  simile 
and  metaphor.  In  these  her  power  is  altogether  extraordinary.  The 
boldness  and  beauty  of  her  imaginative  diction  shine  out  on  every  page. 
Often  an  image  is  conjured  up  by  some  single  daring  epithet: 
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*Thc  brittle  spears 
Went  down  before  him  as  when  winter  breathes 

Upon  the  mailed  boushs 

And  range  me  with  the  marble  women  who 
Forever  prop  the  roofs  of  palaces 
With  their  numbed  arms.* 

If,  as  Schopenhauer  affirms,  'All  original  thinking  takes  place  in  pic- 
tures,' Miss  Austin  would  seem  to  bear  at  least  one  mark  or  an  original 
thinker.  Greatly,  however,  as  her  readers  must  admire  and  enjoy  this 
rich  poetic  gift,  we  trust  she  will  not  let  it  run  riot,  but  firmly  check  any 
tendency  toward  Oriental  luxuriance.  Naught  over  much.  Metaphor  was 
made  for  the  Muse,  and  not  the  Muse  for  metaphor.  Not  that  this  poem 
is  too  tropical.  Often  the  language  is  scripturesque  in  simplicity  and 
majesty.  The  passages  already  quoted  bear  ample  witness.  The  unsur- 
passed culmination,  which  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  is  a  shin- 
ing example  of  Hellenic  self-restraint.  No  Greek  chorus  ever  summed  up 
the  whole  content  of  a  tragedy  of  'stateliest  and  most  regal  argument'  more 
justly,  more  simply,  more  grandly,  more  completely. 

Here  we  are  led  to  remark  that  there  is  a  notable  choral  feature  in 
this  'dramatic  poem.*  There  are  four  songs  of  high  and  varied  merit. 
One  we  have  already  quoted,  and  referred  to  a  second.  And  what  oceanic 
surge  and  swing,  what  rush  and  roar  of  wind  and  wave,  in  the  song  be- 
ginning 

'Sea-swallow  that  didst  bear  her  on  thy  wings 
To  old  Tintagil,  hold  of  Cornish  kings:' 

where  some,  however,  may  prefer  to  omit  the  refrain.  Surely  this  poet 
has  the  genuine  lyric  cry,  that  may  yet  make  itself  heard  over  long  tracts 
of  space  and  time. 

A  work  of  such  signal  merit, — ^whereof  it  is  hard  to  write  without 
enthusiasm,  though,  to  use  Miss  Austin's  own  image,  we  would  not  crush 
Tarpeia  with  a  shield  of  gold^  certainly  deserves  to  issue  from  the  press 
letter-perfect.  We  regret  that  such  has  not  been  its  lot.  The  proof-read- 
ing has  been  careless,  and  especially  the  punctuation  detains  the  reader  and 
at  times  defies.  Thus,  page  26,  line  15,  read  make  for  mark;  page  30, 
line  8,  read  Whom  for  What;  in  the  third  line  of  the  second  stanza  of  the 
beautiful  song  on  page  51,  it  seems  that  dawn  must  be  somebody's  slip 
for  mom;  page  62,  line  5  from  below,  read  beside  instead  of  before.  An- 
other edition — and  let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  many  another-— should 
remove  these  blemishes  and  at  the  same  time  mend  the  pace  of  several 
limping  lines. 
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Herewith  the  question  arises,  What  will  be  the  reception  accorded 
this  volume?  Habent  sua  fata  Hbellu  We  do  not  forget  the  wisdom  of 
Pindar,  that  praise  is  overtaken  by  distaste,  nor  yet  would  we  underrate 
any  earlier  American  poems,  when  we  rank  this  latest  the  very  chief. 
The  chord  that  the  poet  has  struck  is  not  in  any  kind  or  degree  a  popular 
one;  with  prevailing  tastes  and  fashion  she  makes  no  compromise  what- 
ever. This  far-and  clear-ringing  paean  to  love  she  has  sung  *out  from  the 
lone  bosom  of  the  ether,'  because  her  soul  made  her  sing — 
If  you  prefer  to  have  the  Homeric  hexameter  in  English,  I  would  meta- 
phrase it  thus: 

Flaming,  because  enflamed  it  the  bright-eyed  goddess  Athena. 

and  without  ever  lowering  once  its  high  concert  pitch.  It  would  be  idle  to 
expect  any  pecuniary  reward  for  such  minstrelsy.  But  is  it  unreasonable 
to  hope  that  among  over  a  hundred  millions  of  English  speakers  there 
are  yet  seven  thousand  left  who  have  not  laid  aside  all  delight  in  such  keen 
bright  Alpine  air  as  breathes  through  the  leaves  of  this  modest  volume? 
Surely  we  trust  there  is  a  remnant  that  will  give  this  poem  such  just  recog- 
nition as  will  encourage  the  young  author  to  consecrate  her  genius  at  the 
high  altar  of  poesy,  leaving  to  others  to  worship  at  inferior  fanes.  She 
belongs  to  no  section  of  our  country,  but  rather  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Yet,  diough  her  poem  was  written  in  New  York,  she  herself  is  a  daughter 
of  the  Southland;  and  how  can  the  South  serve  herself  more  faithfully 
or  honor  herself  more  highly  than  by  recognizing  and  honoring  the  splendid 
work  of  her  spledidly  gifted  child? 
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HERE    BELOW 

By  R  E.  Bosi 

ERE  below  the  roses  fade, 

Here  below  in  time  all  songs  are  hushed, 

1  dream  of  songs  and  flowers  that  never  die. 

Here  below  the  lips  grow  pale, 
Here  below  in  time  the  kiss  grows  cold, 
I  dream  of  kisses,  lips  that  never  change. 

Here  below  do  all  men  weep, 

Love  and  sweetness  vain  and  fleeting  are, 

I  dream  of  lovers  who  will  never  part. 


HUMAN    ECSTASY 

By  E.  Pedio 

HAT  a  glory  of  light  in  the  azure  sky. 
What  a  warmth  in  the  still,  limpid  air. 
What  myriad  voices  are  murmuring  nigh. 
Mystic  voices  that  vanish  in  air; 
Like  litanies  that  are  low-whispered  they  sound. 
Like  the  tinkling  of  harps,  like  an  organ  profound. 

The  soul  in  a  bright  happy  dream-world  of  love. 

Doth  cradle  itself  into  sleep; 

And  it  journeys  far  off  in  the  skies  high  above. 

In  the  whiteness  of  clear  shining  skies. 

A  poem  springs  up  from  the  glad  heart,  and  lo  I 

On  the  lips  it  lies  trembling,  hesitant,  slow. 
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NOCTURNE 

By  a.  Rassato 

HEN  falls  the  evening  calm  I  think  of  thee, 

Of  thee,  child,  who  are  now  so  far  away, 
While  silent  shadows  dark  encircle  me. 

And  slowly  chimes  a  bell  for  dying  day. 
The  sky  is  starless.    I  can  see  thine  eyes, 

How  beautiful  they  are  I    Thy  hands,  thy  hair  I 
And  when  all  thoughts  are  thought,  and  fancy  dies, 

I  gaze  above,  and  lo !  the  stars  are  there  I 

THEE    ONLY 

By  J.  GlUFFRE 

IKE  an  angel  lost  I  wander  night  and  day. 
Now  o'er  the  sleeping  hills,  now  by  the  sea, 
I  sing  no  more  of  nature  in  my  lay, 

For  ever  do  my  thoughts  return  to  thee. 

To  thee  alone ;  and  from  its  golden  strings. 
To  sun  and  wind  and  sea  and  stars  above. 

The  hidden  lyre,  my  heart,  divinely  sings 

The  word  thou  dost  not  hear — ^that  word  is:  Love. 

MY    PRECIOUS    SECRET 

By  Vanjna  De  Vellio 

^AST  locked  within  my  heart  my  secret  lies. 
To  no  one  have  I  spoken  of  my  love. 
Not  to  the  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  skies. 
Nor  to  the  sun  that  shines  so  warm  above. 

But  when  I  wander  thoughtful  and  alone, 

And  question  sky  and  stars  that  gaze  on  me, 

To  everything  created  thou  art  known. 
From  firmament  to  the  tempestuous  sea. 

And  lo  I  the  breeze  that  trembles  in  the  bowers, 
The  starry  firmament,  the  angry  sea. 

All  whisper  with  the  sweetness  of  the  flowers. 
That  I  love  thee  and  that  thou  lovest  me. 
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IN  these  days  which  it  has  be- 
come trite  to  call  commer- 
cial, it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  many  premonitory 
signs  there  are  of  an  awak- 
ening in  the  direction  of 
ideal  aims.     Such  signs  are  coming 
thick  and  fast,  especially  in  the  dram- 
atic and  musical  world. 

We  hear  of  New  York  founding  a 
national  theatre  to  be  endowed  to  the 
extent  of  thirty  millions,  where  plays 
of  all  times  and  nations  are  to  be  giv- 
en an  adequate  representation.  In 
the  mean  time,  while  such  colossal 
schemes  as  this  are  still  in  the  air, 
there  are  quiet,  earnest  efforts  being 
made  to  brine  plays  of  value  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  by  such  move- 
ments as  that  of  'The  Progressive 
Stage  Society'  in  New  York,  and  of 
The  Twentieth  Century  Club  Plays* 
in  Boston. 


The  aims  of  'The  Progressive 
Stage  Society'  are  not  purely  artistic. 
Their  plays  are  chosen  with  a  view  to 
their  bearing  upon  the  social  prob- 
lems agitating  a  large  portion  of  hu- 
manity today.  Ibsen  and  Maeter- 
linck have  been  represented  by  *The 
Enemy  of  the  People,'  *The  Master 
Builder'  and  The  Death  of  Tintagi- 
Ics.'  Other  plays  given  have  been  The 
Escape'  and  The  Revolt,'  by  Villiers 
dc  risle  Adam,  The  Right  to  Love,' 
by  Max  Nordau.  Besides  staging 
plays,  lectures  upon  dramatic  subjects 


are  given  by  distinguished  speakers, 
notably  'Symbolism  as  illustrated  in 
Ibsen,  Sudermann,  Maeterlienck,' 
'Bernard  Shaw  and  the  Irish  Drama,' 
given  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  and 
one  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Broda  on  'The 
Modem  Proletarian  Drama  in 
France.'  How  closely  the  movement 
is  affiliated  with  actual  social  propa- 
ganda of  today  is  shown  in  a  recent 
announcement  of  the  society  as  fol- 
lows: 

'In  order  to  extend  the  influence  of 
our  movement  and  to  establish  per- 
manent productions,  so  as  to  engage, 
in  time  to  come,  our  own  companv  of 
actors  and  to  raise  the  artistic  pnase 
of  our  presentations,  we  propose  the 
following  plan  to  other  organizations, 
societies,  trade  and  labor  unions. 

'The  Progressive  Stage  Society  will 
give  benefit  performances  for  any  such 
organization,  we  to  assume  all  finan- 
cial responsibilities;  no  money  is  to  be 
advanced  not  to  be  guaranteed.  The 
expenses  of  the  performance  given  are 
to  be  deducted  from  the  sale  of  tickets 
and  the  profit  to  go  to  the  organiza- 
tion for  whose  benefit  the  performance 
is  given.  For  information  and  further 
details,  apply  to  the  president  of  The 
Progressive  Stage  Society. 

'The  following  performances  un- 
der this  new  plan  have  been  arranged 
for: 

'Tuesday  evening,  January  9,  '06^ 
at  8.15,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Russian  Social  Democrats. 
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'Thursday  evening,  January  11, 
*o6,  at  8.15,  under  dhe  auspices  of 
Rev.  Henry  Frank's  Congregation. 

'Friday  evening,  January  12,  '06, 
at  8.15,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Workingmen's  Publishing  Associa- 
tion. 

'Saturday  evening,  January  13,  '06, 
at  8.15,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women  Workers  for  the  defense  of 
the  Russian  sufferers.' 
^     ^^     m 

The  Twentieth  Century  Club'  of 
Boston  is  continuing  the  interesting 
work  begun  by  it  last  year  when  the 
two  Gaelic  plays  'The  Twisting  of 
the  Rope,'  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde, 
and  'The  Riders  to  the  Sea,'  by  J.  M. 
Synge,  were  followed  by  Maeter- 
lindc's  'Sister  Beatrice,'  and  by  Ib- 
sen's 'Enemy  of  the  People.'  Tolstoi's 
comedy  'The  Fruits  of  Enlighten- 
ment' was  given  at  Jordan  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  December  6,  1905. 
Like  most  Russian  plays  it  Is  lacking 
in  dramatic  structure,  but  the  charac- 
ter drawing  is  inimitable,  the  situa- 
tions so  cleverly  managed,  and  the 
humor  so  delicious  that  the  play  de- 
lights from  beginning  to  end.  Though 
a  difficult  play  to  stage  on  account  of 
the  number  of  the  characters  and  the 
constant  rapid  interplay  between 
them,  the  result  under  the  stage  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Archibald  Ferguson  Red- 
die  was  highly  satisfactory.  Most  of 
the  parts  were  creditably  acted  and  in 
the  case  of  Tanya,  who  is  the  life  of 
the  play.  Miss  Florence  White  did  a 
wonderfully  human  and  artistic  piece 
of  work.  Regmald  Simpson,  in  his 
impersonation  of  the  professor,  deep- 
ly learned  in  the  science  of  spiritual- 


ism, showed  himself  on  the  whole 
the  most  subtle  and  finished  actor  of 
the  group,  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  had  considerable 
professional  experience,  but  still  more 
the  outcome  or  unusual  histrionic  tal- 
ent. In  the  third  peasant,  Mr.  Red- 
die's  ability  was  also  shown  to  fine  ad- 
vantage. 

4c        ♦        4c 

The  next  play  given  Feb.  22,  at 
Jordan  Hall  was  a  drama  of  ideal  I 
poetic  beauty,  Rostand's  'La  Princesse 
Lointaine,'  in  English,  under  the  title 
of  'The  Princess  Far-away.'  It  is  one 
of  Madame  Sarah  Bemhardt's  plays 
and  has  never  before  been  given  in 
this  country.  The  play  is  a  pure  love 
story.  The  Rudel  of  history,  prince 
and  poet.  Browning's  Rudel,  loves  the 
supreme  ideal  in  the  person  of  the 
Princess  far-away.  Rostand  makes 
this  ideal  the  artistic  motive  of  the 
plot  and  symbolic  of  the  deep  reality 
and  force  that  is  bom  of  the  unreal 
and  the  dream.  A  feature  of  the  pro- 
duction was  the  music.  For  the  two 
songs  sung  in  the  play  music  had  been 
composed  by  Margaret  Ruthvcn 
Lang  and  between  the  acts  old  French 
troubadour  songs  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  with  harp  accom- 
paniment, were  sung  by  Miss  Amy 

Murray. 

i¥      *      * 

The  last  play  of  the  season  is  to  be 
Gilbert  Murray's  *Andromache.'  In 
this  play  Mr.  Murray's  profound 
Greek  scholarship  and  artistic  sym- 
pathy with  Greek  ideals  of  beauty  arc 
welded  together  in  a  result  that  seems 
to  reproduce  the  Greece  of  pre-Ath- 
enian  days  actually  before  our  eyes. 
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The  committee  In  charge  of  these 
plays  has  this  to  say  in  its  recent  re^ 
port  of  the  year's  work:  'With  re- 
gard to  this  movement  for  the  devel- 
oping of  artistic  standards,  it  might 
be  well  to  explain  that  the  committee 
has  no  desire  to  compete  with  profes- 
sional theatrical  performances,  and 
that  its  mind  is  not  concentrated  upon 
virtuosity,  but  upon  giving  as  ade- 
quate a  performance  as  possible  of 
plays  which,  on  account  of  their  high 
literary  value  or  because  of  their  fail- 
ure to  meet  popular  and  commercial 
standards,  are  seldom  if  ever  pro- 
duced on  the  American  stage/ 

*        4t        4t 

These  movements  are  due  to  non- 
professional initiative,  but  unless  we 
are  much  mistaken  they  are  already 
having  an  effect  upon  professional 
stage  management.  Or  has  a  wave  of 
aspiration  struck  those  of  the  profes- 
sion and  the  layman  at  the  same  in- 
stant ? 

However  that  may  be,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  examples  of  develop- 
ment in  contemporary  stage  manage- 
ment in  Boston  is  furnished  by  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  in  its  revival 
of  Shakespearian  plays.  In  this  re- 
vival an  especial  point  has  been  made 
of  the  scenery.  Of  course  we  have 
had  plenty  of  Shakespearian  revivals 
with  gorgeous  scenery,  but  it  has  al- 
ways smacked  of  the  scene  painter's 
art.  Such  art  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  genuine 
artist  as  the  commonplace  stage  play 
does  to  the  art  of  Shakespeare  or  Ib- 
sen. In  this  instance,  however,  the 
scenery  is  designed  by  a  man  well 
trained  in  architecture  and  architec- 


tural effects,  and  an  artist  to  boot, 
Mr.  Frank  Chautcau  Brown. 

4c        4^        4t 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Shake- 
speare plays,  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  for 
which  Mr.  Brown  designed  the  scen- 
ery, was  given  last  winter,  and  was 
included  in  this  Shakespearian  reper- 
toire:— 'Merchant  of  Venice,'  *Much 
Ado,'  'Macbeth,'  arranged  to  be  giv- 
en during  the  present  season.  Some 
description  of  the  *  Romeo  and  Juliet' 
setting  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
methods  and  effects.  While  unable, 
of  course,  to  secure  exact  historical 
accuracy  in  the  scenes,  by  combining 
present-day  Italian  effects  in  architec- 
ture and  out-door  nature  with  the 
knowledge  to  be  gathered  from  an- 
cient buildings  still  surviving,  a  re- 
markably realistic  atmosphere  has 
been  secured.  But  this  is  not  all! 
There  was  room  for  invention  in  the 
combining  of  these  materials,  and 
here  Mr.  Brown  has  shown  a  true 
creative  instinct  and  one  that  is  subtly 
in  harmony  with  the  romantic  splen- 
dor the  dramatist  has  thrown  about 
this  early  love  story. 

4c        4c        4^ 

The  scenes  which  come  back  to  us 
with  the  most  vividness  are,  first,  the 
ball-room  scene,  the  garden  scene  and 
the  scene  in  the  tomb.  The  ball- 
room was  a  lofty  hall  with  groined 
arches,  to  the  left  of  which  was  a 
huge  hooded  fireplace  decorated  in 
the  centre  by  the  Capulet  coat  of  arms. 
The  arch  at  the  back  was  broken  by  a 
balcony  running  its  whole  width.  Un- 
derneath the  balcony  a  series  of  three 
nobly  proportioned  arches  opened  to 
the  distant  view  of  Verona  with  the 
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river  Adige  flowing  between  distant 
hills,  and  above  was  a  series  of  five 
smaller  arches  opening  to  the  sky. 
Add  to  the  harmonious  dignity  of 
these  proportions,  the  brilliant  effects 
of  the  vari-colored  marbles  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  arches,  the  terra-cotta 
tone  of  the  panels  with  their  bright 
stencilled  borders,  the  glow  of  the 
fire  and  the  flare  of  lamps  and  flam- 
beaus, while  beyond  through  the  arch- 
ways below  and  above  the  moonlight 
illuminates  the  terrace,  and  perhaps 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  can 
conjure  up  some  notion  of  the  beauty 
of  this  setting. 

♦  4c        4c 

The  garden  scene  was  equally 
beautiful  in  its  own  way.  The  tone 
of  this  setting  was  given  by  the  wis- 
teria vines  laden  with  blossoms  which 
ran  riot  everywhere,  over  the  house, 
over  the  wall,  over  the  pergola,  even 
embowering  Juliet's  own  balcony. 
This  extravagant  wealth  of  blossoms, 
symbolizing  so  well  the  spontaneous 
fervor  of  the  young  lovers,  was  here 
and  there  accented  by  a  somber  cy- 
press tree  which  seemed  to  cast  the 
shadow  of  their  coming  fate. 

♦  4c        4c 

The  most  impressive  setting  of  all 
was  the  tomb  scene.  Here  again  are 
lofty  groined  arches,  but  intersecting 
each  other  at  such  angles  that  one 
caught  glimpses  of  mysterious  shad- 
owy vistas  through  the  dimly  lighted 
columns.  This  scene  was  also  charac- 
terized by  rich  and  varied  harmony  of 
coloring,  the  ground  tone  of  which 
was  furnished  by  an  old  very  rough 
brick,  shading  from  almost  a  yellow 
to  almost  a  black  through  warm  tints 


of  terra-cotta  and  dull  red.  Some  of 
the  columns  were  of  this,  some  of 
marble,  some  of  lime  stone.  Again 
upon  the  wall  or  the  arched  ceiling 
there  were  patches  of  yellow  plaster 
with  splotches  of  brown  or  green 
grey.  The  tombs  were  of  red,  yellow 
or  green  marble,  which  gleamed  out 
in  contrast  to  the  dark  foreground, 
while  through  small  windows  high 
up  in  the  background  sifted  the  pale 
moon  light.  The  splendor  and  the 
decay  inherent  in  the  Renaissance 
movement  seemed  synibolized  here, 
and  here,  fittingly,  Juliet — one  of  its 
crushed  flowers — ^lay  on  a  magnifi- 
cent bier  shrouded  in  purple  draperies. 

4c        4c        4c 

This  new  departure  on  the  part  of 
the  Castle  Square  Theatre — ^though 
certainly  not  without  precedent  in 
English  theatres  and  elsewhere — 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  other 
latter  day  tendency — ^to  revive  Shake- 
speare and  other  early  dramatists  with 
something  approaching,  or  at  least  at- 
tempting, archaeological  exactitude  in 
stage  setting,  such  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Ben  Greet  Company  in  their 
Shakespearian  plays  this  winter.  The 
main  advantage  of  Mr.  Greet's  meth- 
od of  staging  the  plays  is  in  the  swift 
continuity  of  action  secured  by  hav- 
ing the  one  'setting'  all  through  the 
play,  so  doing  away  with  the  waits 
between  the  acts.  Mr.  George  Tur- 
ner Phelps,  in  a  letter  to  the  Boston 
Transcript,  well  describes  the  charm 
to  be  derived  from  this  sort  of  a  pres- 
entation. 

4c        4c        4c 

'Instead  of  growing  monotony  of 
chance   sequences  to  scatter  interest 
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and  finally  to  destroy  attention,  while 
there  is  no  sense  of  obtruding  plan  or 
of  artificiality,  there  comes  an  inevit- 
able effect  of  definite  expectance,  of 
cumulation  and  completion,  of  a  well- 
knit,  visible  whole  which  at  length 
passes  from  sight  as  a  rounded,  satis- 
fying bit  of  life. 

*Once  caught,  this  sense  of  swift- 
moving  procession  destroys  any  feel- 
ing of  confusion  from  intershredded 
plot  and  sub-plot.  Emphasis  falls 
through  the  eye  where  it  should  to  the 
intelligence.  Less  important  scenes 
look  subordinate.  Ideas  hinted  and 
suggested  in  scattered  bits  gleam  into 
continuous  wholes  as  strands  of  color 
appearing  again  and  again  are  seen 
combined  in  the  completed  pattern  of 
woven  texture.  In  fact,  deliberately 
(if  he  thought  about  it  at  all)  instinc- 
tively, since,  while  never  pictorial,  he 
is  supreme  theatrist,  Shakespeare 
counted  upon  ever-shifting  animate 
sculpture  as  his  visible  means  of  pro- 
ducing effects  upon  his  audience,  an 
art  whose  units  were  individually  pic- 
turesque in  line  and  color  to  be  sure, 
yet  quite  independent  of  place  and 
time. 

'Shakespeare's  characters,  his  ideas, 
even  his  poetry,  may  be  transferred  to 
our  stage,  may  be  translated  into  mod- 
em picture  form,  but  Shakespeare, 
the  artist,  can  never  be  known  in  the 
modem  theatre.  Both  pictures  and 
sculpture  have  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  common,  may  express  the 
same  emotion  and  produce  the  same 
effect,  but  a  sculptured  play  can  never 
be  presented  by  pictorial  means.  Mr. 
Savage's  "Parsifal"  (save  where  it 
overlooked  or  contradicted  Wagner's 


directions),  Mr,  Orleneff's  "Ghosts," 
Mr.  Greet's  "Julius  Caesar"  produced 
one  and  the  same  effect  by  common 
principles  followed  (spite  of  the  im- 
possible) in  three  contrary  ways. 
Shakespeare  the  artist  was  a  modem 
of  the  modems.  In  our  day  he  would 
doubtless  have  practiced  the  art  of 
our  own  theatre.  Whatever  else  may 
be  due  Mr.  Greet,  we  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  a  glimpse  of  Shake- 
speare in  his  own  art. 

*In  modern  translation  Shakespeare 
may  be  a  "joy  forever"  for  many 
reasons,  but  not  as  a  Shakespeare 
play.  In  the  original,  "The  play's 
the  thing,"  not  as  means  "wherein 
I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king" 
(even  though  we  be  ruled  by  insatiate 
thirst  to  "elevate"!),  but  indeed  the 
supreme  delight,  the  spell  of  the  ar- 
tist summoning  his  own  creation  be* 
fore  our  very  eyes.' 

4c       ♦        4c 

In  the  musical  world,  the  develop- 
ments most  interesting  to  a  thorough- 
bred American  is  the  constantly  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
American  composer,  and  a  desire  to 
give  him  greater  chances  to  be  heard 
than  he  has  had  before.  The  Ameri- 
can Music  Society  opened  its  season 
with  a  concert  of  American  compo- 
sitions. The  program  was  arranged 
with  a  view  to  giving  a  historical 
glimpse  at  musical  development  in 
America.  The  far-back  days  were 
represented  by  Francis  Hopkinson 
( 1 737-1 791),  Stephen  C.  Foster 
( 1 826-1 864),  George  F.  Root 
( 1 820-1 895).  Contemporary  music 
by  Arthur  Foote  in  a  quartette  for 
Piano  and  Strings,  songs  by  Ethelbert 
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Neven,  George  W.  Chadwick,  Edgar 
Stillman  Kelley,  Horatio  Parker  and 
a  quintette  for  Piano  and  Strings  by 
Ame  Oldbeg.    The  early  songs  were 
charmingly    simple    and    melodious, 
and  entirely  innocent  of  any  distinc- 
tively    American     flavor.       Arthur 
Foote's  Quartette,  Opus  23,  is  well 
written  and  brilliant — a  most  agree- 
able   composition   to   listen   to— but 
with      little       aspirations      towards 
modernism  of  any  kind.     The  same 
thing  was  true  of  the  remaining  songs 
except  Kelley's  'Eldorado,'  which  is 
certainly  modem,  original  and  effec- 
tive, but  only  time  can  tell  whether  it 
strikes  a  truly  national  mood.     The 
quintette    by    Mr.    Oldberg,  was  a 
beautiful  composition.    Fundamental- 
ly classic  in  form,  his  themes  are  han- 
dled with  a  romantic  richness  of  de- 
velopment that  keeps  one  constantly 
wondering  at  the  wealth  of  his  imag- 
ination.   His  music  has  content,  too, 
joy  and  aspiration  flow  out  through 
his  imagination.     One  felt  in  listen- 
ing to  this  composition  that  he  was 
not  trying  to  do  something  original, 
that  he  did  not  go  afield  seeking  queer 
harmonic  combinations  to  be  pinned 
onto  his  themes  like  floral  wreaths 
upon  a  statue.     The  ornamentation 
was    organic    exfoliation,    unfolding 
and    illuminating    the    inner   design. 
Certainly,  here  is  the  promise  of  a 
great  composer.     Is  he  distinctively 
American?      Probably    most    critics 
would  immediately  dub  him  as  under 
strong  classical  influence,  merely  be- 
cause his  quintette  had  the  usual  quota 
of  movements  with  the  usual  lines  of 
development.  But  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken  he  has  married  to  his  classic 


form  a  fertility  of  invention,  a  large- 
ness of  mood,  a  power  of  transmut- 
ing content  into  pure  form  which 
might  well  be  the  dower  of  any  Amer- 
ican composer,  who,  in  his  soul,  loved 
such  an  American  as  Whitman  pic- 
tures when  he  says: 

'The  measured  faiths  of  other  lands, 
the  grandeurs  of  the  past. 

Are  not  for  thee,  but  grandeurs  of 
thine  own, 

Deiflc  faiths  and  amplitudes,  absorb- 
ing comprehending  all, 
All  eligible  to  all.' 


At  the  club  meetings  of  this  society 
during  the  winter  many  original  ex- 
amples of  American  composition  have 
been  performed.  Especial  interest  at- 
taches to  the  use  some  of  the  younger 
composers  are  making  of  Indian, 
Negro  and  even  Spanish  themes.  The 
possible  relation  of  such  folk-lore  as 
we  possess  to  American  composition 
is  still  undecided,  as  most  of  the  mu- 
sic using  the  folk-lore  as  thematic  ma- 
terial is  in  an  experimental  stage,  yet 
it  must  be  said  that  such  harmoniza- 
tions and  developments  of  Indian 
themes  as  have  been  made  by  Arthur 
Farwell  suggest  great  possibilities  in 
this  direction.  Whatever  may  come 
in  the  line  of  development  can  not 
come  by  attending  to  the  letter  of  the 
Indian  or  the  Negro  folk  song,  it  can 
only  come  by  entering  its  spirit  as  in 
our  opinion  Mr.  Farwell,  alone  of 
the  composers  who  have  used  this 
material,  thus  far  has  succeeded  in 
doing. 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  yet  heapd  of 
The  American  Music  Society,'  we 
print  its  prospectus. 


*0n  April  20th,  1905,  the  cause  of 
American  Music  received  a  new  and 
vital  impulse  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Music  Society, 
in  Boston.     The  avidity  with  which 
this  event  has  been  seized  and  com- 
mented upon  in  many  quarters  shows 
how  ready  is  the  country  for  such  a 
movement,  and  gives  us  a  foretaste 
of  the  thought  and  activity  which  will 
be  awakened  when  the  work  of  the 
society  shall  be  fairly  begun.    Music- 
al writers  with  comments,  music  lov- 
ers with  membership  fees,  composers 
with  works  printed  and  in  manuscript, 
singers  with  voices,   all  are  coming 
forward,  bidden  and  unbidden,  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  first  organization  in 
America  to  enact  the  role  of  fairy 
godmother  to  the  Cinderella  of  Amer- 
ican music. 

^The  society  has  been  organized  by 
thirty-two  founders,  men  and  women 
of  broad  and  various  interests,  capa- 
ble of  guiding  and  maintaining  dis- 
interestedly, with  the  help  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  society,  a  broad  art  move- 
ment which  shall  direct  the  technical 
power   of  the  professional  musician 


into  the  furtherance  of  the  society's 
large  aims.  Among  them  are  names 
of  national  and  still  broader  promi- 
nence in  the  fields  of  ideal  thought 
and  endeavor. 

'As  partially  mapped  out  for  next 
year,  tne  work  of  the  society  will  con- 
sist in  seven  monthly  meetings,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  a  fall  concert,  the  series 
closing  with  a  spring  concert  on  a 
larger  scale.     At  the  members  meet- 
ings, different    phases    of    American 
music  will  be  taken  up,  representative 
works  given,  and  papers  read  or  dis- 
cussions held.    While  the  society  rec- 
ognizes, in  its  broad  view  of  Ameri- 
can musical  history  as  a  whole,  the 
weight  of  the  period  of  Germanic  in- 
fluence, it  will  incline  its  work  toward 
the  periods  of  transition  and  inde- 
pendence, as  representing   the    more 
vital  need  of  ^  the    time.      Nothing, 
however,  bearing  on  the  birth  and  de- 
velopment of  American  music  will  be 
necessarily  excluded  from  its  program 
of  work,  which  will  aim  at  the  truest 
and  broadest  possible    analysis    and 
representation  of  the  situation.    The 
secretary  of  the  society  is  John  P. 
Marshall,  Boston  University,  Boston, 
Mass.,  who  will  be  glad  to  send,  upon 
request,  such  literature  of  the  society 
as  is  already    published.      Resident, 
non-resident,    and   life   memberships, 
also  endowments  are  invited.' 
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STILL  LATE 

THIS  Spring  Number  is  still 
almost  two  months  be- 
hind the  schedule,  but  it 
is  somewhat  consoling  to 
know  that  we  have  made 
up  some  of  the  lost  time 
and  the  Summer  Number  will  certain- 
ly appear  promptly  in  June.     After 
that  we  count  on  dear  sailing.    We 
want  to  thank  you  all  for  being  so  pa- 
tient.    The  good  things  in  the  con- 
tents of  this  isue  and  succeeding  num- 
berswill,  we  hope,  give  you  evidence 
of  our  appreciation  oi  your  courtesy. 
*     ♦     ♦ 

GORkFS  NEW  PLAY 
The  play  in  the  Summer  Number 
will  be  Gorki's  Children  of  the  Sun, 
at  once  his  latest  and  most  powerful 
piece  of  work.  This  with  the  other 
features  planned  will  make  this  issue 
particularly  noteworthy. 
♦     ♦     ♦ 

THE  PRIZE  COMPETITION 
Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Winter  Number  many 
who  desired  to  submit  poems  in  our 
prize  competition  leamed  of  the  con- 
test only  after  March  31th,  the  date 
of  its  close.  W2  have  therefore,  de- 
cided to  extend  the  time  until  June 
30  1906.  The  full  conditions  fol- 
low. 

$100  for  a  Poem 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  contemporary  poetry,  POET  LORE 
will  pay  $100  for  the  best  poem  contain- 
ing not  less  than  four  or  more  than  sixty- 
four  lines,  received  by  June  30, 1906. 


This  prize  poem  will  become  the  prop- 
erty of  POET  LORE,  and  be  printed 
in  its  issue  for  autumn  1906. 

The  judges  will  be  the  editors  of 
POET  LORE. 

Rules 

1.  Each  manuscript  must  be  type- 
written. 

2.  No  poem  will  be  considered  if  it 
has  previously  appeared  in  print,  either 
as  a  whole  or  in  part. 

3.  Each  poem  must  be  signed  by  a 
pen  name,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelope,  which  shall  contain  a  dupli- 
cate copy  of  the  poem,  giving  the 
author's  own  name  and  address,  and 
$3.00  in  pa3rment  of  one  year's  subscrip- ' 
tion  to  POET  LORE. 

4.  Stamps  must  be  enclosed  if  the 
return  of  rejected  poems  is  desired. 

Address  all  letters  and  manuscripts, 
POET  LORE,  Prize  Competition, 
194  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
♦     ♦     « 

INDEX  FOR  1905 
A  complete  index  for  1905  (volume 
XVI)  has  been  prepared  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 
«     «     « 

TRISTRAM  AND  ISOULT 
To  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be- 
come interested  in  this  book  through 
Professor  Smith's  review  we  should 
be  glad  to  send  a  copy  for  j(i.oo  post- 
paid, with  the  privilege  of  returning, 
after  reading.  If  we  were  not  very 
sure  that  Miss  Austin's  poem  was  in 
every  way  worthy  of  Mr.  Smith's 
most  complimentary  article  we  should 
neither  have  printed  the  article  itself 
or  made  this  offer. 
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VOLUME  XVII  SUMMER  1906  NUMBER  II 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SUN 

By  Maxim  Gorki 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Archibald  John  Wolfe 

CHARACTERS: 
Pavel  Feodorovitch  Protassoff,  a  scientist. 
Lisa  (Eusaveta  Feodorovna),  Pavel's  sister. 
Elena  Nicolaievna,  Pavel's  wife. 
DiMiTRi  Sergheievitch  Vaghin,  an  artist. 
Boris  Nicolaievitch  Tchepurny,  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
Melanie  Nicolaievna,  sister  of  Boris,  a  widow. 
Nazar  Avdeievitch,  landlord. 
MiSHA,  Nazar's  son. 
Yegor,  a  locksmith. 
AvDOTiA,  Yegor's  wife. 
Yakov  Troshin. 
Antonovna,  an  old  nurse. 
FiMA,  a  servant. 
LusHA,  another  servant. 
Roman,  a  porter. 
A  Physician. 

ACT  I 

AN  OLD  country  gentleman's  residence;  a  large  room  plunged 
into  semi-darkness;  to  the  left  a  window  and  a  door  leading 
out  on  a  porch;  in  the  corner  a  stairway  to  Lisa's   apart- 
ments; in  the  background  a  passage  into  the  dining-room;  in 
the  right  corner  a  door  into  Elena's  rooms;  bookcases^  old- 
fashionedy  cumbersome  furniture;  books  in  de    luxe   binding 
scattered  on  tables;  portraits  of  scientists  on  the  walls;  somebody's  bust  glis- 
tening on  top  of  a  wardrobe;  seated  at  a  large^  round  table  tteai  the  wind'jw 
on  the  lefty  Protassoff  is  seen    turning   over  the    leipues   cf  a  pamphlet 

I 
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and  carefully  watching  a  test  tube  containing  some  fluid ^  which  he  is  heating 
over  an  alcohol  lamp.  On  the  porch,  just  outside  of  the  window,  Roman  is 
engaged  in  some  carpenter's  work,  droning  a  monotonous  singsong,  which 
evidently  annoys  Protassoff. 

Protassoff.     I  say,  porter  I 

Roman  (peeping  in  through  the  window).     Sir? 

Protassoff.    Won't  you  please  go  away? 

Roman.     Where  shall  I  go? 

Protassoff.     Anywhere ;  you  disturb  me. 

Roman.    The  landlord,  sir. . .  .Told  me  to  finish  the  job. 

Antonovna  {entering  from  the  dining-room).  You  untidy  fellow  I  You 
are  here  now,  are  you? 

Protassoff.     Be  still,  old  woman  I 

Antonovna.  Why  don't  you  stay  in  your  own  apartments?  Is  there 
not  room  enough  for  you  there? 

Protassoff.  You  had  better  keep  out  of  my  rooms.  They  are  full 
of  smoke. 

Antonovna.  You  are  in  a  fair  way  to  fill  this  room  with  smoke,  too. 
Just  let  me  open  the  door. 

Protassoff  (hastily).  No,  no,  don't  1  You  old  fidget  I  I  did  not  ask 
you  to  open  the  door,  did  I  ?  You  might  do  better  to  coax  this  porter  to 
go  away.     Just  listen  to  his  howling. 

Antonovna  (through  the  window).  Why  are  you  fooling  around  here? 
Go  away  I 

Roman.     How  can  I?    The  landlord's  orders. 

Antonovna.    Never  mind,  go  away,  you'll  finish  up  later. 

Roman.     All  right,  then.     (Goes  noisily.) 

Antonovna  (grumbling).  Take  my  word,  you'll  suffocate  here  some 
day  I  And  with  the  cholera  coming  on,  too  I  The  idea  of  a  general's  son 
wasting  his  time  with  such  rubbish.  And  what  does  it  all  amount  to? 
Nothing  but  disagreeable  odors. 

Protassoff.     You  just  wait,  granny,  I  might  live  to  be  a  general,  too. 

Antonovna.  You'll  be  a  beggar.  You've  lost  your  house  with  chemics 
and  physistry. 

Protassoff.  You  mean  physics  and  chemistry.  Won't  you  please 
leave  me  alone,  old  lady? 

Antonovna.    That  fellow  Yegor  is  here. 

Protassoff.    Tell  him  to  come  in. 

Antonovna.  Talk  to  that  brute,  Pavel,  talk  to  him  I  He  was  beating 
his  wife  again  last  night. 
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Protassoff.  All  right,  all  right,  I  shall  talk  to  him.  (Lisa  quietly 
comes  down  the  stairway^  stops  before  the  wardrobe  and  noiselessly  opens  it.) 

Antonavna.     But  you  must  threaten  him.    Tell  him  so  and  so  I 

Protassoff.  Leave  it  to  me,  I  shall  scare  him.  Don't  worry,  old 
woman,  I  shall.    Go. 

Antonovna.  You  have  to  be  stem  with  him.  You  talk  to  people 
like  to  gentlefolk. 

Protassoff,     Hush,  old  woman,  it's  enough.     Is  Elena  at  home? 

Antonovna.  No,  not  yet.  First  thing  after  breakfast  off  to  Vaghin's 
and  hasn't  come  back  since.    Look  out,  you'll  be  losing  your  wife  next. 

Protassoff.    Don't  talk  nonsense,  nurse,  you  will  make  me  angry. 

Li^a.    Nurse,  you  are  disturbing  Pavel  in  his  work. 

Protassoff.     Ah  I  Are  you  here?    What  is  the  good  news? 

Lisa.     Nothing. 

Antonovna.    Time  you  took  your  milk,  Lisa. 

Lisa.     1  know. 

Antonovna.  And  as  for  Elena  Nicolaievna,  I  am  bold  to  say  that 
I  would  in  her  place  start  a  love  affair  with  somebody  on  purpose.  Did 
you  ever  see  such  indifference  to  a  wife?  Just  like  the  proverb  goes. 
Done  with  your  broth,  break  the  dish  to  pieces.  And  being  without  chil- 
dren, let  me  ask  what  pleasure  can  the  poor  woman  have?  Do  you  blame 
her  if. ... . 

Protassoff.  Old  woman,  I  begin  to  get  angry  in  earnest.  Off  with 
you.     Such  a  sticker  1 

Antonovna.  All  right,  all  right,  you  hotheaded  fellow.  Don't  forget 
about  Yegor  (On  her  way  out  of  the  room).  The  milk  is  on  the  table,  Lisa, 
waiting  for  you.     And  how  about  your  medicine,  did  you  take  it? 

Ltsa.    Yes,  yes. 

Antonovna.    Good.     (Exit  into  the  dining-room.) 

Protassoff  (Looking  around).  A  remarkable  old  woman  I  Immortally 
stupid,  and  such  a  nuisance  1    How  is  your  health,  Lisa? 

Lisa.     All  right. 

Protassoff.  This  is  wonderfully  good  news.  (Humming)  Wonder- 
fully good.     Wonderfully  good. 

Lisa.    Nurse  is  right,  though. 

Protassoff.  I  doubt  it.  Old  people  are  seldom  right.  To  be  right 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  newborn.  Look  here,  Lisa,  I  have  here  common 
yeast 

Lisa.    Nurse  is  right  when  she  states  that  you  are  wanting  in  at  tention 
to  Elena. 
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Protassoff  {Visibly  burt^  but  speaking  gently).  How  you  annoy  me, 
you  and  the  nurse.  Is  Lena  dumb?  She  could  tell  me  this  herself,  if  such 
were  the  case.  If  there  were  anything  ..If  I..  But  she  does  not  say 
a  word.  Where,  then,  is  the  trouble?  (Yegor  enters  from  the  dining-room: 
he  is  slightly  intoxicated.)     Ah,  here  is  Yegor.     How  do  you  do,  Yegor? 

Yegors    Lone  health  to  you,  sir  ! 

Protassoff.  Look  here,  Yegor,  I  need  a  little  furnace,  with  a  lid,  a 
coneshaped  lid,  with  a  little  round  hole  in  the  center  of  the  lid,  to  insert 
a  chimney.     Do  you  understand? 

Yegor.    Yes,  sir.    Can  be  done. 

Protassoff,  I  have  a  sketch  here  to  go  by.  Where  is  it?  Come  with 
mc.  {He  leads  Yegor  into  the  dining^oom.  Tchepurne  is  heard  knocking 
at  the  door  on  the  porch.     Lisa  admits  him.) 

Tchepurny.     At  home  ?    Good  morning  ! 

Lisa.     How  do  you  do? 

Tchepurny  (Sniffing).  And  judging  from  the  odor  my  learned  friend 
is  also  at  home. 

Lisa.     From  where  do  you  come  ? 

Tchepurny.  Straight  from  a  professional  visit.  The  pet  dog  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Department's  wife  met  with  a  distressing  accident,  having 
had  its  tail  jammed  in  the  door  through  the  carelessness  of  a  parlor  maid. 
I  was  called  upon  to  treat  the  canine  appendage,  for  which  I  received  a  fee 
of  three  rubles.  Here  is  the  very  bill.  I  had  intended  to  bring  you  some 
candy,  but  I  was  not  sure  if  it  would  be  proper  to  present  you  anything 
bought  with  dog  monev^  and  refrained. 

Lisa,     You  showed  great  discretion.     Please  sit  down. 

Tchepurny.  I  cannot  say  that  this  brew  emits  a  particularly  agree- 
able odor.     Hello,  colleague  ProtassoflF,  it  is  boiling  I 

Protassoff  (Comes  running).  It  did  not  have  to  boil.  How  annoy- 
ing I    Why  did  you  not  warn  me,  people? 

Tchepurny,     Did  I  not  tell  you  it  was  boiling? 

Protassoff  (Petulantly).  But  understand  I  did  not  want  it  to  boil  at 
all. 

(Yegor  enters.) 

jLtsa,     How  were  we  to  know  this,  Pavel? 

Protassoff  (Grumbling).    The  devil  I     Have  to  do  it  all  over  again  I 

Yegor,     Pavel  Feodorovitch,  will  you  please  give  me  a  ruble? 

Protassoff,  A  ruble?  At  once.  (Searches  in  all  his  pockets).  Have 
you  any  money,  Lisa  ? 

Lisa,    No,  I  haven't,  but  nurse  keeps  some. 
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Tchepurny.     I  have  some  too.     Here  is  a  three  ruble  bill. 

Protassojf.  A  three.'*  Give  it  me,  please.  Here,  Yegor,  a  three,  do 
you  mind? 

Yegor.  A  three  will  do  just  as  well.  We'll  get  square.  Thank  you, 
sir.    Good-bye. 

Lisa.  Pavel,  you  had  something  to  say  to  Yegor,  didn't  you?  Nurse 
was  speaking  to  you  about  something. 

Protassoff.  Something  to  say?  Ah,  I  remember.  Yegor,  sit  down, 
please.  Perhaps  you  will  talk  to  him  yourself,  Lisa?  (Lisa  shakes  her 
head.)  You  see,  Yegor,  I  have  to  tell  you.  In  other  words  nurse  asked 
me.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  appears  that  you  beat  your  wife.  Pardon 
me,  Yegor. . 

Yegor  (rising  from  the  chair).     I  do  beat  her. 

Protassoff.  You  do  ?  But  don't  you  know  it  is  hardly  right,  I  assure 
you. 

Yegor  (Sullenly).     Who  said  it  was? 

Protassoff.  You  understand  then?  Then  why  fight?  It  is  brutal. 
Yegor,  you  must  stop  this.  You  are  a  human  being,  you  are  a  rational 
creature,  you  are  the  most  enlightened  and  most  beautiful  phenomenon 
on  earth . . 

Yegor.     I  am?     (Grins.) 

Protassoff.    Of  course. 

Yegor.     Why  don't  you  ask  first  why  I  beat  her,  sir? 

Protassojf.  But  don't  you  comprehend  :  You  should  not  beat  her  at 
all.  One  human  being  should  not  beat  another.  It  is  so  perfectly  clear, 
Yegor. 

Yegor  (With  a  sarcastic  smile.)  I  was  beaten  too,  lots  of  times.  And 
as  for  my  wife,  she  is  not  a  human  being,  she  is  a  devil. 

Protassojf.     What  rubbish  !     What  is  a  devil? 

Yegor  (Determinedly).  Good-bye,  sir.  And  as  for  beating,  I  shall 
beat  her  until  she  is  as  humble  before  me  as  grass  is  before  the  wind.  (Exit 
through  the  dining  room.) 

Protassoff.  But  listen,  Yegor,  did  you  not  agree  yourself. . .  He  is 
gone.  And  he  felt  offended,  apparently,  too.  How  silly  the  whole  scene 
was.  That  nurse  !  She  will  always  concoct  something  absurd.  (Dis- 
appears behind  the  portieres.) 

Tchepurny.    My  learned  friend  spoke  very  convincingly. 

Lisa.     Dear  Pavel,  he  is  always,  .so  ridiculous. 

Tchepurny.     I  should  have  tried  a  club  on  friend  Yegor. 

Lisa.     Boris  Nicolaievitch  ! 
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Tchepurny.  Why  not?  Pardon  me  if  I  speak  rudely.  But  his 
reasoning  is  correct :  he  was  beaten,  ergo  he  may  beat.  And  I  continue 
for  him  :  ergo  he  ought  to  be  beaten  again. 

Lisa,     I  beg  of  you.  .Why  talk  like  this,  why? 

Tchepurny.  Upon  such  reasoning  rests  the  entire  system  of  our 
punitive  legislation. 

Lisa.  You  know  how  I  hate,  how  I  fear  all  that  is  unrefined,  and  it 
seems  as  if  you  intentionally  tease  me.  Wait .  .This  locksmith .  .he  evokes 
in  me  a  feeling  of  dread.  He  is  so. . .  .dark,  and  has  such  large,  injured 
looking  eyes.     I  fancy  I  had  seen  them  in  the  past . .  there  in  that  mob . . 

Tchepurny.    Don't  remind  yourself  of  that.    Let  that  incident  rest . . 

Lisa.    Can  such  things  be  forgotten  ? 

Tchepurny.     What  is  the  use  ? 

Lisa.    Where  blood  was  shed,  flowers  will  never  bloom. 

Tchepurny.     Yes  they  will,  lots  of  them. 

Lisa  (Rises  and  paces  the  floor).  Only  hatred  will  grow  there.  When 
I  hear  anything  rude,  anything  crass,  when  I  see  the  color  of  red,  there 
revives  again  in  my  heart  a  feeling  of  sickening  horror,  and  immediately 
there  rises  before  my  eyes  a  black  savage  mob,  bloodstained  faces,  pools  of 
warm  red  blood  in  the  sand . . 

Tchepurny.     Please  don't,  you  will  talk  yourself  into  a  paroxysm. 

Lisa.  At  my  feet  lies  a  youth  with  a  broken  head.  He  is  crawling 
somewhere.  Blood  is  coursing  down  his  cheek  and  his  neck.  He  raises 
his  head  to  heaven,  and  I  see  his  filmy  eyes,  his  open  mouth  and  blood- 
stained teeth.    Then  his  head  sinks  face  downward,  .into  the  sand. 

Tchepurny  (Approaching  Lisa).     Heavens,  what  will  I  do  with  you? 

Lisa.     Does  this  not  appall  you? 

Tchepurny.    Let  us  go  into  the  garden. 

Lisa.     But  tell  me,  tell  me,  is  my  horror  intelligible  to  you? 

Tchepurny.    Of  course,  I  understand  it.  .1  feel. 

Lisa.  No,  it  is  not  true.  If  you  truly  understood  me,  I  would  feel 
relieved.  I  long  to  throw  oflF  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  my  soul,  and  I  find 
no  other  soul  willing  to  take  it. 

Tchepurny.  Please  stop,  there's  a  good  girl.  Let  us  go  into  the 
garden.  What  an  abominable  odor.  Like  an  old  rubber  shoe  fried  in 
olive  oil. 

Lisa.     Yes,  the  odor  is  strong . .  I  feel  dizzy. 

Antonovna  (Enters  from  the  dining  room).  Lisa,  time  to  take  your 
drops.     And  you  have  not  had  your  milk  yet. 

Lisa  (Exit  into  the  dining  room).     I  am  coming. 
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Tchepurny.     Well,  how  is  Antonovna  ? 

Antonovna  (Tidying  the  table).     So,  so.     No  complaints. 

Tchepurny.    Good.     And  how  is  your  health  ? 

Antonovna.     Praise  the  Lord. 

Tchepurny.    What  a  pity.     I  would  so  much  like  to  treat  you. 

Antonovna.    You  better  stick  to  pups.     I  am  not  a  dog. 

Tchepurny.  And  I  would  like  to  try  my  hand  at  curing  some  good 
human  being. 

Lisa.  Let  us  go.  {Go  out  on  the  porch.  Protassoff  enters  with 
a  test  tube  in  his  hand.) 

Protassoff.    Nurse,  give  me  some  boiling  water. 

Antonovna.     I  haven^t  any. 

Protassoff.     Please,  nurse,  do. 

Antonovna.    Wait  till  the  tea  urn  boils.     Did  you  speak  to  Yegor? 

Protassoff.    That  I  did. 

Antonovna.     Did  you  talk  to  him  strictly? 

Protassoff.  Very.  He  fairly  shook  in  his  boots.  I  say  to  him,  I  say, 
I  shall  take  you  before  the.  .what's  his  name? 

Antonovna.    Chief  of  police  ? 

Protassoff.  No,  but  that's  just  the  same.  Yes,  before  the  justice 
of  the  peace. 

Antonovna.  You  should  have  scared  him  with  the  chief  of  police. 
How  did  he  take  it? 

Protassoff.  He?  Why  do  you  know,  he  said  to  me  :  'You're  an  ass, 
sir  r 

Antonovna  (Indignantly).     He  did? 

Protassoff.  He  certainly  did.  'You're  an  ass,  sir,'  he  says,  for  stick- 
ing your  nose  in  other  people's  aiFairs. 

Antonovna.     Did  he  really  say  that  to  you.     Did  he,  Pavel? 

Protassoff  (^Laughing).  No,  no,  granny.  He  did  not  say  so,  but  I  do. 
He  merely  thought  so,  but  I  put  it  into  words. 

Antonovna.     Shame  on  you  I    (Attempts  to  go  out,  pouting.) 

Protassoff.  You  better  bring  me  some  boiling  water,  and  do  it  your- 
self. Fima  is  too  flighty  and  manages  to  upset  something  with  her  skirts 
every  "time. 

Antonovna.  Fima?  The  hussy,  she  is  starting  a  love  aiFair  with  the 
landlord's  son,  I  think. 

Protassoff.     Do  you  feel  envious? 

Antonovna.  Fie  I  You  are  her  master,  you  must  tell  her  that  it  is 
not  a  proper  thing  to  do. 
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Protassojf.  You  better  leave  me  out,  nurse.  You  would  have  me 
go  about  all  day  telling  people  what  they  should  and  what  they  should  not 
do.     Don't  you  understand  that  it  is  none  of  my  business? 

Antonovna.  And  what  is  your  education  for?  Your  learning? 
(Melanie  appears  in  the  porch  door.) 

Protassojf.    Go,  now.     Ah,  Melanie  Nicolaievna  I     How  do   you  do  I 

Melanie.    Good  morning,  Pavel  Feodorovitch  I 

Antonovna.     Whoever  left  the  door  open?     {Shuts  the  door.) 

Melanie.     How  contented  you  look  I 

Protassojf.  I  am  glad  you  came.  Nurse  is  worrying  me  to  death. 
A  very  important  experiment  was  crowned  with  success  today. 

Melanie.     Indeed?     I  am  so  glad.     I  do  so  wish  to  see  you  famous. 

Antonovna  (Exit  grumbling).  Famous  enough  now.  The  whole 
town  is  talking  about  him. 

Melanie.     I  am  convinced  that  you  will  be  something  like  Pasteur. 

Protassojj.  That  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  You  must  not 
pronounce  it  Tastoore,'  however.  Do  I  see  my  book  in  your  hands  ?  Have 
you  read  it?     Don't  you  think  that  is  more  interesting  than  a  novel? 

Melanie.     Vastly  more  so.     But  these  odd  signs  here. . . 

Protassojf.     Formulas  ? 

Melanie.     I  don't  understand  formulas. 

Protassojf.  These  things  must  be  learned.  I  shall  now  give  you  a 
treatise  on  the  physiology  of  plants.  But  above  all  and  more  earnestly 
than  all  study  chemistry.  It  is  a  wonderful  science.  Compared  with 
some  others  it  has  not  advanced  very  far,  but  even  now  it  appears  to  me 
like  some  allseeing  eye,  whose  bold  and  searching  glance  penetrates  into 
the  fiery  depths  of  the  sun  and  into  the  dark  crevices  of  the  earth,  into  the 
invisible  particles  of  your  heart  (Melanie  sighs)^  into  the  mysteries  of 
stony  formations  and  into  the  wordless  life  of  a  tree.  It  scrutinizes  all, 
and  discovering  harmony  in  all,  stubbornly  seeks  the  beginnings  of  life. 
And  it  will  find  them,  it  will  find  them.  Having  mastered  the  secrets  of 
matter,  it  will  create  in  a  test  tube  a  living  substance. 

Melanie  {Ecstatically).     Why  don't  you  hold  public  lectures? 

Protassojj  {In  confusion).     What  for? 

Melanie.  You  must  lecture.  You  speak  so  delightfully.  When  I 
listen  to  you  I  feel  an  impulse  to  kiss  your  hands. 

Protassojf  (looking  at  his  hands).  I  should  not  advise  you  to.  My 
hands  are  rarely  immaculate,  you  know.     HandHng  all  sorts  of  stuiF. 

Melanie  (sincerely).     How  I  should  like  to  do  something  for  you  !     If 
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you  but  knew !  You  charm  me  so.  You  are  not  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
you  are  so  sublime.    Tell  me  what  you  need.     Ask  all,  all. 

Protassoff.     But  you  really  could. . . 

Melanie,    Could  what?    Tell  me,  pray  I 

Protassoff,     Do  you  keep  hens? 

Melanie.     Hens  ?     What  sort  of  hens  ? 

Protassoff,  The  domestic  fowl,  you  know.  Plain,  ordinary  hens, 
consorts  of  roosters,  chickens. 

Melanie.     I  understand,  but  why  hens? 

Protassoff.  Dear  friend,  could  you  supply  me  daily  with  fresh  eggs? 
Strictly  fresh,  barely  brought  into  the  world,  still  warm?  You  see,  I 
require  so  much  albumen,  but  nurse  is  stingy,  she  does  not  understand 
anything  about  albumen,  and  plays  off  stale  eggs  on  me.  And  I  have  to 
talk  and  talk  and  she  looks  so  cross. 

Melanie.     Pavel  Feodorovitch,  how  cruel  you  are  I 

Protassoff.     I,  cruel?     How  so? 

Melanie.  Very  well,  I  shall  send  you  a  dozen  fresh  eggs  every  morn- 
ing. 

Protassoff.  Magnificent !  It  will  help  me  out  wonderfully.  And 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you.    You  are  a  dear,  I  assure  you. 

Melanie.  And  you  are  a  child,  a  cruel,  overgrown  child.  And  you 
don't  understand  anything. 

Protassoff  {Surprised).  I  certainly  do  not  understand  why  I  am 
cruel. 

Melanie.  Some  day  you  will  understand.  Is  Elena  Nicolaievna 
out? 

Protassoff.     She  has  gone  to  Vaghin  for  a  sitting. 

Melanie.     Do  you  like  him? 

Protassoff.  Vaghin?  Yes.  Why,  we  are  old  school  chums,  friends 
at  high  school  and  college.  {Looks  at  his  watch.)  He  took  up  a  science 
course  at  first,  but  gave  it  up  for  the  academy  of  arts  after  a  year's  course. 

Melanie.     Elena  Nicolaievna  seems  to  like  him  too? 

Protassoff.  Very  much,  I  think.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  although 
slightly  one-sided. 

Melanie.     Are  you  not  afraid. .  . 

(TcHEPURNY  knocking  at  the  porch  door.) 

Protassoff  {Opening  the  door).     Afraid  of  what? Nurse,  shut  this 

door. 

Melanie.  You  here? 
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Tchepurny.  You  here  already?  Have  you  any  water?  Elisaveta 
Feodorovna  asks  for  water. . 

Protassoff,     Is  she  ill  ? 

Tchepurny.  No,  no,  she  wants  some  water  for  her  medicine.  (Dis- 
appears  into  the  dining  room.) 

Protassoff.  Melanie  Nicolaievna,  with  your  permission  I  shall  leave 
you  for  a  moment.     I  must  look  after. . 

Melanie.     Please  go,  but  do  come  back  soon. 

Protassoff.     I  shall.     But  you  might  step  out  into  the  garden. 

Melanie.     Very  good. 

Protassoff.  Lisa  is  there.  Nurse,  how  about  my  boiling  water? 
(Exit.) 

Tchepurny  (Enters).     Well,  Melanie,  how  is  business? 

Melanie  (In  a  hurried  whisper).  Do  you  know  what  is  hydro-pyro- 
morphism  ? 

Tchepurny.     What? 

Melanie.     Hydro-pyro-morphism  ? 

Tchepurny.    That's  a  poser.     Sounds  to  me  like  aquatic  fireworks. 

Melanie.     You  don't  mean  it. 

Tchepurny.  That's  what  it  is.  Hydro — ^water;  pyro — fire;  morphism 
same  as  metamorphosis  and  that  is  a  magic  trick,  you  know.  Does  he 
quiz  you? 

Melanie.     None  of  your  business.    Go  your  way. 

Tchepurny.  If  you  win  him  away  from  his  wife  start  a  soap  factory. 
You  will  have  a  chemist  working  for  his  keep.     (^Exit.) 

Melanie.  How  rude  you  are,  Boris.  (Rises  and  looks  around.  Fima 
enters.) 

Fima.  Elisaveta  Feodorovna  asks  you  to  please  step  out  into  the 
garden. 

Melanie.  Very  good.  (Antonovna  passes  through  with  a  pot  of 
boiling  water.  FiMA  is  heard  handling  the  dishes  very  noisily  in  the  dining 
room.)    What  have  you  there,  nurse? 

Antonovna.     Boiling  water  for  Pavel. 

Melanie.     Ah,  for  experiments? 

Antonovna.     Yes,  ma'am,  always  for  those.     (Exit.) 

Melanie  (peeping  into  the  dining  room).     Fima  I 

Fima.     Yes,  ma'am? 

Melanie.    Does  your  mistress  go  every  day  to  the  artist? 

Fima.  To  Mr.  Vaghin's?  Excepting  when  it  rains  or  is  threatening. 
Then  Mr.  Vaghin  comes  here. 
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Melanie  {Draws  nearer  to  Fima).     You're  a  bright  girl,  Fima . . 

Fima.     Vm  not  a  fool. 

Melanie,  Well  if  you  notice  anything  between  them,  tell  me,  do 
you  understand? 

Fima.     I  understand. 

Melanie.  And  hold  your  tongue  about  this.  There.  You  won't 
find  me  stingy. 

Fima.    Thank  you,  ma'am  1    He  kisses  her  hands. 

Melanie.    That's  nothing.     Keep  your  eyes  open. 

Fima.     I  will.     I  understand. 

Melanie.  I  am  going  into  the  garden.  If  Pavel  Feodorovitch  comes 
out,  call  me.     (Exit.) 

Fima.    Very  well,  ma'am.     (Antonovna  enters.) 

Antonovna.  Don't  bang  those  dishes  like  that.  They're  not  made 
of  iron.     You'll  break  them. 

Fima.     Don't  I  know  how  to  handle  dishes  i 

Antonovna.  No  back  talk  now.  What  did  that  tradesman's  widow 
ask  you  about? 

Fima  {going  into  the  dining  room).  Inquired  about  Elisaveta  Feodor- 
ovna's  health. 

Antonovna  (Following  her).  Why  doesn't  she  go  and  see  for  herself 
instead  of  asking  the  servants . . 

(Nazar  Avdeieff  enters  from  the  porchj  takes  off  his  cap,  looks  around, 
sighs y  examines  the  wallpaper  with  his  fingers,  coughs^ 

Fima  (In  the  dining  room).  She's  gone  there,  hasn't  she?  And  what's 
the  matter  with  servants?  Aren't  they  human  beings  too?  You're  a 
servant  too . . 

Antonovna.  I  know  who  I  am.  But  born  gentlefolks  don't  hold 
conversations  with  servants.  They  give  orders  and  that's  all.  Nowadays, 
though,  everybody  is  trying  to  get  into  society,  but  as  for  manners,  they're 
pretty  low.     Who's  that? 

Nazar.    Long  health  to  you,  nurse. 

Antonovna.     What  is  it? 

Nazar.  I  have  business  with  Pavel  Feodorovitch.  Would  like  to 
have  a  talk  with  him. 

Antonovna.     All  right,  I  shall  call  him.     (Exit.) 

Fima  (Peeping  in).  Respectful  compliments.  Ah,  you  wicked  flirt. 
Please  keep  your  hands  to  yourself. 

Nazar.  Won't  you  honor  a  respectable  widower?  Drop  in  for  a 
cup  of  tea  in  the  evening. 
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Fima.     Hush.  .(Enters  Protassoff,  followed  by  Antonovna). 

Protassoff.     You  wish  to  see  me  ? 

Nazar.     Yes,  sir. 

Protassoff.     Well,  what  is  it? 

Nazar.     With  regard  to  the  rent,  sir. .  . 

Protassoff  (With  irritation).  Look  here,  when  I  sold  you  this  house 
I  had  to  wait  two  years  for  the  money.     And  you.  .When  is  it  due? 

Nazar.     It  was  due  yesterday,  sir. 

Protassoff.  The  idea.  This  is  hardly  delicate.  I  am  engaged  and 
you  intrude  with  such  trifles. 

Nazar.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  about  the  rent,  sir.  I  merely 
mentioned  it  by  the  way,  just  to  remind  myself. 

Protassoff.  You  better  remind  nurse  or  my  wife.  There  is  money 
somewhere  around  here.  The  devil  knows  where  it  is.  In  some  safe. 
My  wife  will  send  it .  .Or  nurse  might  take  it  over  to  you.    Good-bye. 

Nazar.    May  I  detain  you,  sir? 

Protassoff.     What  for?     What  is  the  trouble? 

Nazar.     With  regard  to  your  country  cottage  and  land. 

Protassoff.     Well? 

Nazar.     Why  don't  you  sell  it? 

Protassoff.  Where  is  the  darned  fool  to  buy  it?  The  land  is  not 
worth  a  rap.     Nothing  but  sand  and  firs. 

Nazar  (With  inspiration).  This  is  gospel  truth.  The  land  is  per- 
fectly worthless. 

Protassoff.    There  you  are  I 

Nazar.     Nobody  but  I  will  ever  buy  it. 

Protassoff.     And  what  do  you  want  with  it? 

Nazar.  Just  to  bunch  it,  sir  I  I  bought  your  neighbor's  land  and 
ought  to  have  your  tract. 

Protassoff.  All  right  then,  go  ahead  and  buy  it.  You  are  growing 
rich,  aren't  you? 

Nazar.     Well,  not  to  say  rich,  I  am  expanding,  sir. 

Protassoff.     You  are  an  odd  chap.     What  will  you  do  with  all  this  sand  ? 

Nazar.  Well,  sir,  my  son  graduated  from  a  business  college,  and  is 
now  a  very  educated  lad.  He  is  very  smart  with  regard  to  industry. 
Well,  sir,  I  have  conceived  the  idea  of  promoting  the  industries  of  our 
fatherland  and  intend  to  start  a  factory  for  making  beer  bottles. 

(Fima  listening  in  the  door.) 

Protassoff  (Laughing).  To  be  sure,  you  are  a  funny  fellow.  And 
how  about  your  pawn  shop?     Will  you  close  that? 
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Nazar.  Why  should  I  ?  A  pawn  shop  is  something  for  the  soul,  sir  I 
It  is  a  benevolent  enterprise.     Helping  my  neighbor. 

Protassojf  {Laughing)  It  is?  Well,  go  ahead  and  buy  my  land. 
Good-bye.     (£xi/,  laughing,) 

Nazar.  But  permit  me,  sir.  Ahem !  He's  gone,  Fima.  How 
was  that?     It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,  and  he  has  gone  and  left  me. 

Fima  {Shrugging  her  shoulders).  Don't  you  know  he's  not  in  his 
right  mind? 

Nazar.     Ahem  !    Very  irregular  !     Well,  good-day. 

Roman  {Suddenly  appearing  behind  Fima).  Where's  the  smoky  fire- 
place ? 

Fima.     Drat  you  !    What  do  you  want? 

Roman.     Don't  get  scared.     I  was  told  about  a  smoky  fireplace. 

Misha  {Comes  running  out  of  the  dining  room).  Not  here,  you  dolt, 
in  the  kitchen. 

Roman.     I  thought  it  was  here.     {Exit.) 

Misha  {Rapidly).  Say,  Fima,  how  about  it?  Free  room  and  15 
rubles  per  month,  agreed  ? 

Fima.  Go  away,  you  reprobate.  Do  you  think  you  are  buying  a 
horse  ? 

Misha.  What's  the  use  of  beating  about  the  bush?  I  am  a  business 
man.  Just  think  of  your  choice  of  a  husband.  You  might  marry  some 
mechanic,  like  that  locksmith,  and  he  will  beat  you.  I  will  fix  you  up 
modestly,  but  neatlv,  with  lots  to  eat,  and  will  even  try  to  educate  you. 

Fima.  Go  away.  I  am  an  honest  girl,  and  besides  KhrapofF,  the 
butcher,  offers  me  100  rubles  a  month. 

Misha.     But  consider,  you  fool,  he  is  old. 

Fima.     Well,  I  didn't  accept. 

Misha.    There  you  are,  silly,  but  I. .  . 

Fima.    Give  me  75 .  . 

Misha.     Wha-a-t?     Seventy-five? 

Fima.  And  a  promissory  note  for  the  whole  amount  for  a  year  in 
advance. 

Misha  {In  astonishment).     I  say.  . 

Fima.  Yes,  sir !  {Exchange  a  meaning  glance^  as  Yegor  enters 
from  the  porch.  He  is  much  the  worse  for  drink.)  Hush.. Your  father 
has  left  here,  sir. 

Misha.     He  has?     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Fima.  Where  are  you  going?  Couldn't  you  come  through  the 
kitchen?    The  landlord  uses  the  back  stairs,  and  you  might  too. .  . 
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Yegor.    Shut  up  I    Call  your  master. 

Fima.  You  are  drunk  too,  into  the  bargain.  How  will  the  master 
speak  to  you  in  this  condition  ? 

Yegor.  None  of  your  business.  Call  him.  I  shall  do  the  talking, 
and  not  your  master.    Go  I 

Fima  {Running  into  the  dining  room).    Nurse  I    Nu-u-u-rse  I 

Protassojf  (Enters  from  behind  the  portieres).  What  is  all  this  noise 
about,  Fima?  Ah,  is  it  you,  Yegor?  What*s  the  matter?  Be  brief, 
please.     I  am  busy. 

Yegor.  Wait,  sir.  I  am  slightly  under  the  liquor.  I  can't  talk 
when  I  am  sober. 

Protassojf.  Never  mind.  What  is  the  matter?  (Antonovna 
enters,  followed  by  Fima.) 

Yegor.  A  while  ago  you  insulted  me  before  people.  .Started  to  talk 
to  me  about  my  wife.     Who  are  you  to  offend  me  ? 

Protassojf.  There,  old  woman  I  Do  you  see  your  work  ?  Yegor,  I 
had  no  desire  to  offend  you. 

Yegor.  But  wait.  Offense  and  insults  have  been  my  lot  since  I  was 
a  boy. 

Protassojf.     I  understand  you,  Yegor,  that's  so. 

Yegor.  Hold  on  1  Nobody  loves  me,  nobody  understands  me. 
Even  my  wife  does  not  love  me.  But  I  want  to  be  loved,  the  devil  take 
you  all  1 

Protassojf.     Don't  shout. 

Antonovna.     You  drunken  brute. 

Yegor.    Am  I  or  am  I  not  a  human  being?    Why  do  all  insult  me? 

Antonovna.  Heavens,  what  scandal  I  (Runs  into  the  dining  room. 
Her  shouts  are  heard  from  the  yard.) 

Protassojf.    Calm  yourself,  Yegor.     Don't  you  see  the  nurse  told  me . . 

Yegor.  Get  rid  of  the  nurse.  You  are  a  man  with  a  beard.  A 
nurse  is  not  a  law  to  a  bearded  man.  Listen  to  me.  I  have  reverence  for 
you.  I  see  that  you  are  a  peculiar  man,  I  feel  it.  And  that's  why  it 
hurts  worse  if  you  insult  me  before  people.  You.  .Say  the  word  and  I 
shall  go  down  on  my  knees  before  you.  Face  to  face — and  I  am  not 
offended.  But  before  the  cattle  doctor.  .And  as  for  my  wife  I'll  thrash 
her.     I'll  cripple  her.     I  love  her  and  she  must . . 

(TcHEPURNY,  Melanie,  Lisa,  Antonovna,  Fima,  come  rushing  in.) 

Lisa.     What  is  the  matter,  Pavel?    What  is  it? 

Tchepurny  {Restraining  Lisa).     What  is  this  all  about? 

Protassojf.     I  beg  of  you,  good  people .  . 
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Melanie,     Nurse,  call  the  porter. 

Antonovna  (Exity  shouting).     Roman  I 

Yegor.  Look  at  the  crows !  Scat  I  Scare  them  off,  Pavel  Feodo- 
rovitch  ! 

Tchepurny.  You  had  better  take  a  walk  home,  my  good  man,  hadn't 
you? 

Yegor.     I  am  not  a  good  man. 

Tchepurny  (Frowning).    Nevertheless  go  home. 

Melanie.     A  policeman  should  be  sent  for. 

Protassojf.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  please.  I  say,  Yegor,  you  better 
go,  a  little  later  I  shall  come  and  see  you  myself. 

(Antonovna  and  Roman  appear  in  the  doorway.) 

Yegor.     Will  you,  though? 

Protassojf.     I  will. 

Yegor.     All  right,  then.  .See  that  you  do.     No  fake? 

Protassojf.     I  give  you  my  word. 

Yegor.  Very  well.  Good-bye.  But  all  these  people  are  like  the 
dust  compared  with  you.    Good-bye.     (Exit.) 

Roman.     I  am  not  wanted,  I  see. 

Protassojf.  No,  you  may  go.  Whew  I  Do  you  see,  old  woman  ? 
(Antonovna  sighs).    See  what  you  have  done? 

Lisa.     I  fear  this  man,  I  fear  him. 

Melanie.  You  are  entirely  too  punctilious  with  such  people,  Pavel 
Feodorovitch. 

Protassojf.     But  I  am  really  guilty  before  him. 

Lisa.    You  better  engage  another  locksmith. 

Tchepurny.     All  these  mechanics  are  drunkards. 

Protassojf.  How  this  grates  on  my  nerves  and  wearies  me  I  I  am 
unlucky  to-day.  All  sorts  of  stupid  trifles  interfere  with  me.  I  am  work- 
ing on  a  very  complicated  experiment  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  here . . 
Pour  me  some  tea,  Lisa. 

Lisa.     I  shall  have  tea  served  here.     You  don't  like  the  dining  room. 

Protassojf.  Very  good.  I  really  don't  like  those  dark  rooms,  and 
there  is  not  a  light  room  in  the  house. 

Melanie.     I  understand  you,  Pavel  Feodorovitch. 

Tchepurny.    Melanie,  what  word  was  that  ? 

Melanie.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Tchepurny.    The  word  you  asked  me  to  explain  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Melanie.     I  did  not  ask  you  anything. 

Tchepurny.    Can't    you    remember?    Well,    well  I    Do    you    know, 
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colleague,  when  she  hears  an  outlandish  word  from  your  lips,  she  always 
asks  me  to  explain  its  meaning. 

Melanie  {angrily).  You  are  terrible,  Boris.  I  have  a  poor  memory 
for  foreign  words .  .Is  it  something  to  laugh  at.? 

(FiMA  arranges  the  table  for  tea  and  brings  in  the  paraphernalia,) 

Protassojf.     What  did  you  want  to  know? 

Melanie  {Guiltily).     I  forgot  the  meaning  of  hydro-pyro-morphism . . 

Tchepurny.     And  I  interpreted  the  word  as  'aquatic  fireworks.' 

Protassojf  {Roaring).     Wha-a-at  ? 

(Lisa  enters  and  busies  herself  with  the  tea,) 

Melanie.     For  shame,  Boris  ! 

Protassojf  {Smiling).  Your  relations  are  rather  queer.  It  looks  as 
if  you  were  so  antagonistic.  .Pardon  me,  perhaps  I  speak  rather  tactlessly.? 

Melanie.  Not  at  all.  Boris  does  not  like  me.  We  are  almost  stran- 
gers. He  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt  at  Poltava,  and  I  by  an  uncle  in 
Yaroslavl.     We  were  orphans. 

Tchepurny.     From  Kazan. 

Melanie.  We  met  as  adults  and  we  did  not  like  one  another.  Boris 
does  not  like  anybody.  He  thinks  that  life  is  a  failure  and  he  blames 
everybody  else  for  it.     He  never  even  visits  me. 

Tchepurny.  Why,  you  know,  when  her  aged  husband  was  alive,  he 
begged  me  to  treat  him,  whenever  I  called. 

Melanie.     What  a  story  ! 

Tchepurny.  And  I  would  reply  that  I  did  not  treat  every  kind  of 
beasts. 

Lisa.     Boris  Nicolaievitch  ! 

(Protassoff  smiles  sheepishly.) 

Tchepurny.     Am  I  putting  it  on  too  thick  ? 

Lisa.     Drink  your  tea  ! 

Tchepurny.     And  go  home?     I  understand. 

Melanie.  Pavel  Feodorovitch,  do  you  remember  you  promised  to 
show  me  some  sea-weed  under  the  microscope .  . 

Protassoff.  Rather  a  cell  of  a  sea-weed.  Well,  I  can  do  that.  I  can 
show  it  to  you  at  once,  if  you  wish. 

Melanie.     Please,  do.     I  shall  be  delighted. 

Protassoff.    Come  along,  then,  if  you  don't  mind  the  odor.  . 

Melanie  {Following  him).    Oh,  I  don't  mind. 

Tchepurny.  What  a  farce !  What  does  she  care  for  sea-weed, 
the  cow? 

Lisa.     Boris  Nicolaievitch,  you  are  so  sincere,  simple  and  strong,  but . . 
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Tchepurny,     Strike  at  once  I 

Lisa,  Why  this  pretence  of  rudeness,  why  this  assumption  of  tire- 
some»  disagreeable  cynicism? 

Tchepurny.     I  make  no  pretence . . 

Lisa.  There  is  so  much  in  life  that  is  rude  and  cruel,  so  much  that 
is  horrible.    One  should  be  gentler,  kinder. 

Tchepurny.  But  why  lie?  People  are  rude  and  cruel,  because  such 
is  their  nature. 

Lisa.    This  is  not  true. 

Tchepurny.  Is  it  not  though?  You,  too,  think  so  and  feel  it  to  be 
true.  Do  you  not  say  that  the  people  are  like  beasts,  that  they  are  rude 
and  filthy,  that  you  fear  them?  I  know  it,  too,  and  I  believe  you.  But 
when  you  say  that  we  should  love  the  people,  I  do  not  believe  it.  It  is 
your  fear  speaking  through  you. 

Lisa.     You  do  not  understand  me. 

Tchepurny.  Possibly  not.  I  comprehend  that  something  which  is 
pleasant  or  useful  may  be  loved, — a  pig,  for  its  lard  and  ham;  music,  a 
lobster  or  a  picture. . .  But  as  for  man,  he  is  useless  and  disagreeable. 

Lisa.     Heavens,  why  speak  like  this  ? 

Tchepurny.  One  must  speak  the  truth,  just  as  one  feels  it.  I  tried 
to  be  kind.  I  picked  up  a  boy  from  the  street  and  thought  of  raising  him, 
but  he  skipped  with  my  watch.  And  likewise  I  took  up  a  girl  (from  the 
street,  too,  you  know),  quite  a  young  thing  she  was,  and  thought  after  a 
while  I  would  marry  her.  But  she  filled  up  one  day  on  liquor,  and . . 
broke  my  face. 

Lisa.     Stop,  don't  you  realize  that  such  things  are  not  to  be  spoken  of? 

Tchepurny.  Why  not?  It  would  do  me  good  to  tell  all  some  day, 
my  whole  life, ...  .it  might  cleanse  my  soul. 

Lisa.     You  should  marry . . 

Tchepurny.     I  agree  with  you  there. 

Lisa.     Find  a  girl . . 

Tchepurny  (calmly).  You  know  very  well  I  have  found  one  and  have 
for  almost  two  years  walked  around  her  like  a  bear  around  a  bee-hive  in  a 
hollow  tree. 

Lisa.  Are  you  commencing  again?  Dear  Boris  Nicolaievitch,  please, 
don't.     I  gave  you  my  final  answer.     Nothing  will  ever  change  it. 

Tchepurny.  Who  knows?  I  am  a  Little-Russian,  and  they  are  a 
stubborn  lot.     Who  knows? 

Lisa  (Almost  terrified).    Never  I 

Tchepurny.     Let  us  change  the  subject. 
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Lisa.    Your  obstinacy  frightens  me. 

Tchepumy.     Do  not  be  frightened.     Fear  nothing. 

{A  pause.  Roman  is  heard  grumbling  near  the  porch.  Lisa  startled 
looks  through  the  window^ 

Lisa.    Why  are  you  so  mean  to  your  sister? 

Tchepumy  (Coolly).     She  is  a  fool  and  a  vulgar  one  in  addition. 

Lisa.     Heavens  I 

Tchepurny.  I  won't  do  it  again,  indeed,  I  won't  t  Is  it  not  a  mis- 
fortune to  lack  finer  words  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue?  You  say  she  is  my 
sister.  What  of  that?  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  an  old  man, 
what  for?  Then  she  nearly  died  with  longing  and  loathing.  Once  she 
had  attempted  to  hang  herself — and  was  taken  off  in  the  nick  of  time, 
and  another  time  she  tried  poison.  Finally  he  died,  and  now  she  is  raising 
old  Nick. 

Lisa.  Perhaps  the  fault  was  yours.  Why  did  you  not  give  her  your 
moral  support  ? 

Tchepurny.    The  fault  may  have  been  mine,  and  again  it  may  not. 

Lisa.    Did  she  deserve  death  for  that  ? 

Tchepurny.  Not  for  that  only.  .You  see,  you  don't  understand  why 
she  comes  here,  but  I  do. 

Lisa.  Please  don't  enlarge  on  your  surmises.  Rather  think  who 
gave  you  a  right  to  judge  her? 

Tchepurny.  And  who  gave  you  a  right  to  judge  people?  All  the 
world  avails  itself  of  this  right  without  a  special  dispensation.  Man  can 
live  without  judging  as  little  as  without  eating. 

Melanie  {Enters  greatly  agitated^  followed  by  Protassoff).  Pavel 
Feodorovitch,  I  understand,  but  is  it  all  true? 

Protassoff.  It  certainly  is.  All  is  endowed  with  life;  life  is  every- 
where. And  mystery  is  everywhere.  To  move  in  a  world  of  wonderfully 
deep  secrets  of  existence,  to  waste  prodigally  one's  brain  force  in  their 
solution,  herein  lies  the  true  life  of  man,  herein  is  the  inexhaustible  source  of 
happiness  and  creative  joy.  Only  in  the  domain  of  reason  man  is  truly 
free,  and  when  he  is  rational,  he  is  honest  and  kind.  Good  is  the  creation 
of  reason,  without  consciousness  there  is  no  good.  {Hastily  consults  his 
watch).  But  you  must  really  pardon  me,  I  must  go.  Yes,  please.  .The 
devil!    {Exit). 

Melanie.  If  you  only  could  have  heard  him,  how  he  spoke.  He 
spoke  to  me,  to  me  alone,  yes.  No  one  has  ever  spoken  to  me  like  he. 
Such  marvels.. And  all  to  met  (Boris  laughs)  Why,  Boris.  {With 
tears)     Do  I  say  that  I  understood  him?     I  do  not.     I  am  a  fool.     Elisa- 
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veta  Feodorovna,  you  think  me  ridiculous.  Dear  friend,  just  think.  Here 
one  has  gone  through  life  as  if  in  a  dream.  Then  some  one  wakes  you,  and 
you  open  your  eyes  and  see  that  it  is  morning  and  that  the  sun  is  shining. 
And  you  see  nothing  at  first  but  a  flood  of  light.  And  then  your  soul 
breathes  a  sigh,  a  sigh  of  pure  joy.  Just  like  the  mass  of  the  Resurrection 
morning. 

Tchepurny.     What's  all  this? 

Lisa.     Have  some  tea,  sit  down,  you  are  so  agitated. 

Melanie.  You  can't  understand  me,  Boris.  No  thank  you,  I  shall 
not  have  any  tea.  Pardon  me,  Elisaveta  Feodorovna.  I  must  have  upset 
your  nerves.  I  am  going,  good-bye.  You  tell  him:  'She's  gone;' You 
tell  him  :  'She's  grateful.'  Bless  your  soul,  he  is  so  radiant,  so  wonderful. . 
(^Exit  through  the  porch  door.) 

Tchepurny.     What  has  happened  to  her?     I  don't  understand  her. 

Lisa.  I  do.  There  was  a  time  when  Pavel  afi^ected  me  like  this. 
When  he  spoke  it  was  like  scales  dropping  from  my  eyes.  All  seemed  so 
simple,  so  beautiful,  so  mysterious.  All  so  trifling  and  so  stupendous. 
And  then  I  had  a  glimpse  of  life  as  it  is,  full  of  filth,  brutality,  senseless 
cruelty.  My  soul  was  filled  vrith  terror  and  wonderment.  And  then  they 
took  me  to  the  sanitarium. 

Tchepurny.  Do  not  think  of  that  time.  Why  talk  of  the  sanitarium 
— it's  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Lisa.     Stop.     (Elena  and  Vaghin  appear  on  the  porch) 

Tchepurny.  Someone  is  coming.  Ah,  Elena  Nicolaievna  .  .  And 
the  artist.     I  think  it's  time  for  me  to  go . . 

Elena.  Boris  Nicolaievitch,  indeed  I  Is  Pavel  in  his  rooms,  Lisa? 
Please  give  me  some  tea.     {Going  to  join  her  husband.) 

Tchepurny.     Why  so  pale  and  wrought  up,  Dimitri  Sergheievitch .? 

Vaghin.  Am  I?  It's  news  to  me.  How  are  you  progressing  with 
your  painting,  Lisa? 

Lisa.     I  have  not  practised  all  day. 

Vaghin.    More's  the  pity.    Colors  act  soothingly  on  the  nerves. 

Tchepurny.     Your  looks  do  not  bear  out  this  statement. 

Vaghin.    Of  course,  not  in  every  case. 

Lisa  {With  a  shudder).     Nor  is  the  red  color  soothing. 

Tchepurny.  Good-bye.  I  am  going  to  the  river,  crabbing.  Then  I 
shall  cook  my  crabs,  and  have  a  feast  with  some  beer.  .1  shall  have  a  smoke, 
too.  Please  don't  trouble  to  see  me  to  the  door,  Elisaveta  Feodorovna, 
I  shall  soon  be  back .  .To-morrow.  (Elena  enters)  Good-bye,  Elena 
Nicolaievna. 
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Elena.     Are  you  going?    Good-bye.     (£x^Mn^  Tchepurny  anJ  Lisa.) 

Vaghin.     Is  he  busy? 

Elena.     Yes,  but  he  is  coming  soon. 

Vaghin.  Always  taken  up  with  the  absurd  idea  of  creating  a  homun- 
cuius  ? 

Elena.     What  a  tone  I    For  shame  ! 

Vaghin.  This  futile  notion  of  a  pedant's  brain  irritates  me.  Nor 
can  I  forgive  him  for  his  treatment  of  you.     It  is  monstrous. 

Elena.     I  am  on  the  point  of  repenting  for  having  confided  in  you. 

Vaghin.  You  must  be  free.  You  must  not  spare  the  man  who  fails 
to  appreciate  you. 

Elena.     I  will  do  so.     You  shall  see. 

Vaghin.    When?     What  are  you  waiting  for? 

Elena.     I  am  waiting  to  see  what  place  I  occupy  in  his  heart. 

Vaghin.     None. 

Elena  {fVith  a  delicate  smile).  If  that  be  so,  well  and  good.  Then 
the  solution  is  simple.  I  shall  go.  But  if  it  be  not  so?  If  his  love  is  mere- 
ly dormant,  forced  into  the  background  by  the  might  of  the  idea  which 
has  seized  him?  Suppose  then  that  I  leave  him,  and  in  his  heart  there 
will  again  revive .... 

Vaghin.     And  do  you  wish  it  to  be  so?     Do  you? 

Elena.  What  a  tragedy  that  will  be  I  Can  you  imagine?  I  hate 
tragedies. 

Vaghin.     Is  it  for  him  that  you  fear? 

Elena.     I  do  not  wish  to  hinder  him  in  his  life .  . 

Vaghin.  You  reason,  therefore,  you  do  not  desire.  He  who  strongly 
desires,  does  not  reason. 

Elena.  It  is  true  of  beasts.  Animals  do  not  reason.  Man  must 
reason,  and  thus  lessen  the  sum  total  of  evil  in  this  world. 

Vaghin.  A  human  being  must  sacrifice  himself,  etc.,  etc.  Lisa's 
dyspeptic  philosophy  has  a  bad  influence  upon  you. 

Elena.  Evil  is  repulsive.  SuflFering  is  loathsome.  I  consider  suf- 
fering a  disgrace  for  myself,  and  to  cause  suffering  to  others  I  think  is 
dishonorable  and  improper. 

Vaghin.  How  sententious  you  are !  But  with  your  lips  speaks  the 
soul  of  a  slave.  You  sacrifice  yourself,  .for  whom?  For  a  man  who 
attempts  to  disintegrate  life  into  minute  particles  in  the  stupid  endeavor 
tc  find  its  origin.  An  absurd  notion  !  He  is  a  servant  of  grim  death,  not 
a  worshipper  of  freedom,  beauty  and  joy.  And  he  does  not  need  your 
sacrifice. 
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Elena.  Calm  yourself,  mylfriencl.  I  have  not  spoken  of  sacrifice* 
And  I  have  no  reason  to  have  faith  in  the  strength  of  your  sentiments. 

Vaghin,    Do  you  not  trust  in  my  love  ? 

Elena.    Let  us  say  I  do  not  trust  myself.     (Lisa  enters^ 

Vaghin.     How  cold  you  are. 

Elena.     I  speak  sincerely. 

Lisa.     Pavel  has  been  disturbed  all  day  long. 

Elena.     By  whom .? 

Lisa.     By  everybody — the  nurse,  the  locksmith,  the  landlord. 

Elena.     Did  he  feel  annoyed  ? 

Lisa.     I  think  so. 

Elena.     How  disagreeable. 

(Vaghin  goes  out  on  the  porch) 

Lisa.  Pardon  me,  but  you  really  devote  too  little  attention  to  your 
husband. 

Elena.     He  has  never  said  so. 

Lisa  (Rises).  Perhaps  because  it  is  not  pleasant  to  speak  to  you. 
(Goes  upstairs  to  her  apartments.) 

Elena  (Gently).  Again,  Lisa?  Lisa,  you  are  wrong.  Listen  to  me. . 
(Lisa  does  not  reply.  Elena's  glance  follows  her;  she  shrugs  her  shoulders^ 
and  with  a  frown  turns  to  the  porch  door.     Fima  enters  from  the  dining  room.) 

Fima.    Ma'am ! 

Elena.     Well.? 

Fima.  While  you  were  out  Melanie  Nicolaie  vna  called  and  said  to  me. . . 

Elena  (absently).     Well,  what  did  she  say  to  you? 

Fima.     I  felt  ashamed .  . 

Elena.    Then  you  better  not  repeat  it. 

Fima.     She  says,  'Watch  your  mistress,'  meaning  you,  ma'am. 

Elena.     What?     What  nonsense  you  always  invent!     Please,  go. 

Fima.  No  nonsense,  ma'am,  my  word  of  honor  I  She  says  :  'Watch 
her  and  Mr.  Vaghin.' 

Elena  (in  a  low  tone).     Leave  the  room  I 

Fima.     I  am  not  guilty,  ma'am.     She  gave  me  a  ruble,  too  I 

Elena.  Leave  my  presence  immediately !  (Fima  hastily  disappears. 
Protassoff  comes  in  from  behind  the  portieres.) 

Protassoff.  Why  shouting,  Lena?  I  see,  warring  with  Fima  I  A 
most  remarkable  girl  I  She  has  the  queerest  skirts,  for  she  always  manages 
to  upset  or  to  break  something  through  their  instrumentality.  I  can  stay 
with  you  about  ten  minutes.  Pour  me  some  tea.  And  Dimitri  ?  Did  he 
not  come  with  you? 
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Elena.     He  is  out  on  the  porch. 

Protassojf.     Is  Lisa  there  ? 

Elena.    Lisa  is  up  in  her  room. 

Protassojf.     You  don't  seem  to  be  in  the  best  of  humor? 

Elena.     1  am  a  little  tired. 

Protassojf.     How  is  your  portrait  progressing.^ 

Elena.    You  ask  me  the  same  question  every  day. 

Protassojf.     Do  I  ?     And  here  is  Dimitri.     He,  too,  looks  cross.     Why? 

Vaghin.  Just  so.  Some  day  I  shall  paint  your  garden,  at  sunset, 
just  the  way  it  is  now. 

Protassojf.     And  the  idea  ruffles  your  temper  in  anticipation? 

Vaghin.     Was  that  meant  to  be  bright? 

Elena.     Will  you  have  some  tea? 

Protassojf  (Rising).  You  are  both  in  bad  humor.  I  think  I  shall 
go  into  the  kitchen.     I  have  there. . .  Some  more  tea,  Elena  I 

Vaghin.  Some  of  these  days  he  will  place  you  in  a  huge  glass  retort, 
pour  some  acid  over  you  and  watch  you  to  see  how  you  like  it. 

Elena.     Don't  talk  rubbish,  if  you  do  not  wish . . 

Vaghin  {Simply  and  sincerely).  I  have  never  been  under  the  sway  of 
a  mightier  emotion  than  that  of  my  relation  to  you.  It  tortures  me,  but 
it  also  uplifts  me. 

Elena.     Indeed? 

Vaghin.  I  desire  to  be  higher,  nobler  and  brighter  than  all  others 
before  you. 

Elena.    This  is  good.     I  rejoice  for  your  sake. 

Vaghin.     Elena  Nicolaievna,  believe  me. . 

Protassojf  (Enters  from  the  dining  room  with  a  metal  vessel  in  his  hands). 
Leave  me  in  peace,  old  woman  !  And  why  a  cook  plus  husband  ?  Why  not 
hire  a  cook,  husband  or  no  husband?  In  any  event,  please  leave  me 
alone. 

Elena.    Nurse,  I  have  so  often  begged  you  to. . 

Protassojf.  What  a  nuisance.  Sticks  to  one  like  tar.  Residue  of 
naphtha  I     {Goes  hack  into  his  rooms.) 

Elena.     I  have  so  often  begged  you  not  to  annoy  Pavel. 

Antonovna.  But  listen  to  me,  Elena  Nicolaievna,  ma'am  I  Who  is 
the  head  in  this  house?  Pavel  is  busy,  Lisa  is  sick,  and  you  are  out  all  day 
long. 

Elena.     Pavel  must  not  be  disturbed  by  trifles. 

Antonovna.     Why  don't  you  look  after  that? 

Elena.     I  like  the  idea  of  being  dictated  to  by  you. 
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Antonovna,  Why?  If  I  see  that  the  house  is  going  to  wreck  and 
ruin  and  Pavel  is  neglected. 

Elena  {Gently).    Nurse,  please  go  away,  I  beg  you. 

Antonovna.  Very  well,  ma'am.  But  the  late  General's  wife,  God 
rest  their  souls,  never  chased  me  out  of  the  room  like  this.  (Exity  pouting. 
Elena  rises  and  paces  the  -floor  nervously.     Vaghin  regards  her  with  a  smile.) 

Elena.    This  seems  to  amuse  you.^ 

Vaghin.  A  little  folly  is  always  amusing.  {Ardently).  You  must 
leave  this  house.     You  were  created  for  beautiful  life,  for  freedom. 

Elena  {Absently).  Is  such  life  possible,  if  you  are  surrounded  with 
people  like  that.?  How  odd,  the  larger  your  calibre  the  more  banality 
seems  to  surround  you.  Like  the  wind  sweeping  heaps  of  rubbish  against 
the  walls  of  a  tall  building. 

fPROTASSOFF  enters^  looking  dejected  and  pale.  There  is  something 
childlikey  helpless  and  fascinatingly  sincere  in  his  appearance.  He  speaks 
in  a  low  tone  and  guiltily.)     Why,  Pavel,  what  is  the  matter  with  you.? 

Protassoff.  It  turned  sour  on  me,  do  you  understand?  Yes,  it  turned 
sour.  And  I  have  been  so  careful  and  taken  all  precautions,  too.  {Looks 
at  his  wife  absently^  and  apparently  does  not  see  her.  Sits  down  at  the  table, 
takes  out  a  note-book,  rapidly  draws  some  figures  and  becomes  engrossed  in 
this  occupation.     Vaghin  shakes  Elena's  hand  and  leaves  without  a  word.) 

Elena  {In  a  low  tone).  Pavel  I  {A  little  louder).  Dear  Pavel  I  Are 
you  very  much  annoyed  ? 

Protassoff  {With  firmly  clenched  teeth).     But  why  did  it  turn  sour,  why  ? 

ACT  II 

On  the  right  the  wall  of  the  house  and  a  broad  porch  with  a  railing. 
Some  of  the  rails  are  missing.  There  are  two  tables  on  the  porch,  a  large  din- 
ing table  and  a  smaller  one,  littered  with  lotto  cards  and  chips.  The  back 
of  the  porch  is  covered  with  an  awning. 

An  old  green  fence  of  trellis  work  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  yard, 
separating  it  from  the  garden.  Tchepurny  and  Nazar  Avdeievitch  are 
seen  on  the  porch  and  are  just  turning  the  corner. 

Nazar.    There  is  good  hope  then  ? 

Tchepurny.    There  is. 

Nazar.  Very  good.  While  the  mare  is  not  a  racer,  she  has  cost 
money.  Seven  years  ago  I  paid  sixty  rubles  for  her.  And  think  of  all 
the  oats  she  has  eaten  since.  But  if  she  does  not  mend,  tell  me  and  I  shall 
sell  her. 
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Tchepurny,  Do  you  think  that  she  will  recover  through  a  change  of 
owners  ? 

Nazar.    Then  I  shall  not  worry  about  her.     Doctor ! 

Tchepurny.     Well? 

Nazar,  I  have  a  ticklish  favor  to  ask  of  you,  but  don't  know  how  to 
express  myself. 

Tchepurny  (Lighting  a  cigarette).     As  briefly  as  possible. 

Nazar,    This  is  reasonable  enough.    The  favor  I  was  going  . . . 

Tchepurny,    Cut  it  shorter  still. 

Nazar.     Is  about  Mr.  ProtassofF. 

Tchepurny.     Indeed .? 

Nazar.  Do  you  see,  my  son  having  studied  industrial  problems  in  the 
business  college,  says  that  chemistry  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  power.  And 
I  see  it  myself,  as  for  instance  :  toilet  soaps,  perfumes,  ointments,  and  such 
like  goods  sell  well  and  there  is  a  good  profit  in  them. 

Tchepurny.  Make  it  shorter  yet.  (Misha  peeps  out  from  behind  the 
corner  and  Tchepvkny  notices  him,) 

Nazar,  Can't  do  it.  The  idea  is  too  big.  Vinegar,  for  instance,  too, 
and  essences  of  all  kinds,  and  such  like.  And  then  I  look  at  a  man  like  Mr. 
ProtassofF  and  see  how  he  wastes  good  material  and  valuable  time  without 
any  profit.  And  I  reckon  that  in  this  manner  he  will  soon  run  through  his 
estate. 

Tchepurny.     Do  you  want  me  to  speak  to  him  about  vinegar? 

Nazar.  On  general  principles.  You  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  will 
soon  be  left  without  money.  And  I  make  this  proposition  to  him.  I  vnl\ 
fit  up  a  factory  for  him,  and  he  can  turn  out  useful  wares.  While  he  has  no 
money  to  float  a  company,  I  am  willing  to  take  his  notes. 

Tchepurny  (Smiling).     How  kind  you  are  ! 

Nazar.  I  have  a  kindly  heart.  I  see  that  a  man  does  not  work  on  a 
profit-bringing  basis,  and  I  itch  to  put  him  into  business.  Besides  he  is  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  To  his  good  lady's  birthday  he  got  up  fireworks 
the  like  was  never  seen.     High  art,  let  me  tell  you  !    Will  you  talk  to  him? 

(FiMA  appears  on  the  terrace  preparing  the  tea.) 

Tchepurny.     All  right. 

Nazar.  In  my  opinion  you  will  render  him  a  great  service.  In  the 
meanwhile,  your  servant,  sir. 

Tchepurny.    Good-bye.     (To  Fima).     And  where  is  everybody? 

Fima.  Master  is  in  his  rooms,  madam  in  the  garden  with  Mr.  Vaghin, 
and  Elisaveta  Feodorovna  is  there  too. 

Tchepurny.     I  think  I  shall  join  them. 
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Misha  {Rapidly  emerging  from  his  hiding  place).  Pardon  me,  but  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name. 

Tchepurny.     What  of  that?     I  don't  know  yours. 

Misha.     I  am  Michail  NazarofF  VigrusofF.     At  your  service. 

Tchepurny.     At  my  service?     I  don't  need  you. 

Misha  (Patronizingly),  This  is  merely  a  courteous  form  of  speech. 
I  was  accidentally  a  witness  of  your  conversation  with  my  father. 

Tchepurny.  I  observed  the  accident.  Why  do  your  legs  twitch 
like  that? 

Misha.  This  is  merely  a  gesture  of  impatience.  I  am  of  a  lively 
disposition. 

Tchepurny.     And  what  is  the  object  of  this  vivacity? 

Misha.     In  what  way,  sir?     I  am  generally  lively. . 

Tchepurny.     I  see,  well  good-bye. 

Misha.     Pardon  me,  I  wish  to  say . . 

Tchepurny.     Say  what? 

Misha.  With  regard  to  the  proposition  of  my  father.  You  see  the 
idea  is  mine,  but  my  father  did  not  explain  it  with  sufficient  clearness. 

Tchepurny.    Oh,  I  don't  know.     I  understood  him. 

Misha.  Would  you  do  me  the  honor  to  meet  me  to-night  at  the 
Cafe  de  Paris j  on  theTroitskaia,  at  nine  o'clock? 

Tchepurny.     Well,  do  you  know,  I  think  I  will  not  do  you  the  honor. 

Misha.     I  greatly  regret. 

Tchepurny  (With  a  sigh  of  relief).     And  so  do  I.     {Goes  into  the  garden.) 

Misha  {Contemptuously  looking  after  him).  Ruffian.  A  veritable 
cattle  doctor. 

Fima.     Wouldn't  even  talk  to  you. 

Misha.     Do  you  know  Fima  what  I  could  do  to  you? 

Fima.     Nothing  at  all. 

Misha.  Suppose  I  will  say  that  you  stole  from  me  the  ring  I  gave 
you  the  other  day  ?    The  sergeant  of  this  precinct  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

Fima.  Scared  to  death !  That  sergeant  of  yours  is  dead  in  love 
with  me. 

Misha.  So  much  the  worse  for  you.  Joking  apart,  Fima.  Let  us 
talk  business.    Twenty-five  rubles  and  rooms.     A  go? 

Fima.     Don't  bother  me,  I  am  an  honest  girl. 

Misha.  You  are  a  fool.  But  listen.  I  have  a  friend,  a  rich  fellow, 
and  good  looking,  too,  ZotikofF.     Shall  I  make  you  acquainted  ? 

Fima.  With  him?  Late  again.  He  has  written  me  two  letters 
already. 
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Misha  {Astonished  and  indignant).  You  lie?  Has  he?  Such  people  ! 
Rogues !  But  you're  all  right,  Fima.  If  I  did  not  have  to  marry  rich, 
you'd  be  the  one  I'd  marry. 

Fima  {Whispering).     Somebody's  coming. 

(Lisa  fln^TcHEPURNY  returning  from  the  garden.) 

Lisa  {To  Misha).     What  do  you  wish  ? 

Misha.  I  have  just  been  trying  to  impress  upon  your  maid  that  she 
should  not  throw  chemical  fluids  into  the  garden.  It  ruins  the  vegetation, 
and  besides  it  is  dangerous  in  view  of  the  approaching  cholera. 

Tchepurny.    Good-bye,  young  man. 

Misha.     At  your  service,  sir.     {Rapidly  disappears.) 

Lisa  {Ascending  the  porch  steps).     What  a  remarkably  impudent  face  ! 

Tchepurny.  My  colleague  is  exerting  his  ingenuity  in  an  endeavor 
to  invent  a  living  creature.  But  what  is  the  use?  See  how  obnoxious  it 
is.     Look  again.     I  am  a  living  creature.     What  is  the  use  of  me? 

Lisa.  You  are  in  such  a  bad  mood  to-day.  Let  us  finish  our  game 
of  lotto.    Lit  down.     I  continue  :  6,  23. 

Tchepurny.     I  have   10,  29. 

Lisa.     I  don't  understand  you.     8,  31.     You  are  so  healthy,  so  strong. 

Tchepurny.     7, 36. 

Lisa.  And  yet  nothing  seems  to  interest  you.  You  are  doing  nothing. 
5,  36.  Now  life  is  assuming  such  a  tragic  tone,  hatred  seems  to  be  ram- 
pant everywhere.     And  there  is  so  little  love  abroad. 

Tchepurny.     36?     10,  41. 

Lisa.  How  much  of  your  labor  you  could  impart  to  this  life,  how 
much  beautiful,  purposeful  work  !     8, 1  have  8,  44. 

Tchepurny.     1  am  a  man  of  forty .  .and  I  have  a  row  full. 

Lisa.     Forty?    Nonsense.     10,  51. 

Tchepurny.     And  you  have  spoiled  me,  too.     3,  51. 

Lisa.     I?     Spoiled  you? 

Tchepurny.     Yes,  you  all.     Your  brother,  Elena  Nicolaievna,  you. 

Lisa.  8.  I  have  finished.  Let  us  start  it  all  over  again,  but  without 
calling  the  figures.  It  interferes  with  the  conversation.  Explain  to  me 
how  we  have  spoiled  you. 

Tchepurny.  Until  I  met  you  I  had  lived  with  a  great  deal  of  cur- 
iosity. 

Lisa.     With  interest? 

Tchepurny.  Yes,  with  curiosity.  I  was  curious  to  know  things.  If 
I  saw  a  new  book,  I  would  read  it  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  there  was  in 
it  that  was  new.     If  I  came  across  a  fight  in  the  street,  I  would  stop  and 
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see  what  it  all  was  about,  would  note  whether  the  fellow  was  soundly  licked 
and  why.  And  when  I  studied  veterinary  surgery  I  did  so  with  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity. 

Antonovna  (In  the  doorway).    Lisa,  dear,  did  you  take  your  drops  .^ 

Lisa.     Yes,  yes. 

Antonovna.  The  tea  urn  is  boiling  and  not  a  soul  at  the  table.  Lordy, 
Lordy  !     (Goes  into  the  garden.) 

Tchepurny.  I  regarded  life  with  a  feeling  of  general  curiosity.  I  saw 
that  it  was  a  miserably  managed  affair.  Men  are  greedy  and  stupid,  and 
I  am  better  and  more  sensible  than  they.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  know  that, 
and  my  soul  was  content,  although  I  could  not  help  seeing  that  many  a 
man  lived  a  harder  life  than  some  horses  and  a  worse  one  than  some  dogs 
which  I  treated.  But  even  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  man  is  more 
stupid  than  either  the  horse  or  the  dog. 

Lisa.  Why  talk  in  this  strain?  You  don't  believe  what  you  are 
saying. 

Tchepurny.  Thus  I  lived,  and  I  did  not  mind  it.  But  when  I  fell  in 
with  you,  I  found  that  one  is  consumed  with  his  science,  another  is  delirious 
about  cinnabar  and  ochre,  another  again  pretends  to  be  merry  and  rational, 
and  you  have  taken  a  glimpse  into  some  unfathomable  depth  and  bear  a 
tragedy  in  your  soul. 

Lisa.     But  how  did  we  spoil  you.?     I  have  the  game. 

Tchepurny.  I  can  hardly  say.  At  first  I  liked  you  all  so  well  that  I 
gave  up  liquors,  for  your  conversation  intoxicated  me.  And  then  I  lost 
my  curiosity  and  unrest  entered  my  soul. 

Antonovna  (Coming  out  of  the  garden).    Tea  is  ready. 

Protassoff  (From  his  room).  Tea  ready?  Good,  how  do  you  do, 
scientist  ? 

Tchepurny.     How  do  you  do,  colleague. 

Protassoff.     Is  Lena  in  the  garden? 

Lisa.     Yes. 

Protassoff.     I  shall  go  out  and  call  her.     You  will  lose  this  game. 

Tchepurny.     And  if  I  lose . . 

Protassoff.  Your  complexion  is  fine  to-day.  And  your  eyes,  Lisa, 
are  calm,  bright.     It  is  pleasant  to  note  this.     (Exit.) 

Lisa  (Irritated).     Why  does  he  always  talk  to  me  like  to  a  sick  child? 

Tchepurny.  He  treats  all  as  children  who  are  not  interested  in  his 
protoplasms. 

Lisa.  They  all  talk  to  me  like  that,  as  if  trying  to  remind  me  that  I 
am  sick. 
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Tchepurny.     Be  the  first  to  forget  it. 

Lisa.    G)ntinue.     You  say  you  were  seized  with  unrest.     Why? 

Tchepurny.  It  was  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  confusion.  As  if  the 
mechanism  of  my  soul  had  become  rusty.  It  is  absurd,  and  if  you  will 
not  help  me,  Elisaveta  Feodorovna. . . 

Lisa.     Dear  Boris  Nicolaievitch,  drop  this,  I  am  a  cripple,  a  monster. 

Tchepurny.    Then  I  shall  perish  like  a  bug  on  a  dunghill. 

Lisa.  Stop,  stop!  Why  do  you  torture  me  like  this?  Don't  you 
understand  ? 

Tchepurny  (Frightened).  Don't,  don't,  please.  Forgive  me.  I  am 
still.    Calm  yourself. 

Lisa.  My  God,  how  excruciatingly  pitiful  it  is . .  How  are  they  all 
helpless,  lonely  !     (A  pause.) 

Tchepurny.  Once  I  enjoyed  sound  sleep.  But  now  I  lie  on  my  back, 
opening  wide  my  eyes  and  give  way  to  waking  dreams,  like  a  lovesick 
student,  a  mere  freshman.  I  am  anxious  to  do  something,  something 
heroic  you  know.  But  what?  My  imagination  fails  there.  All  I  can 
think  of  is  a  swift  stream,  covered  with  ice  floes.  And  I  see  on  one  of  the 
floes  a  little  pig,  a  red-haired  little  pig,  squealing  like  mischief.  And  I 
cast  myself  into  the  icy  flood  to  rescue  him  and  succeed.  But  nobody 
wants  him.  How  annoying,  and  then  I  am  fated  to  eat  him,  my  rescued 
little  pig,  with  horse-radish  all  alone. 

Lisa  (Laughing).     How  funny. 

Tchepurny.     So  funny  I  could  cry  over  it. 

(Elena,  Protassoff  and  Vaghin  come  out  of  the  garden.) 

Elena.     Will  you  have  some  tea? 

Tchepurny.  I  will,  thank  you.  What  else  can  one  do?  But  do  you 
know,  Elisaveta  Feodorovna,  you  had  better  marry  me.  Would  we  not 
set  up  a  duet  of  groans  on  this  earth  ? 

Lisa  (With  disagreeable  surprise).  How  can  you  jest  in  such  a  painful 
and  odd  fashion  ? 

'Tchepurny  (Calmly).     But  think,  what  else  can  we  do,  you  and  I? 

Lisa  (In  terror).     Be  silent,  be  silent. 

Elena.  Well,  it  is  rather  pretty,  but  not  very  deep  as  far  as  the  sense 
IS  concerned,  and  the  subject  is  too  foreign  to  most. 

Vaghin.     Art  has  always  been  the  pnze  of  a  few.     Herein  is  its  pride. 

Elena.     Its  tragedy. 

Vaghin.  Such  is  the  belief  of  the  majority,  and  for  this  reason  alone 
I  am  against. . . 

Elena.     Do  not  pose.     Art  should  ennoble  man. 
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Vaghin.     Art  has  no  purposes. 

Elena.    There  is  nothing  purposeless  in  the  world. 

Tchepurny.     Unless  you  leave  the  world  out  of  account. 

Lisa.     Heavens.     How  many  times  I  have  heard  all  this. 

Elena.  Dimitri  Sergheievitch !  Life  is  difficult,  man  often  grows 
weary  of  living.  Life  is  crude,  is  it  not  ?  What  should  rest  the  soul  ?  The 
beautiful  is  rare,  but  when  it  is  truly  beautiful  it  warms  my  soul  like  the 
sun  which  suddenly  bursts  with  radiance  through  the  clouds.  All  men 
should  comprehend  and  love  beauty.  Then  they  will  build  upon  it  a  moral. 
They  will  value  their  actions  as  beautiful  or  otherwise.  And  then  life 
itself  will  become  beautiful. 

Protassoff.    This  is  marvelous,  Lena,  and  it  is  possible. 

Vaghin.  What  do  I  care  for  people?  I  want  to  loudly  sing  my  song, 
alone  and  for  myself. 

Elena.  Stop  !  What  is  the  use  of  words?  Art  should  mirror  the 
striving  of  man  to  a  distant  goal  and  upward.  When  the  artist  has  this 
striving,  and  when  he  has  faith  in  the  sunny  power  of  beauty,  his  picture, 
his  book,  his  sonata  will  have  meaning  for  me.  And  if  I  am  tired,  I  shall 
rest  again  and  once  more  long  for  work,  happiness  and  life. 

Protassoff.     Well  spoken,  Lena. 

Elena.  Sometimes  I  dream  of  such  a  canvas  :  Over  the  limitless 
sea  a  ship  is  saihng :  the  green  wrathful  waves  encircle  it  in  their  greedy 
embrace.  And  on  its  prow  I  see  figures  of  strong,  powerful  men.  They 
merely  stand,  those  men,  and  their  faces  are  so  frank,  so  brave.  With  a 
proud  smile  they  look  forward,  ready  calmly  to  perish  on  the  way  to  their 
goal.    That  is  the  whole  picture. 

Vaghin.    This  is  interesting,  indeed. 

Protassoff.     Wait. 

Elena.  Let  those  people  march  under  the  glare  of  the  sun  over  the 
yellow  sand  of  the  desert. 

Lisa  (Involuntarily).     It  is . .  red. 

Elena.  That  does  not  matter.  Let  these  men  merely  be  special  men, 
courageous  and  proud,  unshakable  in  their  desires  and — simple,  as  all  that 
is  great  is  simple.  Such  a  picture  can  evoke  in  me  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
the  human  race,  in  the  artist  who  created  them,  and  it  will  bring  to  my 
mind  those  great  men  who  have  helped  us  so  far  to  outstrip  the  animal 
and  so  far  to  advance  towards  becoming  men. 

Vaghin.  I  understand.  This  is  interesting,  is  beautiful.  (Yakov 
Troshin  approaches  the  porch  and  stops  with  his  mouth  open.)  I  shall  try 
it,  the  devil  take  it ! 
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Protassojf.  Certainly,  Dimitri.  Paint  it.  Good  for  you,  Lena ! 
This  is  something  new  in  you,  Lena,  hey? 

Elena,     How  can  you  tell  whether  it  is  new  or  old  with  me? 

Troshin.  L-Madies  and  gentlemen !  (All  turn  towards  him.)  I 
have  been  waiting  for  a  long  time  until  you  might  conclude  your  interest- 
ing conversation,  but  am  compelled  to  intrude.     Very  simple ! 

Tchepurny.     What  do  you  want? 

Troshin.  I  recognize  the  accent  of  Little-Russia.  Very  simple — I 
lived  in  Little-Russia  and  play  the  flute. 

Tchepurny.     But  what  do  you  want? 

Troshin.  Permit  me,  everything  in  order,  sir.  I  beg  to  introduce 
myself.  Second  Lieutenant,  Yakov  Troshin,  late  assistant  station-master 
at  Log,  the  identical  Yakov  Troshin  who  lost  a  wife  and  a  child  in  a  train 
accident.  I  have  other  children,  but  no  wife.  And  with  whom  have  I 
the  honor? 

Protassojf.     How  interesting  is  the  conversation  of  a  drunken  man  ! 

Lisa  (Reproachfully).     Pavel,  how  can  you? 

Elena.     What  do  you  wish,  sir? 

Troshin  (Bowing).  Pardon  me,  madam.  (Shows  a  foot  in  a  house 
slipper.)  Sans  shoes !  For  fortune  is  fickle,  madam.  Tell  me,  kindly, 
where  lives  a  locksmith  by  name  of  Yegor,  I  have  forgotten  his  surname. 
Perhaps  he  has  none.  And  perhaps  he  was  merely  an  apparition  of  the 
night. 

Elena.     You  will  find  him  in  the  basement  of  the  wing. 

Troshin.  Merciy  madame!  I  have  been  hunting  for  him  all  day. 
Am  fatigued  and  can  hardly  stand  on  my  feet.  Around  the  corner?  Bon 
voyage!  It  w^as  only  yesterday  he  had  the  honor  of  making  my  acquain- 
tance. And  now  I  am  about  to  pay  him  a  call.  He  should  value  this. 
Around  the  corner?     Very  simple.     Au  revoir! 

Protassoff.     What  a  funny  fellow  !     Sans  shoes  ! 

Lisa.     Hush,  Pavel. 

Troshin  (Goes,  unsteadily  and  mumbling).  Ah,  but  you  thought  I 
was  a  nothing !  No,  I  am  Yakov  Troshin,  he  knows  the  proprieties.  Very 
simple.     Yakov  Troshin !     (Disappears.) 

Protassoff.     Isn't  he  funny,  Lena  ? 

Lisa.     And  what  place  in  your  canvas  will  men  like  him  occupy? 

Elena.    They  will  not  be  there. 

Protassoff.    They  are  like  seaweed  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship. 

Vaghin.     And  will  hinder  its  progress. 
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Lisa.  Is  ruin  their  fate,  Elena?  Will  they  perish  without  succor, 
alone  ? 

Elena.    They  have  perished  already,  Lisa. 

Vaghin.     We,  too,  are  alone  in  the  dark  chaos  of  life. 

Protassoff.     Such  people,  my  friend,  are  dead  cells  in  the  organism. 

Lisa.  How  cruel  you  all  are,  I  cannot  listen  to  you,  you  are  so  cruel 
and  blind.  {Goes  into  the  garden.  Tchepurny  rises  slowly  and  follows 
her.) 

Protassoff  (half  aloud).  Do  you  know,  Lena,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss anything  in  her  presence.  She  reduces  all  to  her  peculiar,  sickly  and 
gloomy  angle. 

Elena.     Yes,  it  is  hard .  .She  lives  in  perpetual  dread  of  life. 

Vaghin.  Elena  Nicolaievna,  on  the  prow  of  the  ship  there  will  stand 
a  solitary  figure.  His  is  the  face  of  a  man  who  has  buried  all  hope  on  the 
shore,  behind  him.  But  his  eyes  are  aglow  with  the  flame  of  great  stub- 
bornness. And  he  sails  to  create  new  hopes.  Lonely  among  those  who 
are  lonely. 

Protassoff.  Let  there  be  no  storm  ahead.  Or  let  there  be  a  storm, 
but  in  the  distance  ahead,  in  the  path  of  the  ship,  let  there  be  the  glorious 
brightness  of  the  sun.  And  call  your  painting  *To  the  Sun,'  to  the  source 
of  life. 

Vaghin.  Yes,  to  the  source  of  life.  Theie  in  the  distance,  among 
the  clouds,  radiant  as  the  sun,  there  will  be  the  face  of  a  woman. 

Protassoff.  But  why  woman?  Let  there  be  among  those  men  on 
the  ship  Lavoisier,  Darwin.  .  But,  gracious,  I  have  become  entangled 
into  a  lon^  discussion.     I  must  go.     (Rapidly  leaves  the  room.) 

Vaghin  (Sincerely).  Dear  friend,  every  day  you  are  drawing  me 
with  mightier  and  stronger  ties.     I  am  ready  to  pray  to  you  ! 

Protassoff  (Calling  from  his  room).  Dimitri !  Please  come  here  a 
moment ! 

Elena.  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  the 
likeness  thereof. 

Vaghin.  I  will  paint  this  picture,  you  shall  see.  And  it  will  sing 
with  its  colors  a  majestic  hymn  to  freedom  and  beauty. 

Protassoff.     Dimitri ! 

Elena.  Go,  my  friend !  (Vaghin  goes  out.  Elena  musingly  paces 
up  and  down  the  porch.    Tchepurny^S  voice  is  heard  from  the  garden.) 

Tchepurny  (calmly).  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  is  the  man  who 
speaks,  but  it  is  still  the  animal  that  acts. 

Lisa  (Sadly).     But  when,  when.  .  (Their  voices  are  no  longer  heard.) 
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Melanie  {In  the  yardj  walking  towards  the  porch).  Ah,  Elena  Nicolai- 
evna,  are  you  at  home? 

Elena  {Dryly).     Does  this  surprise  you? 

Melanie,     Why  should  it?  How  do  you  do? 

Elena.     Pardon  me,  but  before  I  extend  my  hand  to  you.  .  . 

Melanie.     Wha — at  ? 

Elena.  I  must  ask  you.  Let  us  be  frank  and  square.  .  You  oflFered 
my  maid. 

Melanie  {Hastily).    The  hussy,  she  has  sold  me.  . 

Elena  {Slowly).  Then  it  is  true?  Do  you  understand,  how  it  .  .  . 
How  shall  I  call  your  action  ? 

Melanie  {Candidly  and  earnestly).  Yes,  I  understand.  You  want 
me  to  be  frank,  I  shall  be  so.  Listen.  .  You  are  a  woman.  Perhaps  you 
love,  and  you  will  understand. 

Elena.     Hush,  your  brother  is  in  the  garden. 

Melanie.  What  do  I  care?  Listen.  I  love  Pavel  Feodorovitch.  . 
There  you  are.  I  love  him  so  much,  I  am  willing  to  be  his  cook,  his  ser- 
vant. You  too,  don't  I  see  ?  You  love  the  artist.  Pavel  Feodorovitch.  . 
You  don't  need  him.  Do  you  want?  I  will  kneel  before  you.  Give  him 
to  me.     I  will  kiss  your  feet. 

Elena  {Astonished).     What  are  you  saying? 

Melanie.  What  matters  that?  I  have  money.  I  shall  build  him  a 
laboratory  which  will  be  like  a  castle.  I  will  serve  him.  Will  ward  off 
the  rude  breath  of  a  wind.  Will  sit  at  his  door  day  and  night.  There  ! 
Why  do  you  want  him?     But  to  me  he  is  like  a  saint  of  God,  I  love  him  ! 

Elena.    Calm  yourself,  wait.     Perhaps  I  do  not  fully  understand  you. 

Melanie.  You  are  a  born  lady.  You  are  clever,  a  noblewoman,  pure. 
But  my  life  has  been  hard  and  revolting.  And  I  have  seen  only  con- 
temptible people.  And  he !  He !  He  is  so  childlike,  so  exalted !  On 
his  side  I  shall  be  like  a  queen  !  A  slave  to  him,  but  a  queen  to  all  others. 
And  my  soul  will  revive.  I  am  longing  for  a  pure  man.  Do  you  under- 
stand me?    There  you  are  ! 

Elena  {Moved).  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  you.  We  shall  have  to 
speak  much.    My  God,  how  unhappy  you  must  be. 

Melanie.  Yes,  O,  yes  !  You  can  understand,  you  must  understand. 
That  is  why  I  am  speaking  to  you  :  I  know  you  will  understand  every- 
thing at  once.  And  you  will  not  deceive  me ;  perhaps  I  too  shall  be  like 
other  people  if  you  don't  deceive  me. 

Elena.  I  have  no  reason  to  deceive  you.  I  feel  your  aching  heart. 
Come  vrith  me.  .  Come. 
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Melanie.     How  you  speak.  .  .  Can  it  be  that  you  too  are  good? 

Elena  {Clasping  her  hand).  Believe  me.  .  Believe  me  that  if  people 
are  only  sincere,  they  will  understand  one  another. 

Melanie  {Following  her).  Whether  I  believe  you  or  not,  I  don*t 
know.  Your  words  are  plain,  but  your  sentiments  I  cannot  grasp.  Are 
you  good  or  not?  There  is  the  rub.  I  fear  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
good.  I  have  not  seen  it.  .  And  I  myself  am  evil  and  in  darkness.  .  . 
In  a  sea  of  tears  have  I  washed  my  soul.  But  still  I  am  in  darkness. 
(Exeunt.  Roman  peeping  from  behind  the  corner  with  an  axe  in  his  hand. 
Lisa  and  Tchepurny  coming  from  the  garden.  Antonovna  enters  from 
the  room.) 

Antonovna.  How  they  all  have  scattered  !  Running  to  and  fro  like 
a  lot  of  madmen.  Lisa,  why  are  you  wandering  forever.  You  should 
sit  still. 

Lisa.     Don't  bother  me,  nurse. 

Antonovna.  No  call  to  lose  your  temper.  You  know  what  strength 
you  have.     {Returns  to  the  roomsy  grumbling.) 

Tchepurny.     What  a  busybody !     She  must  be  very  fond  of  you. 

Lisa.  It's  merely  a  habit  with  her.  She  is  used  to  nursing.  She 
has  lived  vnth  us  over  thirty  years.  Appallingly  dull  and  stubborn.  Is 
it  not  strange.  Ever  since  I  can  remember  our  house  was  filled  with  the 
sound  of  sweet  music  and  scintillated  with  the  noblest  thoughts  of  the 
world.     But  this  has  not  made  her  better  or  wiser.  . 

(Protassoff  and  Vaghin  come  out  on  the  porch) 

Protassoff  {to  Vaghin).  Do  you  understand  when  we  shall  have 
learned  to  weave  the  fibre  of  specially  prepared  woods  you  and  I  can  wear 
hemlock  vests  and  birch  trousers. 

Vaghin.     Drop  your  wooden  fancies.  .    They  are  a  bore. 

Protassoff.     Ah,  you.  .     You  are  a  bore  yourself. 

Tchepurny.  This  is  the  parasol  of  my  sister  !  I  say  colleague,  Melanie 
asked  me  yesterday  what  is  the  relation  of  a  hypothesis  to  a  molecule. 
So  I  told  her  that  a  molecule  is  the  granddaughter  of  a  hypothesis. 

Protassoff  {Laughing).  But  why?  She  takes  such  a  naive  and 
warm  interest  in  everything. 

Tchepurny.  Naive?  Ahem!  And  I  also  told  her  that  a  monera 
and  a  monade  are  the  foundlings  of  science.  Wrong  again?  I  must 
have  got  mixed  in  the  genealogy. 

Lisa.  Don't  you  see,  even  in  your  relations  to  your  sister  it  may  be 
seen  how  people  treat  one  another  with  malice  and  contempt. 

Tchepurny.    Where  do  you  see  malice? 
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Lisa  (Nervously).  No,  I  tell  you  there  is  more  and  more  hatred  accum- 
ulating on  earth,  cruelty  is  growing  apace. 

Protassoff.     Lisa,  are  you  unfolding  again  your  black  wings? 

Lisa.  Be  still,  Pavel,  you  can  see  nothing,  you  look  through  a  micro- 
scope. 

Tchepurny,  And  you  through  a  telescope.  It  would  be  better, 
you  know,  to  use  the  eyes. 

Lisa  {Painfully),  You  are  all  blind.  Open  your  eyes.  All  that 
makes  up  your  life,  your  thoughts,  your  feelings,  all  those  things  are  like 
flowers  blooming  in  a  forest  which  is  filled  with  gloom  and  decay.  You 
are  but  few,  you  are  unnoticeable  on  earth. 

Vaghin  (Dryly).     But  whom  do  you  see? 

Lisa.  It  is  the  millions  and  not  the  handfuls  which  are  noticeable 
on  earth.  And  among  the  millions  flourishes  hatred.  You,  intoxicated 
with  beautiful  words  and  thoughts  fail  to  see  it,  but  I  saw  how  hatred 
burst  out  in  the  street,  and  how  men,  savage  and  wrathful  men  gloried 
in  exterminating  one  another.     Some  day  their  malice  will  crush  you. 

Protassoff.  All  this  is  dreadful,  Lisa,  because  as  you  see  a  storm  is 
gathering  and  the  atmosphere  is  quite  close,  which  has  affected  your  nerves. 

Lisa  (Imploring).     Please  don't  talk  about  my  ailment. 

Protassoff.  But  think,  who  should  hate  me,  or  why  should  any  one 
hate  me?    Or  him? 

Lisa.    Who?     All  those  people  whom  you  have  left  so  far  behind. 

Vaghin  (Irritated).  The  devil  take  them  1  Shall  we  go  back  for 
their  sake? 

Lisa.  And  why?  For  becoming  estranged  from  them.  For  in- 
difference to  their  hard,  inhuman  life.  Because  you  are  well  fed  and 
dressed.     Hatred  is  blind,  but  you  are  bright  and  it  will  see  you. 

Vaghin.    The  part  of  Cassandra  becomes  you  well.  . 

Protassoff.  Wait,  Dimitri !  Lisa,  you  are  wrong.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  a  great  and  important  task.  He  enriches  life  with  beauty ;  I 
am  searching  out  its  secrets.  The  people  of  whom  you  speak  will  some 
day  understand  and  appreciate  our  labor. 

Vaghin.     I  do  not  care  whether  they  will  or  not. 

Protassoff.  Do  not  look  on  them  so  gloomily.  They  are  better 
than  you  think,  and  more  rational. 

Lisa.     You  don't  know  anything,  Pavel. 

Protassoff.  Yes,  I  do  know  and  I  see.  (As  he  commences  to  speak 
Elena  andMELASiEy greatly  agitated^  appear  on  the  porch.)  I  see  how  life 
grows  and  develops  before  me,  how  it  gives  way  to  the  stubborn  search  of 
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my  thought  and  opens  up  before  me  its  profound  and  wonderful  secrets. 
I  see  myself  a  lord  over  a  great  domain ;  and  I  shall  be  the  lord  of  all.  All 
that  which  is  growing  becomes  more  complicated;  men  ask  greater  things 
of  life  and  of  themselves.  Once  under  the  rays  of  the  sun  there  burst 
into  life  a  formless  and  futile  piece  of  albumen,  it  multiplied  and  became 
eagle,  lion  and  man;  a  time  will  come  when  out  of  us  men,  and  out  of  all 
people,  there  will  come  into  being  a  majestic  and  harmonious  organism — 
mankind.  Mankind,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Then  every  cell  of  that 
organism  will  have  its  past,  full  of  great  conquests  of  thought, — namely 
our  labor.  The  present —  is  free  and  friendly  labor  which  brings  the 
reward  of  joy,  and  the  future,  ah,  I  see  it,  I  feel  it,  it  is  beautiful.  Human- 
ity is  growing  and  maturing.    This  is  life  and  this  is  its  meaning. 

Lisa  {yearningly),  I  would  so  much  like  to  believe  you,  so  much ! 
(Picks  up  a  note  book  and  rapidly  writes  therein.  Melanie  regards  Pavel 
almost  with  adoration^  which  is  a  little  funny.  Elena,  looking  at  first  severe^ 
smiles  sadly.  Vaghin  listens  with  animation.  Tchepurny's  face  is  bent 
over  the  table  and  cannot  be  seen.) 

Vaghin.     I  like  you  as  a  poet. 

Protassoff.  The  fear  of  death,  this  is  the  only  thing  which  keeps  men 
from  being  bold,  beautiful  and  free.  It  impends  over  them  like  a  black 
cloud.  It  covers  the  earth  with  its  shadows,  it  gives  birth  to  spectres.  It 
compels  them  to  stray  from  the  straight  path  to  freedom,  from  the  broad 
road  of  experience.  It  moves  them  to  create  hasty  and  monstrous  notions 
concerning  the  meaning  of  life,  it  frightens  the  reason,  and  thought  then 
creates  superstitions.  But  we,  we  are  people,  we  are  the  children  of  the 
sun,  of  the  radiant  source  of  life,  bom  of  the  sun,  we  shall  conquer  the  dark 
fear  of  death.  We  are  children  of  the  sun.  It  is  the  sun  glowing  in  our 
veins,  which  gives  birth  to  proud  and  fiery  ideas,  illuminating  the  darkness 
of  our  ignorance,  it  is  an  ocean  of  energy,  beauty  and  joy  that  intoxicates 
the  soul. 

Lisa  (Jumping  to  her  feet).  Pavel,  that  was  good.  Children  of  the  sun? 
That  means  me  too?    Me  too,  does  it  not?    Does  it  not,  Pavel?    Me  too? 

Protassoff.     Yes,  yes.     You  too.     Everybody.     Yes,  of  course. 

Lisa.  Yes?  This  is  good.  I  cannot  say  how  good  it  is.  Children  of 
the  sun  !  Yes?  But  my  soul  is  split  in  two,  is  torn.  .  Listen  :  {Reads  at 
first  with  eyes  closed.) 

The  eagle  soars  proudly  skyward. 
How  glisten  his  powerful  wings. 
And  fain  I  would  follow  the  eagle 
To  join  his  celestial  flight. 
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I  will.     But  my  eflForts  are  fruitless, 

Tm  a  daughter  of  this  poor  earth. 

And  the  wings  of  my  soul  have  been  dragging 

So  long  in  the  dust  and  the  mire. 

I  love  your  daring  discussions, 
I  am  charmed  with  your  radiant  dreams, 
But  I  know,  too,  of  sun-shunned  dwellings. 
And  the  creatures  that  live  there  are  blind. 

/ 
To  beautiful  thoughts  they  are  strangers. 
And  sun  does  not  cheer  their  eye, 
They  live  in  a  bitter  oppression. 
And  they  lack  attention  and  love. 

Between  you  and  me  they  are  standing 
Like  a  gloomy  and  silent  wall, 
Ah,  say  with  what  words  of  enchantment, 
Could  I  draw  them  all  in  my  flight? 

(For  a  few  moments  they  all  regard  her  in  silence,  Vaghin  is  dis^ 
pleased  with  her  emotion,) 

Protassoff.     How  is  that  Lisa  ?     You  write  verses .? 

Elena,     You  spoke  well,  Lisa,  I  understand  you. 

Vaghin.  Pardon  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Elisaveta  Feodorovna, 
I  know  other  verses  which  may  be  a  reply  to  you. 

Lisa,     Read  them. 

^^aghin.    Like  sparks  which  soar  through  the  darkness 
Lonely  we  go  through  life, 
But  we  are  the  seed  of  the  future, 
The  signals  of  better  things. 

Let  us  serve  in  the  radiant  temple, 

Of  liberty,  beauty  and  truth. 

And  teach  those  benighted  blind  creatures 

To  join  in  the  eagles'  flight. 

Protassoff,     Fine,  Dimitri.     Simply  great. 

Melanie  {Ecstatically).     Lord,  how  beautiful.     Elena  Nicolaievna,  1 
understand  her,  I  do.     {Weeps,) 
Elena,    Calm  yourself,  don't. 
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Lisa  (Sadly).  How  you  all  rejoice  I  And  I  grieve  to  see  so  many 
bright  thoughts  scintillate  and  vanish  like  sparks  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
without  throwing  any  light  on  the  people's  path.    This  makes  me  sad. 

Melanie  (Kissing  Protassoff's  hand).     You  radiant  saint.  Thank  you  ! 

Protassoff  (In  confusion).  But  please?  Why  do  you  do  that?  My 
hands  may  be  unclean. 

Melanie.    They  cannot  be. 

Lisa.     Boris  Nicolaievitch,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Tchepurny.     Nothing,  I  am  listening. 

Lisa.     Was  I  right  ? 

Tchepurny.    The  truth  is  with  you. 

Lisa.     It  really  is? 

Melanie  (to  Elena).  I  shall  go,  dearest.  (Goes  into  the  house,  followed 
by  Elena.) 

Tchepurny.     But  the  beauty  is  with  him. 

Vaghin.     But  what  is  better  ? 

Tchepurny.     Well,  beauty  is  better,  but  people  need  the  truth  more. 

Lisa.     But  what  do  you  need  more  ? 

Tchepurny.     I  don't  know,  I  should  prefer  a  modicum  of  each. 

Elena  (Coming  out).     Pavel,  Melanie  Nicolaievna  is  calling  you. 

Protassoff.  Lena,  why  did  she  kiss  my  hand?  How  stupid  and  dis- 
agreeable I 

Elena  (Smiling).     You  must  bear  with  her. 

Protassoff  (Going).  Such  fat  lips  too  !  What  does  she  want?  (From 
behind  the  terrace  Avodtya  is  heard  screaming  pitifully.) 

Avdotya.     You  lie,  you  dog  ! 

Lisa  (Shuddering).     What  is  this?     What  is  this? 

Avdotya  (Rushing  in).    Missed  me,  you  devil ! 

Tegor  (With  a  large  piece  of  kindling  wood  in  his  hand).  Stop,  I  tell 
you  . .  . 

Lisa.    Merciful  Heavens,  hide  her  ! 

Avdotya  (Running  up  the  porch).     Ladies,  gentlemen,  he  is  killing  me. 

Elena.    Come  in,  quick. 

Avdotya  (to  her  husband.)  Aha,  fooled  you  this  time  !  (Goes  into  the 
house  with  Elena.) 

Tchepurny.    That  drunkard  again  !     (To  Lisa.)     Will  you  please  go 


m! 


Lisa.     Stop  him,  stop  him,  for  God's  sake. 

Troshin  (from  behind  the  corner.)     Yegor  ResvofF,  proceed  cautiously. 

Tchepurny  (To  Yegor).     You  get  out ! 
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Vaghin.    Chase  him  away. 

(Protassoff,  followed  A^Melanie,  comes  rushing  out  of  the  house.) 

Protassoff.     Yegor?     At  it  again? 

Yegor  (To  Tchepurny).    Go  to  the  devil  yourself,  give  me  my  wife. 

Protassoff.     You  have  gone  crazy,  Yegor. 

Troshin.     A  wife  is  the  property  of  her  husband,  sir.     Very  simple. 

Yegor.    You  can't  hide  her.     TU  go  in  and  get  her ! 

(Roman  enters,  sleepy.     Stands  behind  Yegor.) 

Roman.     Here,  Yegor,  hold  your  noise. 

Tchepurny.    Try  to  go  in  ! 

Lisa.     Boris  Nicolaievitch,  he  has  a  piece  of  wood  in  his  hand. 

Tchepurny.    Don't  worry,  but  you  better  go  in  the  house. 

Protassoff.     Yes,  Lisa,  go  in. 

Yegor.  Give  her  to  me?  What's  the  matter  with  you?  It's  my 
private  business. 

Melanie.     Porter,  call  a  policeman. 

Roman.    Yegor,  I  am  going  for  the  police. 

Yegor.    Listen  to  me,  master !    A  visitor  called  on  me . . 

Troshin.    Very  simple  ! 

Yegor.     An  educated  man,  sir,  a  man  with  a  soul ! 

Troshin.     Perfectly  correct,  sir. 

Yegor.    And  she  slings  a  dirty  wet  rag  in  his  mug ! 

Troshin.  An  unimpeachable  fact,  sir.  Only  not  in  his  mug,  but  in 
his  face,  Yegor. 

Protassoff.     Yegor,  good  fellow,  be  a  man,  be  a  man. 

Yegor.     Bring  out  my  wife. 

Vaghin.     Devil,  what  a  face  ! 

Melanie.  Porter,  I  told  you  to  call  a  policeman.  Hold  him,  seize 
him. 

Roman.     I'm  really  going,  Yegor,  you  better. . 

Yegor  {Walking  up  the  porch  steps).  If  you  don't  understand  plain 
language  ... 

Lisa.     Run,  he  is  coming  up,  he  means  to  kill. . 

Tchepurny  {Going  to  meet  Yegor;  with  clenched  teeth).     Well,  strike. . 

Protassoff.  Lisa,  go  in.  {Leads  her  into  the  house  by  force.  Melanie 
follows  them.) 

Yegor.     Let  go .  .{Aims  his  piece  of  wood). 

Tchepurny  {Looking  into  his  eyes).    Go  ahead. 

Yegor.     I'll  hit! 

Tchepurny  {Quietly).     You  lie,  you  cur  ! 
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Yegor.     Stop  your  barking. 

Tchepurny.     Why  don't  you  strike? 

Yegor.     Strike  yourself  (Throws  down  his  weapon). 

Tchepurny.    Now  off  with  you.     Do  you  hear  me  ? 

Troshin  (Hopelessly).     ResvofF,  withdraw. 

Yegor  (Retiring).     Such  a  devil ! 

Tchepurny  (Contemptuously).     A  mongrel  cur  ! 

Troshin  (To  Vaghin).  Bon  soir,  m^sieu.  But  the  family  sanctuary 
must  remain  inviolate. 

Vaghin.     Be  gone. 

Tchepurny  (Descending  the  porch  steps  and  advancing  fo  Yegor).  Get 
out,  will  you?  If  it  were  not  for  the  ladies,  I  would  teach  the  two  of  you 
a  lesson. 

Troshin  (Disappearing  after  Yegor).  I  am  submitting  to  force.  Very 
simple. 

Tchepurny  (Returning  to  the  porch).    The  darned  brute  ! 

Vaghin.     Well,  well.  .1  enjoyed  watching  your  expression. 

Protassoff.     Have  you  chased  him  away? 

Lisa  (Rushing  out)    Did  he  hit  you?    Did  he  touch  you? 

Tchepurny.  That  is  not  so  simple  a  matter.  (Elena  and  Melanie 
enter.) 

Protassoff.  What  a  nuisance.  I  shall  not  give  him  any  morework^ 
I  am  so  excited.    My  hands  are  trembling,  look,  Elena. 

Vaghin.     But  he  is  capable  of  murder. 

Tchepurny  (Smiling).  Well,  colleague,  how  about  him?  How  about 
brutes  like  him?    Are  they  too  the  children  of  the  sun? 

Lisa  (Suddenly).  You  lied,  Pavel.  It  will  come  to  nothing.  Life 
is  full  of  brutes.  Why  speak  of  the  joys  of  the  future?  Why?  Why 
deceive  yourselves  and  others?  You  have  left  the  people  far  behind.  You 
are  solitary,  wretched  little  creatures.  Do  you  really  fail  to  grasp  the 
horror  of  this  life?  You  are  surrounded  by  enemies.  .Brutes  are  every- 
where. Cruelty  must  be  destroyed.  Hatred  must  be  conquered.  Under- 
stand me,  do  understand  me  !     (Goes  into  hysterics.) 

ACT  III 

Stage  setting  same  as  Act  I.     Cloudy  and  threatening.     Elena  in  an 
armchair  near  the  corner.     Lisa  excitedly  pacing  the  floor. 
Elena.    Do  not  excite  yourself. 
Lisa.     I  am  ill,  but  my  thoughts  are  sound. 
Elena.    Does  anyone  state  the  contrary? 
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Lisa,  My  words  are  plain  and  tasteless.  They  bore  you.  You 
don't  like  to  feel  the  tragic  truth  of  life. 

Elena.     You  exaggerate  so . . 

Lisa.  No,  I  don't.  Just  look  at  the  abyss  which  divides  you  from 
your  cook. 

Elena.  But  will  it  vanish  if  I  shall  stand  on  its  edge  and  weep,  trem- 
bling with  fear.^ 

Lisa.  And  can  you  live  calmly  knowing  that  people  do  not  under- 
stand your  soul.^  I  cannot.  I  fear  those  who  do  not  understand  me. 
This  is  the  secret  of  my  illness.  Elena,  sacrifices  are  called  for.  Do  you 
understand?    One  must  bring  self  to  sacrifice  self. 

Elena.  To  sacrifice  oneself?  Good,  if  done  willingly,  with  joy,  in  the 
madness  of  ecstasy.  But  to  force  oneself,  Lisa?  No,  it  would  be  un- 
worthy of  a  human  being. 

Antonovna  (^From  the  dining  room).     Elena  Nicolaievna. 

Lisa  (In  annoyance).     What  is  it,  nurse? 

Antonovna.     Hush,  not  you.    The  landlord  is  here. 

Lisa.  Let  him  wait,  nurse.  Go.  (Exit  Antonovna.)  Am  I  wrong 
then  ? 

Elena.     I  did  not  say  so. 

Lisa.     Do  you  realize  how  lonely  we  all  are? 

Elena.     No,  I  don't  feel  that. 

Lisa.  You  simply  don't  wish  to  speak  to  me .  .They  have  all  grown 
tired  of  me.  You  want  to  enjoy  life  and  to  ignore  that  which  is  crude  and 
horrible. 

Elena.     How  can  you  force  yourself  to  feel  ? 

Lisa.  And  you?  Is  not  yours  a  hard  life?  But  you  are  proud,  and 
you  will  not  admit  it.     I  see  your  relations  with  Pavel. 

Elena.     Let  us  leave  that. 

Lisa  (Triumphantly).     Ah  !     It  hurt?     Did  it  not? 

Elena.     No,  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  subject. 

Lisa.  It  did  hurt.  Let  it  hurt.  It  will  revive  you.  You  are  lonely, 
Elena.     You  are  unhappy. 

Elena.     Lisa,  this  joy  is  not  a  good  joy.     What  do  you  want? 

Lisa.  What  do  I  want?  (Pause.  Frightened.)  I  don't  know  that. 
I  don't  know  that.  I  would  like  to  live,  but  don't  know  how.  .cannot. 
I  imagine  I  have  no  right  to  live  as  I  would.  I  would  like  to  call  my  soul 
my  own.  my  own.  .1  would  like  to  shake  off  that  fear  and  rest,  but  none 
will  help. 

Elena  (Clasping  her  hand).     Pardon  me,  but  is  not  Tchepurny  . .  . 
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Lisa.  What  right  have  I?  I  am  sick,  am  I  not?  You  all  say  so. 
You  all  frequently  say  so.  Too  frequently.  Let  me.  .1  cannot  speak  of 
this.  Go.  Let  me.  {Hurriedly  goes  to  her  room.  Elena,  with  a  deep 
sigh  J  paces  the  floory  holding  her  head  in  her  hands.  Stops  before  the  portrait 
of  her  husbandy  regards  iV,  biting  her  lips  nervously.     Her  hands  drop.) 

Elena  (half  aloud).     Farewell. 

Antonovna  (Enters).    May  the  landlord  come  in  now? 

Elena.     Admit  him. 

Antonovna  (Outside).     You  may  go  in,  Nazar  Avdeievitch. 

Nazar.     Long  health  to  you,  ma*am. 

Elena  (Nodding).     What  do  you  wish? 

Nazar  (Smiling  in  confusion).  Pardon  me,  but  it's  Pavel  Feodoro- 
vitch  I  am  looking  for. 

Elena.     He  is  engaged. 

Nazar.     Hardly  know  how  to  broach  the  subject  to  you,  ma'am. 

Elena.     Speak,  I  shall  tell  him. 

Nazar.    The  subject  is  a  little .  . 

Elena.     Just  as  you  please. 

Nazar.  Well,  what's  the  odds?  The  police,  ma'am,  complains  about 
the  odors.     Regarding  the  drains  and  other  places. 

Elena  (Frowning.     What  has  my  husband  to  do  with  this? 

Nazar.  Well,  of  course,  he  is  human  like  the  rest  of  us.  .AH  of  us 
were  born  in  sin.  But  the  police  on  account  of  the  cholera  is  particularly 
strict.  There  must  be  no  odors.  The  police  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion that  it's  perfectly  natural,  ma'am.  And  even  threatens  me  with  a 
fine  of  three  hundred  rubles. 

Elena  (With  repulsion).     What  do  you  want? 

Nazar.  I  wanted  to  consult  him,  ma'am.  Concerning  as  it  were 
some  chemical  means,  by  way  of  sprinkling  against  the  odor. . 

Elena    (Indignantly).     What    a Controlling   herself).     All    right, 

I  shall  speak  to  him.    Good-bye. 

Nazar.     Will  you  speak  to  him  soon  ? 

Elena  (Going).     Nurse  will  bring  you  the  answer. 

Nazar  (Pursuing  her  with  a  glance).  Deeply  touched,  ma'am.  Whew, 
how  proud  !     Wait,  some  day  I'll  humble  you. 

(Exit.     Protassoff,  and  Elena  enter.) 

Protassoff.     And  kindly  send  for  Yegor,  Lena. 

Elena.     Yegor  again? 

Protassoff.  What  can  I  do  without  him?  He  is  so  skillful.  He 
grasps  your  idea  so  quickly.     Look,  he  made  me  a  little  furnace,  and  it's  a 
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work  of  art.     Beautiful.     What  a  dark,  dull  day.    No  sitting  to-day? 

Elena.    No.    When  can  I  have  a  few  minutes  with  you  i 

Protassoff.  Leave  that  until  evening,  please.  I  shall  be  disengaged 
this  evening.     Do  you  feel  bored  ?    Where  is  Dimitri  ? 

Elena.  I  presume  he  has  other  business  to  attend  to  besides  the  duty 
of  entertaining  me. 

Protassoff  (missing  the  point).  Yes,  probably.  But  do  you  know 
lately  I  have  observed  something  new  in  your  face,  something  full  of  mean- 
ing. 

Elena.     Indeed  ? 

Protassoff.  Yes,  yes.  But  I  —  vanish  like  smoke.  (Hurries  to  his 
apartments.) 

Fima  (entering).    Ma'am,  please  permit  me  to  go. 

Elena.     But  who  will  be  on  duty? 

Fima.     I  mean  I  wish  to  leave  the  service  altogether. 

Elena.     All  right,  but  first  of  all  call  Yegor. 

Fima  (firmly).     I  shall  not  go  to  Yegor's. 

Elena.     Why.? 

Fima.    Just  so.     I  shan't  go  there. 

Elena.    Call  the  nurse. 

Fima.    She  has  gone  for  a  walk  to  the  cemetery. 

Elena.  You  may  go  when  she  comes.  Send  me  the  porter,  can  you  do 
that.? 

Fima.    Yes,  ma'am.     And  kindly  let  me  go  to-day. 

Elena  (after  her).     Very  good. 

Tchepurny  (in  the  doorway  from  the  porch).  Why  are  your  doors  open 
to-day?    Good  morning. 

Elena  (offering  her  hand).  I  don't  know.  The  servants  seem  to  be  so 
distrait  this  morning. 

Tchepurny.    They  are  scared  of  the  cholera. 

Elena.    They  say  that  it  is  spreading. 

Tchepurny.    Yes,  somewhat.  .  Is  Elisaveta  Feodorovna  at  home  ? 

Elena.     She  is  in  her  rooms. 

Tchepurny.     And  her  health? 

Elena.     Fairly  good.     As  usual  not  excellent. 

Tchepurny  (careworn).     Yes.  .  A  tragic  soul.  . 

Elena.  Pardon  me,  Boris  Nicolaievitch,  if  I  interfere  in  what  is  not  my 
business,  but  do  you  mind  ? 

Tchepurny.     Ah,  what  is  it  ? 

Elena.     She  told  me  that  you  had  proposed  to  her. 
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Tchepurny  {quickly).     And  how  did  she  speak? 
Elena.     What  do  you  mean? 

Tchepurny,     How  did  she  look ?     What  was  her  mien?     Did  she  make 
a  face  ?     Did  she  mock  ? 

Elena  (in  surprise).     What  makes  you  think  so?     She  spoke  with  joy. 

Tchepurny.     No,  was  she  really? 

Elena.     She  spoke  with  a  quiet  joy  and  so  pleasantly. 

Tchepurny.     I'm  a  fool.     You  know  Fm  an  ass  ! 

Roman.     Was  I  called  here  ? 

Tchepurny.  Nobody  called  you,  I  was  calling  myself  those  names, 
good  fellow. 

Elena.     I  had  called  him.    Go  for  Yegor,  the  locksmith. 

Roman.     Yegor,  ma'am? 

Elena.     Yes. 

Roman.     Right  now  ? 

Elena.    Yes,  yes. 

Roman.    Oh,  very  well.     (Exit.) 

Tchepurny  (overjoyed).  Let  me  have  your  hand,  I  must  kiss  it.  You 
have  made  me  happy.  There  you  are.  It  comes  unexpectedly,  whether 
it  be  a  calamity  or  good  fortune. 

Elena.     Pardon  me,  but  I  don't  understand  you. 

Tchepurny.  My  Lord  !  Why  don't  you?  Did  she  speak  of  my  pro- 
posal of  marriage  with  joy? 

Elena.    Yes,  I  assure  you. 

Tchepurny  (triumphantly).     And  yet  she  refused  me. 

Elena  (smiling).     Pardon  me,  but  it  sounds  so  funny. 

Tchepurny.  It  is  funny.  It's  just  as  I  thought.  She  refuses  to 
marry  me  not  because  she  dislikes  me,  but  because  she  fears  her  sickness. 

Elena.     You  are  right. 

Tchepurny.  Now  I  know  what  I  shall  do.  I  shall  have  easy  sailing. 
What  a  lucky  chance.    Chance  is  a  great  thing. 

Elena.     But  you  must  change  your  tie.     She  dislikes  red. 

Tchepurny  (smiling).  I  put  it  on  purposely.  To  tease  her.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  now,  whether  it  is  green  or  red.  It's  all  the  same, 
but  I  could  not  stay  without  a  tie.  (Going.)  Thank  you.  (Yegor 
appears  in  the  doorwayj  much  perturbed^  unkempt.)  A  stranger,  come  in. 
Let's  be  friends.    Good.     Ah  you,  savage  I 

Elena  (to  Yegor).     I  shall  call  master  at  once. 

Tegor  (brokenly).     Wait,  ma'am. 

Elena.     What  is  it? 
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Yegor.     Wife  is  sick. 

Elena.     What  is  the  trouble  with  her. 
Yegor.     Vomiting. 

Elena  {disquieted).     Has  she  been  sick  long? 

Yegor.     Since  morning.     And  she's  calling  you  all  the  time.     *  Call  the 
madame/  she  says,  *  or  FU  perish.' 

Elena.    Why  didn't  you  call  me?     Shame  ! 

Yegor.     I  was  ashamed  of  myself.    Made  too  much  scandal   here 
yesterday. 

Elena.    Nonsense.     I  am  going  to  see  her. 

Yegor.     Wait.  .  I  am  afraid. 

Elena.    Of  what  ? 

Yegor.    Maybe  it's  cholera. 

Elena.     Rubbish  !     Why  be  afraid  ? 

Yegor  {begging  and  yet  almost  imperiously).    Cure  her,  Elena  Nico- 
laievna  ! 

Elena.     A  doctor  must  be  called.    Go  and  fetch  him. 

Yegor.    No,  no  doctors  !     I  don't  believe  in  them.     You  alone. 

Protassoff  {enters).     Ah,  you  are  here,  my  warrior. 

Elena.     Pavel,  wait,  his  wife  is  sick. 

Protassoff.     I  suppose  it's  from  your  beatings.  . 

Elena.     He  thinks  it's  the  cholera.     I  am  going  there. 

Protassoff  {nervously).     You  —  there?    No,  Lena,  please  don't.     Why 
you? 

Elena  {surprised).     But  why  not  ? 

Protassoff.     It  may  be  the  cholera. 

Yegor  {With  a  dull  roar).    Then  she  must  die?     Are  we  not  human? 

Elena.     Be  still,  Yegor.  .  Pavel,  how  awkwardly.  . 

Protassoff.  What  do  you  know,  Lena  ?  You  are  no  doctor.  And  this 
is  no  joke.     It  is  actually  dangerous. 

Yegor  {wrathfully).  And  to  those  who  are  perishing  is  it  not  dan- 
gerous ? 

Protassoff  {to  Yegor).     Please  don't  shout  at  me. 

Elena  {reproachfully).     Pavel !     Let  us  go,  Yegor  ! 

Protassoff.  I  am  going  too.  This  is  very  injudicious,  Lena.  .  {The 
three  go  into  dining  roomy  Yegor  leading  the  way.     Their  voices  are  heard.) 

Elena.     Return  and  order  the  carriage  by  telephone. 

Protassoff.  It's  a  case  for  a  doctor  and  not  for  you.  What  are  you? 
{Returns  in  agitation.)  What  is  she  in  this  case?  Nurse  !  Devil  take  it ! 
She  refused  to  let  me  go  along!     Fima  !    Or  nurse  !     {Fima  comes  in  on 
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the  run.)  I  am  shouting  and  shouting  and  you  are  admiring  yourself  in 
some  mirror. 

Fima  {offended).     Not  at  all.  .  I  was  cleaning  knives. 

Protassoff.     Drop  the  knives  and  go  to  Yegor's. 

Fima  {determinedly).     I  shan't  go  there. 

Protassoff.     Why?    Madame  is  there. 

Fima.    That  makes  no  difference. 

Protassoff.     But  why.? 

Fima.    Cholera  is  there. 

Protassoff  {mocking  her).  Cholera  !  But  madame  has  gone  there. 
{Bell) 

Fima.     Bell,  sir ! 

Protassoff.  Is  that  so.?  Then  go  and  open  the  door.  {Exit  Fima.) 
I  have  forgotten  about  the  telephone.  The  devil !  (Melanie  enters)  Ah, 
is  it  you.?  Do  you  know  the  news?  we  have  cholera  out  in  our  yard. 
Funny,  isn't  it?  And  Elena  went  to  play  the  doctor.  How  do  you  like 
that? 

Melanie.  You  don't  say !  And  my  neighbor,  the  colonel,  had  his 
cook  taken  away  yesterday.  And  Elena  Nicolaievna  has  gone  there? 
What  for? 

Protassoff.    That  is  an  unfathomable  secret. 

Melanie.     And  you  let  her?     How  could  you? 

Protassoff,  How?  I  don't  know.  Yes,  that  telephone  message. 
{Runs  to  his  room.) 

Fima  {out  of  the  dining  room).     How  do  you  do,  Melanie  Nicolaievna. 

Melanie  {in  an  unfriendly  tone).     How  are  you,  my  beauty? 

Fima.     I  have  a  great  favor  to  ask  of  you. 

Melanie.     What  is  it? 

Fima.     I  am  going  to  get  married. 

Melanie.     Indeed? 

Fima.    To  a  respectable  man.    To  a  highly  respectable  man. 

Melanie.     Who  is  he  ? 

Fima.     A  neighbor  of  yours. 

Melanie  (jumps  up  in  surprise).     Not  the  colonel? 

Fima  {modestly).  Ah,  no,  that's  above  me.  Wassili  Wassilievitch 
Kotcherine. 

Melanie.  That  old  devil?  Fie!  He  is  almost  sixty.  Suffering  from 
rheumatism,  too.  How  can  you  make  up  your  mind  to  do  such  a  thing? 
But  he  certainly  has  money.  Girl,  girl !  I  feel  sorry  for  you.  Drop  him 
with  his  money. 
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Fima.    My  mind  is  all  made  up  and  arrangements  are  made. 

Melanie.    Too  bad,  what  do  you  want  of  me  ? 

Fima.  Being  an  orphan,  won't  you  act  the  mother's  part  and  give  me 
away  at  the  wedding? 

Melanie  (with  a  mocking  grimace).  There  !  How  much  did  you  sell 
me  out  for  to  Elena  Nicolaievna. 

Fima  {taken  hack).     I  ? 

Melanie.     Yes,     you!     Hey? 

Fima  (quickly  recovering).  Too  bad  !  I  thought  you  having  sold  your- 
self once  to  an  old  man.  .  . 

Melanie  (Crushed).     How.  .     How.  . 

Fima.    Might  help  me  out. 

Melanie  (Brokenly)     .  .  Dare  you? 

Fima  (calmly  and  cruelly).  You  know  very  well  yourself  that  an 
arrangement  like  this  is  better  than  to  go  in  the  street.  It's  one  against 
a  hundred. 

Melanie  (whispering  terrorstricken).  Go.  .  Go  away.  .  I  shall  give 
you  money.  .  but  leave  me.  .  go  away !     I  shall  pay.  . 

Fima.    Thank  you,  ma'am !     When  will  you  give.  . 

Melanie.    Go  away,  I  have  nothing  with  me. 

Fima.     I  shall  come  to  see  you  this  evening.  .     Don't  you  fool  me. 

Melanie.  No !  Go,  for  God's  sake !  (Fima  goesj  taking  her  time. 
Melanie  drops  heavily  into  an  armchair  and  weeps  in  agony.) 

Protassoff  (Entering).  Has  she  not  come  back?  What  is  the  matter 
with  you?    What  is  the  trouble? 

Melanie  (Kneeling  before  him).     Saint  of  God,  save  me  a  sinner! 

Protassoff  (Astounded).  What  did  you  say?  Stand  up  !  Why  all 
this? 

Melanie  (Embracing  his  feet).  I  am  sinking  in  the  mire.  •  sinking 
in  my  worthlessness.  .  Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me.  .  Who  is  better 
than  you  on  earth? 

Protassoff  (Frightened).  But  pardon  me,  I  shall  fall,  if  you  don't 
stop.     And  don't  kiss  my  trousers.     What  is  the  matter  with  you? 

Melanie.  I  have  sinned  and  have  ruined  my  soul.  Cleanse  me- 
Who  can  do  it  but  you? 

Protassoff  (Trying  to  understand  her).  You  better  sit  down.  Or 
rather  get  up.    Now  take  a  seat.     What  is  it  you  wish? 

Melanie.  Take  me  to  yourself.  Permit  me  to  live  near  you.  Only 
let  me  see  you,  hear  you  every  day.  I  am  rich.  .  Take  all  I  have.  Build 
yourself  a  cabinet  for  your  science.     A  high  tower !    Go  up  high  !     Live 
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there  on  high !  But  I  shall  stand  below,  at  the  threshold,  and  will  admit 
none.     Sell  all  my  houses,  all  my  land,  and  take  all. 

Protassoff  (Smiling).  Excuse  me.  .  But  it's  quite  an  idea.  .  . 
The  deuce  !    That  might  make  a  splendid  laboratory ! 

Melanie  (Overjoyed).  Yes,  yes.  .  And  take  me  too,  so  that  I  might 
always  see  you.  Do  not  speak  to  me,  I  won't  need  it.  Just  look  at  me 
sometime.  Just  throw  me  an  occasional  smile.  If  you  had  a  dog,  would 
you  not  sometime  smile  on  him?  Would  you  not  sometime  caress  him.? 
Let  me  then  be.  .  your  dog. 

Protassoff  (Worriedly).  But  wait !  What  is  all  this  for?  It  is  odd.  . 
So  unnecessary.  .  You  know  I  am  astounded.  Could  I  know  that  you 
would  become  so  fascinated  ? 

Melanie  (Without  listening  to  him).  I  am  stupid,  as  dense  as  a  log. 
Your  books,  you  know,  I  never  understood.  Do  you  think  I  ever  read 
them? 

Protassoff  (Dumbfounded).     No?     But  what  then? 

Melanie.  Dearest,  I  used  to  kiss  them.  I  would  look  at  them  and 
find  them  full  of  words  which  none  but  you  could  understand  and  I  would 
kiss  them. 

Protassoff  (In  confusion).  This  accounts  for  the  spots  on  the  bind- 
ings.    But  why  kiss  books?     It  is  a  sort  of  a  fetishism. 

Melanie.  But  understand  me,  I  love  you.  I  feel  so  happy  beside 
you,  so  pure  and  bright.  .    Man  of  God,  I  love  you. 

Protassoff  (In  a  low  tone^  with  astonishment).     Pardon  me,  but  how.  . 

Melanie.  1  love  you  like  a  dog.  I  cannot  speak,  but  I  can  remain 
dumb.  I  was  dumb  for  years,  while  they  were  tearing  my  heart  into 
shreds. 

Protassoff  (Suddenly  conceiving  hope  that  he  has  misunderstood  her). 
Excuse  me.  .  I  cannot  grasp  your  fundamental  idea.  Perhaps.  .  per- 
haps you  might  find  it  more  convenient  to  speak  to  Lena  about  this? 

Melanie.  I  have  spoken  to  her.  She  is  beautiful.  She  knows 
that  you  do  not  love  her. 

Protassoff  (Jumping  up).     How?     I  don't  love  her?  1    Now  you.  . 

Melanie.  She  knows  it  all,  she  feels  it.  She  is  good.  But  why  two 
flames  together?     She  is  proud. 

Protassoff  (In  confusion).  You  know  all  this  is  so  mixed  up.  In 
other  words  I  have  never  been  in  a  more  absurd  situation. 

Melanie.  But  when  you  and  I  will  be  together.  .  .  When  you  will  be 
mine.  . 

Protassoff   (With    a    show    of  irritation).     Wha-a-t?     How    'mine'? 
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(Regards  her  with  a  little  fear).  Melanie  Nicolaievna.  You  must  explain 
yourself.  Pardon  me  for  asking  a  pointblank  question  :  Perhaps  you 
have  fallen  in  love  with  me? 

Melanie  {Regards  him  for  a  few  moments  and  continues  with  a  hopeless 
tone).  But  what  have  I  been  talking  about  all  this  time?  Darling.  1 
have  been  speaking  about  this  very  thing. 

Protassoff.  Indeed.  Pardon  me.  I  thought.  .  I  thought.  .  ,  some- 
thing else. 

Melanie  (half  aloud).     I  suppose  that  I  have  gone  crazy? 

Protassoff  (Nervously  pacing  the  floor).  Of  course.  .  I  am  very 
grateful.  .  and  deeply  touched.  .  But  to  my  regret.  .  .  I  am  a  married 
man.  .  No,  no,  I  didn't  mean  that.  .  You  see,  this  cannot  be  solved 
all  at  once.  No.  But  you  know,  Lena,  need  not  know  about  all  this. 
We  will  straighten  this  out  somehow  between  ourselves. 

Melanie.     But  she  knows  it  already. 

Protassoff  (In  despair).     Knows  what? 

(TcHEPURNY  and  Lisa  descend  the  stairway.  They  silently  cross  the 
room  towards  the  porch.    TcHEPURNY  is  grimly  calm.     Lisa  is  agitated.) 

Melanie.     Hush,  some  one  is  coming.    My  brother. 

Protassoff  (To  his  sister).     Ahem  !     You  are  going? 

Tchepurny.    Going,  yes.     (Pause.) 

Protassoff  (Sincerely).  Melanie  Nicolaievna,  will  you  not  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  an  extraordinary  situation?  An  impossible  situation. 
Perhaps  I  seem  funny  to  you  and  this  offends  you.  But  my  good 
friend,  this  is  all  so  strange  and  so  unnecessary  to  me. 

Melanie.     Unnecessary  ? 

Protassoff.  Absolutely.  Pardon  me,  and  I  shall  have  to  tell  Lena 
all  about  this.  Then  I  shall  go.  She  is  still  there  and  it  annoys  me.  I 
must  tell  her.  Do  not  be  angry.  (Goes  to  his  room.  Melanie  follows 
himy  but  returns  broken  and  crushed.) 

Melanie  (To  herself.)  Did  not  reach  him.  What  a  shame.  (Elena 
enters  from  the  porch.)     Dearest  friend,  take  pity  on  a  fool. 

Elena.     What  is  the  matter?    Did  you  speak  to  Pavel? 

Melanie.     I  told  him  all.  . 

Elena.     And  he?     Well? 

Melanie.     All  my  words,  alt  my  love,  all  was  lost  on  him. 

Elena  (Candidly).     I  feel  sorry  for  you.  .  What  did  he  say? 

Melanie.  I  don't  know.  Nothing  touched  him.  Nothing  reached 
his  heart.  You  cannot  soil  fire.  I  knelt  before  him.  .  .  and  he  did  not 
understand  me. 
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Elena.     I  told  you  to  wait.     I  should  have  asked  him  first. 

Melanie.  And  I  feared  that  you  would  deceive  me.  I  gave  him  all. 
All  my  money,  the  price  of  my  souFs  shame,  he  would  not  accept  it.  Who 
else  would  have  refused  it.?    None  but  he. 

Protassoff  {Enters  with  his  hat  in  his  hand).  Elena,  immediately 
into  the  tub.  Have  all  your  garments  burned.  Fima  1  Get  the  bath 
ready.     Fima  !    That  girl  is  a  myth  and  not  a  servant,  the  devil  take  her  I 

Elena.  Don't  worry.  My  bath  is  ready,  and  I  shall  attend  to  every- 
thing. 

Protassoff.     Please  do,  cholera  is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Elena  (Going).     All  right,  I  am  going. 

(Protassoff  sees  his  wife  to  the  door^  then  looks  furtively  at  Melanie. 
She  looks  guiltily  to  the  ground^  with  her  head  bowed?) 

Protassoff.     What  a  cloudy  and  disagreeable  day. 

Melanie  (Quietly).     Yes. 

Protassoff.     And  this  cholera,  too.     So  out  of  place. 

Melanie.    Certainly  very  unexpected. 

Protassoff.     And  my  refrigerator  broke  down. 

Melanie.     Pavel  Feodorovitch,  forgive  me. 

Protassoff  (Cautiously).     What  do  you  mean? 

Melanie.     Forget  all  I  have  been  speaking  to  you  about. 

Protassoff  (Pleased).     Do  you  mean  it? 

Melanie.     I  do.     I  was  stupid.  .  impertinent. 

Protassoff.  Melanie  Nicolaievna,  I  am  very  fond  of  you.  .  That 
is,  I  respect  you.  You  are  so  remarkably  direct  and  whole-souled.  You 
take  such  a  warm  interest  in  everything.  But  that  was  so  really  super- 
fluous, that  is — ^what  you  were  telling  me.  Let  us  be  good  friends,  and 
that  will  be  all.     All  people  should  be  friends,  should  they  not? 

Melanie.     I  feel  ashamed  to  look  at  you. 

Protassoff.  Let  us  forget  that.  Give  me  your  hand.  It  is  wonder- 
ful !  How  good  people  are !  How  much  simplicity,  how  much  sense 
they  have,  and  how  apt  they  are  to  understand  one  another !  I  love  the 
people.    They  are  amazingly  interesting  creatures. 

Melanie  (Smiling).  I  have  never  seen  people.  .  I  have  lived  among 
vendors.  My  husband  sold  meat.  What  people  are  I  have  only  learned 
in  your  house.  .  And  at  once  I  wanted  to  buy.  . 

Protassoff.     How  can  you  say  such  things.  . 

Melanie.     Don't  listen  to  me.  .  .  I  merely.  .  . 

Protassoff  (With  animation).  I  say,  Melanie  Nicolaievna,  let  us  have 
some  tea. 
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Melanie.  Very  well,  I  shall  go  and  see  Elena  Nicolaievna  and  try 
to  regain  my  composure.  . 

Proiassoff,  And  I  shall  order  the  tea.  You  know  my  refrigerator 
broke  down  on  me,  hang  it  all,  and  Yegor's  wife  was  taken  ill,  so  that  I 
cannot  work  today.  .  (Laughing  goes  to  his  apartments.) 

Melanie  {After  hiniy  with  deep  emotion).  My  sweet  babe,  my  innocent 
babe.  .  (Going  to  Elena.  Antonovna  coming  out  of  the  dining  room, 
angry.     Grumbles.) 

Antonovna.  It  looks  like  a  horde  of  Tartars  had  been  through  the 
house  !  Just  look.  .  Everything  in  wild  disorder,  all  doors  open.  -  No, 
it*s  no  use.  .  Can't  stir  out  of  the  house.  It's  only  the  dead  folks  in  the 
cemetery  who  keep  order,  that's  the  only  spot  where  all  is  peace. 
(Lisa  and  Tchepurny  enter  from  the  porch.)  Lisa,  your  medicine  and 
your  milk  ! 

Lisa  (Angrily).     Be  still.  .  Go  away.  . 

Antonovna.     Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that  1? 

Tchepurny.     Is  it  all  off  then? 

Lisa.  Yes,  Boris  Nicolaievitch.  Never  mention  the  matter  again, 
never ! 

Tchepurny.  Indeed  !  Why  I  have  only  spoken  of  it  to-day,  be- 
cause I  fancied  that  you  were  mistaken . . 

Lisa.  No,  it  is  not  my  illness  which  is  the  obstacle.  .1  do  not  fear  it. 
I  cannot.  .1  will  not  have  children.  .No  one  asks  himself  why  people  are 
born.  I  have  asked  myself  that  question.  There  is  no  room  on  this  earth 
for  personal  life,  not  for  him  who  has  not  the  strength  to  make  the  life  of  the 
whole  world  his  personal  life.     You  say  you  will  go  away? 

Tchepurny  (Calmly).     Very  well.     (Vaghin  enters  from  the  porch.) 

Lisa.  You  will  be  better  off.  And  please  don't  wear  red  ties.  It  is 
vulgar.     How  I  regret  that  you  wore  red  today. 

Vaghin.    What  a  day !    A  regular  October  day. 

Tchepurny.     Yes,  it  is  a  poor  sort  of  a  day. 

Lisa.     Where  do  you  think  of  going? 

Tchepurny  (Calmly).     I?     I  am  going  toMoghilefF. 

Lisa  (  Perturbed) .     Why  there  ? 

Tchepurny.     I  have  there  so  many  acquaintances. 

Vaghin.    Gone  toMoghilefF !     Is  this  not  slang  for  dying? 

Lisa  (With  a  shudder).     What  are  you  saying  !     Fie  ! 

Vaghin.  Are  you  frightened  by  slang?  Do  you  fear  that  Boris 
Nicolaievitch  will  die?     He  will  not  unless  he  shoots  himself. 

Lisa  (Reproachfully  and  nervously).     Why  do  you  say  such  things? 
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Vaghtn.  I  hasten  to  calm  you.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  shooting  himself. 

Antonovna  (From  the  dining  room).     Lisa,  please  pour  the  tea. 

(Lisa goes  silently.) 

Vaghin.  I  plead  guilty  to  an  inclination  to  tease  her.  She  is  posing 
with  her  world-sorrow.  These  mourners  for  the  griefs  of  the  world  are 
unmitigated  bores.  And  anything  unhealthy  arouses  my  instinctive 
animosity. 

Tchepurny.  How  about  that  painting  *On  the  way  to  the  sun  !'  Or 
'what  you  may  call  it .  .Do  you  intend  to  paint  it.^ 

Vaghin.  Most  decidedly.  .A  magnificent  theme,  isn't  it.'^  By  the 
way,  I  need  you  for  that  picture. 

Tchepurny  {Astonished).  Me.?  Where  will  you  find  a  proper  place 
for  me  ?     In  the  hold  ? 

Vaghin  {Looking  at  him  searchingly).  You  have  an  obstinate  fold 
right  over  your  eyes.. It  is  very  characteristic.  Will  you  object  to  my 
sketching  it  right  now? 

Tchepurny.     Sketch  away. 

Vaghin  {Producing  a  sketch-hook).  Splendid.  .Just  a  moment.. 
{Sketches.) 

Tchepurny.     Are  you  fond  of  anecdotes  ? 

Vaghin.     Very .  .  Provided  they  are  not  stupid .  . 

Tchepurny.     Well  I  will  tell  you  one . . 

Vaghin.     Please  do.  .When  I  sketch  I  never  say  a  word. . 

Tchepurny.  So  I  hear.  Well  I  shall  start.  An  English  mission  was 
crossing  the  Channel,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  a  Frenchman  happened  to 
be  on  board.  There  was  a  spirited  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  both 
nations.  There  was  quite  a  great  deal  of  bragging.  The  Englishmen 
said  :  *We  are  everywhere.*  But  the  Frenchman  replied  :  *You  are  wrong. 
Look  at  this  Channel.  Many  French  diplomats  have  drowned  in  it,  but 
never  a  Britisher.*  Then  a  young  Briton,  an  attache  of  the  Embassy, 
jumped  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

Vaghin  {After  a  pause).     Well  and  what? 

Tchepurny.    That's  all. 

Vaghin.    The  whole  anecdote? 

Tchepurny.  Yes.  What  else  do  you  want?  The  young  fellow  met 
his  death  by  drowning  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  his  country. 

Vaghin.    This  may  be  a  marine  anecdote  but  it  lacks  salt. 

Tchepurny.     You  are  clever  at  tying  your  neckties. 

Vaghin.     Do  you  think  so  ?     I  was  taught  by  a  lady. 
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Tchepurny.     And  I  admire  your  choice  of  colors. 

Protassoff  (Enters).  Sketching?  Has  Lena  come  out  yet?  Do  you 
know,  Dimitri,  she  has  been  bothering  with  a  cholera  patient  today.  . 

Vaghin,     What  did  you  say? 

Protassoff.  She  has.  .With  the  wife  of  my  locksmith.  .What  do  you 
think  of  that? 

Vaghin.     I  find  it,  to  say  the  least,  absurd.     How  did  you  permit  it? 

Elena  {Entering).    Could  I  have  been  forbidden? 

Vaghin.     But  this,  .was  not.  .any  of  your  business. 

Elena.     Why  not?     If  I  chose  to  make  it  my  business,  it  was. 

Vaghin.     You  and  . .  .The  devil ! 

Protassoff.  But  she  is  a  plucky  one.  I  was  afraid  for  her,  though. 
Did  you  take  your  drops? 

Vaghin  {Finishing  his  sketch).  That's  all.  Thank  you.  That  is  a 
very  fine  feature . . 

Tchepurny.     I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Lisa  {Calling.     Won't  you  come  and  have  tea? 

Vaghin.  We  are  coming!  (Takes  Tchepurny's  hand  and  they  go 
together). 

Protassoff  (In  a  low  tone).     Elena,  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 

Elena.     Right  now? 

Protassoff  (Hurriedly).  Yes..  An  absurd  incident.  Melanie  Nicolai- 
evna .  .Has  she  gone? 

Elena  (With  a  senile).     She  has.  . 

Protassoff.  Wait,  don't  smile.  I  believe  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
me.  Without  the  least  warning,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  I  swear,  I 
never  gave  her  the  slightest  cause,  Lena.  Why  do  you  smile?  It  is  really 
a  serious  matter.  .It  was  really  painful.  She  wept,  kissed. my  hand,  ..  . 
right  here .  . 

Elena  (Laughing).     Don't,  Pavel .  . 

Protassoff  (Slightly  annoyed).  You  surprise  me.  I  tell  you  she  was 
in  earnest.  She  offered  me  money,  she  said  :  *I  want  to  live  with  thee.' 
She  called  me  'Thou.'  Don't  think  that  I  gave  her  the  slightest  cause  to 
be  familiar.     And  she  somehow  always  smells  of  saltpeter. .  . 

Elena  (Laughing).  I  can't  help  it.. This  is  so  funny.. You  are  so 
funny .  . 

Protassoff  (Mortified).  Why?  It  is  painful  and  not  funny.  It  is 
absurd.  I  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  .1  was  saying  something  to  her,  but 
my  mind  was  quite  upset.     She  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  mind  you. 
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And  she  said  too  that  you  knew  all,  but  I  could  not  make  out  what  *air 
was.     At  first  I  hesitated  about  speaking  to  you. 

Elena  (Sweetly).     I  know  all.  .You  are  a  dear.  . 

Protassoff.     You  know  all?     Why.  .why  did  you  not  warn  me? 

Elena  (As  if  suddenly  recollecting  something;  dryly).  Let  us  leave  it 
till  this  evening. 

Protassoff.  Very  well;  I  want  some  tea.  But  you  know  I  am  so 
glad.  .You  will  then  straighten  out  this  tangle  yourself? 

Lisa  (Calling  from  the  dining  room).     Lena,  come  here. 

Elena.     I  am  coming. 

Protassoff.     You  will  take  this  on  yourself,  will  you  ? 

Elena.    Good.  .Don't  worry.  .Let  us  go.     (Exeunt.) 

Protassoff.  Do  you  know  as  I  was  raising  her  from  the  floor.  .(Fin- 
ishes  his  sentence  in  a  whisper). 

Elena.     Fie,  Pavel,  how  rude  you  are . . 

(For  a  few  moments  the  stage  is  empty.  In  the  dining  room  is  heard 
the  sound  of  voices^  dishes^  etc.  Tchepurny  enters  with  the  words:  *I  shall 
have  a  smoke  here.'  Walks  to  the  window^  with  his  hands  folded  behind 
him.  Then  takes  a  cigarette  from  his  lips  and  sings  softly.)  'The  golden 
cloud  was  resting'  (His  voice  breaks.)  Ahem !  'The  golden  cloud  was 
resting' . . 

Vaghin  (Entering).  *On  the  breast  of  the  giant  rock'.. I  too  am 
exiled.    There  is  a  ban  on  smoking  inside. 

Tchepurny.     You  are  fond  of  anecdotes,  then  ? 

Vaghin.     Have  you  another  one  without  a  point  ? 

Tchepurny.     I  will  make  one  up  for  you.     But  now  I  am  going  home. 

Vaghin.     How  about  the  anecdote? 

Tchepurny.  To-morrow.  It  is  raining.  .Have  I  or  have  I  not  an 
umbrella  with  me?  That  is  the  question,  as  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
would  say.    Good-bye. 

Vaghin  (Detaining  him  while  shaking  hands).  You  are  going  away 
somewhere  I  hear? 

Tchepurny  (With  a  smile.)     Yes,  I  am  going  away.     I  have  to  go. 

Vaghin  (Smiling  also).     Well,  bon  voyage.     I  somehow  like  you  today. 

Tchepurny.    Thank  you. 

Vaghin.  You  look  like  a  lover  today.  Tell  me,  were  you  ever  in 
love? 

Tchepurny.  I  think  once  as  a  student.  I  had  a  weakness  for  my 
landlady  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  her.  . 

Vaghin.     Was  she  pretty? 
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Tcbepurny.  That  is  hard  to  tell.  She  was  about  fifty  at  the  time. 
And  when  I  told  her  she  raised  my  rent  three  rubles  a  month. 

Vaghin  {^Laughing) .     Really .? 

Tcbepurny.  Yes,  indeed.  Well,  good-bye.  {Goes  laughing  into  the 
dining  roomy  Vaghin  looks  after  him  thoughtfully^  smokesj  hums  a  song  and 
shakes  his  head.     Antonovna  enters  from  Elena's  room) 

Antonovna  {Grumbling).  I  thought  it's  that  fellow  walking  around 
here. 

Vaghin.     What  other  fellow.? 

Antonovna.    The  Little-Russian.     Where  is  he.? 

Vaghin.    Gone  home. 

Antonovna.  That's  all  he  knows.  Comes  here,  drinks  his  tea  and 
goes  home,  and  the  poor  girl  is  all  worn  out.  Doesn't  sleep  nights.  You 
ought  to  say  a  word  to  him. 

Vaghin.  What  girl?  Why  doesn't  she  sleep.?  And  what  ought  I 
to  say  to  the  girl .? 

Antonovna.  Listen  to  him  !  There  is  only  one  girl  in  this  house. 
She's  aging.  Why  trouble  her  for  nothing.?  A  sick  girl,  too.  But  you 
keep  walking  about  and  it's  talk,  talk,  talk.  And  nobody  cares  for  a  poor 
soul  with  trouble  enough  to  drive  her  into  the  grave.(  Goes  into  the  dining 
room.) 

Vaghin  (Strokes  his  forehead,  thinks  with  concentration,  then  shakes 
his  heady  as  if  making  a  sudden  decision).     Pavel ! 

Protassoff  {Enters  with  a  hook  in  his  hand).     Here  I  am. 

Vaghin  {Acidly).     What  a  self-contented  face  you  have. 

Protassoff  {Surprised).     Was  it  to  tell  me  this  that  you  called  me? 

Vaghin.     I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

Protassoff  {Yawning).  Yes?  They  all  want  to  speak  to  me  to-day. 
I  have  heard  a  great  many  strange  things  to-day,  but  not  a  sensible  word. 

Vaghin.     I  shall  speak  sensibly.  . 

Protassoff  {Looking  into  his  book).     Don't  be  so  self  assured. 

Vaghin.     Lay  down  your  book. 

Protassoff.     Where  ?    Or  rather  why  ? 

Vaghin.  Anywhere.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  .  I  love  Elena 
Nicolaievna. 

Protassoff  {Calmly).  What  a  startling  statement.  Who  does  not 
love  her? 

Vaghin.     I  love  her,  understand,  as  a  woman.  . 

Protassoff  {Calmly).  Well,  and?  (Jumps  up  suddenly.)  And  she? 
Does  she  know?    Did  you  speak  to  her?    What  did  she  reply  to  you? 
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Faghtn.     Yes,  she  knows. 

Protassoff  {Perturbed).    Well?     What.  .  was  her  answer.? 

Vaghin  (In  confusion).     She  did  not  reply  anything  definite.     Not 


yet. 


Protassoff  {Relieved).    Of  course  not.     I  knew  it.    Of  course. 

Vaghin  {With  self-restraint).  Wait.  The  whole  gist  of  the  matter 
is  that  you  don't  treat  her  right. 

Protassoff  {Amazed).     V.     How?     When? 

Vaghin.    You  ignore  her.    You  have  killed  her  love  to  you. 

Protassoff  {Jlarmed).     Did  she  say  so? 

Vaghin.     I  say  so. 

Protassoff,.  {Offended).  Permit  me.  Have  you  all  gone  crazy  to- 
day? One  says  I  don't  love  Lena.  Another  says  she  does  not  love  me. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  You  are  all  irresponsible.  A  man  may 
lose  his  mind  talking  to  you.  But  she  never  says  a  word.  She  is  silent. 
What  have  you  to  do  with  this?     I  don't  understand  it. 

Vaghin.     Pavel,  we  have  been  friends  from  boys  up.     I  love  you. 

Protassoff.  If  you  could  but  add  to  your  love  a  little  tact,  yes. 
And  grant  a  person  the  right  to  speak  for  himself.  To  champion  his  own 
liberty,  his  own  worth.  When  he  has  learned  to  do  so,  he  will  do  better 
than  you.  . 

Vaghin.     But  if  he  does  not  know  how.  . 

Protassoff.  Then  the  devil  may  take  him,  such  a  person  is  not  worthy 
to  be  called  human. 

Vaghin.     But  if  he  does  not  desire  to  ? 

Protassoff.  Not  to  desire  is  impossible.  Pardon  me,  Dimitri.  Like 
all  artists  you  are  not  in  earnest.  Yesterday  you  were  dumb,  but  to-day 
you  suddenly  love  her. 

Vaghin.  One  cannot  talk  with  you.  However,  I  have  said  all  I 
had  to  say.    Good-bye.     I  am  going. 

Protassoff.     Wait,  I  shall  call  Lena.     Lena  ! 

Vaghin  {Alarmed).     Why?    What  is  this  for? 

Protassoff.  Why?  Lena!  Let  her  say  before  you  what  is  the 
trouble.  (Elena  enters).  Elena,  here.  He,  too,  like  Melanie,  it  appears, 
is  in  love.     But  he  is  in  love  with  you. 

(Elena  regards  Vaghin  sternly  and  interrogatingly.) 

Vaghin  {Agitated).  Well,  yes.  What  of  it?  I  have  told  him  that 
I  love  you.  .  That  you  find  it  hard  to  live  with  him.  . 

Elena.  Thank  you.  .  This  is  so  chivalrous.  .  And  so  youthful.  . 
So  youthful.  . 
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Vaghin  {Insulted).  I  did  not  deserve  this  irony.  .  I  did  not  want  a 
feeling  of  hostility  to  Pavel,  but  it  began  to  accumulate.  I  may  have 
acted  stupidly,  tactlessly,  rudely,  but  I  was  guided  by  feelings  of  com- 
radeship and  by  love.  I  gave  way  to  an  impulse  which  was  awakened 
in  my  heart  by  the  words  of  the  nurse.  I  longed  for  something  good.  - 
for  you,  Elena  Nicolaievna.  And  between  people  like  ourselves  all  things 
should  be  done  simply  and  plainly. 

Elena.     I  thank  you. 

Protassojf.     I  did  not  say  anything  to  offend  you,  Dimitri.? 

Vaghin.    No.  .  .  I  am  going.  .  Good-bye.  . 

Elena.     You  will  come  to-morrow,  won't  you.? 

Vaghin  (Going).     Yes,  probably. 

Protassoff  {Looks  at  his  wife  inquiringly).  Well,  Lena,  and  what 
stand  do  you  take  in  this  matter? 

Elena.     And  you? 

Protassoff.  It's  a  good  thing  you  are  so  calm.  Whew !  What  a 
day  !     Did  he  make  a  declaration  to  you  ? 

Elena.     He  did. 

Protassoff.     Said  that  he  loved  you,  and  so  forth  ? 

Elena.     Exactly,  that  he  did  and  so  forth. 

Protassoff.  What  do  you  think  of  the  artist?  Well,  and  what  did 
you  say? 

Elena.    Many  things.  .  different  things.  . 

Protassoff.     But  you  told  him  that  you  loved  me? 

Elena.     No,  I  did  not.  . 

Protassoff  You  did  wrong.  You  should  have  told  him.  You 
should  have  said  :  '  I  love  Pavel,  my  husband.'  After  that  he  would 
have — of  course.  .  Ahem !  Yes.  I  really  can't  imagine  how  he  would 
have  acted  in  that  case.  .  But  this  is  not  of  real  importance. 

Elena.     What  do  you  think  is  of  importance? 

Protassoff.    That  such  an  incident  does  not  occur  again. 

Elena.  Pavel,  you  spoke  of  him,  and  attempted  to  divine  how  he 
would  act  in  a  given  case.  .  You  expressed  a  desire  not  to  be  bothered 
again.  .  Where  then  am  L? 

Protassoff  {Perturbed).  What  do  you  mean?  What  do  you  wish 
to  say? 

Elena.  Not  much.  I  feel  that  I  am  not  necessary  to  you.  I  have 
played  no  part  in  your  life.  You  are  far  from  me  and  a  stranger.  Who 
am  I  to  you?  You  have  never  inquired  what  makes  up  my  life,  what 
I  think. 
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Protassojf.  Have  I  never  inquired?  But.  .  I  have  no  time  for 
conversations,  Lena.     And  why  did  you  not  speak  yourself? 

Elena  (Proudly).  I  did  not  wish  to  beg  like  a  mendicant  for  what 
is  my  just  due  as  a  human  being  and  as  your  wife.  I  cannot  beg,  and  I 
would  not  demand.     Why  force  you? 

Protassojf  (In  despair).  How  deucedly  hard.  How  unnecessary 
all  these  misunderstandings.  .  explanations.  .  .  how  offensive  they  are ! 

Elena.  Do  not  excite  yourself.  You  see,  I  have  decided  to  leave 
you.  I  have  firmly  decided,  and  in  my  thoughts  I  have  bidden  you  fare- 
well. 

Protassojf  (Dumbfounded).  Lena.  .  no!  Where  would  you  go? 
Why?    Do  you  love  Dimitri?    Do  you?    Do  you? 

Elena.    No.     Not  enough  to  want  to  be  his  wife. 

Protassojf  (With  joy).  Good,  Good.  But  still  you  don't  love  me 
any  more,  do  you?     Speak,  quickly,  Lena? 

Elena.     Why  do  you  want  to  know? 

Protassojf  (Sincerely).     Ah,  because  I  love  you. 

Elena.     You  don't  mean  it,  Pavel.  . 

Protassojf  (Convincingly).  My  word  of  honor,  I  do,  Lena.  But  I 
have  so  little  time.  .  Listen  to  me,  you  were  not  serious?  I  understand 
that  you  were  offended.  Pardon,  forgive,  forget.  If  you  go,  I  should 
be  worrying  where  you  might  be,  what  might  be  happening  to  you.  And 
how  about  my  work?  You  would  cripple  me,  Lena.  How  about  my 
work  ?     Either  to  work  or  to  think  of  you. 

Elena.  (Bitterly).  Examine  your  words  :  Not  a  word  as  to  myself, 
not  one  word,  my  friend. 

Protassojf  (Kneeling  before  her).  How  can  you  say  not  a  word? 
Am  I  not  saying  that  I  cannot  live  without  you?  Lena,  I  admit  I  am 
guilty,  forgive  me.  Do  not  hinder  me  to  live.  Life  is  brief,  and  it  is  so 
full  of  interesting  labor. 

Elena.  But  for  me?  What  has  it  in  store  for  me?  (Listening) 
Wait.  .  (Loud  hurried  steps  are  heard  on  the  stairs.  Protassoff  jumps 
up  in  alarm.  LiSA  comes  running  down.  Her  eyes  are  wide  open  and 
filled  with  mortal  terror.  Her  lips  movey  she  makes  signs  with  her  hands, 
unable  to  speak.) 

Protassojf.     Lisa,  what  is  the  matter? 

Elena.    Give  her  some  water,  quick. 

Lisa.  Stop.  No.  Listen.  A  great  misfortune  has  just  happened. 
Believe  me,  I  know  it.  Such  longing.  ,  And  suddenly.  .  My  heart  stood 
still  like  dead.  .  An  evil  has  befallen.  .  someone.  .  who  is  very  dear.  . 
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Elena,    Calm  yourself.  .  It  is  your  imagination.  . 
Lisa  {Screaming).     Believe  me.  .  Believe  me.  .  (Falls  into  her  broth- 
er s  arms?) 


ACT  IV 

Scenery  same  as  in  Act  II.  Noon.  Cafe  noir  has  been  served  after 
the  luncheon.  Roman,  dressed  in  a  red  peasant  blousey  repairing  the  fence. 
LuSHA  watching  him  from  the  porch.  Protassoff  is  heard  laughing  in  the 
house. 

Lusha.     What  province  are  you  from? 

Roman.     From  Kazan. 

Lusha.     Fm  from  Kaluga. 

Roman.     Well,  what  of  it . . 

Lusha.     Your  face  looks  so  terrible . . 

Roman  (Grinning).  Why  terrible?  You  mean  the  beard?  That's 
nothing.     Tm  a  widower.    Must  marry  again. 

Lusha  (Coming  nearer).  Yesterday  at  the  store  I  heard  that  master 
is  a  magician. 

Roman.     Perhaps  he  is  a  magician . .  He's  a  powerful  smart  gentleman. 

Lusha.  I  am  scared.  .They're  all  too  kind.  .Too  kind  ..  .Not  a  bit 
like  real  gentlefolk . . 

Roman.     Some  gentry  make  counterfeit  money,  too . . 

Lusha.     Don't  say? 

Roman.     Well,  that's  nothing.  .But  it's  hard  labor  if  they  get  caught. 

(Protassoff  and  Lisa  come  out  of  the  house.) 

Protassoff.     First  rate  !    Now  drink  your  milk. 

Lisa  (Making  a  wry  face^  wearily).     Why  is  this  mujik  dressed  in  red? 

Protassoff.  Because  he  likes  it.  .Do  you  know,  Lena  is  such  a  grand, 
such  a  gifted  woman . . 

Lisa  (Stirring  her  milk  with  a  spoon).     Indeed  ? 

Protassoff  (Pacing  up  and  down  the  porch).  Yes,  Lisa,  she  is.. Ah, 
the  new  servant  girl !    What  is  your  name. 

Lukeria.    My  name?    Lukeria. 

Protassoff.     Lukeria,  indeed.     Ahem  !    Can  you  read  ? 

Lukeria.     No,  sir !     I  know  my  prayers  though. 

Protassoff.     And  married? 

Lukeria.    No,  sir.  .A  maiden. 

Protassoff.     You  are  fresh  from  your  village  ? 

Lukeria.     Yes,  sir .  .  Fresh  from  the  village . . 
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Protassojf.  Good.  .Well  stay  with  us.. We  are  plain  people.  It's 
amusing  to  live  with  us. 

Lisa  (Smiling).     You  are  always  so  ridiculous,  Pavel. 

Protassojf,  Ridiculous?  What  of  that?  You  know,  Lisa,  Lena 
agrees  with  you  too.  .You  are  on  the  whole  right.  .We  are  actually  too  far 
away  from  ordinary  people.  .And  we  have  to  do  something  to  come  nearer 
to  them.  Elena  spoke  beautifully  on  this  subject.  So  simply  and  yet  so 
convincingly.  I  am  amazed.  .Such  treasures  of  mind  and  of  heart  at  my 
very  side,  and  I  never  knew  it.  Did  not  know  how  to  make  use  of  it . . 
There  is  in  me  evidently  something  dense  and  limited. 

Lisa.    Not  at  all.     You  merely  fail  to  notice  people. 

Protassoff.  Yes,  yes.  Something  is  wrong.  .Last  night,  when  we 
had  put  you  to  bed,  Lena  and  I  talked  for  almost  three  hours.  Then  we . . 
sent  for  Dimitri.  .You  know  he.  .But  this  must  not  be  mentioned. 

Lisa.     What? 

Protassoff.  Nothing  special.  .Dimitri,  you  know,  sort  o'  fell  in  love 
with  Elena.  He  even  spoke  of  the  matter  himself.  But  I  don't  believe 
him.  Neither  did  she  fully.  .Elena  talked  to  him  so  sweetly.  .You  know 
just  like  a  wise  and  loving  mother.  .And  it  was  so  touching.  .We  all  three 
wept.  Ah,  Lisa,  life  is  so  easy,  so  pleasant  when  people  understand  and 
esteem  one  another.  .We  all  three  shall  be  friends. . 

Lisa  {Bitterly).     You  three?     But  what  of  me? 

Protassoff.  You  too,  of  course.  You  too.  We  all  shall  be  friends, 
Lisa,  we  all  shall  work  together  and  shall  hoard  up  much  treasure  of  thought 
and  of  feeling.  Proudly  conscious  that  we,  we,  have  done  much  that  is 
important  and  necessary  to  the  world,  shall  we  leave  this  life,  sweetly 
tired,  calmly  reconciled  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  it.  How  grand  is  this, 
Lisa,  how  clear,  how  simple. 

Lisa.  I  love  to  hear  you  speak  like  this,  I  love  you  then,  and  even 
life  seems  to  be  such  as  you  picture  it,  simple  and  beautiful.  But.  .when 
I  am  alone  . . .  and  I  am  always  alone  . . . 

Protassoff.  Don't  be  despondent,  Lisa.  Yesterday  you  had  a  sudden 
fancy .  .it's  only  your  sick  nerves . . 

Lisa  {Shuddering).  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  sickness.  .Do  not  speak  of 
it.  .Let  me  forget  it.  .1  must,  I  absolutely  must.  .Enough,  I  too  want  to 
live,  I  have  a  right  to  live . . 

Protassoff.  Don't  excite  yourself.  (Elena  enters.)  Here  is  Lena. 
Here  is  my  Lena,  my  good,  though  somewhat  strict  and  stern  friend. 

Elena.     Enough,  .don't.  .{Points  significantly  to  Lisa). 

Lisa  {nervously).    You  love  him,  don't  you? 
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Elena  {In  confusion).     Why,  of  course.  . 

Lisa.     How  glad  I  am . .  And  I  fancied . . 

Elena.  It  was  hard  at  times.  .Desperately  hard.  .The  gentleman  can 
so  offend  you,  without  noticing  it  himself  and  without  wishing  to  do  so .  . 

Lisa  {Excitedly).  Wait..  I  too  love..  I  love  Boris  Nicolaievitch . . 
I  refused  him  yesterday ..  Positively,  and  irrevocably.  And  during  the 
evening  I  suddenly  imagined  that  something,  something  had  happened  to 
him.. Some  misfortune .. Something  dreadful.. To  him.  He  is  nearer  to 
me  than  all.  .nearer  than  all  of  you.  .And  last  night  I  learned  that  I  loved 
him.  .that  I  need  him,  and  that  I  cannot  live  without  him. 

Nazar  (Shouting  in  the  yard).     Roman.  .Roman. . 

Roman  (Half  aloud).     What  is  it? 

Lisa.     He  is  so .  .stubborn.     He  is  great,  isn't  he? 

Elena  (kissing  her).  Dear  Lisa,  I  wish  you  happiness,  .a  little  happi- 
ness is  so  needful  for  us  all. 

Lisa.     What  warm  lips  you  have . . 

Protassojf.  Well,  I  congratulate.  .You  will  see  this  will  wonderfully 
react  on  you.  .Normal  life  is  so  important.  .And  Tchepumy.  .1  like  him. 
He  is  incomparably  above  his  sister. 

Nazar  (Shouting).     Roman,  you  devil ! 

Roman.     I  say,  what  is  it? 

Lisa.  Now  I  am  calm,  .We  shall  go  away  together,  somewhere  into 
the  steppes.  .He  so  loves  the  steppes.  .We  shall  be  all  alone.  .He  and  I 
alone . .  We  shall  together  walk  over  those  green  deserts . .  and  all  will  be 
seen  around  us, — all  and  nothing . . 

Nazar  (Emerging  from  around  the  corner).  Roman,  am  I  calling  you 
or  not  ? 

Roman.     I  hear  you,  what  is  it  ? 

Nazar.  Blockhead  !  Close  the  gates  and  the  doors.  My  respects 
to  you,  Pavel  Feodorovitch.     How  do  you  do,  sir? 

Protassojf.     Very  well.  .Why  are  you  locking  up? 

Nazar.  Have  you  not  heard?  There  is  great  agitation  among  the 
people.  .On  account  of  the  sickness,  sir.  .The  people  think  there  is  no  sick- 
ness . .  but  that  the  doctors  are  trying .  .  to  help  their  trade . . 

Protassojf.     What  utter  rot . . 

Nazar.  Of  course,  sir.  .what  can  you  expect?  The  people!  No 
wonder  the  expression  goes  :The  common  people.  .In  their  savagery  thev 
imagine  vain  things,  sir.  .They  say  that  there  are  too  many  doctors  al- 
together .  .Then  they  have  no  work . .  and  they  are . .  Well  in  case  of  trouble . . 
for  the  protection  of  property  and  of  peace,  sir.  .1  had  the  gates  locked. . 
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Protassoff.  Such  an  absurdity  could  not  occur  anywhere  else  but  in 
our  land . . 

Nazar,  I  should  say.. I  hear  that  they  handled  a  doctor  pretty 
roughly  last  night. 

Lisa.    Whom?     What  was  his  name?     Do  you  know  his  name ? 

Nazar.    No,  ma'am,  I  don't. 

Elena,  Lisa,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  Boris  Nicolaievitch  is 
not  a  doctor . . 

Lisa.     No,  he  is  not  a  doctor . . 

Elena.     Let  us  go.     (Leads  her  into  the  house.) 

Nazar.  I  must  have  scared  the  young  lady,  Pavel  Feodorovitch. 
Did  Mr.  Tchepurny,  by  the  way,  speak  to  you  last  night? 

Misha  (from  behind  the  corner).  Papa,  the  contractor  wants  to  see 
you .  .My  respects,  sir. 

Protassoff.     How  do  you  do? 

Nazar.    Good  day,  sir.  .(Exit). 

Misha.     A  pleasant  day,  sir.  .Not  too  warm. 

Protassoff.    Yes,  it's  a  pleasant  day. 

Misha.    May  I  ask  you,  sir.  .You  had  a  servant  girl,  sir.  .Has  she  left? 

Protassoff.     She  has. 

Misha.    They  say  she  is  going  to  marry,  and  a  rich  fellow  too? 

Protassoff.     How  do  I  know? 

Misha.     Was  she  an  honest  girl? 

Protassoff.  She  certainly  was.. Only  clumsy .. Broke  too  many 
dishes. 

Misha.  Did  she?  Don't  say!  Ahem!  Let  me  ask  you,  Pavel 
Fedorovitch,  did  my  father  speak  to  you  about  a  chemical  establishment? 

Protassoff  (Surprised).  A  chemical  establishment?  What  sort  of  a 
chemical  establishment? 

Misha.  Do  you  see,  we  have  an  idea  :  to  build  a  chemical  establish- 
ment and  take  you  for  a  manager. 

Protassoff.  Excuse  me.  .What  do  you  mean?  Am  I  a  sack?  Your 
manner  of  expressing  yourself  is  somewhat  odd. 

Misha.  Pardon  me,  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  not  in  the  expressions . . 
It  lies  far  deeper.  We,  that  is  I  and  my  father,  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration for  you . . 

Protassoff  (dryly).     I  am  deeply  touched .  . 

Misha.  We  know  about  your  means,  and  we  realize  that  before  long 
you  may  have  to  look  out  for  a  position.  To  work  for  others  is  so  hard, 
and  especially  for  a  man  like  you . . 
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Protassoff.     Ahem  !     Perhaps  you  are  right . . 

Misha.  Well  then,  appreciating  your  abilities  and  knowledge,  and 
seeing  that  you  are  a  suitable  man  for  a  company,  we  have  decided  to  make 
you  the  following  proposition  :  draw  up  your  estimates  and  specifications 
for  the  equipment  of  such  a  plant . . 

Protassoff,  Pardon  me,  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  making 
estimates.  .Have  never  done  it  in  my  life.  .And  as  for  industrial  chemistry, 
it  does  not  interest  me  in  the  least.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  amiability. 

Misha.     Are  you  not  interested  in  technology? 

Protassoff,     Not  in  the  least.  .It  is  a  bore.  .It  is  nothing  for  me. 

Misha  {Regarding  him  with  pity).     Do  you  speak  seriously? 

Protassoff.     Perfectly  so. 

Misha.  What  a  pity  !  But  in  my  opinion  you  ought  to  think  it  over, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  I  will  bid  you  adieu.  (Exit.  Elena  coming  out  of 
the  house.) 

Elena  {Worried.)   Pavel. 

Protassoff.     What  is  it? 

Elena.     I  fear  Lisa  is  seriously  ill. 

Protassoff.  She  is  always  like  this  after  a  paroxysm.  It  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  I  was  just  talking  to  that  fellow,  the  landlord's  son. 
Such  a  repulsive  fellow.  .Well,  what  do  you  think.  He  has  exhibited  a 
perfectly  pathetic  interest  in  me.  He  expressed  it  in  a  somewhat  offen- 
sive manner,  it  is  true,  but.  .he  proposes  to  have  me  furnish  some  kind  of 
estimates  or  what  not . . 

Elena.  And  to  use  you  as  a  tool  for  enriching  himself?  I  know  their 
intentions.    The  old  man  had  been  speaking  to  me.  .Are  you  cold? 

Protassoff.     Why?    Not  in  the  least. 

Elena.     Why  are  you  wearing  rubbers? 

Protassoff  {Looks  down  on  his  feet).  You  are  perfectly  right .  .  Rubbers 
.  .When  could  I  have  put  them  on?     How  strange .  .1  really  do  not  know. . 

Elena.  Perhaps  the  new  servant  handed  you  your  shoes  with  the 
rubbers .  .  and  you  failed  to  notice  it. 

Protassoff.  Very  likely . .  Please  keep  her  away  from  me.  She  is 
such  a  savage.  .1  fear  her.  She  will  break  my  glassware.  .Or  bum  her- 
self with  some  acid . .  I  found  her  this  morning  wetting  her  hair  with  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen.  She  thought  it  some  kind  of  toilet  water.  {Grasping 
her  hand).     Dear  little  girl, — you  made  me  suffer  tortures  last  night . . 

Elena.     In  those  few  moments?     I  had  suffered  for  months  and  years. 

Protassoff.     Please  don't . . 
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Elena.  If  you  knew  how  humiliating  it  is  to  love  when  you  do  not 
feel  your  love  returned.  .You  made  me  a  beggar,  .compelled  me  to  wait 
for  attention  and  caresses.  How  mortifying,  .to  wait  for  caresses.  Your 
soul  is  so  serene,  .your  dear  head  is  filled  with  such  great  thoughts,  but  it 
heeds  so  little  that  which  is  best  among  things  that  are  great,  .namely  the 
people. 

Protassoff.  It  is  all  over.  It  is  gone  and  past,  Lena.  .But  Dimitri.  . 
I  feel  sorry  for  him.  There  goes  the  door  bell.  Ah,  the  gates  are  closed. 
Probably  Dimitri.  .1  wish  it  were  Tchepurny,  for  Lisa's  sake,  of  course. . 

Elena  (Teasing).     Really,  for  Lisa's  sake? 

Protassoff.  Why  Lena,  do  you  really  suspect  me  of  jealousy  and  so 
forth? 

Elena  (Solemnly).    Certainly  not.     You  for  whom  besides  science.. 

Protassoff.  Supposing  I  spank  you,  Lena,  what  then?  (^Endeavors 
to  kiss  her.  Notices  Melanie  on  the  porch.  Embarrassed.  Speaks  in  a 
worried  tone.)  Why,  look  here,  Lena .  .There  is  some  down  on  your  shoul- 
der. . 

Melanie  (Smiling guiltily).    Good  morning.  . 

Protassoff  (With  exaggerated  joy).  Melanie  Nicolaievna.  .So  long 
since  I  have  seen  you . . 

Melanie.     So  very  long?     I  was  here  yesterday.  .Have  you  forgotten. 

Protassoff.    Oh  yes,  that's  so.     No,  I  have  not  forgotten. 

Melanie.  And  I  was  afraid  that  you  would  poke  fun  at  me  for  my 
behavior  of  yesterday. 

Protassoff  (Hurriedly).  No,  no.  That  was  mere  nonsense.  (Cor- 
recting himself).  That  is,  I  wanted  to  say  that  might  have  happened  to 
anybody.     (Completely  confused). 

Elena.     You  had  better  say  nothing,  Pavel . . 

Melanie  (Sadly  and  lovingly).     Ah,  you.  . 

Protassoff.  Yes,  you  are  right.  I  will  say  nothing.  I'll  go  and  take 
off  my  rubbers.     What  did  she  mean  by  putting  them  on  my  shoes? 

Melanie  (Smiling  sadly).  Listen  to  him  :  Mere  nonsense.  I  opened 
my  whole  heart  to  him,  and  he.  .and  he.  .says  it  might  have  happened  to 
anybody,  as  if  I  had  stepped  on  his  corn . . 

Elena.    Do  not  be  offended,  Melanie  Nicolaievna ! 

Melanie  (Feelingly).  Could  I  feel  offended  at  his  words?  I  have 
not  slept  a  wink  all  night,  but  paced  the  floor  and  wondered  how  I  had 
dared  to  speak  to  him.  But  do  you  know,  I  really  had  thought  that  I 
could  tempt  him  with  money.  Who  can  withstand  the  temptation  of 
wealth,     I  thought,  but  he  was  not  tempted. 
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Elena.     Forget  it.  .  (Lisa  comes  in  walking  slowly.)     What  is  it,  Lisa  ? 

Lisa  (^Yearningly).     Is  not  Boris  Nicolaievitch  here? 

Elena.     No,  he  has  not  come  yet. 

Lisa.     Not  yet.   .  {Returns  to  her  rooms.) 

Melanie.     She  did  not  even  greet  me.  .  And  how  pale  she  is.  . 

Elena.     She  had  a  paroxysm  last  night.  . 

Melanie.  Again.?  Poor  girl.  .  Now  you  tell  me  to  forget.  No, 
I  shall  never  forget.  .  I  must  not  forget.  .  For  if  I  did,  I  might  do  some- 
thing foolish  again.  Ah,  my  dear,  what  a  miserable  bit  of  a  woman  I  am  ! 
So  shameless,  so  corrupt.  And  my  thoughts,  few  as  they  are,  are  not 
straight  thoughts  but  like  worms,  wiggling  about  in  all  directions.  I 
don't  want  those  thoughts,  I  don't  want  them.  I  long  to  be  decent.  . 
I  must  be  decent.  .  See  how  much  evil  I  am  capable  of  doing.  . 

Elena.  If  you  want  to  be,  you  will  be.  .  What  a  hard  and  mis- 
shapen life  you  have  lived.     You  must  rest  and  forget  the  past. 

Melanie.  Yes,  I  had  it  hard.  .  God  knows  it.  .  How  they  beat 
me.  I  do  not  pity  my  body  or  my  cheeks.  .  I  pity  my  soul.  .  They 
malformed  my  soul.  They  soiled  my  heart.  It  is  so  difficult  for  me  to 
have  faith  in  that  which  is  good,  but  what  is  life  without  faith.?  Look  at 
Boris..  He  laughs  at  everything,  he  believes  in  nothing.  What  is  he.? 
Homdess  like  a  dog.  .  Look,  you  believed  me  at  once.  I  was  surprised.  . 
I  thought  that  you  were  deceiving  me.  .  But  you  comforted  me,  revealed 
me  to  myself.  . 

Elena.     Enough,  my  dear.  . 

Melanie.  And  how  sweetly,  how  simply  you.  .  You  were  right.  . 
It  was  not  the  woman  in  me  that  loved  him,  but  the  human  being.  .  I 
had  never  felt  anything  human  within,  and  I  had  no  faith  in  the  human. 

Elena.     I  am  so  glad  you  understood  me.  . 

Melanie.  I  did  at  once.  .  And  yet  I  had  to  try  and  see  if  I  could 
not  acquire  the  cute  little  nobleman.  .  Ah,  what  a  low,  mean  woman  I  was.  . 

Elena.  Please  do  not  speak  of  yourself  like  that.  You  must  re- 
spect yourself.  You  cannot  live  without  self  respect.  I  long  to  comfort 
you.  . 

Melanie.  Yes,  comfort  me.  .  Throw  some  alms  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
to  the  wealthy  tradeswoman.  . 

Elena.     Don't  say  such  things,  don't.  .  and  don't  cry. 

Melanie.  Never  mind,  Elena  Nicolaievna.  .  Let  my  soul  wash 
itself  clean.  .  Comfort  me.  .  Teach  me  to  do  something  good.  .  You 
are  so  clever.  .  You  can  do  it.  .  (Lisa  enters)  Lisaveta  Feodorovna, 
how  do  you  do? 
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Lisa  (^Extending  her  hand  in  silence).     Hasn't  he  come  yet,  Elena? 

Elena.     No,  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 

Lisa.     Hasn't  he  ? 

Elena.     Do  you  feel  bad  ? 

Lisa.  No,  nothing.  .  Merely  my  longing.  .  Not  yet?  {Goes  into 
the  garden^ 

Melanie.     For  whom  is  she  waiting? 

Elena.     For  Boris  Nicolaievitch.  .  Do  you  know  they  are  engaged? 

Melanie.  Heavens,  no.  .  Are  they?  And  we  are  to  be  relatives, 
Pavel  Feodorovitch  and  I?  And  you,  too?  Ah,  Boris.  .  And  Lisa  is 
so  sweet  a  girl.  .  I  must  go  to  her,  may  I  ? 

Elena.     Please  do.  . 

Melanie.  How  things  do  come  about.  .  Why  this  is  very,  very  nice. 
Let  me  kiss  you,  .  (Antonovna  comes  out)  I  shall  go  into  the  garden  to 
see  her.  How  do  you  do,  nurse,  how  are  you,  dear?  (Goes  into  the  gar- 
den.) 

Antonovna.  How  do  you  do,  ma'am  !  That  new  servant,  the  goose.  . 
why  doesn't  she  clear  the  table?  Fancy  getting  a  servant  through  an 
employment  office.  .  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?  A  servant  must 
be  hired  personally,  not  through  an  office. 

Elena  (Laying  her  hand  on  her  shoulder).  Don't  grumble,  nurse; 
it  is  such  a  beautiful  day. 

Antonovna.  What  of  it?  Isn't  spring  the  time  for  warm  days  ? 
But  order  must  be  kept  anyhow.  .  That  new  girl  drank  a  whole  urnful 
of  tea  last  night.  .  Just  like  a  horse.  . 

Elena.     You  don't  grudge  her  some  water,  do  you  ? 

Antonovna.  Not  the  water,  but  just  think  of  the  sugar.  .  (Returns 
into  the  house  carrying  away  some  things  from  the  table^  Vaghin  enters.) 

Elena.    Good  morning,  sir  knight ! 

Vaghin  (Embarrassed).    May  I  kiss  your  hand? 

Elena.     Why  not? 

Vaghin  (Sighing).     Ah,  so.  . 

Elena.     How  you  sigh,  you  poor  martyr.  . 

Vaghin  (Riled).  When  I  look  at  you,  do  you  know  what  thought 
occurs  to  me  ? 

Elena.     No.  .  But  I  am  curious  to  know.  . 

Vaghin.  You  used  me  to  have  Pavel's  gracious  attention  drawn  to 
yourself.  .  A  neat  trick.  . 

Elena.     How  chivalrous.     *  You  used  me.'     *  A  neat  trick.' 

Vaghin  (Bitterly).     You  taught  me  a  lesson.  .  Just  like  a  schoolboy. 
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Elena  {Earnestly).  Dimitri  Sergheievitch.  .  I  hate  to  listen  to  non- 
sense. 

Vaghin  {Thoughtfully  and  openly).  I  feel  that  I  had  acted  rather  a 
stupid  part.  .  And  it  hurts  me.  .  I  don't  feel  well,  anyhow.  .  after  our 
conversation  last  night.  .  There  seems  to  be  a  disturbance  in  my  head.  . 
Tell  me  the  truth,  Elena  Nicolaievna.  . 

Elena.    Must  you  specially  make  this  stipulation  ? 

Vaghin.     I  want  to  ask  you  :  were  you  never  strongly  drawn  to  me? 

Elena.  As  to  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  never.  .  As  to  a  human 
being,  I  still  really  and  deeply  am  fond  of  you. 

Vaghin  (Smiling).  Is  this  to  be  considered  as  flattering?  I  do  not 
understand  people.  .  I  don't  understand  them.  As  for  me,  I  love  you  all 
in  one.  I  felt  and  realized  last  night  that  the  woman  and  the  human  being 
are  indissolubly  united  into  one  beautiful  harmonious  whole.  I  was  ashamed 
of  myself  and  pitied  myself.  .  And  last  night  I  learned  to  love  you.  . 

Elena  (Annoyed).     Again  the  same  story  ?     Why  bring  it  up  ? 

Vaghin  (Frankly  and  persistently).  Yes,  I  learned  to  love  you.  .  For- 
ever. I  do  not  ask  anything  of  you.  .  I  even  probably  shall  marry  and 
the  rest.  Such  is  the  custom.  But  I  shall  always  love  you.  Always. 
And  no  more  of  it.  .  It  must  begin  to  bore  you.  . 

Elena.     I  have  faith  in  you.  .  I  believe  you  are  speaking  the  truth. 

Vaghin.  And  have  you  never  until  this  moment  felt  that  I  spoke  the 
truth,  never? 

Elena  (With  a  gentle  smile).  No,  never,  .  How  did  it  all  happen? 
Once,  losing  my  reserve,  I  complained  to  you  of  being  lonely.  You  treated 
my  confidence  so  sweetly,  so  simply,  so  immaculately.  This  evoked  in  me 
a  feeling  of  sincere  and  profound  gratitude  to  you.  And  mark  you,  then, 
and  not  until  then  you  commenced  to  speak  of  love.  . 

Vaghin  (Musingly).    Not  until  then?     It  must  have  offended  you. 

Elena  (With  a  smile).     I  don't  know.  .  It  might  have  a  little.  . 

Vaghin  (With  annoyance  and  sadly).  No,  I  am  not  a  genius,  to  say  the 
least.     I  am  stupid.  .  I  don't  understand  people. 

Elena.    Let  us  drop  all  this  and  remam  good  friends. 

Vaghin.     Shall  we  shake  hands  on  it? 

Elena.  Give  me  your  head.  (  Kisses  his  forehead)  Be  free.  Freedom 
is  as  necessary  for  the  artist  as  talent  and  brains.  Be  truthful.  And  do 
not  have  such  bad  views  of  women. 

Vaghin  (Touched^  hut  with  reserves.  Dear  friend,  this  last  remark  was 
not  needed.  You  spoke  the  truth  :  The  artist  must  be  lonely.  Freedom 
is  loneliness,  is  it  not  ? 
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Elena.     Probably  it  is,  my  friend. 

Vaghin.     Pavel  is  coming.  .  I  hear  his  absurd  footsteps. 

(Protassoff  enters).     I  salute  you,  rival. 

Protassoff.     Has  Melanie  Nicolaievna  gone? 

Elena.     She  is  out  in  the  garden,  with  Lisa.  .  Shall  I  call  her. 

Protassoff.  None  of  your  tricks,  now.  .  What  do  you  think?  Our 
new  servant  girl  is  eating  soap.  .  I  saw  her  unpack  some  bars,  hide  the 
paper  in  her  pocket  and  take  a  lick  at  the  soap.  . 

Elena.     Do  you  really  mean  it  ?     {Goes  into  the  house.) 

Vaghin.  Don't  bother  her.  .  Let  everyone  be  happy  in  his  own 
fashion.  As  for  me,  I  have  just  made  another  declaration  of  love  to  Elena 
Nicolaievna.  . 

Protassoff  (worriedly).  Ahem  !  I  think,  Dimitri,  you  want  to  go  on  a 
trip.  .  It  will  then  all  pass  away.  .  But  do  not  worry.  . 

Vaghin.  I  shall  go  on  a  voyage.  Though  I  know  it  will  not  pass 
away.     As  for  not  worrying,  take  the  advice  yourself. 

Protassoff.     I  don't  need  it.  .  But  it  is  a  bit  awkward,  you  know. 

Vaghin.  Is  it  awkward  to  be  happy?  The  sentiment  does  you 
honor,  though  it  is  somewhat  stupid.  . 

Protassoff.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  Dimitri.  .  It  is.  .  Lena.  .  It  is 
not  my  fault.  .  If  she  loves  me  and  not  you.  . 

Vaghin  {Smiling).     How  neat.  . 

Protassoff.  You  very  much  depressed  me  last  night.  .  You  are  so 
much  better  than  I.  Yes,  yes.  I  am  a  planet  with  an  indefinite  orbit.  . 
revolving  around  myself  and  hurrying  somewhere  into  space.  .  and  that's 
all.     But  you  revolve  around  the  sun.  .  You  fit  into  the  harmony  of  things. 

(Lisa  returning  from  the  garden;  Melahie  following  her;  Elena  enters 
coming  out  of  the  house.) 

Vaghin.  How  I  revolve  I  don't  know.  .  But  I  advise  you  to  revolve 
around  your  wife  and  not  to  lose  sight  of  her. 

Protassoff.     How  good  people  are,  though.  . 

Lisa.     Hasn't  he  come  yet? 

Elena.     No,  my  dear.  .   Shall  I  send  for  him? 

Lisa.     No,  don't.     {Goes  into  the  house.) 

Melanie  {Softly  and  with  concern).  Heavens . .  I  think  she  talks 
out  of  her  mind . .  About  steppes  and  deserts . . 

Lisa  {Calling  from  her  rooms).    Melanie  Nicolaievna . .  Where  are  you  ? 

Melanie  (Rushing  to  her).     I  am  coming.  . 

Elena,  ravel,  I  am  really  worried  about  her . .  We  must  call  a 
doctor . . 
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Protassoff.     All  right,  I  shall  go  for  him. . 

Antonovna  (^Enters).     A  letter  for  you,  Dimitri  Sergheievitch .  . 

Vaghin,     From  where  ? 

Antonovna.     From  your  residence,  sir. .  Wanted  immediately  (Exit) 

Vaghin.     What  the  dickens . .  {Opens  the  letters  and  reads  it.) 
The  devil !     Friends. .  Tchepumy..  Just  listen. . 

Elena.     Hush,  hush. .  Lisa..  What  is  the  matter? 

Vaghin  {Agitated).  When  he  left  me  last  night  he  was  smiling  and 
joking.  Joking,  as  I  live .  .  And  now,  listen  to  him  :  (Reads,  relapsing 
involuntarily  into  the  Little-Russian  accent  of  Tchepurny  :)  *  Here  is  the 
other  anecdote  :  a  veterinary  surgeon  hanging  himself !  Just  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  his  profession  like  that  Englishman.  Thank 
you  for  sketching  me.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  you  leave  even  a 
trace  of  your  features  somewhere.  Pay  more  attention  to  the  appearance 
of  your  neckties.     It  is  an  important  matter.    Tchepumy.' 

Protassojf.    This  must  be  a  joke . . 

Elena.  Hush .  What  does  he  mean  by  the  anecdote  ?  Who  is  it  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  some  joke? 

Vaghin.  Well  hardly.  .  And  he  had  been  laughing,  too,  the  devil 
take  it ! 

Lisa  (Enters  rapidly,  looks  around  with  a  searching  glance).  Has  he 
come  ?     Where  is  he  ? 

Elena.     He  has  not  come  yet.  . 

Lisa.  But  the  voice.  .  His  voice?  I  just  heard  his  voice?  Why 
are  you  silent?     Where  is  he? 

Vaghin.     It  was  I.     I  was  talking.  . 

Lisa.     No,  no,  it  was  his  voice.  . 

Vaghin.     I  tried  to  imitate  him,  to  ape  him.  . 

Lisa.     Why? 

Vaghin.     Just  so.  .  . 

Protassojf.     You  see  we  had  been  chatting.  .  and  suddenly.  . 

Lisa.     What?     Suddenly  what? 

Elena.    Calm  yourself,  Lisa . . 

Vaghin.  I  remembered  his  manner  and  his  accent  and  said  a  few 
words  imitating  his  voice .  . 

Lisa.  Did  you?  Are  you  telling  the  truth?  Why  don't  they  speak? 
Pavel,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  What  has  happened?  tell  me. 
Dear  Pavel,  you  don't  know  how  to  lie. .  Tell  me.  What  has  happened? 
(Vaghin  slips  into  the  house  unobserved.) 
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Protassojf.  No,  Lisa . .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  see .  .it  is  the  truth . . 
It  was  Dimitri  speaking. . 

Elena.     Listen,  dear  Lisa . . 

Lisa.     Elena,  don't  touch  me . .   Pavel,  you  must  tell  me . . 

Protassojf.     I  don't  know  anything. . 

Lisa.  What  is  there  to  be  known  ?  Elena  send  for  him . .  Send 
for  Boris . .  At  once . . 

Elena.     I  shall,  at  once.    Calm  yourself.  • 

Lisa.  Ah,  but  I  somehow  think  you  are  lying. .  Where  is  Vaghin? 
He  is  talking  to  Boris'  sister. .  And  her  face. .  Her  face.  .  . 

Protassojf  {Whispering  to  his  wife).     What  is  to  be  done? 

Elena  {Answering  in  a  whisper).    Call  a  doctor,  .at  once.  . 

Lisa.  I  shall  fall . .  Hold  me,  Lena.  .  .  I  shall  fall . .  Why  are 
you  whispering? 

Elena.    Just  telling  him  how  to  calm  you . .   Pavel . . 

Lisa.  Where  is  he  running?  Elena,  for  God's  sake. .  Look  straight 
into  my  eyes. .  Do  not  lie,  Elena,  I  implore  you. .  (Melanie  comes  out 
of  the  house  J  followed  by  Vaghin).  Where  are  you  going?  Where  is  he, 
your  brother  ?     Boris  ? 

Melanie.     I  don't  know . . 

Lisa.     Break  it  to  me  at  once . .  Tell  me . .  Tell  me  is  he  dead  ? 

Melanie.     I  don't  know..   I  don't  know..   {Goes  towards  ths  gate.) 

Lisa.  No . .  No . .  No . .  Tell  me  something . .  My  heart  is  break- 
ing. .  If  he  died. .   It  was  I  who  killed  him. .  Ah,  no. 

Vaghin.     Pardon  me,  what  an  idea . . 

Misha  {Comes  running  towards  the  porch.  Shouts  with  almost  plea- 
surable animation).  Gentlemen,  do  you  know..  Tchepumy,  the  vet- 
erinary surgeon . . 

Vaghin.  {Threatening  him  with  his  fist).     Shut  up,  you  ! 

Misha Hung  himself.  . 

Lisa  {Frees  herself  from  Elena's  embrace  and  speaking  with  a  calm 
and  distinct  voice).     Last  night,  at  about  nine? 

Melanie.  Yes,  that's  right..  In  the  bush  near  the  river.  And  I 
thought  I  was  telling  you  the  truth . . 

Lisa  {Glances  around  with  wide  open  eyes.  She  speaks  in  a  low  tone^ 
with  a  strangely  solemn  voice).  I  knew  it.  .  You  remember,  Lena.  .  I  felt 
it.  .  (whispering  in  an  awestricken  tone).  No.  No.  It  was  not  I.  Tell  me 
that  it  was  not  I  who  killed  him.  .    No  {screaming)  I  did  not  want  it.  .  No. 

(Vaghin  and  Elena  pick  her  up  and  carry  her  inside.  She  struggles 
and  screams  in  an  ever  increasing  tempo  the  one  word:  *  No.'     Roman  peeps 
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lazily  from  around  the  corner,  LusHA  comes  running  out  very  much  fright- 
ened), 

Lusha.     I  say,  you  from  Riasan.  .  What  are  they  doing? 

Roman.     Who?     What? 

Lusha,  They  are  dragging  the  young  lady  away,  and  she  keeps 
screaming :  '  No.' 

Roman,     Was  that  her  screaming? 

Lusha.     Yes.  .  and  they  dragged  her  away.  .  I  am  so  scared.  . 

Roman  (indifferently).     Well,  what  is  she  screaming  about  ? 

Lusha.  I  don't  know.  .  Who'd  have  thought  that  of  such  gentle- 
folk. . 

Roman.     Well,  she  shouldn't  scream.  .  It's  disorderly. 

Misha  (hurriedly  entering  from  around  the  corner).  Who  was  it  scream- 
ing? 

Roman  {pointing  to  Lusha).     It's  in  their  house.  . 

Lusha.     Don't  blame  it  on  me.  .  It's  the  gentlefolk.  . 

Misha  (sternly).     Who  was  it  screaming? 

Lusha.    The  young  lady. 

Misha.    Why? 

Lusha.    They  were  dragging  her  away.  . 

Misha.     Who? 

Lusha.    They.  .  on  the  porch.  . 

Misha  {slapping  her  shoulder).  You  blockhead.  {Goes  up  on  the 
porch.     Antonovna  runs  into  him).     What  happened,  nurse? 

Antonovna.     Young  lady  had  a  fit.  . 

Misha  {to  the  PoRTER  and  to  Lusha).  Now  you  know,  .  .  you  devils. 
What  was  the  cause? 

Antonovna.    The  Lord's  will.  .  It  comes  all  from  the  Lord.  . 

Misha  (with  a  knowing  smile).  Perhaps  from  the  veterinary  surgeon? 
{Disappears  smiling  contentedly.  Antonovna  looks  at  him  reproachfully 
and  speaks  with  a  tone  of  pity).  Young  fool.  .  Lukeria,  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?    Go  inside.  . 

Lusha.     What  kind  of  a  fit  was  it,  nurse  ?     'Pileptic  ? 

Antonovnay    Yes,  yes.  .  You  better  go.  . 

Lusha.  'Pileptic  is  nothing.  Seen  it  myself.  .  But  didn't  I  get 
scared  though  when  they  dragged  her  away. 

(Roman  humming  a  song  and  working.  .  Vaghin  enters  frowning.  He 
paces  up  and  down  the  porch^  eying  Roman.  Suddenly  stopSy  pulls  out  his 
sketchbook  and  begs  pencil). 

Vaghin.     I  say,  old  chap.  . 
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Roman,    That's  me.  . 

Faghin.     Stay  a  moment.  . 

Roman.     What  for? 

Vaghin  {sketching),     I  want  to  draw  your  picture.  . 

Roman,     Don't  say.     No  harm  in  that? 

Vaghin,     A  piece  of  money. 

Roman.    That's  all  right  then.  . 

Vaghin,     Raise  your  head  some.  . 

Roman  {raising  his  head  very  high).     As  you  say.  . 

Vaghin,     Here,  here,  a  little  lower,  . 

Roman.     Did  you  take  a  fancy  to  me? 

Vaghin  {through  his  teeth).  Ah  well,  you'll  do.  .  {A  pause,  ,  A  moan 
is  heard  occasionally  in  the  house.  A  confused  noise  is  heard  in  the  distance 
outside,    Melanie  enters^ 

Vaghin.     Well,  what  ? 

Melanie  {listlessly),  I  saw  him.  .  So  dreadful.  .  Blue.  .  With  his 
tongue  out.     As  if  mocking  you.  .  So  dreadful.  .  How  is  Lisa  ? 

Vaghin  {sullenly).    Can't  you  hear  ? 

Melanie.     What  is  this  coming  on  ?     And  it  had  been  so  splendid. 

Vaghin,     What  do  you  mean  by  saying  *  coming  on  '? 

Melanie,  I  don't  know.  .  I  don't  understand  anything.  .  I  only  feel 
terror.  .  And  you  are  sketching?     How  can  you? 

Vaghin,  And  you  are  breathing?  Can't  do  without  breathing?  All 
right,  old  chap.  .  Here's  your  money.     {Throws  a  coin  at  Roman's  feet,) 

Melanie,  Is  Elena  Nicolaie vna  alone  there  ?  I  must  go  to  her,  for  she 
may  need  me.  .  O  Lord.  .  I  have  to  bury  Boris.  .  And  haven't  made  any 
arrangements  yet.  Just  looked  at  him  and  hurried  back.  There  is  some 
kind  of  a  disturbance  in  the  street,  too.  People  are  running  to  and  fro, 
excited,  but  I  couldn't  make  it  out  at  all.  His  blue  face  and  his  tongue  are 
ever  before  me  and  seem  to  mock  me.     {Weeping  goes  into  the  house,) 

Roman  {pleased).    Look  —  a  lady  —  and  crying. 

Vaghin,     Her  brother  is  dead. 

Roman,  Ah.  .  Well  that's  good  cause.  But  our  women  folk  cry  a 
lot  without  cause.  .  Punch  her  face  and  she  cries.  {The  noise  in  the  street 
has  become  louder  and  nearer.  Hoarse  shouts  are  heard.  Somewhere  in  the 
yard  Misha's  frightened  voice  is  heard  calling  for  Roman.)  You  wait.  It 
sounds  like  a  fire.  Or  perhaps  they're  beating  some  one.  Must  be  a  thief. 
It's  a  hard  life  a  thief  has  on  earth.     I  think  I  shall  go  and  have  a  look.  . 

(Elena  enters,  .  Vaghin  looks  at  her  inquiringly^ 

Elena   {Greatly   agitated).     She  will  hardly  ever  recover. 
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Vaghin,     Don't. .  This  is  not  the  first  time  with  her.  . 

Elena,  But  this  is  something  new . .  She  has  shown  the  cunning 
peculiar  to  insanity.  At  first  she  begged  for  poison.  Then  she  grew  oddly 
calm . .  but  in  her  eyes  glowed  the  cunning  of  a  wild  animal. 

Vaghin.     Shall  I  give  you  some  water.? 

Elena.  No,  thank  you..  She  lay  down..  Then  she  said  that  I 
worried  her.  I  stepped  into  the  next  room. .  Suddenly  I  heard  how  she 
softly  walked  over  to  Pavel's  desk.  He  keeps  a  revolver  in  a  drawer  there . . 
Here  it  is.  I  fought  with  her.  She  scratched  my  hands  like  a  v^ldcat. 
She  was  like  a  wild  animal. 

Vaghin,    The  devil..  And  you  did  not  call  me?     Did  not  shout? 

Elena,  I  can't  explain  how  it  was  we  did  not  shoot  one  another. 
She  is  lying  down  now . .  We  bound  her.  The  maid  helped  me . .  The 
nurse  looked  on  and  wept. .  She  begged  us  not  to  touch  her. .  A  general's 
daughter !     What  an  uproar.     What  is  all  this?     It  is  right  near  us. 

Vaghin.    The  porter  went  to  see  what  it  is  about. 

Elena.  Isn't  Pavel  back  yet?  What  is  it?  {A  tumult  is  heard  out^ 
side  the  gates.  Hoarse  shouts  can  be  distinguished  :  *  Hold  him!  *  Ah- 
ah-ah!'  *  Over  the  fence! '  *  Look  outy  fellows. '  *  Hit  backj  will  you? 
Kill  him!') 

Elena    {Alarmed),    Merciful  Heavens,  let  us  go  there. 

Vaghin.  Let  me  go  alone . .  (A  Physician,  hatless  and  showing  signs 
of  rough  treatment^  appears  on  the  scene^  rushing  towards  the  porch  from  fc^- 
hind  the  corner.) 

Physician.     Hide  me .  .  Lock  the  doors .  . 

Elena.     What  is  the  matter  with  you,  doctor? 

Physician.  A  riot . .  They've  destroyed  the  hospital  barracks .  . 
Caught  me  just  outside  the  gates  here.  .  (Vaghin  rushes  to  the  gates.) 

Elena.    Take  a  revolver  with  you . . 

Physician.    They  will  break  down  the  gates  and  get  me . . 

Elena  (Leads  him  into  the  house).  Come  in  here,  quick.  Nurse, 
nurse.  (A  great  hubbub  outside  the  gates;  it  is  broken  down.  There  is  a 
sound  of  shattered  glass.  Protassoff  appears  assailed  by  a  dozen  peasants. 
He  defends  himself  with  his  hat  and  handkerchiefs  which  seems  to  amuse  the 
moby  and  many  of  them  laugh.) 

Protassoff.     Asses  !     Idiots  !     Be  off ! 

First  rioter.     Punch  my  face  with  the  handkerchief. 

Second  rioter.     You  hit  him  with  your  hat,  sir  ! 

Third  (wrathful I y).     I'll  teach  you  to  call  me  names .  . 

Second  rioter.     Where  is  the  doctor,  mates? 
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Third  rioter.    This  man  is  a  doctor,  too. 

Faghins  voice.  (Somewhere  around  the  corner).  Shut  the  doors. 
Porter,  chase  the  crowd  out. 

Protassojf.     Don't  you  dare  push  me,  you  fool. 

Vaghin.  Pavel,  Pavel.  Stop,  people.  I  shall  strike.  Get  out 
everybody.  (Yegor  and  Yakov  Troshin  appear  on  the  scene.  Yegor 
slightly  intoxicatedy  Troshin  quite  drunk.  Yegor  throws  himself  on  Pro- 
TASSOFF  and  seii^s  him  by  his  collar.) 

Yegor.     Ah,  you  chemist,  you're  caught ! 

Protassojf  {Pushing  him  away).     Don't  you  dare .  . 

Tegor.  Mates,  here's  the  chief  of  the  magicians . .  He  makes  medi- 
cines . . 

Protassojf.  You  lie,  you  fool.  I  don't  make  any  medicines.  Here . . 
Help .  .  A  voice  in  the  croiwd.  *  Shout  louder j  nobody  hears  you  ' .  . . . 
(Elena  rushes  out  on  the  porch j  sees  the  scrimmage y  draws  the  revolver  and 
hurries  to  her  husband's  aid.) 

Elena.     Yegor,  let  go.      OfF  with  you,  Yegor. 

Protassojf.    Lena . .  Lena . . 

Tegor.  Do  you  remember :  *  Cholera !'  That  means  let  her  die ! 
Do  you  remember  how  you . . 

Elena.     I  shall  kill  you .  . 

(Elena's  appearance  astonishes  the  crowd.  *  Look  at  her '  *  And 
a  pistoly  too.'     '  Hit  herT     You  go  first!'     '  What  d'you  think  of   herV) 

Tegor.    Lady,  I  have  lost  my  wife . .     I'm  a  widower. 

Elena.     I  shall  shoot . . 

Tegor.     You  too  shall  be  a  widow . .  I  will  strangle  him. 

(Elena  shoots.  Roman  appeared  a  few  moments  previously^  and  is 
seen  behind  the  knot  of  people  surrounding  Yegor.  He  has  a  large  club  in 
his  hand.  Very  methodically  he  raises  it  and  showers  powerful  blows  on 
the  heads  of  the  people.  He  goes  about  his  work  quietly^  with  concentration 
and  without  a  show  of  irritation.  Simultaneously  with  Elena's  shot  he 
brings  down  Yegor  with  his  club,  Protassoff  being  drawn  down  in  his 
opponent's  embrace.  Elena  advances  towards  the  crowd,  threatening  it  with 
her  weapon.  After  the  shot  the  attitude  of  the  mob  undergoes  a  decided  change. 
Some  one  exclaims  in  surprise  :  *  She's  been  and  shot  him.'  *  Look,  he's 
fallen.'  *  The  witch!'  One  man  runs  away  shouting :  *  They're  killing 
us,  mates.'  Another  runs  away  after  him  exclaiming:  *  She's  only  a 
woman.     Don't  be  scared.'     Almost  all  the  rioters  retreat^ 

Elena.  OfF !  I  shall  shoot  again  !  Dimitri,  where  are  you?  Roman, 
help  my  husband.    OfF,  you  brutes . . 
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(Roman  advances  to  Troshin  who  is  sitting  near  Yegor  and  strikes 
him  with  his  club.  He  falls.  Vaghin  rushes  in^  with  disarranged  attire^ 
and  witnesses  Roman's  deed.) 

Vaghin  (with  a  brick  in  his  hand).     What  the  deuce  are  you.  . 

Roman.     What's  wrong? 

Vaghin.     Elena,  where  is  Pavel? 

(Roman  drops  his  club  and  kneels  near  Protassoff.) 

Elena  {Coming  to  herself).     He?     He  fell.  .(Screams).     He  is  dead. 

Vaghin.     Impossible.  . 

Melanie  (Hearing  Elena's  cry).     Who  is  dead?    You  lie. . 

Elena  (Pointing  the  revolver  at  Yegor).     It  was  he.  .1  shall.  . 

Vaghin  (Knocks  the  revolver  from  her  hands).  What  are  you  doing? 
Calm  yourself. 

Melanie  (Near  Protassoff).     He  lives.  .Pavel  Feodorovitch. 

Elena.    Water .  .water  quick . . 

Vaghin  (7*0  Melanie).  Go  and  fetch  some  water.  Elena»  calm  your- 
self.    (Melanie  rushes  into  the  house). 

Roman.  Why,  they  are  all  alive .. See'em  move?  You  can  hit  'em 
far  worse  than  that  and  not  kill  'em.  (Vaghin  and  Elena  lift  Pavel. 
He  had  fainted.     Roman  shakes  Troshin.) 

Elena  (Terrified).     Pavel . .  Pavel . . 

Vaghin.     He  merely  fainted. 

Roman.  Here,  you  get  up..  No  fooling.  .Or  I'll  knock  you  on  the 
head  again. 

Antonovna  (Running).     Pavel,  dear.  .Where  is  Pavel? 

Vaghin.     Don't  shout,  nurse. 

Protassoff  (Semi-consciously).  Lena,  is  it  you?  Have  they  run  away? 
Ah! 

Antonovna  (To  Elena).  They've  killed  him .  .Couldn't  you  have 
saved  him?     Hay? 

Elena.     Are  you  hurt?    Where,  dear? 

(Yegor  regains  consciousness  and  groans.) 

Antonovna.     Lift  him.  .Carry  him  in. . 

Melanie  (Bringing  water).  He  has  come  to.  My  Lord,  drink .  . 
Drink . . 

Elena.    Tell  me.  .Where  do  you  feel  pain?    Were  you  much  hurt? 

Protassoff.  I  feel  no  pain .  .That . .  that . .  tried  to  strangle  me,  that 
was  all.  (Regaining  full  consciousness.)  Lena,  and  you?  I  fancied 
some  one  had  struck  you  on  the  head .  .  Some  kind  of  a  club . . 

Elena.    No,  no,  calm  yourself.  . 
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Faghin.     Were  you  struck  ? 

Protassojf.  No,  not  much.. Just  some  body  blows,  the  devil  take 
them.     And  the  doctor,  is  he  alive? 

Melanie.     Yes,  alive,  in  the  parlor,  on  the  sofa.    Crying. 

Elena  (Noticing  Antonovna,  frightened).     Nurse — ^where  is  Lisa.? 

Antonovna,     I  unbound  her.  .Could  not  see  her  tied.  . 

Elena.     Where  is  she  ?     Where } 

Antonovna  (With  tears).  There . .  Her  dress  was  all  torn . . Fve  changed 
her  dress. 

Vaghin.     What  is  she  doing.? 

Antonovna.     Keeps  looking  at  his  picture. . 

Elena.     Please  go  to  her,  nurse,  please  do. 

Antonovna.     Pavel  ought  to  be  put  to  bed.     {Goesy  looking  back.) 

Protassojf.     I'm  all  right,  old  woman.    Only  a  scare. . 

Melanie.    My  darling . . 

(Yegor,  Roman  and  Troshin  compose  another  group.  Roman  is 
somewhat  more  vivacious  than  usually.) 

Protassojf.  I.?  Not  a  bit.  I  was  afraid  for  her.  I  fancied  some  one 
had  fired  a  shot  and  then  some  one  struck  out  with  a  scantling  or  a  club. 

Elena  (Proudly).     No  one  touched  me.  .Let  us  go  into  the  house. 

Protassojf.  I  very  successfully  defended  myself.  Pity  you  did  not 
see  it,  Elena.  And  you,  Lena,  it  was  a  pity  too  I  had  taken  off  my  rubbers 
in  the  morning.  .1  would  have  hit  them  with  my  rubbers. 

Vaghin  (omiling).     You  see  he  has  fully  recovered. 

Protassojf  (Excitedly).  Hit  their  stupid  mugs  with  my  rubbers.  (To 
Yegor).     And  as  for  you,  sir. . 

Melanie.     What  is  the  use  of  talking  to  him.^    Come  in  and  rest. 

Protassojf.     Pardon  me,  but . .  ^ 

Elena.    Wait.  .Yegor.  .Did  I  wound  you? 

Tegor  (Hoarsely).    No.  .Somebody  knocked  me  on  the  head. , 

Roman  (Proudly).     I  did  it .  . 

(Elena  looks  searchingly  at  Yegor  and  the  rest  of  the  group.) 

Vaghin.  If  you  had  seen  this  somber  automat  at  work.  It  was 
something  fearful. 

Troshin.  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  .1  too  have  suffered  contusions  on 
my  cranium. 

Roman  (Triumphantly).     It  was  I  again.  . 

Troshin.    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  witnesses .  . 

(Yegor  comes  towards  him  and  pulls  out  smilingly  a  bottle^ 

Elena  (looking  fixedly  at  Yegor).     Yegor,  will  you  have  some  water? 
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Tegor.    Vodka  would  suit  me  better. 

Protassojf  (to  Yegor) .     You  are  fearfully  stupid^  sir.  . 

Elena.     Leave  him,  Pavel.  . 

Protassojf.  I  have  never  made  any  medicines,  sir.  .  The  devil  take 
you.  . 

Vaghin.     Drop  that,  Pavel.  . 

Protassojf  {almost  in  tears).  But  wait,  I  want  to  know,  why  he 
attacked  me.     What  did  I  ever  do  to  you,  Yegor.? 

Tegor  (hoarsely).     I  don't  know.  .  Don't  know  anything.  . 

Melanie.  You'll  know  in  the  Court.  The  judge  will  tell  you,  my 
friend.  . 

Protassojf.  Why  courts.?  Perfectly  unnecessary.  .  I  valued  you  so 
highly,  Yegor.  You  were  such  an  excellent  workman.  .  You  certainly 
were.  .  Did  I  not  pay  you  well?    Why  then? 

Tegor  (rising;  hoarsely  and  with  hatred).     Don't  touch  me,  master. 

Elena  (firmly).     Pavel,  I  beg  you  to  leave  him  alone. 

Vaghin  (to  Yegor).     You  better  go.  . 

Yegor  (impudently).  All  right,  I'll  go.  (He  goes;  in  the  meanwhile 
Roman  has  brought  some  liquor j  and  sitting  down  with  Troshin  they  drink. 
Yegor  joins  the  groups  extending  his  hand  to  Roman.) 

Melanie.     What  a  brute. 

Elena.     Don't  touch  him.  .  Let  us  go,  Pavel. 

Protassojf  (agitated).  But  he  has  roused  my  indignation.  .  There  is 
something  repulsive  in  him.  .  People  should  be  serene  and  radiant.  .  like 
the  sun.  . 

(Lisa  appears  on  the  porch.  She  is  dressed  in  white.  Her  hair  is  combed 
quaintly  and  becomingly.  She  walks  slowly  and  solemnly.  .  A  dim^  myster- 
ious smile  seems  to  have  grown  rigid  on  her  lips.     Antonovna  follows  her.) 

Lisa.  Good-bye.  Don't  say  a  word.  I  have  decided.  I  am  going.  . 
No,  no  objections.  .  I  am  going  faraway  and  for  ever.  .  Do  you  know? 
Listen  :  (She  reads  the  verses  written  on  the  back  of  Tchepurny's  photo- 
graph:) 

Love,  I  see  you  walking  in  the  desert. 
In  the  arid  ocean  of  red  sand.  . 
In  the  dim  and  mist-enveloped  distance 
Nothing  but  the  desert  waits  for  you. 

And  the  sun  looks  down  in  glowing  silence 
Like  some  monster's  evil  meaning  eye. 
Wait,  I  come.  .  and  we  shall  go  together.  . 
For  too  hard  and  lonely  is  your  path. 
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(Huming  a  quaint  melody.) 

My  dearest  is  tall  and  stately, 

And  I  am  fair  and  lithe.  . 

And  like  two  pretty  flowers 

We  were  cast  on  the  crimson  sand.  . 

(Sighs.     Begins  to  read  again). 

We  two  shall  go  far  through  the  desert, 
We  shall  march  o'er  the  burning  sand. 
In  its  depths  his  dreams  he  will  bury. 
And  I  will  bury  my  grief. 

(Looks  pensively  around.  Smiles).  That's  all.  I  composed  it  for 
Boris.  Do  you  know  Boris?  No?  (Goes  into  the  garden.)  I  feel  very 
sorry  for  you.  I  feel  very  sorry  for  you.  .  (Antonovna  eyes  Elena  with 
a  hostile  glancey  and  follows  her.) 

Elena  (sadly  and  gently).     Pavel.  .  Pavel.  .  Do  you  understand  this? 

Protassojf  (in  surprise).  How  sweetly  she  speaks.  .  Dimitri,  do  you 
understand  this?     How  beautiful  that  was  ! 

Vaghin  (cruelly).     And  do  you  understand  that  she  has  gone  insane? 

Protassoff  (incredulously).     Impossible.  .  Has  she,  Lena? 

Elena  (softly).  Let  us  go.  .  Let  us  go  after  her.  .  (Protassoff, 
Elena  and  Vaghin  go  into  the  garden.  Yegor  sits  near  the  fence  and 
nvatches  them  with  sullen  hatred.  Troshin  mumbles  somethings  feeling  his 
head  and  shoulders  with  trembling  hands.) 

Roman.  That's  nothing.  .  I  was  beaten  worse  than  this.  .  Look  at 
me  to-day  !    Therefore  hold  your  tongue.  .  Be  glad  you  are  living.  . 

Vaghin  (pensively).  Alone.  .  in  the  desert.  . 

In  the  arid  sea  of  red  sand.  .  . 
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GREAT  POETS  OR 
GREAT  POEMS 

By  W.  H.  Carruth 

SOME  young  people  of  Topeka  attempted  to  effect  a  settlement 
of  their  doubts  and  fears  in  the  matter  of  Hterary  values  by  writ- 
ing recently  to  the  leading  living  authors,  propounding  to  each 
the  question  :  Who  is  the  greatest  living  American  writer? 
Although  the  Topeka  high  school  library  is  enriched  by  some 
interesting  autograph  letters  from  a  number  of  celebrities,  the 
direct  answers  to  the  question  proposed  were  few  and  full  of  trouble. 
Modesty,  of  course,  embarrassed  some  of  the  writers,  but  there  was  a 
certain  sameness  in  the  manner  of  evading  the  direct  answer  from  which 
we  may  derive  a  hook  whereon  to  hang  some  cast-ofF  reflections. 

The  reason  alleged  by  many  of  the  witnesses  for  not  pointing  out  the 
highest  peak  among  the  literary  hills  (there  was  a  general  agreement  that 
there  are  no  literary  mountains  now  in  sight)  was,  that  we  are  too  near  at 
hand,  and  the  wellworn  simile  of  the  foot-hills  which  hide  the  mountains 
from  view  was  applied  with  an  apparent  confidence  that  it  settled  the 
matter  and  relieved  the  writer  from  further  responsibility. 

But  this  would  not  be  the  first  case  of  its  kind,  if  it  were  found  that 
the  figure  of  speech  demonstrated  its  difference  from  mathematical  figures 
by  obscuring  the  truth.  Is  it  true  that  contemporaries  are  largely  or 
wholly  unable  to  estimate  properly  the  qualities  of  a  great  writer?  We 
should  be  able  to  furnish  both  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  evidence  in  answer 
to  this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  endeavor  to  see  whether  there  is  any  gen- 
eral agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  a  great  writer.  If  we  find  that  we 
can  state  clearly  the  conditions  of  greatness,  we  may  then  inquire  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  these  conditions  to  make  them  recog- 
nizable only  through  a  vista  of  time  and  apart  from  their  surroundings. 
And  then,  if  we  find  that  there  are  some  authors  who  are  unanimously 
placed  in  this  category,  we  may  examine  whether  these  were  generally 
misjudged  and  ignored  by  their  own  times.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
inquire  to  what  extent  writers  now  generally  admitted  to  be  of  little  value, 
mediocre,  insignificant,  anything  but  great,  received  the  general  acclaim 
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of  greatness  at  the  hands,  or  should  we  say  at  the  mouth,  of  their  con- 
temporaries. 

It  is  easy  to  obscure  reason  with  words,  and  if  I  succeeded  in  satisfying 
myself  with  a  statement  of  what  constitutes  greatness  in  a  writer,  there 
is  every  probability  that  each  one  who  reads  it  would  dissent  in  some 
respect,  or  would  put  his  own  subjective  measure  upon  it,  and  we  should 
not  be  much  nearer  a  common  understanding  than  before. 

But  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  deal  with  concrete  terms.  If  asked  to  name 
the  great  poets  of  the  world  there  would  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  agree- 
ing upon  Homer,  David,  Vergil,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe  and  — what 
name  can  I  add  from  a  later  time  to  which  there  will  not  be  some  demurrer, 
or  if  not  a  demurrer,  a  demand  that  this  one  and  that  one  be  also  included, 
as  equally  entitled  to  the  distinction? 

Now  what  is  there  in  the  work  of  these  six  poets  that  places  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  competition.?  And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  agree- 
ment by  which  they  are  thus  placed  out  of  the  race  and  beyond  cavil  or 
question?     Who  are  the  judges  that  determine  this  award? 

Plainly  not  all  mankind.  Plainly  not  even  all  mankind  who  can 
read.  Surely  not  all  those  who  read  verse.  Not  even  all  those  who  appre- 
ciate what  even  the  most  critical  will  admit  to  be  good  poetry.  If  it 
would  not  be  cruel  to  point  an  argument  at  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
themselves  :  How  many  of  them,  of  their  own  firsthand  acquaintance 
and  in  accordance  with  their  own  taste,  would  rank  these  six  poets  as 
unquestionably  above  all  others?  And  if  this  same  question  could  be  put 
privately  and  secretly  to  all  the  critics  and  poetry  lovers  and  literary  pro- 
ducers of  the  world,  how  large  do  you  suppose  the  vote  would  be  for  these 
six  greatest  poets? 

Whatever  our  answer  to  this  question  of  probability,  and  whatever 
our  reflections  upon  these  considerations,  I  am  sure  that  the  result  of  such 
a  private  consensus  would  satisfy  us  that  the  unquestioned  rank  of  these 
six  greatest  poets  of  the  world  is  more  a  matter  of  tradition  and  convention 
than  we  had  believed,  even  though  we  be  all  willing  to  admit  that  a  great 
measure  of  tradition  affects  the  unanimous  vote  for  the  six. 

And  when  we  had  sifted  out  the  comparatively  small  number  who 
really  of  their  own  knowledge  and  their  own  preference  give  to  these  six 
the  precedence,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  rest  of  the  semi-savage  world,  or 
even  of  the  semi-cultured  world,  would  admit  that  this  small  number 
included  those  the  best  fitted  to  judge  in  the  case? 

It  would  not  be  quite  fair,  however,  to  leave  this  phase  of  the  subject 
without  giving  a  hearing  to  those  who  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  state 
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in  general  terms  the  conditions  of  greatness  for  a  poet.  And  I  suppose 
that  such  statements  would  amount  to  about  this  :  A  great  poet  is  one 
who  has  depicted  some  considerable  and  universal  phase  of  human  life  in 
its  ethical  and  esthetic  relations,  and  in  form  and  language  that  gratify  the 
ear  and  satisfy  the  heart  of  men  in  all  ages  and  climes.  But  whether  the 
definition  were  this  or  another,  there  would  be  no  end  of  disputing  about 
the  terms  of  it,  and  as  to  whether  this  or  that  poet  fulfilled  its  terms. 

By  quite  general  consent,  I  believe,  no  author  of  a  single  short  poem, 
no  matter  how  fine,  is  regarded  as  a  great  poet.  But  the  question  may 
well  be  raised  whether  this  is  a  rational  ground  for  a  distinction  of  such 
import.  Are  we  justified  in  estimating  our  great  poets  quantitatively? 
If  Blanco  White's  sonnet  *  To  Night '  is  as  fine  and  noble  as  anything  in 
Shakespeare,  why  is  not  White  a  great  poet?  And  this  opens  up  another 
question.  Not  every  great  poet's  work  is  uniformly  great.  Homer  some- 
times nods,  as  well  as  his  readers.  I  think  Dante  even  snores.  A  Har- 
vard professor  confesses  that  Milton  bores  him  with  '  Paradise  Lost,'  but 
makes  distinctions  in  that  poet's  work,  finding  *  Lycidas  '  spontaneous 
and  *  Comus  '  and  *  L'Allegro  '  jolly  good  rhetoric.  Some  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  not  good  enough  for  Shakespeare  and  have  to  be  saddled  upon 
his  now  defenceless  contemporaries.  Even  within  the  best  plays  there 
are  portions  which  we  willingly  slur  over  and  do  not  miss  when  the  stage 
version  omits  them  —  though  to  tell  the  truth  it  is  more  apt  to  be  the  fine 
passages  that  are  cut  by  the  stage. 

A  great  poet,  then,  is  not  uniformly  great,  and  may  have  written 
poems  that  are  far  from  great.  Would  it  not  be  wiser,  then,  to  speak  of 
great  poems  rather  than  of  great  poets?  There  are  great  poems  the 
authors  of  which  are  unknown.  The  historians  of  literature  call  these  *  folk 
poetry  ',  as  though  the  collective  folk  had  written  them.  But  a  poem 
always  springs  from  the  heart  of  an  individual.  The  people,  however,  do 
not  care  for  the  individual;  they  care  for  his  poem,  and  they  take  it  to  their 
hearts  and  hearths  and  make  it  their  own.  Such  poems  are  rarely  long; 
they  *  gush  from  the  heart,  like  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer.'  Poe 
declared,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  a  long  poem  is  an  impossi- 
bility. The  so-called  great  long  poems  are  really  a  patch-woik  of  short 
great  poems  with  prosy  interludes. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  first  raised,  as  to  whether  contempora- 
ries are  unable  to  detect  great  poets  :  accepting  the  conventional  rating 
of  the  six  poets  who  are  recognized  as  the  greatest,  what  light  will  the 
facts  of  their  contemporary  reception  throw  upon  the  answer? 

Of  Homer  I  suppose  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  he 
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was  admired  by  his  own  time.  The  legend  of  his  begging  bread  through- 
out the  cities  of  Greece  would  indicate  a  lack  of  appreciation,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  very  fact  that  his  work  was  preserved  for  several  centuries 
by  reciters  who  had  to  memorize  it  all  seems  to  indicate  a  very  high 
regard.  His  contemporaries  would  scarcely  have  set  themselves  the  task 
of  committing  to  memory  his  twenty-odd  thousand  lines  unless  they  had 
been  filled  with  a  strong  conviction  that  they  were  thus  preserving  some- 
thing of  extraordinary  value. 

Vergil  certainly  had  in  Augustus  one  admirer  whose  appreciation  and 
support  were  worth  more  than  would  have  been  the  plaudits  of  many 
thousands  of  the  populace.  But  the  popular  applause,  too,  was  not  lack- 
ing, and  Vergil,  though  perhaps  the  least  worthy  of  our  six,  was  certainly 
recognized  as  great  in  his  own  day. 

Inasmuch  as  Dante's  greatest  work,  the  one  on  which  chiefly  his 
claim  to  greatness  rests,  was  finished  only  in  the  year  of  his  death,  the 
question  of  general  contemporary  recognition  must  in  his  case  be  laid  on 
the  table.  Yet  we  know  that  he  was  not  without  admirers  who  regarded 
him  as  destined  to  immortality,  since  Guido  da  Polenta,  his  latest  patron 
and  friend,  contemplated  building  a  monument  in  his  honor. 

Strangely  enough,  evidence  is  more  scarce  than  we  might  expect  in 
the  case  of  one  so  near  to  us  as  Shakespeare.  However,  we  know  that 
some  of  his  most  competent  contemporaries,  as  Ben  Jonson,  esteemed 
him  as  the  greatest  of  that  goodly  company  of  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
of  whom  Jonson  himself  was  not  least.  A  very  interesting  study  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Morton,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  shows  from  the  records 
of  theatres  and  other  sources  that  Shakespeare's  plays  were  given  in  the 
first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  much  more  frequently  than  some 
have  supposed  and  probably  more  than  those  of  any  other  dramatist. 

Of  all  the  six,  Goethe  received  probably  the  most  prompt,  the  most 
general  and  the  most  unstinted  recognition  in  his  own  time.  We  are 
aided  in  his  case  by  his  nearness  and  the  abundance  of  printed  evidence 
to  prove  how  almost  uncontested  was  his  claim  to  a  seat  on  the  world's 
Parnassus,  how  near  he  came  to  being  deified  alive.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Goethe  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  who  appealed  to  the  wide  gen- 
eral public  on  which  now  every  poet  depends  and  by  means  of  the  printed 
page.  Shakespeare  reached  his  public  chiefly  from  the  stage  and  all  the 
others  through  oral  recital  and  the  restricted  medium  of  manuscripts. 

It  does  not  appear  from  this  survey  that  the  world  is  convicted  of 
inability  to  recognize  a  good  thing  in  contemporary  poetry  when  it  sees, 
or  hears,  it.     If  we  come  further  down  and  consider  some  of  those  who 
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would  be  the  next  choice  of  moderns  for  association  with  the  select  com- 
pany of  the  divine  six :  Byron,  Hugo,  Heine,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Shelley,  and,  in  our  smaller  American  sphere,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Whittier  and  Holmes,  the  conclusion  offered  from  that  first  survey 
is  only  confirmed.  Byron  and  all  the  rest  of  these,  except  Browning, 
received  early  recognition  as  among  the  first  poets  of  their  time  and  of 
the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  that  individuals  and  sections  and 
classes  have  often  made  egregious  blunders  for  short  periods  in  according 
the  highest  rank  to  poets  whose  works  were  of  so  little  worth  that  even 
the  names  of  the  writers  are  now  forgotten.  *  You  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time  '  in  literature 
as  well  as  in  other  lines.  In  view  of  this  fact  an  individual  may  well 
hesitate  about  issuing  a  certificate  of  immortality  on  his  own  sole  respon- 
sibility. 

Yet  it  appears  that  in  general  when  there  is  an  almost  unanimous 
verdict  of  approval  lasting  over  the  generation  of  a  fad  —  from  two  to 
ten  years,  I  should  guess  —  the  verdict  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and 
change.  Therefore  competent  readers  should  by  no  means  hesitate  to 
pronounce  their  preferences  among  their  contemporaries  in  literature 
and  art,  for  by  the  consensus  of  such  preferences  just  verdicts  are  formed 
and  wise  guidance  is  given  to  those  who  are  forced  to  limit  themselves 
to  the  best. 

Backed  by  these  reflections  one  may  urge  upon  the  reading  public, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the  thinking  public,  a  more  serious 
consideration  of  certain  minor  poets  than  the  shifting  kaleidoscope  of  the 
monthly  magazines  has  permitted,  and  this  even  in  the  face  of  the  admo- 
nition to  devote  our  time  and  energy  to  the  *  few  immortal  names  that 
were  not  born  to  die.  ' 

I  suppose  a  consensus  of  the  reading  people  of  the  average  small 
town  on  their  favorite  American  poets  would  scarcely  reveal  the  name 
of  E.  R.  Sill,  not  even  if  the  number  of  poets  to  be  included  were  quite 
large.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  the 
reading  people  of  many  American  towns  who  have  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Sill.  Of  those  who  do  know  his  name,  probably  few  would  be  disposed 
to  rank  him  as  a  great  poet,  not  even  upon  the  reduced  scale  of  great- 
ness according  to  which  we  measure  the  American  field  by  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  estimate  his  product 
by  some  such  definitional  standard  as  that  proposed  on  a  previous  page 
of  this  paper,  we  should  probably  be  constrained  on  this  ground  also  to 
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deny  to  Sill  the  epithet  great.  He  has  not  depicted  any  very  consider- 
able phase  of  human  life,  and  the  hearts  and  ears  of  even  his  own  time 
and  clime  have  never  had  a  chance  to  pass  upon  the  power  and  melody 
of  his  song,  since  most  of  them  have  never  heard  it. 

Nevertheless  he  has  written  some  poems  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
are  great,  and  several  more  that  are  pleasing  and  satisfying,  and  his  career 
and  his  character  were  such  as  to  catch  the  interest  and  win  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  hear  of  it. 

Sill's  output  in  verse  is  contained  in  three  slim  booklets  of  a  hundred 
widespaced  pages  each.  This  deficiency  in  quantity  of  itself  is  sufficient 
to  exclude  him  from  consideration  in  the  *  great '  class.  His  verses  are 
a  microcosmic  picture  of  the  spiritual  life  of  his  time.  The  pale  cast  of 
thought  is  over  all  he  wrote.  I  object  to  Hamlet's  expression  '  sicklied 
o'er. '  It  is  fit  and  proper  that  the  thoughts  of  men  should  influence 
their  tastes  and  their  aspirations  and  be  mirrored  in  their  verse.  Of 
course,  if  you  have  a  man  who  doesn't  think,  and  can  get  him  to  express 
his  joys  in  verse  there  will  be  no  pale  cast  of  thought  about  the  verse, 
but  it  will  be  of  the  style  of  *  Captain  Jinks  '  and  *  A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old 
Town.* 

Given  a  man  who  loves  and  thinks  and  lives,  and,  in  age  of  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  criticism,  tries  to  adjust  his  philosophy  to  the  chang- 
ing scheme  of  things  and  keep  his  faith  in  God  and  good,  being  dominated 
from  the  beginning  by  Puritan  virtue  and  Puritan  reserve  and  self-dis- 
trust,—  that,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  American  types  of  our  time.  Let 
him  express  himself  in  verse,  and  you  have  Sill's  product.  If  it  is  asked 
how  this  product  will  be  different  from  that  of  Holmes,  Lowell,  Long- 
fellow and  Whittier,  I  would  answer :  From  Holmes  by  the  difference 
of  temperament.  Holmes  never  felt  as  uncertain  of  his  position  in  the 
world,  materially  and  spiritually;  his  doubts  and  fears  never  went  so 
deep.  Lowell  developed  in  a  period  when  the  reformer  and  the  prophet 
had  more  definite  tasks  before  him,  and  his  work  has  consequently  a 
more  decided  tone  and  more  practical  aims.  Longfellow  was  more  thor- 
oughly a  litterateur;  less  touched  by  the  conflicts  of  his  time.  Whittier, 
like  Holmes,  never  doubted  as  deeply,  but  sailed  all  his  course  true  to  the 
pole  of  faith. 

Sill  has  a  more  intimate  feeling  for  outward  Nature  than  any  of  his 
great  predecessors  with  the  possible  exception  of  Emerson.  But  as  a 
scholar  and  trained  poet  he  knew  his  predecessors  intimately  and  was 
more  or  less  influenced  by  several  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can 
recognize  distinctly  in  one  point  or  another  reflections  of  Tennyson,  Lowell 
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and  Emerson.  Sill  confessed  his  own  great  admiration  for  the  sage  of 
Concord.  *  I  always  understood/  he  said,  *  why  Emerson  made  his  poems 
rough,  and  I  sympathize  more  than  ever.' 

*  Glad  to  know 
Where  the  sweetest  beech-nuts  grow  ' 
are  words  that  have  a  tantalizing  echo  of  Emerson,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  the  source. 

*  The  angel  song  rings  everywhere 
And  all  the  earth  is  Holy  Land,' 
recalls  Whittier's  *  And  every  land  a  Palestine.' 

But  there  are  not  many  such  close  resemblances  in  Sill  —  probably 
fewer  than  you  could  find  in  most  poets  of  resemblances  to  the  work  of 
their  predecessors.  Miss  Phelps  compared  Sill  to  Shelley,  but  I  quite 
fail  to  see  the  resemblance.  Sill's  real  lyrics  are  rare  and  have  little  of 
the  singing  quality  of  Shelley's. 

To  characterize  Sill's  work  as  to  theme  in  a  few  words,  it  nearly  all 
expresses  the  love  of  Nature  and  the  attempt  to  find,  and  get  close  to, 
God  in  Nature.  The  longest  of  his  poems,  *The  Hermitage,'  depicts  the 
feelings  of  a  mildly  lovesick  hermit  in  the  mountains  of  California,  a  faint 
frame  of  romance  enclosing  descriptions  and  reflections.  This  romantic 
framework,  of  a  man  who  runs  away  from  a  supposed  rejection  in  the 
East  and  is  finally  followed  by  the  maiden  whom  he  had  misunderstood, 
has  touches  that  recall  phases  of  Tennyson's  *Maud,'  though  the  despair 
and  cynicism  are  never  so  deep. 

In  the  two  volumes  *  Poems  '  and  'The  Hermitage  and  later  Poems,' 
in  a  total  of  fifty-nine  titles,  there  are  twenty  in  which  Nature  is  in  the 
foreground,  though  seldom  in  simple,  objective  description.  Measuring 
by  quantity  these  poems  would  include  much  more  than  half  of  all.  The 
remainder  have  for  themes:  death  and  immortality,  thirteen;  faith  in 
God  and  the  moral  order  of  the  Universe,  fourteen;  appeal  for  bravery 
in  the  battle  of  life,  ten;  love,  nine;  humility,  three;  life,  five;  aspiration 
for  truth,  three,  with  one  that  can  scarcely  be  classified.  These  poems 
are  by  no  means  so  didactic  as  this  classification  would  lead  one  to  expect, 
but  with  all  the  love  of  Nature,  there  is  scarcely  any  poem  that  is  not 
subjective. 

Among  several  thoughts  which  I  do  not  recall  seeing  expressed  in 
poetry  elsewhere,  and  yet  very  common  thoughts,  are  the  marvel  over 
great  consequences  that  seem  to  flow  from  apparently  trifling  circum- 
stances,  the  attempt  to  realize  the  fact  of  planetary  motions,  and   the 
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intimacy  with  the  past  derived  from  the  thought  that  the  same  Moon 
and  stars  look  down  upon  us  as  upon  the  ancient  world. 

Of  the  less  frequently  expressed  phases  of  life,  one  that  attracts  my 
attention  in  Sill  is  the  difference  of  our  point  of  view  when  facing  death 
from  that  with  which  we  face  life  and  the  thought,  which  follows,  of  why 
this  should  be.  In  one  poem  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  one  who 
had  faced  death,  in  another  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  after  all,  it  is  not  in  the  exceptional  or  more  original  thoughts 
that  Sill  is  at  his  best.  It  is  in  his  fine  and  noble  way  of  putting  some 
of  the  oldest  of  thoughts.  The  lessons  of  faith  in  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  of  the  great  uses  of  small  opportunities,  and  of  genuine  humility 
have  nowhere  been  more  nobly  and  more  beautifully  expressed  than  in 
'  Service,'  *  Opportunity  '  and  *The  Fool's  Prayer.' 

According  to  no  conventional  standards  can  Mr.  Sill  be  classed  among 
the  great  poets,  and  this,  after  all,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  If  the 
author  of  a  great  poem  might  be  called  a  great  poet,  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
after  reading  'The  Fool's  Prayer '  would  deny  the  rank  to  Sill.  But  the 
reflection  comes  up,  when  we  recall  the  oft  approved  saying  of  Plato, 
that  a  poet  cannot  compose  verses  (that  is,  great  verses)  unless  he  be 
inspired,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  discourage  professional  poets 
and  the  rank  of  *  great  poet '  altogether.  Some  men  write  one  great 
poem,  some  write  a  few;  none  write  great  poems  only,  because  no  one 
can  be  perpetually  inspired  and  at  his  best.  Ought  not  the  Primitive 
Christian  idea  of  the  preacher,  the  Quaker  and  the  Dunkard  idea,  to  be 
applied  to  poets?  It  is  best  for  them,  and  better  for  their  product,  that 
they  be  as  much  like  other  men  in  their  experiences  as  possible,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  to  be  the  mouthpieces  of  other  men. 

Let  the  poet,  then,  be  a  teacher,  like  Sill,  a  banker,  like  Stedman, 
a  lawyer,  like  our  Kansas  Ironquill,  and  earn  his  Hving  like  other  men. 
Let  the  mechanism  of  poetry,  like  the  mechanism  of  music,  be  taught 
to  all  children,  so  that  he  who  has  a  message  may  have  the  instrument 
with  which  to  express  it.  Then  we  need  no  longer  worry  about  the  scarcity 
of  great  poets,  for  we  shall  not  be  lacking  in  great  poems,  though  they  be 
by  obscure  authors  and  called  as  more  than  once  of  old,  *  People's  Poems.' 
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"FLAMMANTIA  MOENIA 
MUNDI" 

By  Walter  S.  Hinchman 


Y 


OU  may  remember  how  we  stood  alone, 
We  silent  watched  from  a  high  eastern  hill 
The  autumn  setting  sun,  bright  as  the  (ires 
That  burn  along  the  elm-arched  ways  of  fall. 
In  front  stood  one  small  isle  of  dark  green  pines, 
And  by  the  river  smoked  an  evening  fire. 

And  on  the  hill  beyond  a  cottage  perched 

And  jutted  dark  against  the  western  light. 

Far,  far  beyond,  in  blue  that  seemed  to  fade 

Yet  ever  changed  to  gold  or  ere  it  died. 

The  mountains  silent  stood  against  the  deep. 

Ranging  eternal  toward  an  endless  west. 

We  speechless  stood  —  forever  thus  to  gaze; 

One  common  thought  was  ours,  one  keen  desire  — 

To  sing,  like  angels  in  their  melody. 

Those  mountain  peaks  against  that  glowing  sky ; 

A  single  word  for  that  ethereal  blue  ! 

Nay,  a  mere  whispered  thought  —  a  look  —  a  gesture  — 

Immortal  aspiration  to  express 

That  master  workman  at  his  final  task. 

We  thought  perchance  of  young  Orestes  then, 

How  he  and  Pylades  stood  on  the  shore, 

And  gazing  at  the  open,  beating  sea. 

How  one  oft  swung  his  spangle-hilted  sword 

Till  future  deeds  took  shape  and  clustered  round  them. 

As  star  on  star  springs  countless  from  the  night. 
And  then  perhaps  a  hint  of  all  the  pain, 

Inexorable  fate,  impersonal, 

Of  those  snake-locks  and  of  that  hideous  laughter  — 

The  graceless  sisters  heralding  a  Hell. 

And  all  our  aspiration  infinite 

Shrank  as  the  dark  drew  on.     With  deeds  unwrought, 
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With  all  that  fair  faith  run  to  lees,  we  left. 

Another  time  together  stood  we  two 
Upon  the  chapel's  skyward-pointing  tower 
Under  a  winter's  moon.    The  night  was  cold 
And  clear;  across  the  glistering  snow  the  hills 
Rose  white  and  far,  beyond  the  shadow-land, 
Like  ghosts  against  the  night.     Perhaps  we  had 
Again  brave  thoughts,  perhaps  we  dreamed  once  more. 
Under  that  moon-cold  sky,  of  things  too  far 
To  fashion,  and  we  prayed,  in  that  pure  air. 
Faintly  to  shadow  forth  the  deathless  soul 
Which  nature  showed  us  two  at  that  midnight; 
As  who  should  say, '  Come  then,  'tis  fashioned  thus ; 
Behold  you  but  this  single  masterpiece. 
What !  would  your  aspiration  breathe  and  be. 
And  then  brook  bonds  of  earthly  fearfulness; 
Wish  bravely  and  then  meet  defeat,  and  thus 
Failing  at  every  new  desire,  so  end, — 
Complacent  in  eternal  apathy?' 

The  thought  of  that  lost  sunset,  of  that  night 
When,  heart  and  head,  we  drank  eternity. 
Brings  Marlowe's  '  broken  branch  '  to  memory  : 
How,  being  human,  we  must  e'er  aspire; 
How  being  human,  we  can  ne'er  attain. 
One  craftily  contrives  his  handiwork ; 
Another  plies  with  fingers  marvellous  : 
A  silver  strand,  a  bit  of  beaten  brass, 
A  golden  goblet  brimmed  with  burning  wine, 
A  song  sung  softly  on  a  summer's  eve  — 
The  shadow  of  a  glory  just  to  be  — 
But  none  hath  builded  final,  quite  complete. 
Nor  can  build,  nature's  deathless  masterpiece. 

And  yet  —  that  sunset  and  that  moonlight  pure. 
The  inspiration  and  the  dream,  the  trace 
That  in  our  memories  survives,  were  more 
Than  fond  bright  baubles  for  a  child's  caprice. 
Perchance  the  thought,  the  mere  wish  to  express, 
Is  art  in  kind  as  much  as  finished  form; 
The  shadow  strikes,  and  be  it  ne'er  so  faintly  — 
If  only  in  a  flickering  glimpse  of  sun  — 
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In  shape  and  manner  its  original. 

They  say,  'Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came;  * 

Well,  then,  put  slug-horn  to  your  lips  and  blow  ! 

Not  feebly,  courting  limitations  passed, 

But  blow  a  brave  blast,  as  you  would  come  through. 

For  in  that  shadow's  shadow,  in  that  moment's  touch 

Which  tentative  shapes  all  we  seek  to  know. 

There  lurks  a  breath  of  something  infinite, 

A  faint  first  flash  of  immortality, 

Prophetic  of  divinity  to  be. 


QUEEN  YSABEAU'S  HUNTING 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Roberts 


T 


HE  stag  was  at  bay  on  an  autumn  day, 
And  a  strange  thing  did  befall ; 
And  the  little  birds  of  the  wood 
Saw  it  all,  saw  it  all. 


The  river  from  the  fields  of  green 
Flows  through  the  royal  town, 
And  other  freight  than  ladies  gay 
The  river  carries  down. 

For  drifting  corpses,  so  they  tell. 

At  matin-time  are  seen; 
Short  shrift  and  never  a  passing  bell 

For  the  lovers  of  the  queen. 

And  children  waking  in  the  night 

May  hear  a  sudden  cry; 
But  the  Seine  runs  deep,  the  Seine  riins  fast. 

And  palace  walls  are  high. 

Our  lord,  the  king,  upon  the  floor,  — 
He  plays  with  puppets  there,  — 

Woe  worth  the  land,  whose  king  is  mad. 
And  whose  queen  is  passing  fair  ! 
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Let  other  women  mind  their  steps 

And  tell  their  beads  and  sigh  ! 
Not  she,  not  she,  the  gay  and  proud, 

Whom  God  hath  set  so  high. 

Let  other  women  pray,  not  she, 

Whom  God  hath  made  so  fair; 
For  Lilith,  the  witch,  that  children  dread, 

Hath  not  such  golden  hair. 

Her  hunting-train  swept  o'er  the  bridge. 

To  seek  the  forest  glade ; 
And  never  an  holiest  heart,  I  trow, 

In  all  that  cavalcade. 

The  nobles  at  her  bridle-rein 

To-day  they  are  but  three, 
The  Count  of  Tours  and  the  Sire  d'Auvergne 

And  the  Lord  of  Picardie. 

They  entered  into  the  deep  forest 

By  the  forge  as  it  did  betide. 
And  who  but  the  farrier's  stalwart  son. 

Stood  forth  to  see  her  ride. 

Oh  !    a  neck  of  brawn  and  clustering  curls 

And  a  ruddy  cheek  had  he  !  — 
*Give  back,  give  back,  my  lords  of  France, 

For  he  shall  ride  with  me  !  * 

They  have  set  him  on  the  huntsman's  horse. 

Oh  !  he  doth  need,  I  ween, 
A  steady  hand  and  a  gallant  heart. 

Who  rideth  with  the  queen. 

Oh  !  fast  the  pace,  and  mad  the  race. 

For  youth  doth  know  no  fear; 
And  he  and  she  are  the  only  ones 

To  see  the  mort  o'  the  deer. 

What  word  was  that  she  whispered  him. 

As  he  bent  to  her  embrace? 
The  lubberly  yokel  started  back 

And  struck  her  in  the  face! 
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Oh !  a  woman's  hand  is  quick  and  white 

And  strong  as  it  is  fair; 
She  has  stretched  him  dying  at  her  feet 

With  the  bodkin  from  her  hair. 

*  Parterre!    Parterre!    Hah!    Halleli ! 

The  horn  sounds  loud  and  clear^ 
The  hunt  comes  rushing  down  the  glade, 
To  wind  the  mort  o'  the  deer. 

*  Now  see,  my  lords,  if  'twas  well  done, 

I  stand  and  ask  of  you ; 
And  whoso  gives  assent  shall  kiss 
The  blood  upon  my  shoe. ' 

Oh  !  down  they  lighted  on  the  grass 
And  quickly  bent  the  knee ;  — 

The  G>unt  of  Tours  and  the  Sire  d'Auvergne 
And  the  Lord  of  Picardie. 

Oh  !  then  her  scorn  flashed  from  its  sheath, 
Like  lightning  through  the  trees,  — 

*  Small  wonder.  Lord  !  what  women  be. 

When  men  are  such  as  these  ! 

*  Ye  kiss  my  hands,  ye  lick  my  foot. 

Ye  call  my  garments  clean. 
But  here  was  a  man  who  dared  to  die 
For  the  honor  of  his  queen. 

*  Ye  shall  not  cast  him  to  the  crows. 

Like  an  unbaptis^d  hound, 
Ye  shall  bear  his  body,  with  book  and  bell. 
To  consecrated  ground. 

'  And  craven  puppets  are  ye  all, 
From  east  and  west  and  south  ! 

God  knows  he  was  at  least  a  man, 
Who  struck  me  on  the  mouth  ! ' 


Red  were  the  leaves  in  the  autumn  wood. 
When  the  stag  to  his  death  did  fall ; 

And  the  little  birds  of  the  wood 
Saw  it  all,  —  saw  it  all. 
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GIORDANO  BRUNO, 
MARTYR  AND  IDEALIST 

By  Martha  Pike  Conant 

LIT  up  in  the  agitation  of  speaking,  by  many  a  harsh  or  scornful 
beam,  yet  always  sinking,  in  moments  of  repose,  to  an 
expression  of  highbred  melancholy,  the  face  was  one  that 
looked,  after  all,  made  for  suffering, — already  half  pleading, 
half  defiant,  as  of  a  creature  you  could  hurt,  but  to  the  last, 
never  shake  a  hair's  breadth  from  its  estimate  of  yourself.' 
Such  is  Pater's*  imaginary  portrait  of  Giordano  Bruno  at  Paris,  lectur- 
ing, at  Pentecost  season,  on  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Universe.  Martyr, 
idealist,  called  by  his  chief  biographer,  Berti,  the  greatest  Italian  philoso- 
pher of  his  epoch,  type  of  the  dissemination  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  over 
Europe,  forerunner  of  modern  thought,  Bruno  is  a  figure  of  increasing 
interest  today.  He  was  burned  as  a  heretic  by  the  Inquisition  in  the  year 
1600  in  theCampo  dei  Fiori,  Rome. 

On  the  ninth  of  June,  1889,  visitors  in  Rome  might  have  seen  in  that 
market-place  an  enthusiastic  crowd  surging  around  the  base  of  a  noble 
statue  of  this  same  Bruno,  and  shouting  as  it  was  unveiled  :  *  Viva  Bruno  /' 
*  Honor  to  the  martyr  of  free  thought  I'f  They  might  have  heard,  too, 
the  story  told  about  the  city  that  Pope  Leo  XIII  spent  the  day  in  prayer 
and  bitter  grief  at  the  thought  of  such  honor  paid  to  such  a  man.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  true  that  the  Pope  sent  to  every  church  in  Christendom  a 
message  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  denouncing  Bruno  as  a  pantheist,  who 
lied  with  a  base  mind  and  a  wicked  heart  and  who  was  an  inconsistent  and 
dangerous  thinker  to  follow.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  not  burn 
Bruno  today,  but  she  would  condemn  him  just  as  surely  as  she  did  in  1600. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  these  so-called  lies,  Bruno  died  '  a 
martyr  and  wilHngly.'§ 

What  kind  of  a  man  was  this  steadfast  idealist?  How  may  one  account 
for  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  him  by  the  nineteenth  century.^     And 

♦Walter  Pater,  Gaston  de  Latour,  an  Unfinished  Romance,  Macmillan  &  Co.  1896. 

tR.  Landseck,  Bruno  der  Martyrer,  1890,  gives  satisfactory  pictures  of  Bruno  and  of 
the  bas-reliefs  on  this  monument. 

§*Diceva  che  moriva  martire  et  volontieri'  Avvisi  di  Roma  1600,  19  February.  I  Frith, 
Life  of  Giordano  Bruno  the  Nolan,  revised  by  Prof.  Moriz  Carriere,  London,  Trubner  &  Co. 
1887,  page  306,  note. 
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how  did  it  happen  that  Italy,  the  Italy  of  the  freethinking  Renaissance^ 
allowed  her  greatest  philosopher  to  suffer  such  a  death?  What  was  the 
true  story  of  his  life?  The  material  is  abundant.  Best  of  all,  thanks  to 
the  Venetian  archives  of  his  trial,  Bruno  has  himself  told  us  the  story; 
and,  as  we  read,  we  seem  to  be  present  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Grand 
Inquisition  at  Venice. 

'My  name  is  Giordano,  of  the  family  of  Bruni,  of  the  city  of  Nola, 
twelve  miles  from  Naples,'  a  simple,  straight-forward  account,  elaborated 
by  historians  like  Berti  and  Mrs.  Frith,  until  his  life  burns  itself  in  on  our 
memory  like  a  tragedy.  It  is  the  tragic  story  of  the  martyr  for  truth's 
sake,  of  the  *  Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,'  and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  Goethe's 
mind  when  he  wrote  : 

*  The  few  (who  knew  something  of  the  truth)  unwisely  frank,  with 
hearts  that  spurned  concealing 
And  to  the  mob  laid  bare  each  thought  and  feeling 
Have  evermore  been  crucified  and  burned.'* 

If  a  tragic  poet  were  writing  a  drama  on  Bruno's  life,  he  might  divide 
it  readily  into  three  acts  :  I,  Youth  at  Nola  and  Naples;  II,  Wanderings 
in  exile  over  Europe;  III,  Betrayal,  Imprisonment  and  Death.  Bom 
in  1548  at  Nola,  a  little  town  near  Naples  where  Greek  traditions  had 
lingered  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  Bruno  received  a  thorough  human- 
istic education,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  entered  the  Dominican  Convent 
at  Naples, — the  same  convent  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Here  he  spent  thirteen  years  of  quiet  and  profound  study, — 
on  Greek  philosophy,  the  Bible,  the  Church  fathers,  and  the  scholastics, 
especially  Aquinas,  of  whose  works  he  said  at  the  Venetian  trial:  '  I 
have  always  loved  and  kept  them  by  me  and  I  have  them  with  me  now.' 
But  this  wide  reading  resulted,  for  Bruno's  eager  temperament,  in  frank 
independence  of  thought,  and,  since  he  was  too  honest  to  conceal  his 
opinions,  he  was  threatened  with  a  trial  for  heresy  and  fled  from  Naples, 
never  to  return  to  the  home  he  called  *  the  golden  fields  of  Nola.' 

The  wanderings  of  the  exile  over  Europe  follow  a  bewildering  itin- 
erary :  Northern  Italy,  Calvinistic  Geneva,  Paris,  London,  dozens  of 
German  universities,  his  fortunes  now  up,  now  down,  now  barely  earn- 
ing his  bread  by  teaching  grammar,  mathematics  and  the  art  of  memory, 
then  suddenly  appearing  as  a  successful  lecturer,  rousing  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  audiences  by  his  remarkable  eloquence,  his  wonderful  personality 
and  his  fervid  rhapsodies  on  strange,  new  ideas  like  that  of  the  Infinite 

♦Faust,  Taylor's  Translation. 
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Universe  and  innumerable  worlds  and  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God; 
and  pouring  out  grateful  eulogies  on  his  patrons,  Henry  III.  of  France, 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  various  German  dukes.  A  fiery  speaker 
he  must  have  been,  impetuous,  sarcastic,  bitterly  lashing  what  he  called 
*  the  rusty  learning  of  the  schools,'  or  the  narrow  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  philosophy;  learned,  but  curiously  pedantic  and  alle- 
gorical, as  his  works  on  the  mediaeval  Art  of  Memory  by  Raymond  LuUy 
testify,  vain  and  obstinate  in  holding  to  his  own  opinions  and  yet  all  the 
time  studying  and  thinking  along  original  and  daring  lines,  making  fast 
friends  and  faster  enemies,  an  untiring,  eager,  freedom-loving  soul, 

'  Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite 
And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres.' 

To  London  Bruno  came,  in  1583,  under  the  happiest  auspices,  as 
guest  of  the  cultured  French  ambassador,  welcomed  at  court  by  the  Queen 
herself  and  by  men  of  letters.  Here  he  wrote  his  best  works.  In  *  La 
Cena  de  le  Ceneriy  or  '  Supper  of  Ashes,  Evening  Conversations  on  Ash 
Wednesday,'  there  is  an  extremely  interesting  description  of  a  symposium 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  where  Bruno  met  Dyer,  Harvey,  Temple 
and  Sidney  (not  Spenser,  for  he  was  then  in  Ireland),  and  discussed  'moral, 
metaphysical,  mathematical  and  natural  speculations.'  Of  Sidney  Bruno 
spoke  most  appreciatively  as  *  a  very  illustrious  and  excellent  knight,' 
whose  *  tersissimo  ingegno  '  and  admirable  manners  were  unmatched  not 
only  outside  of  but  even  within  Italy.  To  Sidney  he  dedicated  several 
works.  While  in  England,  Bruno  took  part  in  certain  Oxford  disputa- 
tions on  astronomy  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  apparently, 
his  belligerent  manner  stirred  up  the  sleepy  doctors  to  a  thoroughly  Brit- 
ish state  of  disapproval.  He  says  they  were  arrayed  in  velvet,  with 
twelve  rings  on  two  fingers  and  were  as  void  of  courtesy  as  cowherds. 
He  himself  was,  he  says,  patient  and  humane,  a  statement  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  his  mention  of  his  late  antagonist  as  *  that  pig,'  or  of 
Oxford  herself  as  *  the  widow  of  sound  learning.'  In  the  German  cities 
his  fortunes  varied,  and  his  belief  in  the  virtue  of  anger  as  a  sharpener 
of  the  wit  may  have  been  one  reason  for  his  brief  stay  in  certain  towns. 
His  happiest  year  was  at  Wittenberg,  and  his  valedictory  is  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  learning  and  courtesy  of  the  University. 

Act  III  of  the  tragedy  of  Bruno's  life  begins  by  his  accepting  the 
invitation  of  a  Venetian  nobleman  Mocenigo  to  come  to  Venice.  Mocenigo 
wished  to  be  taught  all  Bruno  knew,  especially  the  Art  of  Memory,  and 
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apparently  thought  Bruno  had  some  magical  short-cut  to  knowledge. 
Mocenigo  was  a  stupid  scholar,  and  probably  Bruno's  blunt  frankness 
kindled  his  hate.  He  complained  that  Bruno  was  teaching  others,  was 
concealing  secrets  from  him,  and  was  not  giving  him  his  money's  worth. 
Bruno  protested  that  he  was  teaching  him  all  he  had  promised.  The 
protest  was  in  vain.  Mocenigo's  smouldering  hate  finally  flamed  up, 
and,  while  Bruno  was  a  guest  in  his  house,  he  seized  him  and  handed  him 
over  to  the  Inquisition  with  a  malicious  accusation  of  heresy.  It  was 
largely  false,  like  the  statement  that  Bruno  had  called  Christ  a  *  wicked 
good-for-nothing,'  and  that  Bruno  knew  magic.  It  was  partly  true,  as 
for  instance,  that  Bruno  did  not  believe  in  the  Trinity  and  desired  to 
teach  a  *  New  Philosophy.' 

Bruno  made  the  curious  and  illogical  distinction,  not  uncommon 
then  and  not  unknown  today,  between  his  belief  as  a  Christian  and  his 
belief  as  a  philosopher.  The  Church,  from  her  point  of  view,  was  con- 
sistent in  declaring  him  a  heretic.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  narrow, 
bigoted  interpretations  of  religious  truth  sanctioned  by  the  Theologians 
of  that  time,  but  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy  had  much  in  common  with 
pure  Christianity.  The  interesting  essay  on  Bruno  by  Mr.  William 
Roscoe  Thayer*  gives  an  account  of  the  trial,  and  discusses  Bruno's  puz- 
zling recantation.  How  Bruno  could  deny  any  of  his  philosophical  ideas 
even  if  they  were  at  variance  with  Church  dogma  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, but,  as  Mr.  Thayer  suggests,  the  denial  adds  another  element  of 
human  interest  to  a  perplexing  but  fascinating  personality.  One  wonders 
when,  and  how,  in  the  seven  long  years  of  imprisonment  that  followed 
Bruno's  courage  came  back  to  him.  We  do  not  know,  but  we  cannot 
help  wondering  if,  to  so  sensitive  a  nature,  the  mental  and  spiritual  suffer- 
ing were  not  harder  to  bear  than  any  physical  torture  he  may  have  endured. 

The  next  we  hear  of  him  is  toward  the  close  of  the  seven  years,  when, 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  the  answer  of  Bruno  is  placed  on 
record.  With  a  spirit  not  broken  by  silence  or  torture  nor  by  hope  defer- 
red, and  being  more  weary  of  delay  than  of  death,  he  said ;  *  I  ought  not 
to  recant  and  I  vrill  not  recant.  I  have  nothing  to  recant,  nor  any  reason 
to  recant,  nor  do  I  know  what  I  should  recant.'f  Like  the  martyr  Cran- 
mer,*'^he  had  learned  to  '  play  the  man,'  all  the  more  steadfastly  because 
of  his  previous  wavering. 

In  February,  1600,  a  jubilee  year,  when  Rome  was  thronged  with 
pilgrims,  the  Church  condemned  Bruno  to  death,  handing  him  over  to 

♦In  Throne-rnakers  (Houcrhton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1899),  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
tl.  Frith,  op,  cit.  page  298. 
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the  temporal  power  to  be  punished  *  most  mercifully  and  without  the 
shedding  of  blood/  the  terrible  phrase  which  meant  death  by  fire.  As 
Bruno  knelt  to  receive  this  sentence  he  said  with  a  menacing  aspect : 
*  It  may  be  you  fear  more  to  deliver  judgment  upon  me  than  I  fear  judg- 
ment.' A  last  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  repent,  but  in  vain,  for 
he  was  living  the  words  he  had  written  years  before :  *  The  wise  man 
fears  not  death;  yea,  there  may  be  times  when  he  seeks  death,  or  at  least 
goes  peacefully  forth  to  meet  it.' 

Of  Bruno's  numerous  works,  two  may  be  chosen  as  peculiarly  inter- 
esting :  *  La  Cena  de  le  Ceneri '  or  *  Supper  of  Ashes,'  mentioned  above, 
and  *  Gli  Eroici  Furori '  or  *  Heroic  Enthusiasts.'  The  former  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  French  ambassador  and  is  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  at  times 
really  dramatic.  '  Then  said  Sir  Fulke  Greville  :  "  I  beg  thee,  Sir  Nolan, 
inform  me  of  the  reasons  why  you  think  the  earth  moves."  '*  And  before 
Bruno  gives  any  reasons,  he  says  frankly  that  he  cannot  unless  he  is  sure 
the  listeners  are  both  earnest  and  capable.  The  dialogue  goes  on  to  give 
an  exceedingly  picturesque  account  of  how  Bruno  came  by  boat  on  the 
Thames  to  Greville's  house.  Then  follows  a  passage  genuinely  eloquent 
in  fervor  and  simplicity.  *  Non  e^  non  e  impossibile,  ben  che  sit  difficile^ 
questa  impresa.  La  difftcolta  e  quella^  ch*e  ordinata  a  far  star  a  dietro  li 
poltroni,  Le  cose  ordinarie  e  facili  son  per  il  volgo  et  ordinaria  gente;  gli 
uomini  rariy  eroici  e  divini  passano  per  questo  cammino  de  la  difficoltOy  a 
-fine  che  sii  costretta  la  necessita  a  concederli  la  talma  de  la  immortalita; 
Giungesi  a  questa^  che^  quantunque  non  sia  possibile  arrivar  al  termine  di 
guardagnar  il  palioy  correie  pure,  e  fate  il  vostro  sforzo  in  una  cosa  di  si  fatta 
importanzGy  e  resistete  sin  a  Fultimo  spirto  !  Non  sol  chi  vince  vien  lodatOy 
ma  anco  chi  non  muore  da  codardo  e  poltrone/  f  *  It  is  not,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible, this  undertaking,  though  indeed  it  is  difficult.  The  difficulty  is  such, 
as  is  ordained  to  make  poltroons  hang  back.  Ordinary  things  and  easy 
are  for  common  and  ordinary  folk;  men  rare,  heroic  and  divine  pass  along 
by  means  of  this  road  of  difficulty,  until  at  last  Necessity  herself  is  con- 
strained to  grant  them  the  palm  of  immortality.  And  moreover,  although 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  reach  the  end  and  gain  the  prize,  yet  run,  and 
make  your  effort  in  so  important  a  race,  and  strive  ever  to  your  latest 
breath  !  It  is  not  only  he  who  conquers  who  is  to  be  praised,  but  also 
he  who  does  not  die  as  a  coward  and  poltroon.' 

Then  Bruno  praises  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sidney,  has  a  fling  at  Eng- 
lish table  manners,  and  goes  into  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  new  Coper- 

♦  Dialogo  secondo,  p.  137.     Opere  di  Giordano  Bruno,  publicate  da  Adolfo  Wagner,  1830. 
t  Opere,  op.  cit.  p.  142. 
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nican  theory  that  the  earth  moves  on  its  axis  and  around  the  sun.  He 
asserts  that  the  universe  is  infinite,  without  centre  or  circumference  and 
is  animated  by  a  soul,  that  philosophy  and  true  religion  are  in  accord, 
and  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  *  the  morning  stars 
sang  together/  We  must  listen  to  our  reason  rather  than  to  our  senses, 
e,  g.,  as  to  the  sun's  rising,  for  our  reason  is  divine  and  immortal;  *  to  say 
otherwise  is  impious/ 

*  Gli  Eroici  Furoriy  or  *  Heroic  Enthusiasts  '  was  dedicated  ^ Al 
molto  illustre  et  eccellente  Cavalliero  Signor  Philippo  StJneo,*  (London) 
1585.  It  is  in  the  form  of  dialogues  interspersed  with  sonnets,  some  by 
Bruno,  some  by  Tansillo.  The  whole  book  is  a  rhapsody  on  heroic  enthus- 
iasms, praising  the  poet  or  philosopher  who  loves  the  highest  wisdom, 
'  the  light/  It  is  over-burdened  with  fantastic  figures  of  speech  and 
blind  allegory,  but  contains,  here  and  there,  passages  of  genuine  beauty. 
This  sonnet  is  Tansillo's,  but  is  equally  typical  of  Bruno  : 

'  Winged  by  desire  and  thee,  O  dear  delight ! 
As  still  the  vast  and  succouring  air  I  tread. 
So,  mounting  still,  on  swifter  pinions  sped, 
I  scorn  the  world  and  Heaven  receives  my  flight. 
And  if  the  end  of  Ikaros  be  nigh, 
I  will  submit,  for  I  shall  know  no  pain  : 
And  falling  dead  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 
What  lowly  life  with  such  high  death  can  vie? 
Then  speaks  my  heart  from  out  the  upper  air, 
"  Whither  dost  lead  me?  sorrow  and  despair 
Attend  the  rash;**  and  thus  I  make  reply, 
Fear  thou  no  fall,  nor  lofty  ruin  sent ; 
Safely  divide  the  clouds  and  die  content. 
When  such  proud  death  is  dealt  thee  from  on  high.*  !* 

Love  is  praised  in  true  Petrarchan  style,  so  fervidly  that  Pater 
imagines  Bruno  to  have  been  no  stranger  to  human  passion.  Bruno  calls 
his  mistress  Wisdom  and  declares  that  the  true  lover  of  Wisdom  must  be 
heroic,  courageous,  enthusiastic,  must  possess,  in  Bruno's  own  fine 
phrase,  *  the  majesty  of  an  unconquered  soul  and  tolerant  spirit.'  f 
*Most  certainly  there  is  a  god  in  every  man,  but  what  god  it  is  in  each 
one  is  not  so  easy  to  know/      *God,  the  divine  beauty  and  splendor 

♦  Translation  by  I.  Frith,  p.  131.  op.  cit. 

t  The  quotations  are  from  The  Heroic  Enthusiasts,'  ( '  Gli  Eroici  Furori,*)  *  An  Ethical 
Poem  by  Giordano  Bruno.*  Part  the  first,  translated  by  L.  Williams,  London,  G.  Red- 
way,  1887. 
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shines  and  is  in  all  things,  and  the  soul  obtains  a  vision  of  God  by  the 
inner  light.'  Bruno  disdains  '  the  ignoble,  vulgar,  stupid  crowd,'  and 
speaks  of  the  '  infinite  unrest  of  the  craving  intellect  for  the  fountain  of 
light/  The  phrase,  *My  sweet  enemy,'  which  we  find  in  Sidney,  may 
come  from  Bruno.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Dialogues  contain  the  alle- 
gory of  the  nine  blind  men,  and  in  the  Fourth  there  are  phrases  that  might 
have  come  from  Maeterlinck's  drama,  'The  Blind.' 

'  Into  a  low  and  cavernous  place. 
While  I,  without  a  guide,  am  stepping  on.' 

*  So  towards  the  dark  and  cavernous  abyss, 
I,  a  blind,  arid  man  direct  my  steps. 

Ah,  pity  me  and  do  not  hesitate 

To  help  my  speedy  going.     I  who 

....  .Towards  profound  oblivion  lead  the  way.' 

*  Be  ye  benign  unto  this  vacant  face 
O  people  full  of  grievous  hindrances 
The  while  this  harassed  weary  trunk 
Goes  knocking  at  the  doors 

To  meet  a  death  less  painful,  more  profound.' 

But  Bruno's  buoyant  optimism  does  not  stop  there;  and  in  the  Fifth 
Dialogue  sight  is  restored  by  the  power  of  the  lovely,  pure  and  wise  ladies 
of  England,  and,  after  a  song  of  joy  by  the  blind  who  have  received  sight, 
the  book  closes  with  a  final  compliment  to  the  English  ladies  and  the 
Queen. 

To  begin  to  characterize  Bruno's  writings  as  a  whole  is  to  enter  a 
labyrinth.  Fortunately  there  is  an  excellent  clue  to  be  found  in  the 
idealism  pervading  all  his  utterances.  His  eager  speculation  sought 
truth  in  every  department  of  thought.  When  asked  at  the  Venetian  trial 
if  he  were  a  magician  and  knew  astrology,  he  denied  the  accusation,  but 
said  frankly  that  he  had  always  intended  to  investigate  astrology,  as  soon 
as  he  had  leisure,  to  see  if  there  were  any  truth  in  it.  One  does  not  wonder 
at  his  lack  of  leisure,  when  one  considers  all  that  he  had  read. 

A  genuine  child  of  the  Renaissance,  he  knew  Plato  and  Plotinus  in 
Ficino's  versions,  he  was  familiar  with  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  num- 
bers, and  Parmenides'  belief  in  one  infinite  being,  and  he  regarded  Aris- 
totle and  Thomas  Aquinas  with  the  eyes  of  a  Platonic  idealist.  From 
the  Cla§sics  Bruno  gained  much,  from  Virgil  he  took  the  phrase  '  mens 
agitat  molerriy   and  from  classical  mythology  countless  stories  and  phrases. 
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From  Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  who  died  in  1464,  a  forerunner  of  Coper- 
nicus and  of  Bruno  in  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  Unity-God,  Bruno 
drew  much  of  his  inspiration.  He  honored  Dante,  and  his  wide  reading 
and  prodigious  memory  included  as  well  the  curious  mediaeval  works  of 
LuUy.  Last  and  greatest  gift  of  the  Renaissance  to  Bruno  was  the  scien- 
tific truth  newly  discovered  by  Copernicus. 

To  this  rich  and  varied  inheritance  Bruno  came  in  true  Renaissance 
spirit,  with  eager  curiosity  and  buoyant  enthusiasm,  with  a  passion  for 
investigation  and  discovery,  an  utter  disdain  of  authority,  an  assertion 
of  his  own  individuality.  Bruno  insisted  often  violently  and  harshly  on 
the  right  of  each  man  to  absolute  freedom  of  thought,  in  every  sphere  of 
knowledge. 

The  creative  period  of  the  Renaissance  had  passed,  and  as  Symonds* 
suggests,  the  Italian  genius  naturally  turned  aside  into  the  new  and  fas- 
cinating realms  of  scientific  research.  Bruno  was  the  first  great  thinker 
to  apply  this  new  critical  spirit  to  Copernicus'  wonderful  discovery. 
How  startling  this  discovery  must  have  been  we  can  realize  only  by  try- 
ing to  put  ourselves  back  into  the  days  before  Copernicus  when  men 
believed,  according  to  the  Ptolmaic  or  Aristotelian  theory,  that  our  earth 
is  the  fixed  center  of  a  finite  universe  consisting  of  crystal  spheres  envelop- 
ing the  earth  one  beyond  another,  and  that  in  these  revolving  spheres 
the  stars  and  sun  are  fixed  like  gems.  Copernicus  said;  ^The  earth  is 
not  the  center  but  revolves  about  the  sun,*  and  the  theologians  drew 
back  in  horror  at  such  heresy.  If  this  were  true,  what  would  become  of 
their  map  of  earth,  hell  and  paradise ;  and  of  man  as  the  chief  object  of 
God's  care,  and  of  the  infalHbility  of  the  Bible?  This  new  theory  would 
disturb  belief  in  the  miracle  of  Joshua's  making  the  sun  stand  still  and 
must  be  heresy.  Copernicus  had  retained  the  theory  of  the  crystalline 
spheres,  but,  in  Symonds*  words  :  *  Bruno  broke  those  walls.'  His  bold 
and  poetic  imagination  conceived  a  universe  without  center  and  without 
circumference,  containing  numberless,  inhabited  worlds  in  limitless  space, 
infinite  groups  of  stars  about  infinite  suns. 

Moreover,  to  Bruno  this  universe  was  an  '  animal,'  i.  e.,  it  had  an 
Anima^  the  indwelling  God,  everj^where  present.  In  the  words  of  Weber  :  "^ 
'  Bruno  said,  **  God  is  in  every  blade  of  grass,  grain  of  sand  or  atom  that 
floats  in  the  sunbeam,  (as  well  as  in  the  soul  of  man),  and  in  the  bound- 
less All." 

♦  T.  A.  Symonds:   'The  Italian  Renaissance.'     The  CathoHc  Reaction  I. 

t  Weber:   *  History  of  European  Philosophy.'     Translated  from  French,  N.  Y.,  1897. 
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And  in  Pater's  beautiful  rhapsody,*  '  And  God  the  Spirit,  the  soul  of 
the  world,  being  therefore  really  identical  with  the  soul  of  Bruno  also, 
as  the  universe  shapes  itself  to  Bruno's  reason,  to  his  imagination,  ever 
more  and  more  articulately,  he  too  becomes  a  sharer  of  the  divine  joy  in 
that  process  of  the  formation  of  true  ideas,  which  is  really  parallel  to  the 
process  of  creation,  to  the  evolution  of  things.  In  a  certain  mystic  sense, 
inrhich  some  in  every  age  of  the  world  have  understood,  he,  too,  is  a 
creator;  himself  actually  a  participator  in  the  creative  function.  And 
by  such  a  philosophy,  Bruno  assures  us,  it  was  his  experience  that  the 
soul  is  greatly  expanded  :  *  Con  questa  filosofioy  Vanima  mi  s^aggrandisce; 
mi  se  magnifica  Vintelletto  /' 

Moreover  as  Pater  goes  on  to  suggest,  Bruno  leaving  behind  him 
'  mere  scholastic  subtlety,'  recognized  all  Nature  as  divine,  and  realized 
also  *  the  largeness f  of  the  field  of  concrete  knowledge,  the  infinite  extent 
of  all  there  was  actually  to  know  .  .  the  earth's  wonderful  animation 
as  divined  by  one  who  anticipates  by  a  whole  generation  the  Baconian 
philosophy  of  experience;  in  that,  those  bold,  flighty,  pantheistic  spec- 
ulations become  tangible  matter  of  fact.  Here  was  the  needful  book 
for  man  to  read,  the  full  revelation  .  .  the  veritable  history  of  God  .  . 
Nature  .  .  evolution  of  man  .  .  still  all  to  learn.  .  .  the  delightful 
tangle  of  things  ! — it  would  be  the  delightful  task  of  man's  thoughts  to  dis- 
entangle that. 

Already  Bruno  had  measured  the  space  which  Bacon  would  fill,  with 
room  perhaps  for  Darwin  also.  .  .  To  Dutch  Spinosa,  in  the  next  century, 
faint,  consumptive.  .  .  the  theorem  that  God  was  in  all  things  what- 
ever .  .  suggested  a  somewhat  chilly  withdrawal  from  the  contact  of 
all  aHke.  But  in  Bruno,  eager  and  impassioned,  an  Italian  of  the  ItaUans, 
it  awoke  a  constant,  inextinguishable  appetite  for  every  form  of  expe- 
rience,— a  fear,  as  of  the  one  sin  possible,  of  limiting,  for  one's  self  or 
another,  the  great  stream  flowing  for  thirsty  souls,  that  wide  pasture 
set  ready  for  the  hungry  heart.'  There  was  danger  in  this  theory,  for  if 
soul  is  in  everything  alike,  what  becomes  of  the  distinction  between  good 
and  evil?  What  practical  inference  would  Catherine  de  Medici  draw  if 
she  listened  to  Bruno,  in  Paris,  just  after  St.  Bartholomew.^ 

In  the  central  thought  of  Bruno's  philosophy,  the  idea  of  the  immanent 
cause,  the  historians  say  that  he  anticipated  and  possibly  influenced  *  the 
reasoned  pantheism '  of  Spinoza ;  and  a  remarkable  number  of  modern 

♦  Pater:  *  Gaston  de  Latour/  p.  182. 
t  Ibid,  p.  190. 
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conceptions  may  be  found  more  or  less  plainly  stated  by  this  sixteenth 
century  philosopher,  e.  g.y  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy,  the  idea  of 

*  evil  as  a  relative  condition  of  imperfect  development,'  the  theory  of  monads 
and  the  theory  of  evolution.  So  that  there  was  justification  for  putting 
on  the  base  of  the  statue  to  Bruno  in  Rome  :  *  To  Bruno  from  the  century 
foretold  by  him,  here  where  his  pyre  burned/ 

But  how  could  the  freethinking  Italy  of  the  Renaissance  allow  the  exile 
and  the  martyrdom  of  this  idealist?  A  glance  at  the  dates  of  his  life  and 
at  the  condition  of  Italy  answers  the  question.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy 
was  dead.  The  despotism  of  Spain  and  the  despotism  of  the  Church,  aided 
by  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits,  were  effecting  the  Catholic  Reaction 
and  crushing  not  only  political  but  even  intellectual  freedom.  Bruno 
in  that  age  must  live  an  exile  and  die  a  martyr;  but  his  whole  life  was  a 
passionate  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Spirit,  and  his  death  a  protest 
against  the  right  of  any  power  on  earth  to  assume  to  dictate  to  the  free 
human  soul. 

Yet,  as  an  exile,  Bruno  is  strikingly  typical  of  the  dissemination  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  We  may  not  be  able  to  lay  our  finger 
on  any  direct  influence  of  Bruno's  words.  Beyersdorf  *  demolishes  the 
theory  that  Bruno  definitely  influenced  Shakespeare  or  any  other  Eliza- 
bethan. We  may  not  be  willing  to  agree  with  the  hopeful  critic  who 
enthusiastically  suggests  that  since  Bruno  lectured  at  Wittenberg  in  1586, 

*  the  year  Hamlet  was  a  student  there,'  the  latter  heard  him  lecture  ! 
But  the  meeting  at  Fulke  Greville's  house  must  have  stimulated  that 
thoughtful  group  of  men.  Spenser  was  not  there,  and  yet  in  '  The  Faerie 
Queene,'  Bk.  II.,  Canto  3,  he  writes  (1590)  : 

And  later  times  things  more  unknown  shall  show 

Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  misween 

That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  seen? 

What  if  within  the  moon's  fair  shining  sphere 

What  if  in  every  other  star  unseen 

Of  other  worlds  he  happily  should  hear. 

He  wonder  would  much  more;  yet  such  to  some  appear.' 

And  as  Bruno  passed  on  his  restless  mission  over  Europe,  who  knows 
the  limit  of  the  influence  of '  that  subtle,  spiritual  fire,'  as  Pater  calls  him? 
For  as  we  read  Bruno  we  seem  to  hear  echoes  of  our  modern  idealists,  of 
Goethe,  who  partially  recognized  Bruno's  character,  in  the  words,  *  Nature 

♦  R.  Beyersdorf  :   '  G.  Bruno  and  Shakespeare/  1889. 
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the  living  garment  of  God  ;*  and  of  Carlyle's  '  Everlasting  No  '  and  '  Ever- 
lasting Yea ;'  an  echo  of  Wordsworth's 

'  I  have  felt  .  .  . 
A  motion  and  a  spirit^  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things ;' 

An  echo  of  Emerson's  optimistic  faith  in  self  reliance  and  in  the 
Over-Soul;  of  Pater  himself  and  of  Shelley's  passion  for  freedom  and 
faith  in  *  the  one  spirit's  plastic  stress/  in 

That  light  whose  smile  kindles  the  universe, 
That  beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move.' 

Though  we  may  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  in  these  modem 
idealists  we  hear  echoes  of  Bruno,  still  it  is  by  virtue  of  his  harmony  with 
the  truth,  it  is  as  an  ideaHst,  that  Bruno,  after  three  hundred  years,  lives 
today.  His  perplexing  individuality,  his  tragic  fate,  his  interest  as  a 
personification  of  the  spirit  of  protest  against  intellectual  tyranny  and  as 
a  type  of  the  dissemination  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  over  Europe,  his 
work  as  forerunner  of  modern  science  and  philosophy;  all  this  fascinating 
but  puzzling  complexity  is  illuminated  by  Bruno's  earnestness,  his  genuine 
consecration  and  his  own  heroic  enthusiasm  for  the  unseen  truth  which  is 
eternal. 
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By  Charles  Johnston 

WILLIE  YEATS  first  comes  into  the  story  as  a  new  boy 
at  Harcourt  Street  school.  I  remember  him  as  a  lanky 
youth,  with  shaggy  black  hair,  markedly  good-looking 
and  very  talkative.  He  fitted  in  at  once;  Irish  school- 
boys are  far  gentler  and  more  hospitable  to  the  new- 
comer than  boys  in  England.  Willie  Yeats  and  I 
gravitated  together.  We  had  both  recently  come  from  English  schools. 
We  were  about  of  an  age.  We  both  had  a  passion  for  experimental 
science.  So  we  sat  together,  worked  together,  gossiped  together,  par- 
aded the  playground  together,  and,  on  half-holidays,  went  on  long  ram- 
bles in  the  country.  The  school  had  once  been  Dean  Swift's  mansion; 
the  torch-extinguishers  still  stand  at  either  side  of  the  doorway,  and 
the  vast  garden  has  been  turned  into  a  playground,  strewn  with  gravel 
and  overshadowed  by  huge,   ragged  elms. 

Willie  Yeats  was  strong  in  mathematics,  especially  Euclid,  and  he 
had  a  gift  for  chemistry,  but  he  was  no  good  at  all  at  languages,  whether 
ancient  or  modern.  He  just  managed  to  stumble  through  his  Homer, 
partly  with  his  father's  scholarly  help,  partly  by  aid  of  a  bad  translation. 
Here,  in  the  tale  of  Odysseus  and  the  Cyclops,  he  found  the  wonderful 
word  *  yeanling  '  for  a  young  lamb,  and  presently  brought  it  out  trium- 
phantly in  class,  rendering  a  famous  passage  :  *  And  he  placed  a  yean- 
ling under  each  ! '  This  won  him  the  title  of  Yeatling,  which  stuck  for 
awhile,  but  for  most  of  the  time  he  was  simply  Willie  Yeats.  A  day 
school  has  not  the  same  opportunities  for  nicknames  as  a  boarding  school. 
At  Derby,  for  instance,  where  I  passed  the  three  preceding  years,  a  string 
of  boys,  and  some  of  the  manliest  in  the  number,  bore  girls'  names  habitu- 
ally, and  one  heard  calls  for  Katie  and  Amy  in  the  football  field  and  the 
boathouse,  vnth  gruff,  unconscious  response. 

Willie  Yeats  was  even  then  one  of  the  best  and  most  willing  talkers 
I  have  ever  known.  He  began  by  relating  all  kinds  of  wonderful  things 
he  had  accomplished  at  school  in  London,  with  cells  and  batteries.  There 
was  a  burglar  alarm,  distributing  shocks  from  his  doorknob.  There  was 
the  story  of  a  fight.  A  bigger  boy,  one  of  two  handsome  athletic  brothers, 
had  coached  him  for  weeks,  sending  him  in  with  a  final  *  You'll  do  V  to 
lick  his  bully.    There  were  fascinating  yams,  too,  of  the  days   when   he 
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was  commodore  of  a  model  yacht-club,  sailing  his  boat  on  the  Round 
Pond  in  Kensington  Garden,  where  the  white  sails  and  the  ample  chestnut 
branches  were  reflected  together  in  the  rippled  mirror  of  the  water.  He 
was  a  keen  critic  of  the  lines  of  a  boat,  and  expounded  the  theory  of  the 
(in  keel. 

Yeats  made  his  first  mark  at  school  as  an  essayist  and  revolutionary. 
He  had  just  discovered  Darwinism,  and  was  brimful  of  the  Descent  of 
Man.  We  had  to  write  on  our  Favorite  study,  and  Willie  Yeats,  with 
malice  prepense,  chose  Evolutionary  Botany.  That  was  the  first  of  his 
writings  to  win  fame,  though  I  doubt  if  he  remembers  it  today.  For 
weeks  after  it  was  handed  in,  the  class-room  was  full  of  suppressed  light- 
ning. The  master,  *  Tommy '  Foster,  was  advanced  in  some  ways,  glory- 
ing greatly  in  the  mathematics  of  the  infinities;  but  to  countenance  Yeats' 
heresy  was  quite  another  matter.  Nor  had  he  any  idea  of  letting  the 
enormity  be  debated  in  class.  He  decided  to  suppress  Yeats,  and  Yeats 
decided  not  to  be  suppressed;  so  the  flashes  crackled  out  every  now  and 
then  among  the  elements  of  Euclid. 

To  one  of  the  boys,  whose  name  may  have  been  Rowbotham,  Yeats' 
evolutionary  ideas  caused  real  pain  and  grief.  Rowbotham  was  a  devoted 
literalist,  and  between  the  two,  the  conflict  of  science  and  religion  raged 
for  a  whole  term.  Yeats,  when  he  should  have  been  studying  the  Olyn- 
thiacs,  pored  instead  over  Grant  Allen  and  Edward  Clodd,  gathering 
arrows  for  the  fray,  while  poor  Rowbotham  split  his  head  and  grieved 
his  heart  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuch.  Yeats,  who  is  now 
so  great  a  mystic,  was  frankly  a  materialist  in  those  days,  and  it  was 
just  a  little  bit  painful  to  listen  to  his  arguments  with  his  antagonist, 
for  whom  all  spiritual  life  depended  on  the  six  days  of  Genesis. 

The  conflict  raged  daily  beneath  the  surface,  in  the  class  rooms  and 
about  the  playground,  and  at  last  the  combatants  carried  it  down  to  the 
museum.  There  Yeats  sought  missing  links,  while  Rowbotham  found 
irrefragable  evidences  of  special  creation.  Yeats  comes  up  before  the 
inner  eye,  as  he  was  in  those  days  :  lean,  graceful,  impetuous,  his  arms 
swinging  in  long  curved  gestures,  his  eyes  flashing,  as  he  brushed  the 
long  black  lock  from  his  white  forehead.  He  pointed  out  adaptations, 
bridges  between  kingdoms,  the  plesiosaurus,  the  archeopteryx,  the  duck- 
billed platypus.  His  slower  opponent,  handicapped  by  religious  sensi- 
bility, and  therefore  easily  wounded,  doggedly  fought  all  arguments, 
found  objections  to  all  theories,  declared  that  probable  was  not  proven, 
and  resisted  stubbornly,  as  one  who  felt- his  soul  at  stake.  It  was  rather 
a  painful  battle  that  thus  raged  along  the  cases  of  stufi^ed  birds  and  beasts. 
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and  among  the  remains  of  chalky  monsters.  Finally  Yeats  was  pressed 
to  give  positive  facts  instead  of  mere  plausible  fancies.  He  quoted  paleo- 
lithic man,  older  far  than  the  four  thousand  and  four  years  before  the 
nativity  to  which  Rowbotham  passionately  clung;  and  Rowbotham  des- 
perately declared  that,  though  these  things  might  indeed  be  found,  yet 
only  in  isolated  instances,'  which  proved  nothing.  So  the  matter 
closed. 

Think  it  not  strange  that  schoolboys  should  engage  in  so  deep  spir- 
itual matters.  It  is  very  likely  that  never  in  later  life  do  we  feel  so  keenly 
the  burden  and  importunity  of  immaterial  issues;  never  again  are  prin- 
ciples so  all  important.  There  were  other  pathetic  spiritual  dramas. 
One  boy  confessed  that  he  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer,  seeking  proof 
of  spiritual  realities,  and  watching  for  a  sign  till  the  dawn  broke  in  grey 
and  rose.  Yet  he  was  by  daylight  the  most  inveterate  practical  joker, 
and  the  wittiest;  once  he  gathered  a  great  crowd  in  St.  Stephen's  Green 
to  see  the  meridian,  which  revealed  itself  as  a  telegraph  wire  across  a 
white  sky.  But  Willie  Yeats  was  not  interested  in  spiritual  things;  an- 
other side  of  his  nature  was  being  developed.  He  and  I  went  for  long 
walks  on  Saturday  afternoons,  along  the  Dodder's  amiable,  idyllic  banks, 
or  over  the  green  foot-hills  that  lead  to  the  matted  heather  of  the  Dublin 
mountains,  or  down  by  the  shore  where  fought  Brian  the  Brave,  of  whom 
in  those  days  we  had  never  even  heard.  Yeats  was  always  the  chief 
speaker,  telling,  with  endless  flow  of  words,  the  last  thoughts  he  had 
gleaned  from  The  Evolutionist  at  Large,  and  plucking  a  big  ox-eye  daisy 
or  a  bunch  of  sycamore  seeds,  with  their  pink  wings,  or  a  jointed  mare's- 
tail  to  illustrate  his  view. 

*  Look  at  this  daisy  ! '  he  would  say,  his  big,  dark  eyes  aglow  with 
enthusiasm,  *  you  can  prove  the  whole  of  Evolution  from  it !  It  finds 
it  more  advantageous  to  gather  all  its  flowers  in  a  single  colony  at  the 
top  of  the  stalk,  and  then  the  flowerets  divide  into  two  families,  the  white 
flags  round  the  edge,  and  the  yellow  trumpets  over  the  round  cushion 
in  the  center  ! ' 

*Oh,  but  how  can  you  talk  of  a  daisy  deciding  to  form  a  colony?  * 

*  That's  only  a  figure  of  course  I  The  flowers  that  were  more  con- 
spicuously grouped,  attracted  more  bees,  got  fertilized  soonest,  and  so 
propagated  their  kind.  Among  these,  some  were  better  fitted  than  others; 
and  so  it  goes  on,  till  the  new  form  is  reached  ! ' 

Yes,  there  is  the  whole  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  in  a  single  daisy; 
and  in  these  studies,  among  fields  and  woods  and  by  the  seashore,  the 
future  poet  learned  to  see  the  natural  world  with  keen  and  individual 
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vision.    To  these  days  of  wandering  and  study  he  owes  the  wonderful 
nature  touches  that  fill  his  poems;  such  lines  as  these  : 

*  Autumn  is  over  the  long  leaves  that  love  us, 
And  over  the  mice  in  the  barley  sheaves; 
Yellow  the  leaves  of  the  rowan  above  us, 
And  yellow  the  wet  wild-strawberry  leaves/ 

I  think  I  could  point  out  the  very  rowan  trees,  with  their  fringed, 
delicate  leaves,  by  a  roadside  near  the  Dublin  mountains,  that  gave  him 
this  image.  What  fresh  beauty  is  given,  too,  by  the  individual  vision 
of  natural  life  in  lines  like  these  : 

*  And  I  shall  have  some  peace  there,  for  peace  comes  dropping  slow, 

Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  morning  to  where  the  cricket  sings; 
There  midnight's  all  a  glimmer,  and  noon  a  purple  glow. 
And  evening  full  of  the  linnet's  wings.* 

Nor  are  these  vivid  nature-images  used  for  beauty  only.  From  the 
market  of  souls,  in  the  '  Countess  Cathleen,'  one  may  take  lines  like  these  : 

*  Now  people  throng  to  sell, 
Noisy  as  seagulls  tearing  a  dead  fish.* 

The  simile  may  have  come  from  the  strand  of  Sandymount,  or  the 
green,  wet  boulders  of  Clontarf,  or  from  Howth,  perhaps,  a  year  or  so 
later.    The  poet  transfigures  what  the  evolutionist  saw. 

XX. 

Then  came  the  period  when  science  began  to  be  humanized  and 
touched  with  culture.  The  strongest  influence  came  from  the  studio 
of  Yeats*  father,  who  with  rare  wisdom  and  sympathy  aided  his  son's 
spiritual  growth.  Mr.  Yeats  was,  and  happily  I  can  still  say,  is,  a  rare 
idealist,  a  pure  worshipper  of  beauty;  full  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  generous 
unworldliness,  gifted  with  great  artistic  insight  and  power.  Somewhat 
late  in  life,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  painting.  He  has  done 
many  admirably  sympathetic  portraits,  and  much  fine  work  in  black 
and  white ;  yet  he  has  always  felt  what  he  would  have  gained  by  an  earlier 
start,  and  was,  therefore,  tenderly  solicitous  of  his  son's  beginnings.  A 
little  tale  he  told  me  himself  will  serve  to  paint  him.     He  had  been  asked 
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to  paint  the  portrait  of  some  dignitary,  who  sat,  rather  solemn  and  im- 
pressive, in  his  arm-chair.  Finally  Mr.  Yeats  came  to  a  stop,  his  palette 
and  brushes  in  his  hand,  and  his  fine,  gentle  eyes  lit  with  humorous  pathos. 

*  This  won't  do  at  all ! '  he  protested.  *  You  must  praise  me  !  If 
you  don't  praise  me,  I  cannot  paint  you  t ' 

Many  of  the  finer  qualities  of  Willie  Yeats'  mind  were  formed  in 
the  studio  on  St.  Stephen's  Green,  in  long  talks  on  art  and  life,  on  man 
and  God,  with  his  sensitive,  enthusiastic  father.  One  remembers  the 
long  room,  with  its  skylight,  the  walls  of  pale  green,  frames  and  canvasses 
massed  along  them;  a  sofa  and  a  big  armchair  or  two;  the  stout  iron  stove 
with  its  tube;  and,  filling  the  whole  with  his  spirit,  the  artist  stepping 
forward  along  a  strip  of  carpet  to  touch  his  work  with  tentative  brush, 
then  stepping  back  again,  always  in  movement,  always  meditating  high 
themes,  and  now  and  then  breaking  into  talk  on  the  second  part  of  *  Faust,' 
or  the  Hesperian  apples,  or  the  relation  of  villainy  to  genius. 

*The  same  surcharge  of  energy  makes  both,'  I  remember  him  say- 
ing; *  you  must  have  high  positive  force  to  be  a  successful  pirate;  a  change 
in  environment  would  have  made  the  same  man  a  great  creative  artist  !' 

*  Transmutation  of  energy  ! '  broke  in  Willie,  brushing  the  shaggy 
black  hair  from  his  eyes,  and  still  hovering  in  thought  between  science 
and  art. 

'  Precisely  !  That  is  it  exactly  ! '  cried  Mr,  Yeats,  enthusiastic  over 
his  son's  phrase;  *  And  now  let  us  have  tea  ! ' 

The  black  kettle  was  brought  forth  from  the  cupboard,  and  set  on 
the  stove;  a  big  loaf  was  duly  divided  into  hunches,  liberally  buttered; 
the  kettle  boiled,  the  tea  was  made,  and  tempered  with  condensed  milk, 
and  the  talk  on  art  and  life  went  on. 

In  those  days,  Yeats  had  thoughts  of  following  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps, and  becoming  an  artist  in  color  and  form,  and  much  of  the  view 
he  then  held  breaks  forth  in  his  criticism,  for  instance,  of  the  pictures 
of  William  Blake.  He  drew  well,  with  sensitive  impressionism,  and 
studied  hard  for  some  months  at  the  Art  Schools  in  Merrion  Square.  In- 
deed, he  left  school  about  this  time,  and  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  draw- 
ing, and  I  saw  him  more  frequently  at  home,  and  in  the  studio.  The 
happiest  atmosphere  filled  his  home  life,  gay,  artistic,  disinterested,  full 
of  generous  impracticability.  The  Yeatses  lived  in  Northumberland 
Terrace  in  those  days,  on  the  road  between  Harold's  Cross  and  Terenure, 
and  the  artistic  spirit  radiated  out  from  everything  in  the  house,  sketches, 

{>ictures,  books,  and  the  perpetual  themes  of  conversation.    Mr.  Yeats 
oved  to  read  aloud  to  his  children,  and  I  remember  many  a  humorous 
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scene  when  Mrs.  Yeats^  who  used  to  take  a  little  nap  during  the  reading, 
was  called  on  suddenly  to  tell  the  subject.  She  invariably  repeated  the 
last  sentence,  with  a  quaint  little  smile,  though  an  instant  earlier  she  had 
been  fast  asleep.  Willie  Yeats  was  full  of  Swinburne  in  those  days,  and 
recited  to  me  many  of  the  Poems  and  Ballads;  chanted  them,  rather; 
and  even  now,  phrases  came  back,  ringing  with  his  voice,  and  lit  with 
his  dark  eyes  :  *  A  girdle  of  arms  for  the  queen's  daughter;  'and  then,  in 
the  closing  line  :  *  The  pains  of  hell  for  the  queen's  daughter.' 

While  still  determinedly  drawing  from  the  white  plaster  models 
in  Merrion  Square,  Willie  Yeats  began  to  write  verse  also.  He  used  to 
read  or  repeat  to  me  his  earliest  poems,  as  we  sat  in  his  little  room,  or 
walked  on  our  interminable  rambles,  towards  the  mountains  or  the  sea. 
The  first  verses  came  forth  out  of  a  vast  murmurous  gloom  of  dreams, 
and  were  full  of  vague,  enormous  shapes  of  some  supernatural  forest. 
In  the  later  days  of  precise  enameling,  of  dainty  word-music,  I  have  many 
a  time  regretted  the  largeness  and  epic  sweep  of  the  earliest  work,  much 
of  which  was  never  published.  I  remember  a  few  lines  of  that  early 
date  : 

*  Dwelt  the  princess  great  Wiagin 

Fairest  child  of  Sweden  old. 
In  her  castle  by  the  Baltic, 

In  her  towers  calm  and  cold  '  .  .  . 

There  were  also  ^  a  timid  folk  who  dwelt  among  the  pines '  .  .  .  and 
a  majestic  Sintram,  ^  a  great  twin  brother,'  who  revealed  himself  a  shining 
form,  in  the  gold  and  crimson  of  sunset,  and  who  was  bound  by  mys- 
terious destiny  with  his  earthly  counterpart. 

In  the  work  of  the  earliest  days,  there  was  nothing  to  reveal  or  even 
suggest  the  poet  of  mystical  Ireland ;  no  consciousness,  even,  of  any  special 
poetical  material  to  be  drawn  from  mystic  Eire.  One  can  realize  this 
by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  earlier  book  of  verse,  or,  better  still,  by 
noting  the  order  of  first  publication  in  the  rare  folios  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Review.  There  were  Princesses  of  Sweden,  there  were  Greek 
islands  with  a  mystical  people  of  statues ;  there  were  Moorish  magicians, 
Spanish  Inquisitors,  and  Indian  Sages ;  nothing  peculiarly  Celtic  or  Irish ; 
yet  everywhere  a  largeness,  a  vague  gloom,  an  imaginative  and  dreamy 
depth,  a  sense  of  cavernous  things,  of  overhanging  deeps,  from  which 
were  presently  to  issue  the  more  purely  Celtic  forms  of  vision  and  of  dream. 

The  determining  force  was  doubtless  found  in  the  friendship  of  John 
O'Leary,  the  old  man  eloquent,  who  had  returned  from  years  of  exile  to 
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his  native  land.  For  the  artistic  visionaries  and  dreamers,  who  were 
always  meditating  large,  vague  actions,  there  was  something  fascinating 
and  irresistible  in  the  man  of  action,  who  had  not  only  dreamed  but  dared ; 
who  had  staked  his  life  on  an  ideal,  and  sacrificed  his  youth  and  manhood 
for  a  forlorn  hope.  Yet  man  of  actions  as  he  was,  John  O'Leary  was  the 
greatest  dreamer  of  them  all.  He  was  full  of  large  philosophic  thought, 
a  lover  of  the  Neoplatonists,  a  devotee  of  Ideas.  It  was  either  from  him 
or  through  his  influence  that  Willie  Yeats  now  got  the  poems  of  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson,  which  finally  crystalized  his  shadowy  purposes  and  dreams, 
and  made  him  from  henceforth  the  chosen  singer  of  Gaelic  mysticism. 
He  pored  over  the  dusty  volumes  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the 
versions  of  the  Gaelic  Text  Society,  saturating  himself  with  legends  and 
traditions,  and  delightedly  perceiving  that  all  that  he  had  noted  of  natural 
beauty  in  his  own  land  was  available  for  his  new  themes. 

From  these  mingled  influences  came  'The  Wanderings  of  Oisin,' 
which  was  printed,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  Dublin  University  Review^  in 
the  autumn  of  1884  or  the  spring  of  1885.  For  me,  it  is  subject  of  regret 
that  he  has  retouched  the  name  and  many  a  passage  in  the  body  of  the 
work;  yet  this  epical  story  ever  fills  me  with  wonder  and  delight;  and 
it  is  especially  dear  to  me,  as  holding  more  of  the  swift  movement  and 
large  multitudinous  action  which  I  miss  in  much  of  his  later  work,  but 
which  was  so  powerful  a  part  of  the  first  unpublished  writings.  Here 
is  a  passage  from  the  first  Book  : 

'  Caolte,  and  Conan,  and  Finn  were  there, 
When  we  followed  a  deer  with  our  baying  hounds, 
With  Bran,  Sgeolan,  and  Lomair, 
And  passing  the  Firbolgs'  burial  mounds. 
Came  to  the  cairn-heaped  grassy  hill 
Where  passionate  Maive  is  stony  still ; 
And  found  on  the  dove-gray  edge  of  the  sea 
A  pearl-pale,  high-bom  lady,  who  rode 
On  a  horse  with  bridle  of  findrinny; 
And  like  a  sunset  were  her  lips, 
A  stormy  sunset  on  doomed  ships ; 
A  citron  coloifr  gloomed  in  her  hair. 
But  down  to  her  feet  white  vesture  flowed, 
And  with  the  glimmering  crimson  glowed 
Of  many  a  figured  embroidery  '  .  .  . 
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More  characteristic,  both  in  movement  and  rhythm,  is  the  following 
from  the  third  Book  : 

*  Fled  foam  underneath  us,  and  round  us  a  wandering  and  milky  smoke, 
High  as  the  saddle-girth,  covering  away  from  our  glances  the  tide; 
And  those  that  fled,  and  that  followed,  from  the  foam-pale  distance  broke ; 
The  immortal  desire  of  immortals  we  saw  in  their  faces,  and  sighed.' 

HI. 
When  some  great  genius,  in  the  golden  evening  of  his  life,  gathers 
for  us  his  store  of  fFahrheit  und  Dichtungy  truth  and  poetry,  it  is  not  the 
mere  relation  of  fact  which  gives  the  record  value.  He  must  dissolve 
each  fact  in  thought  and  feeling,  set  it  floating  in  the  warm  light  of  imag- 
ination, transmute  it,  and  impress  on  it  his  individual  power.  Each 
event  is  now  seen  as  part  of  the  record  of  his  initiation  into  life,  revealing 
to  us  what  he  himself  has  penetrated,  of  the  great  mystery,  and  having 
value  as  helping  us  to  share  his  mastery  and  perceive  his  vision.  The 
test  of  a  master  is,  where  he  can  put  us  with  regard  to  life,  what  hold 
he  can  give  us  over  love  and  death,  over  misery  and  hatred. 

It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  substance  of  a  poet's  message,  though  the 
poet  has  another  and  added  value  :  his  gift  of  beauty,  whereby  he  unveils, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  that  essence  of  divinity  which  is  in  all  things 
beautiful.  Through  this  gift,  the  poet  is  ever  a  revealer  of  divine  and 
eternal  things,  no  matter  what  his  themes  or  views,  and  even  though  he 
may  formally  ignore  or  deny  all  divinity.  The  beauty  he  reveals  is  an 
aspect  of  the  very  Divine  that  he  denies. 

For  certain  qualities  of  beauty,  Yeats  will  hardly  find  his  equal  among 
the  poets  of  the  world.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  three  greatest  poeti- 
cal literatures  in  the  world  are  the  Greek,  the  Italian  and  the  English; 
and  one  is  inclined  to  hold  that  the  last  is  the  highest  of  the  three,  for  its 
immense  volume  of  pure  poetry,  for  its  variety,  its  richness,  its  human- 
ity, its  love  of  nature,  its  simplicity.  In  English  literature  there  are  many 
periods.  The  latest  began  a  century  ago.  It  was  full  of  nature,  as  in 
Wordsworth;  it  was  mystical,  as  in  Coleridge;  it  had  a  wonderful  new 
quality  of  music,  as  in  Shelley.  Shelley's  profession  of  atheism,  his  views 
on  anarchy  and  vegetarian  diet,  his  love  tragedies  and  desertions  are  grave 
enough  in  their  way,  yet  they  are  really  minor  and  insignificant  in  deter- 
mining his  final  standing.  The  great  matter  is,  that  he  created  the  modern 
music  in  verse.  Even  Shakespeare's  ever  varying  beauty  lacks  this 
new  and  marvelous  essence,  this  divine  breath  of  living  harmony. 
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From  Shelley,  the  secret  passed  to  Rossetti  and  Swinburne;  and  it  is 
this  quality  of  music  which  makes  the  great  value  of  their  work.  In  these 
latter  days  comes  Yeats,  who  is  the  equal  of  Shelley  in  subtleness  and 
beauty,  and  excels  all  three  poets  in  the  fineness  of  his  rhythmic  gift,  weaving 
melodies  of  sound  which  for  tone  and  vital  quality  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

Fineness,  purity,  distinction,  unerring  choice  of  the  right  word,  of 
the  very  vowel-sounds  which  best  fit  his  tone-poem,  are  everywhere  through 
his  verses.  One  may  find  great  instruction  and  delight  in  taking  some 
verse,  perhaps  that  quoted  already,  from  the  *Lake  Island  of  Inisfree,* 
and  noting  the  real  simplicity,  in  the  pure  artistic  sense,  with  which  he 
reaches  his  end.  Try  to  substitute  some  like  word  for  any  adjective  or 
noun  or  verb,  so  that  the  sense  might  remain  much  the  same,  and  you 
will  realize  how  perfect  a  choice  the  poet  has  already  exercised,  how  many 
alternatives  he  has  set  aside,  before  gaining  the  exact  note  of  beauty 
which  he  sought.  Yet  far  beyond  this  verbal  beauty  is  the  beauty  of 
rhythm,  as  in  the  closing  verse  : 

*  I  will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always  night  and  day 

I  hear  lake  waters  lapping  with  low  sounds  near  the  shore ; 
While  I  stand  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pavements  gray, 
I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart's  core.* 

One  must  linger  over  the  vowel-sounds,  hear  their  mingled  harmony, 
and  steep  oneself  in  the  rhythmic  progression  of  the  words,  before  the 
full  beauty  is  perceived,  the  full  measure  of  delight  is  gained.  Then  one 
will  find  that  something  wonderful  is  added  to  the  fineness  and  remote- 
ness of  the  mood,  the  subtle  and  delicate  selection  of  words,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  images,  as  of  peace  *  dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  morning.'  There 
is  an  added  music  for  the  inner  ear,  which  no  other  poet  has  so  finely  and 
constantly  rendered. 

These  are  the  things  in  my  old  schoolmate's  work  which  seem  to  me 
to  give  it  enduring  value  :  fineness,  remoteness,  purity,  rhythmical  beauty. 
Their  value  is  in  solace  and  delight;  they  draw  us  away  from  the  harsh 
insistency  and  commonness  of  the  actual,  and  bring  us  for  a  while  to  a 
harbor  of  ideal  quietness  and  rest.  And  once  we  reach  this  thought, 
we  shall  note  how  incessantly  the  same  thought  inspires  not  only  the 
style  but  the  subject  of  Yeats's  poems.  He  is  always  longing  to  draw 
himself  back  from  the  world,  to  escape,  to  go  away.  His  Oisin  wanders 
for  centuries  from  this  human  life,  into  regions  magical;  in  the  'Land 
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of  Heart's  Desire/  it  is  the  same  thing;  the  *  newly  married  bride '  breaks 
away  from  the  human  world  to  *a  land  where  even  the  old  are  fair*; 
and  in  the  most  beautiful  of  the  lyrics,  the  same  thought  haunts  him : 

*  I  will  arise  and  go  .  .'  Nor  are  his  plays  different  in  inspiration. 
'  Where  there  is  Nothing '  has  the  same  motive,  escape  from  the  world, 
whether  to  the  wandering  tinker's  liberty,  or  the  ascetic's  visions.     In 

*  Cathleen  Ni  Hoolihan  '  it  is  the  same.  The  Spirit  of  the  People  summons 
the  youth  from  his  family,  on  his  marriage  eve,  and  carries  him  away 
to  some  forlorn  hope.  It  is  always  the  same :  to  escape,  to  go  away,  to 
turn  one's  back  on  human  life. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  poet's  weakness,  and  when  he  seeks  to 
pass  from  poet  to  teacher,  in  his  prose  writings,  the  weakness  looms  larger 
and  more  important.  The  problem  of  life  may  not  so  be  solved.  We 
may  grow  weary  of  pain,  of  sickness  and  sorrow;  yet  we  cannot  find  rest 
and  safety  in  escape.  We  must  stay  and  fight  it  out,  even  if  we  are  to 
fall  fighting.     Retreat,  even  if  wreathed  in  colored  clouds,  is  no  solution. 

The  result  of  this  mood,  this  eagerness  to  escape,  shows  in  the  theme 
of  every  poem.  The  loves  and  hates  are  cloudlike  and  mystical;  the 
relations  between  the  persons  are  vague,  shadowy,  unreal.  There  is  no 
genuine  sense  of  human  life.  In  a  certain  sense,  there  is  no  genuine  human 
love,  no  real  friendship,  no  living  sympathy.  These  delicate  and  lovely 
wreaths  of  music  and  color  are,  it  is  true,  a  solace  and  delight;  they  do 
rest  and  refresh  us  amid  the  harshness  and  commonness  of  life;  but  we 
take  them  merely  in  the  lull  of  the  combat,  knowing  that  presently  we 
shall  return  to  the  contest.  They  are  not  an  evangel  of  life;  they  are 
merely  a  pretty  pastime,  while  we  rest  and  prepare  for  new  struggles. 

I  should  like  to  indicate  the  path  by  which  Yeats  came  to  this  evangel; 
or  rather,  since  it  was  in  him  from  the  beginning,  to  record  the  books  and 
philosophies  in  which  he  thought,  for  a  time,  that  he  had  found  it 
expressed.  But  this  would  be  work  for  a  biography,  and  I  can  not  do  more 
than  mark  a  few  outlines. 

After  the  sheer  materialism  of  his  Darwinian  days,  the  first  step  was 
to  the  gentle  agnostic  view  of  his  father,  where  the  harsh  facts  of  life 
were  ignored  in  general  sensibility  to  the  fine  influences  of  art  and  culture. 
The  feeling  of  these  things  was  held  in  the  heart,  and  the  mind,  resting 
on  them,  turned  away  from  direct  questioning. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  1884  ^nd  the  beginning  of  1885,  came  the  Oriental 
epoch,  when  we  saturated  ourselves  in  the  Wisdom  of  India,  Yeats  being 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  a  band  of  youthful  philosophers.  Here  was  a  system 
which  accepted  Evolution,  thus  facing  the  facts  of  modern  science;  yet 
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which,  in  its  large  vision,  in  its  inclusion  of  the  soul,  in  its  pictured  splen- 
dors for  the  future,  showed  materialism  as  a  partial  thing,  a  half  truth, 
an  outworn  fashion.  It  was  one  road  of  escape,  and  Yeats  accepted 
much  of  the  Oriental  spirit,  its  vastness,  its  insistence  on  interior  things, 
its  belief  that  the  world  exists  through  the  soul.  Lines  like  these  date 
from  those  Indian  days  : 

'  Swear  by  the  parents  of  the  gods, 
Dread  oath,  who  dwell  on  sacred  Himalay, 
On  the  far  Golden  Peak,  enormous  shapes. 
Who  still  were  old  when  the  great  sea  was  young; 
On  their  vast  faces  mystery  and  dreams.' 

These  vague,  dim  imaginings  were  close  kindred  to  him;  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that,  while  finding  much,  Yeats  missed  the  greater  matter,  the 
bearing  of  the  Indian  Wisdom  on  human  life.  He  seems  to  me  to  have 
missed  the  intuition  of  humanity,  and  therefore  the  genuine  inspiration 
of  divinity.  He  contends  for  the  invisible  world,  it  is  true;  yet  he  fails 
to  find  the  invisible  human  souls  that  people  that  world;  he  has  never 
got  beyond  his  own  loneliness,  to  kindle  his  heart  with  the  heart  of  an- 
other. Therefore  I  think  that  while  his  pathway  of  dreams  leads  away 
from  the  harshness  of  the  actual,  it  yet  does  not  lead  to  the  real;  nor, 
leaving  the  strand  of  this  waking  world,  does  he  carry  his  bark  to  the 
shore  of  the  immortal  world,  but  rather  wanders  over  the  waves  of  that 
river  of  dreams  which  keeps  the  two  worlds  apart. 

After  the  philosophy  of  India  came  the  mysticism  of  Blake's  Proph- 
etical Books,  modern  Cabalism,  and  the  symbolism  of  the  French  Deca- 
dents. Each  has  its  peculiar  quality  of  beauty  or  imagination;  yet,  it 
seems  to  me,  they  all  have  the  same  failing  :  a  defective  intuition  of  real 
human  life,  a  failure  to  touch  the  invisible  human  soul,  an  imperfect 
inspiration  and  sense  of  divine  life,  of  divine  law  and  love,  as  that  in  which 
all  the  worlds  rest. 

Yet  this  is  a  lack  for  the  teacher,  rather  than  for  the  poet,  the  born 
musician  in  words.  Here,  the  gift  of  Yeats  is  perfect  and  precious,  a 
genuine  solace  and  delight;  here  we  can  find  rest  and  refreshment  amid 
life's  battles;  here  is  a  potion  of  dreams  to  lull  us  for  awhile;  here  are 
mirages  to  hold  the  rapt  vision,  while  from  the  soul's  inward  power  we 
draw  new  strength  for  renewed  battles,  which  must  be  fought  to  the  end, 
battles  from  which  we  must  not  retreat  nor  escape,  until  the  final  victory 
be  won. 
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EVOLUTION  OF   RELIGION 

AS     SUGGESTED     IN     BROWNING'S     POEMS 

By  Emma  Lightner  Hellings 

EVERYTHING  in  nature  signifies  growth.  Nothing  stands 
still.  Progression  or  retrogression  is  as  inevitable  as  life  or 
death.  From  the  positive  aspect,  survival  is  evidence  of 
wider  possibility.  Advance  must  be  made  in  consecutive  de- 
grees. This  passing,  step  by  step,  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher;  this  progressive  development,  through  a  series 
of  graduations — ^this  is  evolution.  It  moulds  the  present  from  the 
past  and  tends  to  shape  the  future.  As  a  process,  it  is  char- 
acterized by  various  stages.  Each  stage  is  marked  by  the  operation 
of  a  certain  factor.  Of  these  factors,  the  first  is  longing;  the 
second,  power  of  receptivity;  the  third,  motive  force.  As  ordinarily  mani- 
fested, each  is  respectively  equivalent  to  aspiration,  inclination,  determina- 
tion. These  elements  develop  naturally  one  from  another,  just  as  each 
stage  succeeds  in  its  turn,  the  one  to  the  other.  Yearning  marks  the  first 
step;  susceptibility  does  not  exist  without  it;  while  energy  can  result  only 
from  both.  The  best  is  obtained  by  the  combined  existence  of  each  factor, 
since  herein  is  laid  a  foundation  for  the  higher  development  of  all. 

From  a  religious  standpoint,  evolution  is  a  gradual  expanding  towards 
the  infinite  and  controlling  Spirit  of  the  universe.  It  is  this  spiritual  growth 
of  which  a  master  mind  conceived.  It  is  this  conception  by  which  a  poet 
was  inspired.  In  a  word,  it  is  this  thought  for  which  Robert  Browning 
stands  and  for  which  three  of  his  poems  are  destined  to  endure.  These 
three  poems  mark  successive  stages  in  the  evolution  of  religion.  'Cleon' 
expresses  human  longing,  and  consequently  is  indefinite,  inconclusive.  'Saul' 
reveals  a  longing  which  prompts  susceptibility,  and  hence  is  sensitive  and 
impressionable.  'Rabbi  Ben  Ezra'  manifests  a  longing  and  susceptibility 
enforced  by  motive  power,  and  therefore  is  energetic  and  strenuous.  From 
this  aspect,  we  might  say,  'Cleon'  is  neuter;  *Saul,'  passive;  'Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,'  active. 

*Cleon'  is  a  study  of  Greek  thought  at  its  zenith.  The  poem  represents 
at  once  the  acme  of  classic  culture  and  civilization.  Cleon's  god  was  a 
power  presiding  over  the  universe,  but  unable  to  hold  out  any  promise  of  a 
future  after  death.  Christianity  was  at  that  time  a  new  and  rejected  power. 
On  the  one  hand  was  an  intense  hunger  and  thirst  for  immortality,  on  the 
other  was  the  power  which  could  have  appeased  that  craving.     But  these 
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two  existences  were  separate,  distinct;  and  the  one  unknown  to  the  other. 
Consequently  the  best  and  highest  conception  of  the  Greek  mind  is  mani- 
fested in  that  unsatisfied  yearning,  with  which  Cleon,  the  poet,  was  saddened 
and  tormented.  It  is  significant  that  this  very  longing,  which  evinced  the 
absence  of  spirituality,  could,  at  the  same  time,  almost  confirm  its  existence. 
It  was  a  longing  that  reached  almost  beyond  itself,  yet  touched  not  the 
power  which  could  respond.    It  was  a  longing,  unreceptive,  unimpelled. 

This  aspiration  sprung  from  keen  reasoning  power,  rather  than  from 
depth  of  feeling.  The  tone  throughout  is  cool  and  argumentative,  seldom 
emotional.  Cleon  meets  the  propositions  of  Protus  with  logic  and  philo- 
sophic thought.  The  first  deduction  points  to  the  value  of  a  composite 
mind  and  draws  the  inference  that  appreciation  of  all  parts  is  better  than 
creation  of  any  one.  From  this,  there  follows  an  argument,  which,  had  it 
been  endorsed  by  power  to  influence  and  incite,  would  have  lifted  the  veil 
and  solved  the  mystery.  Cleon  reasons  that  imperfection  itself  is  proof 
of  perfection  hid,  and  that  if  perfection  is  hid  to  grace  the  after-time — 
then  the  future  must  hold  a  revelation.  This  is  clearly  a  suggestion  of  im- 
mortality, conceived  by  the  senses,  refuted  bv  unbelief.  From  this  height 
of  limitation,  there  is  a  natural  reversion  of  thought  and  of  truth.  If  a 
longing  for  conscious,  intro-active  power  could  prompt  nothing  more — 
then  the  yearning  itself  must  bring  suffering;  and  progress  means  failure. 
Finally  all  ends  with  the  most  pathetic  touch  in  the  whole  poem.  Along 
with  the  joy-hunger,  the  soul-thirst,  comes  the  falling  hair,  the  shaking 
hand.    Over  the  awakened  senses  creeps  a  dark  and  eternal  sleep. 

'I,  I  the  feeling,  thinking,  acting  man. 
The  man  who  loved  his  life  so  over-much. 
Sleep  in  my  urn.' 

If  the  Greeks  were  not  spiritual  they  were  at  least  esthetic;  hence  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  permeates  the  whole  poem  and  unmistakably  marks 
the  national  characteristic.  Cleon's  own  reference  to  the  'sprinkled  isles' 
suggests  all  the  exquisite  beauty  that  surrounded  and  nourished  the  Greek 
nature.  From  the  portico,  royal  with  sunset — ^to  the  little  fishing-bark  with 
lights  at  prow;  from  the  chequered-work  pavement  with  its  settle-down  of 
doves — to  the  wild  flower;  from  the  shell,  the  fish,  the  bird — ^to  the  foun- 
tain-Naiad; from  the  youth  with  muscles  all  a-ripple — to  the  songs  of 
Sappho  or  the  plays  of  iEschylus — everything,  all,  is  beauty.  And  it  is  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  of  art  combined  and  blended  into  a  perfect  and  har- 
monious union.  It  was  by  this  love  of  nature  and  art  that  Cleon's  noblest 
aspirations  were  awakened.  The  laws  of  nature  pointed  to  the  survival  of 
external  beauty;  hence  must  there  not  be  for  man  some  happy  possibility  in 
the  hereafter  of  death? 
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*I  dare  at  times  imagine  to  my  need 
Some  future  state  revealed  to  us  by  Zeus, 
Unlimited  in  capability  .  .   . 

But  no! 
Zeus  has  not  yet  revealed  it ;  and  alas. 
He  must  have  done  so  were  it  possible.' 

From  this  insatiable  longing  of  the  Greek,  we  are  carried  now  to  an 
Hebraic  revelation  of  susceptibility.  In  *Saul,'  even  external  nature  is  at 
once  receptive  to  a  pervading  influence.  Each  change  in  the  king's  con- 
dition is  reflected  in  the  natural  environments.  The  torturing  heat  of  the 
desert  and  the  awful  blackness  within  the  tent,  first  introduce  the  agony 
and  intensity  of  Saul's  strange  passion.  Then  when  the  groan  of  separa- 
tion betokens  the  first  sign  of  consciousness,  the  whole  tent  shakes  and 
quivers,  as  if  touched  by  a  gigantic  hand.  Later  on,  the  sound  of  his  name 
arouses  the  stupefied  senses ;  and  once  more  a  long  shudder  thrills  the  tent ; 
the  air  tingles,  and  Saul  stands  before  us,  recovered  from  sleep,  yet  not  fully 
awake.  At  last,  as  he  slowly  resumes  the  old  motions  and  habitudes,  the 
muscles  relax  their  grip,  until  Saul,  the  king,  sits  with  David,  the  harper  ; 
looks  kindly  but  sravely  into  that  young  face,  scrutinizes  its  eyes,  and 
oushes  his  fingers  through  the  'gracious  gold  hair.'  They  meet  face  to  face, 
leart  to  heart.  No  song  now  is  needed.  All  the  love  of  creation  unfolds 
ove  divine. 

But  even  more  are  David's  thoughts  and  feelings  relieved  by  the  na- 
ture setting.  Himself  a  shepherd,  all  the  familiar  scenes  and  associations  of 
pastoral  life  were  ever  fresh  and  beautiful  in  his  memory.  As  he  had  lain 
near  the  flocks  and  gazed  at  the  solitary  eagle  wheeling  slowly  through  the 
depths  above,  as  he  had  watched  the  assault  of  spring  upon  those  rugged, 
seam-rent  mountains,  as  he  had  looked  upon  the  paper-reeds  waving  and 
tossing  in  the  wind — all  these  moments  of  the  past  are  the  hours  of  the 
present.  The  aged  lion  crouched  in  his  lair,  the  dates  ripening  to  a  golden 
yellow,  the  pitcher  steeped  with  locust-flesh — all  these  signts,  once  seen,  are 
the  fancies  now  before  him.  When  all  else  is  forgotten,  when  new  thoughts 
fail  and  nothing  seems  to  charm  the  listless  car  of  Saul — then  it  is  that  the 
dreams  of  the  shepherd-boy  open  the  'flood-skirts'  of  the  spirit.  And, 
finally,  after  the  revelation  has  been  given,  its  truth  and  beauty  are  effective- 
ly and  significantly  enforced  by  the  peace  and  repose  into  which  all  nature 
reclines — 'The  earth  sank  to  rest.' 

David's  character  is  sensitive  and  impressionable.  Love  for  Saul 
awakened  an  overwhelming  desire  to  snatch  from  him  the  ruin  of  this  life, 
and  to  lead  him  towards  a  life  everlasting  and  infinite  beyond.  In  this  case, 
however,  yearning  is  accompanied  by  susceptibility.  David  can  give  only  a 
vague  hint  of  immortality ;  yet  he  has  the  faith  and  receptive  power  to  be- 
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lieve  and  declare  that  what  is  wanting,  though  unknown,  can  exist.  Through- 
out the  poem  is  revealed  a  longing  for  the  Messiah;  a  yearning  for  the  Word 
to  be  made  flesh.  The  advent  of  the  new  dispensation  is  prophesied.  While 
the  law  of  the  Old  is  respected,  the  love  of  the  New  is  toreshadowed.  But 
this  inclination  towards  spiritual  truth  is  passively  manifested.  There  is 
simply  the  acceptance  of  faith  with  no  vitality  to  generate  further  knowl- 
edge.   David's  creed  is  well  summarized  in  his  own  words : 

*  'Tis  not  what  man  Does  which  exalts 
Him,  but  what  he  Would  do  V 

This  poem  marks  a  step  much  in  advance  of  Cleon;  yet,  even  here, 
the  perfect  balance  is  lost  by  a  complete  absence  of  motive  power. 

If  *Saur  was  passive,  *  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra'  is  at  once  active.  Just  as  the 
thought  of  *Cleon'  was  advanced  in  *Saul,'  so  the  fundamental  truths  of 
each  are  embodied  and  advanced  in  this  poem.  The  yearning  of  Cleon,  the 
receptivity  of  Saul,  are  here  supplemented  by  an  impelling  power.  All 
three  poems  confirm  the  evolution  of  religion.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that 
from  this  standpoint,  *Rabbi  Ben  Ezra'  marks  a  higher  point  than  either  of 
the  others.  Considering  this  fact,  it  is  significant  that  here,  more  perhaps 
than  before,  the  principle  of  evolution  is  directly  referred  to.  And  each 
time  the  reference  seems  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  combined  existence  of  the 
three  essential  elements,  does  not  mean  perfection.  Truly  speaking,  the 
highest  conception  of  evolution  acknowledges  no  perfection.  Therefore, 
while  this  poem  embodies,  no  doubt,  the  best  idea  of  evolution  from  a 
human  aspect,  it  certainly  points  to  the  eternal  possibility  of  expansion. 

As  a  whole,  this  poem  runs  the  gamut  of  life  from  youth  to  age.  The 
hopes  and  fears  of  youth  are  prized  and  commended.  From  the  experimen- 
tal stage  we  are  gradually  conducted  to  a  period  in  which  knowledge  gained, 
shall  effect  its  end;  until,  after  the  brief  suspension  of  a  reviewing  time, 
the  threshold  of  the  infinite  is  crossed  and  the  vestibule  of  eternal  existence 
revealed. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Hebraic  thought  is  often  directly  op- 
posed to  the  classic.  For  instance,  in  the  conception  of  youth  and  age,  is  a 
striking  contrast.  The  Greek  really  knew  of  no  future;  hence  to  him  death 
was  black  and  awful.  Therefore  it  was  natural  that  he  should  rejoice  in 
the  beauty  of  youth,  and  reject  the  encroachment  of  age.*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hebrew,  in  faith,  foresaw  a  future  and  hence  was  relieved  and  stimula- 
ted through  life;  so  that  to  him,  death  did  not  mean  oblivion,  but  rather 
perpetuation.  This  difference  of  thought  is  responsible  for  many  opposing 
views  of  life.    It  was  Cleon  who  affirmed  that 

*Most  progress  is  most  failure.' 
It  was  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  who  virtually  declared  that  failure  was  success. 
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Again  for  the  Greek,  life  served  to  embody  his  ideal.  For  the  Hebrew,  life 
was  inadequate  to  express  his  best.  The  Greek  loved  beauty  at  his  nearest 
approach  to  truth.  The  Hebrew  first  loved  truth  so  far  as  he  could  recog- 
nize it. 

Qeon  rejects ;  Saul  acknowledges ;  *  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra'  accepts.  Yet  a 
certain  noble  spirituality  can  be  foreshadowed  in  the  first;  is  developed  in 
the  second ;  and  embodied  in  the  last.  These  poems  are  wonderful  creations. 
Science  and  religion  are  represented.  The  Modem  World  can  read  them 
and  respond. 

AMIEL'S  GARDEN 

By  Gertrude  Huntington  McGiffert 
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IS  garden  !     His  shining  candelabra  trees 
En  fete  !     His  lilacs  steeped  in  joy  !     His  sky 
Limpid  and  blue  !    The  same  flecked  shadows  lie 
Athwart  this  path  he  paced.     His  reveries 
Float  in  the  air.     His  moods,  his  ecstasies 
Still  linger  charmed.     Pale  butterflies  flit  by — 
Were  one  his  soul  it  had  not  found  on  high 
Banquet  more  choice  than  those  infinities 
He  daily  knew.     And  now  no  one  to  hear 
The  hours  hover,  the  grasses  sing,  to  feel 
*The  wrinkles  of  the  soul  smooth  out,*  to  see 
God's  shadow  bend  down  from  eternity. 
His  garden  empty  !     Yet  I  gently  steal 
Lest  I  disturb  his  dreams  still  smiling  near. 

HOLY  DAY  PRAYERS 

By  Charlotte  Porter 

OD  -  of  Light,  God  -  of  Joy  !     Kindle  my  gaze  !  -r 
So  it  dart,  arrowy,  threading  the  maze 
Glooming,  confusing  my  soul's  right  and  rash 
Gleam  to  Thy  Heaven  it  sees  in  one  flash  1 

God  -  of  Light,  God  -  of  Joy  1     Bless  thou  my  bliss 
Arrogance,  shrivel !  —  lest  mar  I  or  miss 
Joy  of  heart  -  joy  in  the  sudden  capture  — 
Sharing  on  earth  here  the  human  rapture. 
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A  THEATRICAL  EVENT 
IN  HAVANA 

By  Frederic  M.  Noa 

TORN  as  Cuba  has  been,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  past 
^  year  by  the  feverish  excitement  of  a  hotly  contested  Pres- 
idential campaign,  it  was  a  very  happy  as  well  as  pat- 
riotic thought  of  the  veteran  Cuban  actor  Senor  D.  Pablo 
Pildain  recently  to  place  upon  the  stage,  in  the  historic 
Tacon,  or,  as  now  rechristened,  the  National  Theatre  of 
Havana,  the  tragedy  of  Avellaneda,  the  greatest  dramatist  of  Cuba. 
Senor  Pildain,  the  incorruptible  veteran  actor  of  lofty  ideals,  who,  like  Sir 
Henry  Irving  and  Joseph  Jefferson,  has  steadfastly  stood  for  the  elevation 
of  the  stage,  was  well  sustained  by  an  excellent  company  and  achieved 
a  remarkable  triumph. 

Forty-five  years  previously,  in  that  very  Tacon  Theatre,  the  gifted 
Avellaneda,  returning  to  her  native  Cuba  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
three  years  in  Spain,  was  publicly  crowned  with  a  golden  wreath  of  laurel. 
Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda,  born  in  the  pastoral  city  of  Cama- 
guey.  Central  Cuba,  in  1814,  and  dying  in  Spain  in  1873,  won  the  friend- 
ship of  the  noted  Spanish  critic  and  novelist  Juan  Valera,  the  republican 
poet  Jose  Zorrilla,  the  bizarre  writer  Hartzenbusch,  and  the  brilliant 
literati  of  Madrid  who  shone  with  such  lustre  during  the  turbulent  reign 
of  the  late  Queen  Isabella  H.  Among  Avellaneda's  many  dramas  none 
is  finer  than  her  tragedy  *  Baltasar,'  first  performed  in  Madrid  in  1858, 
and  which  had  a  successful  run  of  thirty  consecutive  nights,  an  unprec- 
edented record  in  those  days. 

This  drama  is  on  an  exceptionally  grand  and  heroic  scale,  and,  in 
its  four  acts  of  stately  and  sonorous  verse,  swiftly  carries  the  spectator 
from  one  startling  crisis  to  another  until  the  awful  retribution  of  the 
wrath  of  God  overwhelms  King  Belshazzar  and  wicked  Babylon.  The 
last  sovereign  of  the  doomed  Babylonian  monarchy  is  a  volcanic,  arbi- 
trary despot,  sceptical,  satiated  with  luxury,  pomp,  flattery  and  power, 
Erone  to  let  his  wild  brutal  passions  run  riot  with  him,  yet,  capable  of 
eing  roused  to  acts  of  generosity  and  noble  heroism.  His  mother,  Nito- 
cris,  is  a  woman  of  fine  qualities  who  is  constantly  appealing  to  his  better 
nature  and  endeavoring  to  make  him  the  beloved  ruler  and  benefactor 
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of  the  subjects  of  his  vast  empire.  Her  efforts  are  constantly  thwarted 
by  the  false  Rabsares,  an  ambitious  and  thoroughly  selfish  courtier. 

King  Belshazzar  appears  to  be  the  absolute  and  irresponsible  arbiter 
of  the  destinies  of  countless  subjects  and  slaves.  The  aged,  feeble  and 
blind  Jehoikim,  the  captive  ex-king  of  Judea,  lies  helpless  in  a  Baby- 
lonian dungeon,  solaced  by  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  young  girl  of  six- 
teen, Elda,  the  niece  of  Daniel,  the  Hebrew  prophet,  and  the  betrothed 
of  Ruben,  the  grandson  of  Jehoikim.  Her  pious  devotion  has  reached 
the  ears  of  Nitocris,  who  repairs  to  the  prison,  promises  Jehoikim  to  inter- 
cede with  her  mighty  son  to  secure  not  only  his  liberation  but  that  of 
all  the  captive  Jews,  and  commanfds  that  Elda  shall  attend  her  at  the 
court  of  Babylon  as  her  own  maid  of  honor.  This  well  suits  the  secret 
designs  of  the  false  courtier  Rabsares,  but  Elda  prepares  to  leave  the 
prison  with  strange  forebodings  of  evil.  A  touching  love  scene  between 
her  and  Ruben  follows,  the  latter  being  utterly  unable  to  understand 
why  she  should  be  in  tears  and  despair  at  what  seems  to  him  a  sudden 
and  happy  change  in  their  fortunes.  The  venerable  Jehoikim  now  enters, 
bids  them  return  thanks  to  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  for  the  mercies  He 
has  extended  to  them,  makes  them  solemnly  swear  to  be  ever  faithful 
to  the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  unites  the  kneeling  pair 
in  marriage. 

At  the  close  of  this  ceremony,  the  courtier  Rabsares  appears,  with 
slaves  bearing  rich  presents  for  Elda.  He  announces  that  the  illustrious 
Queen  Mother  Nitocris  requires  her  instant  attendance  at  King  Belshaz- 
zar's  court.  With  Jehoikim's  blessing,  and  a  parting  embrace  from 
Ruben,  she  reluctantly  leaves  the  prison,  escorted  by  Rabsares  and  the 
slaves. 

The  next  scene  introduces  Daniel,  the  Hebrew  prophet,  into  the 
prison.  He  anxiously  inquires  about  his  niece  Elda,  and  is  horrified 
when  he  learns  that  she  has  been  taken  away  to  King  Belshazzar's  court. 
He  then  unfolds  the  crafty  plot  of  Rabsares.  For  a  long  time,  the  king 
of  Babylon  had  grown  so  satiated  with  adulation,  pomp  and  luxury  that 
he  had  lapsed  into  a  state  of  absolute  indifference  to  his  surroundings. 
The  most  beautiful  women  from  all  parts  of  his  extensive  domains  had 
filled  his  royal  harem,  but  he  turned  away,  in  wearied  disgust,  from  their 
charms.  There  were,  however,  many  girls  of  surpassing  loveliness  among 
the  captive  daughters  of  the  Jews,  and  the  plan  was  now  to  endeavor 
to  arouse  him  from  his  fatal  lethargy  by  bringing  Elda  into  his  presence. 

Daniel's  revelations  fill  both  Jehoikim  and  Ruben  with  anguish 
and   dismay.    The  latter  rushes  out,  exclaiming  that  he  will  save  his 
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bride,  while  Daniel  solemnly  raises  his  hands  to  heaven  and,  advancing 
to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  utters  the  following  brief  invocation  : 

Let  thy  voice,  O  King  of  Kings, 
Thy  austere  commands  decree  1 
I,  my  cause,  entrust  to  Thee, 
For  only  Thou  art  really  great  1 

With  this  climax,  the  first  act  closes. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  act,  the  splendid  perfume-laden  gardens 
of  the  palace  of  Babylon  are  seen,  with  sumptuous  thrones  on  the  right 
for  the  king  and  his  mother,  while  in  the  background  women  magnifi- 
cently attired  are  attuning  musical  instruments,  weaving  garlands,  and 
burning  incense  in  golden  jars. 

It  is  Nitocris  the  queen  mother  and  Rabsares  the  courtier  who  now 
enter.  They  engage  in  a  conversation  which  skilfully  contrasts  the  char- 
acter of  each.  Rabsares  is  the  smooth  courtier,  versed  in  Oriental  flat- 
tery, who  lauds  to  the  skies  the  virtues  and  good  deeds  of  the  queen, 
especially  commending  her  for  her  successful  intercession  with  her  royal 
son  in  obtaining  the  liberation  of  the  aged  Jehoikim,  the  blind  ex-king 
of  Judea,  and  less  harsh  treatment  of  the  Jews  residing  in  Babylon. 
Nitocris  is,  however,  far  too  sensible  to  be  misled  by  such  oily  words, 
and  so  pointedly  hints  at  Rabsares's  perfidious  nature  that  he  fears  that 
she  has  penetrated  his  treacherous  designs.  He  assures  her  that  the 
reported  discontent  of  the  satraps  and  governors  of  various  provinces 
of  the  Babylonian  empire  is  really  nothing  and  that  the  rumored  uprising 
of  theMedes  and  Persians,  if  they  have  dared  to  be  so  bold,  will  be  quickly 
suppressed  with  the  utmost  severity.  Nitocris  replies  that  perhaps 
her  fears  are  unfounded.  As  regards  the  little  good  she  may  have  been 
able  to  do,  it  is  amply  repaid  by  the  affection  which  the  noble  and  tender 
Elda  has  shown  towards  her.  Rabsares  answers  that  he  has  taken  care 
to  bring  her  to  her  side,  and  that  the  queen  mother  must  lay  aside  fears 
that  are  unworthy  of  her  royal  soul,  as  her  son,  King  Belshazzar,  is 
approaching.  On  hearing  these  words,  Nitocris  declares  that  she  must 
be  the  first  to  salute  the  king.  She  leaves  just  as  Neregel,  a  minister, 
profoundly  bowing,  enters. 

A  very  brief  dialogue  between  Neregel  and  Rabsares  ensues,  the  latter 
assuring  his  fellow-conspirator  that  Elda  is  extremely  beautiful  and  that 
she  is  even  now  in  the  retinue  of  the  court  and  will  be  presented  to  King 
Belshazzar.     Elda,   accompanied   by   her  companions,   now  enters,   and 
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inquires  where  Nitocris,  her  benefactress,  may  be  found.  Rabsares 
replies  that  she  is  approaching,  at  that  very  instant,  with  her  august 
son  and  his  royal  court,  and  cautions  her  to  remember  that,  at  a  mere 
gesture  of  mighty  Belshazzar,  the  chains  of  the  wretched  Hebrew  captives 
may  be  broken.  Elda  answers  that  she  bows  to  the  sovereign  will  of 
God. 

In  the  next  scene,  which  is  very  imposing.  King  Belshazzar  and 
Nitocris  enter,  preceded  by  a  long  retinue  of  courtiers  and  slaves,  who 
completely  fill  both  sides  of  the  stage,  where  the  queen's  ladies  are  also 
stationed.  In  the  background,  are  seen  the  king's  female  slaves,  as  he 
enters.  Ruben,  disguised  in  Babylonian  costume,  has  mingled  with 
the  royal  retinue. 

Elda,  as  she  is  moving  towards  the  left  to  receive  Nitocris,  recog- 
nizes Ruben,  and  a  very  brief  but  lively  dialogue,  in  whispered  tones, 
follows.  She  then  rejoins  her  companions,  but  Neregel,  the  minister, 
has  noticed  her  conversing  with  Ruben,  and  informs  Rabsares  who  is 
by  his  side.  The  latter,  however,  is  absorbed  in  his  reflections,  and  feels 
satisfied  at  seeing  Elda  in  court.  Meanwhile,  Ruben  has  concealed  him- 
self in  the  king's  retinue.  Neregel,  in  the  flowery  language  of  the  Orient, 
now  addresses  himself  to  the  wives  of  the  king,  and  bids  them  engage  in 
music  and  dancing.  There  is  now  heard  a  soft  music  played  on  zitherns, 
harps  and  other  instruments  by  female  slaves,  while  others  scatter  incense 
and  perfume,  and  still  others  begin  voluptuous  dances,  weaving,  at  the 
same  time,  garlands  of  flowers,  which  they  lay  at  the  feet  of  King  Bel- 
shazzar. The  king  advances  with  his  mother  as  a  beautiful  hymn,  full 
of  fulsome  praise,  is  being  sung.  All  present  bow  profoundly  as  Bel- 
shazzar and  Nitocris  advance  to  their  thrones. 

Much  skill  is  now  shown  in  portraying  the  utter  weariness  and  disgust 
of  King  Belshazzar,  absolute  ruler  over  countless  subjects,  at  the  abject 
servility  displayed  towards  him,  and  the  pompous  flattery  of  which  he 
is  the  recipient.  He  orders  the  music  and  dancing  stopped,  bids  the 
women,  with  their  garlands  of  flowers,  to  withdraw,  and  tells  Rabsares 
that  so  much  incense  simply  nauseates  him.  He  inquires  whether  there 
is  not  something  new  in  the  world,  whether  there  is  not  some  great,  noble 
and  good  sovereign  whose  example  he  may  emulate  :  —  in  short,  whether 
it  is  not  possible  to  find  some  being  or  some  one  thing  greater  than  the 
vast  world  and  empire  over  which  he  rules  :  somebody  loftier  than  himself. 

While  his  confused  ministers,  Neregel  and  Rabsares,  are  indulging 
in  their  accustomed  adulation,  Nitocris  strives  to  rouse  in  her  royal  son 
high  ideals  of  his  duties  towards  the  subjects  whose  welfare  and  happi- 
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ness  lie  in  his  hands,  but  circumstances  have  made  King  Belshazzar  a 
thorough  sceptic  and  pessimist,  and  he  suddenly  announces  that  he  re- 
signs all  his  power  into  the  hands  of  Nitocris  herself.  It  is  then  that  the 
smooth  courtier  Rabsares  says  that  there  are  people  among  the  captive 
Jews  who  excel  in  music,  and  he  points  out  Elda  to  the  monarch,  bid- 
ding her,  with  her  exquisite  voice,  dispel  the  sad  thoughts  of  the  king. 
Nitocris  adds  her  special  entreaty,  but  Elda  replies  that  she  cannot  use 
the  psalter  and  sing,  owing  to  the  captivity  of  her  race,  God's  chosen 
people.  Birds  alone,  singing  even  when  caged,  may  entertain  their 
oppressor.  Judea  now  has  no  altar  to  the  living  God,  her  broken  harp 
hangs  on  a  willow  by  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  her  laments  are  heard 
in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign  land,  and  thought  can  find  no  vnngs  where 
liberty  is  lacking. 

Elda's  bold  language  rivets  the  attention  of  mighty  Belshazzar, 
who  has  all  his  life  been  accustomed  to  blind  obedience.  He  regards 
her  with  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  respect.  The  entire  court 
is  thoroughly  scandalized,  and  even  the  good  queen  mother  fears  that 
the  young  Hebrew  maiden  is  sealing  her  own  doom.  In  answer  to  Bel- 
shazzar's  question  :  —  *  Does  not  that  Jewish  crowd  know  that  the  voice 
of  their  king  is  a  sacred  law  i  *  Elda  replies  that  they  see  in  him  their 
conqueror,  but  do  not  acknowledge  him  as  their  king.  She  is  deaf  to 
entreaties  to  bend  the  knee  before  Belshazzar,  an  earthly  sovereign,  as 
the  Lord  Jehovah  may  alone  claim  that  right.  Nitocris  and  Rabsares, 
fearing  the  worst  from  the  haughty,  uncontrollable  Babylonian  monarch, 
implore  the  king  to  overlook  Elda's  rashness,  and  to  remember  that  her 
father,  Jehoikim,  the  venerable  ex-king  of  Judea,  lies  helpless  and  blind 
in  a  dungeon,  and  has  surely  been  sufficiently  punished.  Elda  exclaims 
that  his  enemy,  with  impious  fury,  had  wholly  deprived  him  of  the  light 
of  day.  Her  daring  wins  Belshazzar's  admiration,  who  commands  his 
chief  minister  instantly  to  set  Jehoikim  free  and  provide  him  with  every 
comfort  and  a  suitable  yearly  income.  Nitocris  is  rejoiced  that  mercy 
has  won  the  day,  while  the  false  Rabsares  feels  that  Belshazzar  has  fallen 
in  love,  and  that  his  secret  plotting  will  now  succeed.  The  grateful  Elda 
is  preparing  to  follow  her  benefactress  Nitocris,  in  order  to  communicate 
the  news  to  him  whom  she  regards  as  her  father,  when  the  king  orders  her 
to  remain,  as  he  is  anxious  to  speak  with  her  alone.  He  commands  all 
the  retinue  and  court  to  withdraw  at  ohce.  Ruben,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
called, is  the  grandson  of  the  aged  Jehoikim,  and  now  Elda's  husband, 
lingers  after  all  have  left,  and  mutters  that  if  he  were  to  listen  to  the 
dictates  of  righteous  wrath  — 
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*  BelshaTszar.    Why  are  you  tarrying?    Why  do  you  delay  obeying 
me? 

ElJa.    Oh  I  ...  . 

Ruben.    Nothing  shall  .... 

Belshazzar.     Leave  instantly. 

Ruben  (aside).     I  shall  not  go  far.' 

The  interview  which  ensues  between  Belshazzar  and  Elda,  between 
the  absolute  monarch  whose  imperious  will  recognizes  no  law,  human 
or  divine,  and  the  Jewish  maiden,  who  has  no  earthly  protector,  is  devel- 
oped and  woven  with  stirring  art.     King  Belshazzar  tells  Elda  that  she 
has  won  favor  in  the  sight  of  her  sovereign.     Her  beauty  and  spirit  cap- 
tivate his  hitherto  adamantine  heart,  and  she  may  demand  whatever 
gifts  and  privileges  she  desires.    To  his  utter  amazement,  Elda  spurns 
the  dazzling  treasures  he  offers  to  lay  at  her  feet.    The  king  of  Babylon 
may  command  her  dutiful  obedience  in  temporal  matters,  but  never  in 
those  of  the  spirit.     Belshazzar,  who  thinks  that  she  is  artfully  exciting 
his  lustful  passions  and  will  ultimately  yield,  warns  her  not  to  impose 
too  far  upon  his  indulgence,  but  to  remember  that  she,  his  slave,  shall 
be  his  supreme  favorite  in  his  harem.     With  burning  indignation,  she 
bids  him  respect  the  misfortune  of  a  lonely,  exiled,  forsaken  daughter 
of  Judea,  and  to  beware  of  insulting  her,  as  there  is  a  power,  before  which 
his  own  sinks  into  insignificance,  that  will  surely  protect  her  helpless 
innocence.     King  Belshazzar,  in   ungovernable  fury,  seizes  her  by  the 
arm  and  inquires  where  that  power,  superior  to  his  own,  can  be  found. 
'Where,  O  mad  woman  1  is  that  mighty  one  you  invoke?    What  can 
save  you  who  have  converted  my  favor  into  wrath?    Who  is  there  that 
does  not   acknowledge   my  supreme  will?    Who  will  hasten   to   rescue 
you  from  my  vehement  desires  ?  * 

The  king  has  no  sooner  put  this  last  question  than,  in  answer  to  it, 
Ruben  rushes  in  between  the  two.  *  It  is  I,  despot,  who  vnll  save  her  ! ' 
Ruben's  sudden  appearance  and  exclamation  fill  Elda  with  mingled  hope 
and  dread,  while  Belshazzar,  for  some  moments,  is  speechless  vnth  amaze- 
ment. As  soon  as  he  recovers  himself,  he  inquires  who  that  raving  maniac 
is.  Ruben  replies  that  he  is  a  man,  deprived  of  his  native  country,  of 
wealth,  glory,  power,  bereft  of  everything  by  the  emissaries  of  the  tyrant, 
but  who  has  jealously  guarded  a  deep  hatred  which  maintains  his  own 
existence  and  threatens  that  of  the  king.  Belshazzar  glances  towards 
the  side  whence  his  entire  court  recently  withdrew,  while  Ruben  taunts 
him  as  a  coward,  seeking  in  vain  for  the  aid  of  that  crowd  of  slaves  and 
women  who  lately  surrounded  him.     Elda  entreats  Ruben  to  pause  in 
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his  wild  rashness.  The  king  asks  him  whether  he  knows  who  he  is.  Ruben 
answers  that  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  Belshazzar  is  a  ruthless  despot 
who  dishonors  the  diadem  he  wears,  that  he,  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
has  become  satiated  with  boundless  power,  luxury,  women  and  slavish 
subjects,  and  drunk  with  absolute  sway  over  a  vast  empire,  blasphemes 
that  God  by  whose  permission  sovereigns  are  permitted  to  reign,  and 
who  can  annihilate  oppressors  that  rule  only  over  degraded  hordes  of 
humanity. 

It  is  while  this  dramatic  scene  is  going  on  that  Rabsares  and  some 
of  the  courtiers  return,  but,  astonished  at  what  they  are  hearing,  they 
remain  for  an  instant  undecided  what  to  do,  then  they  prepare  to  rush 
upon  the  daring  Ruben.  Meanwhile,  Belshazzar  draws  his  sword  on 
Ruben,  but  pauses  when  the  latter  presents  to  him  his  naked  breast. 
Elda  interposes  to  save  her  lover  and  husband,  but  Ruben  defies  both 
Belshazzar  and  his  horde  of  servile  tools  to  strike  and  bury  a  hundred 
blades  in  his  bosom.  A  swift  feeling  of  joy  seizes  Belshazzar  at  finding 
that  he  has  at  last  discovered  one  man  who  dares  to  dispute  his  hitherto 
unquestioned  sway.  Rabsares  and  his  followers  are  now  rushing,  with 
drawn  swords,  upon  Ruben,  when,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  Belshazzar 
commands  that  nobody  shall  touch  him.  A  long  pause  ensues,  which 
is  broken  by  the  king  asking  who  that  man  Ruben  is.  Rabsares  replies 
that  he  is  the  son  of  the  Jew  whose  chains  were  mercifully  broken  by 
command  of  Belshazzar  himself.  Is  Ruben,  then,  inquires  Belshazzar, 
the  brother  of  the  Hebrew  maiden  before  him.?  Elda,  perceiving  an 
avenue  of  escape,  eagerly  answers  yes,  and  implores  the  king  to  be  merci- 
ful, to  overlook  Ruben's  rash  actions,  and  to  recall  that  harsh  fate  has 
robbed  him  of  everything.  *  Not,  however,  of  virtue  and  valor,'  Ruben 
interrupts.  Elda  declares  that  she  alone  is  the  cause  of  his  criminal 
excesses,  and  hence,  let  the  heaviest  weight  of  the  king's  chastising  fall 
on  her  only. 

Rabsares  now  turns  to  Belshazzar  and  tells  him  that  he  awaits  his 
royal  commands.  'Take  that  female  slave  to  my  harem,'  orders  the 
monarch.  Elda  utters  a  cry  of  despair,  and  falls  in  a  dead  faint  as  some 
of  the  courtiers  are  bearing  her  away.  Ruben,  trembhng  with  rage, 
rushes  forward  towards  Elda,  but  Belshazzar  firmly  holds  him  back,  and 
orders  all  the  courtiers  and  guards  instantly  to  leave.  Rabsares  hesitates, 
but,  with  an  imperious  gesture,  Belshazzar  repeats  his  command,  and  is 
finally  left  alone  with  Ruben. 

Face  to  face  now  with  Ruben,  the  king  feels  a  hitherto  unknown 
and  terrible  joy,  for,  at  last,  he  has  found  a  man  who  dares  to  defy  him 
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in  his  own  palace.  He  bids  his  adversary  defend  himself,  for,  woe  to 
the  man  whom  he  shall  attack  and  whose  weakness  proves  him,  after 
all,  to  be  nothing  but  a  slave.  Belshazzar  then  impetuously  rushes  upon 
Ruben,  who,  being  confused,  unprepared,  and  blinded  by  his  own  rage 
and  amazement,  is  instantly  and  easily  disarmed.  The  king  points  to 
Ruben's  fallen  sword  and  tells  him  to  pick  it  up.  The  latter  refuses 
and  presents  his  bared  breast.  Let  Belshazzar  kill  him,  as  God,  in  His 
inscrutable  providence,  grants  him  that  right.  The  monarch  of  Babylon 
answers,  with  bitter  irony,  that  Ruben  now  sees  how  things  are.  Yonder 
just  God  of  the  Hebrews,  who  has  ordained  everything  in  His  wisdom, 
has  decreed  that  the  lamb  shall  be  the  prey  of  the  lion ;  the  kite,  of  the 
eagle ;  the  defenceless  dove,  of  the  kite.  This  entire  world,  the  stupendous 
work  of  his  master  hand,  reveals  everywhere  the  inexorable  law  that  the 
strong  shall  devour  the  weak;  the  great,  the  humble;  the  rich,  the 
wretched ;  and,  in  a  word,  this  explains  Ruben's  fate  and  that  of  the  king 
himself.  *  Kill  me,  then  V  exclaims  Ruben.  King  Belshazzar  replies 
that  he  shall  not  do  so,  and  that  he  pardons  him,  as  he  is  indebted  to 
him  for  more  than  he  has  ever  derived  from  all  his  grandeur,  from  the 
world,  and  from  his  regal  throne.  Here,  at  length,  he  experienced  an 
emotion,  here,  he  felt  his  being  aflame  with  consuming  fury.  Ah  I  how 
much  he  enjoyed  it  t  Let  not  Ruben  be  amazed,  since  he  himself  has 
finally  succeeded,  with  a  strange  sensation  of  happiness,  in  forgetting 
that  he  is  a  king,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  now  feels  that  he  is  a  man. 
With  the  words  :  — '  You  are  free,'  Belshazzar  withdraws  and  Ruben 
finds  himself  alone. 

Ruben,  in  despair  at  the  humiliation  of  being  pardoned  by  the  king, 
raises  his  sword  to  kill  himself,  but  remembers  that  he  is  not  master  of 
the  life  which  God  gave  him.  His  grandfather,  the  venerable  blind  Jehoi- 
kim,  ex-king  of  Judea,  enters  meanwhile.  Jehoikim,  who  has  been  liber- 
ated from  prison  by  order  of  Belshazzar,  calls  upon  both  Elda  and  Ruben 
to  return  thanks  to  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews  for  having  turned 
bitter  misfortune  and  sorrow  into  joy  and  happiness.  As  he  hears  no 
response,  he  inquires  where  Elda  is.  Dismayed  at  Ruben's  silence,  he 
takes  hold  of  his  hand  and  notices  that  it  trembles.  He  implores  Ruben 
to  speak  and  reproaches  him  with  brutality  for  keeping  him  in  ignorance 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  adored  daughter.  Ruben,  in  despair,  tells 
his  grandfather  to  go  in  search  of  her,  and  he  shall  find  her  lost  and  de- 
flowered. All  is  lost,  and  he  will  hurl  to  the  ground  the  sword  with  which 
he  was  unable  to  protect  her  from  the  infamous  harem  of  King  Belshazzar. 
Jehoikim  asks  what  then  is  to  become  of  Elda.     He  himself  will  hasten 
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and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch:  perhaps  the  latter  will 
have  pity  and  respect  his  white  hairs,  but,  —  if  he  should  not  do  so? 
Ah  I  then,  with  sorrow  as  his  guide,  he  will  find  a  way  to  reach  the  king's 
stony  heart.  Where  is  that  sword?  He  gropes  over  the  ground  until 
he  holds  the  sword  in  his  hands.     Now  it  is  his  own. 

'Grant,  O  righteous  God,  one  single  ray  of  light  !'  he  exclaims.  He 
passes  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  though  endeavoring  to  dispel  the  eternal 
veil  of  darkness  that  covers  them,  and  then  gloomily  adds  :  —  *  Deep 
night  1  horrifying  night  1  Never  may  it  be  !  Even  hate  itself  cannot 
illumine  me  ! '  — Then,  with  a  sudden  resolution,  he  continues  :  —  *  Ah  I 
nothing  shall  hinder  me  !     I  shall  find  some  way  !' 

As  Jehoikim,  with  faltering  steps  and  outstretched  trembling  hands, 
is  endeavoring  to  find  an  exit,  Daniel,  the  Hebrew  prophet,  appears,  and 
holding  him  back,  says,  in  a  commanding  voice  :  — 

*  No  !     "  Vengeance  is  mine,'*  saith  the  Lord.     "  I  will  repay  I  "  * 

Jehoikim  falls  on  his  knees,  and  the  loosened  sword  lies  at  the  feet 
of  the  prophet. 

The  third  act  opens  in  the  magnificent  salon  of  King  Belshazzar's 
harem.  Neregel,  the  king's  minister,  and  Rabsares,  the  false  courtier, 
are  seen  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  The  substance  of  the  dialogue 
is  to  the  effect  that  Neregel  is  terrified  at  the  plans  of  Rabsares,  for  the 
Jewish  female  slave  Elda  will  now  have  supreme  influence  over  their 
sovereign,  and  the  stiff-necked,  discontented  Hebrew  captives  of  Judea 
are  greatly  to  be  feared.  Rabsares  tells  him  to  lay  aside  his  fears,  as 
he  has  carefully  calculated  everything.  Elda's  stubborn  virtue  will 
rouse  passions  and  energy  in  the  king,  and  Belshazzar,  engrossed  in  the 
delights  of  a  newly  found  love,  will  forget  all  about  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Babylonian  empire.  As  for  his  rival,  Ruben,  the  king  believes 
that  the  latter  is  Elda's  brother.  The  one  person  really  to  be  dreaded 
is  the  noble  and  good-hearted  queen-mother  Nitocris,  and  it  is  her  influ- 
ence which  must  be  undermined  if  the  secret  schemes  of  Rabsares  and 
his  fellow  intriguer  are  to  succeed.  Neregel  answers  that  he  perceives 
Belshazzar  approaching.  He  will,  therefore,  leave  him  alone  with  the 
monarch. 

In  the  audience  which  Rabsares  now  has  with  the  king,  he  perceives 
that  a  great  change  has  come  over  Belshazzar,  who  has  lost  his  former 
lethargy  and  indifference,  and,  on  the  contrary,  rejoices  in  the  beauty 
of  nature,  the  heavens  and  the  world.  Rabsares  feels  that,  his  sovereign 
having  found  a  new  passion  and  source  of  delight,  he  himself  may  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  Babylonian  empire  to  suit  his  own  ambitious  projects, 
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but  his  exultation  suddenly  ceases  when  the  king  announces  that  he  has 
intense  satisfaction  in  having  met  with  two  strong  wills^  two  souls^  in  a 
woman  and  a  slave,  who  do  not  bow  down  before  him  at  a  gesture,  and 
that  Ruben  and  his  father,  blind  Jehoikim,  shall  be  brought  into  the 
antechamber  of  his  royal  harem.  Rabsares  protests  that  strangers  have 
never  been  permitted  to  profane,  with  their  vile  presence,  the  sacred 
harem.  Belshazzar  commands  that  he  be  instantly  obeyed.  Hereafter, 
within  the  palace  walls,  oppression  and  terror  shall  be  banished,  and  Elda 
shall  reign  supreme,  as  Belshazzar's  queen,  before  whom  all  his  nobles 
and  courtiers  shall  prostrate  themselves.  Rabsares  warns  the  king  that 
the  maiden  is  a  daughter  of  those  stubborn  Hebrew  captives  who  worship 
a  God  unknown  and  hostile  to  the  Babylonians,  and  who  regard  it  as  a 
disgrace  to  enter  into  any  alliance  or  social  contract  outside  of  their  own 
race.  Let,  then,  Elda  be  left  alone  in  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  the  harem,  and  she  will  by  and  by  fly  into  the  sovereign's 
arms,  and  he  may  then  enjoy  her  loveliness.  Belshazzar  sternly  replies 
that  one  woman  more  or  less  in  the  harem  does  not  concern  him  :  that  he 
cares  no  longer  for  female  physical  charms ;  that  it  is  a  soul  for  which  he 
now  yearns.  Her  father  and  brother  shall,  therefore,  appear  at  once. 
The  confused  Rabsares  is  leaving  to  obey  Belshazzar's  orders,  when  Nere- 
gel  enters,  and  he  whispers  to  him  to  say  all  he  can  against  the  Jews. 
Neregel  replies  that  he  has  come  for  that  very  purpose. 

The  king  is  about  to  go  into  an  inner  chamber,  when  Neregel  detains 
him  and  informs  him  that  the  people  of  Babylon  are  disturbed  and  much 
alarmed  at  vague  rumors  that  Cyrus,  at  the  head  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, is  in  arms  and  advancing  in  perfect  order  and  silence  towards  Baby- 
Ion.  The  king  haughtily  inquires  whether  his  minister  has  simply  come 
to  pour  silly  tales  into  his  ears.  Neregel  replies  that  there  is  still  further 
cause  for  anxiety,  as  the  Hebrew  captives,  he  is  ashamed  to  relate,  possess 
certain  books  which  they  highly  venerate  and  guard  with  the  most  jealous 
care,  and  in  which  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  vast  Babylonian  empire 
is  foretold.  This  prophecy  is  having  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  people, 
and  the  various  satraps  of  the  provinces  are  showing  themselves  disaf- 
fected. Belshazzar  answers  that  all  this  is  an  idle  dream,  that  he  will 
have,  that  very  night,  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  palace,  and  thus  make 
the  turbulent  satraps  forget  their  discontent.  As  for  his  subjects,  he 
will  impose  a  new  tribute  tomorrow.  Neregel  urges  the  king  to  impose 
a  severe  punishment  upon  the  troublesome  Jewish  captives.  King  Bel- 
shazzar brushes  this  request  aside  by  suddenly  inquiring  how  many  gods 
have  temples  and  altars  in  Babylon.    The  confused  minister  replies  that 
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there  are  so  many  that  he  has  never  counted  them.  The  most  sumptuous 
temple  is  that  of  Baal.  True  enough^  is  the  monarch's  bitter  retort, 
and  that  temple  was  built  at  a  fearful  cost,  the  hard-wrung  tribute  of  a 
hundred  provinces.  Well,  then,  it  would  cost  very  much  less  to  provide 
the  Hebrews  with  altars  for  their  god,  and  such  a  move  would  make  them 
satisfied  with  Babylonian  rule.  Neregel  is  horrified  at  the  bare  suggestion, 
and  solemnly  asks  the  king  whether  he  really  believes  in  the  power  of  that 
deity  of  the  Jewish  exiles.  Belshazzar  ironically  says  that  he  does  most 
assuredly;  he  believes  in  that  god  quite  as  much  as  in  the  gods  of  Babylon. 
Neregel  now  does  not  know  what  to  answer.  Perhaps  there  are  as  many 
as  a  hundred  gods  in  the  capital.  *  Well,' remarks  Belshazzar,*  if  that  is 
so,  why  not  have  one  hundred  and  one;  the  burden  will  be  no  heavier  to 
bear.'  Neregel,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  reminds  his  sovereign  that 
the  latter's  royal  ancestors  all  waged  eternal  war  against  the  God  of  the 
Jews.  *My  illustrious  royal  ancestors  were  a  set  of  arrant  fools,'  cyni- 
cally retorts  the  king.  He  will  not  listen  to  Neregel's  last  despairing 
supplication,  but  commands,  from  that  very  day,  that  the  god  of  his  own 
beautiful  female  slave  shall  be  associated  with  the  old  Chaldean  deities. 
*  Go  instantly,'  he  adds,  '  and  publish  my  decree.'  The  terrified  minister, 
murmuring  to  himself  that  the  king's  command  is  a  sacrilege,  bows  and 
withdraws.  Belshazzar,  now  being  left  alone,  glances  towards  the  in- 
terior of  the  harem,  and  exclaims  :  —  'It  is  she  !  She  is  coming  here. 
She  shall  see  how  complete  is  her  triumph   !' 

It  is  indeed  Elda  who  now  appears. 

In  the  interval  since  Elda  first  met  him.  King  Belshazzar's  demeanor 
and  attitude  towards  her  have  entirely  changed.  He  no  longer  regards 
her  as  a  physically  beautiful  slave,  putting  on  a  semblance  of  virtue  and 
artfully  exciting  his  most  violent  lustful  passions,  only  to  yield  ultimately 
to  his  impure  desires.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  now  filled  with  admiration 
of  her  nobility  of  character,  and  is  making  a  sincere  effort  to  be  worthy 
of  the  love  and  respect  of  a  spiritual  being  such  as  he  has  never  before 
known  in  his  pampered,  insincere  and  empty  life. 

He  solemnly  promises  her  to  grant  her  whatever  she  may  demand. 
Her  people  the  Jews  shall  be  protected  from  the  insults  of  the  rabble  of 
Babylon  :  —  the  altar  and  temple  of  her  God  Jehovah  shall  be  restored,  so 
that  the  Hebrews  may  worship  according  to  their  consciences.  In  return, 
he  asks  of  her  nothing  but  the  gift  of  a  high,  free  soul. 

The  astonished  and  grateful  Elda  now  tells  him  that  his  ancestors 
have  been  the  oppressors  and  scourges  of  humanity,  but  that  he  may 
become  mightier  than  any  of  them  by  loving  his  subjects  as  a  father  does 
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his  children,  and  by  devoting  his  energies  towards  improving  their  con- 
dition. Belshazzar,  in  his  turn,  listens  to  her  in  amazement,  for,  to  love 
the  millions  of  crouching  slaves  over  v^rhom  he  is  absolute  ruler  appears 
incomprehensible  to  him.  It  begins,  however,  to  dawn  upon  him  that 
virtue  and  self-sacrifice  can  alone  make  both  him  and  them  happy.  It 
shall  be  as  Elda  commands.  She  shall  have  an  immediate  proof  of  how 
complete  her  sway  over  him  is.  A  while  ago,  she  was  a  slave;  now,  she 
is  free,  and  the  two  beings  dearest  to  her  shall  be  instantly  brought  into 
her  presence.  As  the  king  speaks  these  last  words,  the  door  opens,  and 
Rabsares  is  seen  ushering  blind  Jehoikim,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Ruben. 
Belshazzar  leaves  at  the  very  moment  that  Elda  throws  herself  impetu- 
ously into  Jehoikim's  arms. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  next,  extremely  brief  scene  is  a  touching 
and  affectionate  reunion.  All  three  recognize  that  the  king  has  a  noble 
nature,  and  they  pledge  one  another  that  they  will  gratefully  appreciate 
his  kindness  and  clemency.  Even  as  they  are  speaking,  Belshazzar 
returns,  holding  a  document  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  reading.  Almost 
at  the  same  instant,  however,  of  his  reappearance,  distant,  confused 
cries  and  shouts  of  the  people  are  heard,  who  are  already  angrily  assem- 
bling outside,  in  front  of  the  palace  gates.  The  monarch  of  Babylon, 
paying  no  heed  to  what  may  be  going  on  outside  of  his  castle  and  palace, 
bids  the  kneehng  Ruben  rise,  and  declares  that,  if  he,  the  king,  is  the 
lordly  lion  of  the  forest,  he  can  also  show  himself  generous.  Let  the  past 
be  blotted  out  since  Belshazzar  has  found  a  man,  instead  of  a  slave,  in 
Ruben,  and  he  shall  be  the  highest  ruler  in  the  Babylonian  empire,  next 
to  the  king  himself.  As  for  Jehoikim,  the  former  ex-king  of  Judea,  he 
shall  select  some  pleasant,  quiet  abode,  where  he  shall  be  surrounded  by 
every  comfort.  The  latter  thanks  Belshazzar  but  expresses  his  desire 
that  he  may  spend  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  troubled  life  in  a  humble 
hut  in  his  own  Palestine.  Ruben  and  Elda  add  their  earnest  suppHca- 
tions  that,  together  with  the  venerable  Jehoikim,  they  may  depart  at 
once  for  their  native  country  Judea. 

The  uproar  of  the  populace  outside  the  palace  is,  meantime,  growing 
louder  and  louder,  and  Jehoikim  implores  Belshazzar  to  grant  them,  the 
sad  Jewish  captives,  so  hated  by  the  Babylonians,  leave  to  set  out  on 
their  journey  at  once.  King  Belshazzar  notes  with  growing  surprise 
and  indignation  the  still  distant  clamors  of  his  subjects  beyond  the  palace 
walls.  *  Wait  I '  he  commands,  as  Neregel,  his  prime  minister,  enters  in 
the  greatest  agitation. 

Belshazzar  imperiously  demands  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  clamor 
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and  uproar  of  his  subjects  whom  he  and  his  long  line  of  royal  ancestors 
have  ever  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  Neregel  replies  that  the  people  are 
infuriated,  not  only  that  those  two  Hebrews  who  attempted  to  commit  a 
terrible  crime  against  the  sovereign  of  Babylon  are  harbored  in  the  palace, 
but  also  are  enraged  that,  by  command  of  Belshazzar  himself,  the  god  of 
the  captive  Jews  is  to  have  an  altar  and  temple  in  the  midst  of  the  hundred 
deities  of  proud  Babylon.  They  demand  the  blood  of  Jehoikim  and  Ruben. 
What,  then,  are  the  king's  commands?  Belshazzar  answers  that  the 
people  be  admitted  into  the  salon  of  the  harem  itself.  Elda,  in  terror 
clinging  to  Ruben,  her  husband,  asks  the  sovereign  what  he  intends  doing. 
*  All  the  people  of  Babylon  shall  enter,'  is  the  reply,  *  and  render  homage 
to  my  royal  consort,  a  maiden  of  Judea.  She  shall  wear  the  purple  mantle 
of  renowned  Semiramis  herself.'  Jehoikim,  with  a  shudder  of  horror, 
says  that  what  Belshazzar  proposes  is  impossible.  Ruben  indignantly 
hurls  at  the  latter's  feet  the  written  decree  he  has  just  received  from  the 
king,  appointing  him  the  second  in  command  in  Babylon.  He  wants 
none  of  his  favors,  since  they  must  be  bought  by  his  wife  becoming  the 
concubine  of  King  Belshazzar.  Jehoikim,  anxious  to  smooth  over  mat- 
ters, adds  that  he  supposes  that  the  king  is  not  unaware  that  Elda  is 
married  to  Ruben. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  one  of  the  greatest  climaxes  of  the  drama 
occurs.  Jehoikim's  unintentional  indiscretion  obliges  Elda  to  confess 
that  she  lied  when  she  told  the  king  that  Ruben  was  her  brother,  but  she 
implores  Belshazzar  to  remember  his  sacred  promises,  and  prove  by  his 
acts  the  nobility  of  his  character.  Blind,  feeble  Jehoikim,  as  well  as 
Ruben,  urge  him  to  be  noble,  merciful  and  generous.  The  king  of  Baby- 
lon, who  all  his  Ufe  has  been  surrounded  by  fawning,  duplicity  and  in- 
trigue, feels  wounded  to  the  quick.  He  had  hoped  at  last  to  find  in  Elda 
and  Ruben  two  souls  who  would  never  utter  a  lie  to  him.  Yet  even  they 
fail  him.    The  new  idols  he  had  set  up  are  broken. 

Belshazzar,  now  mastered  by  conflicting,  tempestuous  passions, 
summons  his  soldiers  and  hurling  her  into  their  arms,  tells  her  that  she 
shall  return  to  prison,  and  that  her  shame  shall  avenge  him  for  his  own 
foolish,  mad  illusions.  Poor  Jehoikim  endeavors  to  save  her  whom  he 
loves  as  his  own  daughter,  while  Ruben  exclaims  that  his  own  body  shall 
be  first  torn  to  pieces  before  the  king  shall  execute  his  impious  threat. 

At  this  moment,  through  the  opened  doors,  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
the  Babylonian  mob  enter  the  antechamber,  uttering  menacing  cries  and 
murmurs.  Elda,  desperately  struggling  with  the  guards,  implores  the 
king  not  to  dishonor  himself  before  the  people  over  whom  he  rules.     Bel- 
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shazzar,  in  ungovernable  fury,  exclaims  to  the  mob  that  they  are  demand- 
ing a  prey  of  him  to  appease  their  own  rage.  Very  well,  then,  before 
them  stands  Ruben.  Let  them  take  that  Jew.  Belshazzar  thrusts 
Ruben  towards  the  rabble,  who  seize  him  with  savage  joy,  and  at  once 
the  king  leaves  the  scene.  There  follows  a  terrible  effort  on  the  part  of 
Jehoikim,  Elda  and  Ruben  to  save  themselves,  after  which  Elda  faints 
away  and  is  borne  off  by  the  soldier.s.  The  minister  Neregel  then  turns 
to  the  populace,  drunk  with  wild  rage  and  joy,  bids  them  tear  the  infamous 
Ruben  to  pieces,  and  tells  them  to  hurl  his  bloody  remains  into  the  palace 
courtyard.  Many  voices  shout :  —  *  Let  him  perish  T  Blind  Jehoikim 
feebly  endeavors  to  shield  him  and  then  falls  unconscious  in  the  centre 
of  the  scene  just  as  the  Queen  Mother  Nitocris  appears  and  vainly  strives 
to  save  the  victim  from  the  clutches  of  the  mob. 

With  this  climax,  the  third  act  of  Avellaneda's  tragedy  ends. 

The  fourth  act,  which  is  to  mark  the  culmination  of  the  plot,  opens 
in  the  indescribably  splendid  banqueting  hall  of  the  sovereigns  of  Babylon. 
In  the  front  part  of  the  stage,  on  the  right,  is  a  rich  divan,  occupied  by  the 
king  as  the  curtain  rises.  In  the  centre,  there  is  a  large  semicircular 
table,  set  for  the  banquet.  Aromatic  perfumes  are  burning  in  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver,  and,  on  the  walls,  many  warlike  trophies  are  seen,  adorned 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  This  grand  salon  is  separated  from  the  terrace 
by  a  column  of  pillars,  beyond  which  are  outlined  the  statues  and  fountains 
of  the  celebrated  hanging  garden,  which  serves  as  a  background  to  the 
scene,  while,  still  further,  against  an  inky,  cloudy  sky,  appear  the  cupolas 
and  towers  of  Babylon,  lighted  up,  from  time  to  time,  by  sinister  lightning 
flashes.  These  become  more  frequent  as  the  act  advances,  while  distant 
rumbling  of  thunder  is  heard  just  as  the  third  scene  is  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion, being  mingled,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  echoes  of  music  played 
in  the  garden. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  act,  Belshazzar  and  Nitocris  are  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  a  prey  to  sombre 
reflections,  and  starts,  as  from  a  nightmare,  at  the  first  words  of  the  queen- 
mother  who,  entering  just  as  the  curtain  rises,  slowly  and  silently  ap- 
proaches him.  Nitocris  speaks  first.  Her  tender  heart  has  been  torn 
by  the  terrible  scene  she  has  just  witnessed,  when  she  vainly  endeavored 
to  save  Ruben,  the  innocent  victim  of  the  mob's  fury.  She  can  accom- 
plish no  further  good,  and  she  therefore  resigns  the  power  lately  conferred 
upon  her  by  the  monarch.  The  entire  scene  reveals  the  pathetic  love  of 
a  mother  who  longs  to  infuse  the  highest  ideals  into  her  royal  son,  and  the 
pitiable  condition  of  mighty  Belshazzar,  who  finds  all  happiness  and  hope 
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gone,  and  who,  in  order  to  drown  his  bitter,  desolate  sorrow^,  orders  that 
there  shall  be  a  sumptuous  banquet  that  very  night.  Whatever  he  decrees 
shall  be  carried  out,  sadly  answers  Nitocris,  who  now  withdraws,  while, 
through  another  door,  Neregel  enters.  The  latter  announces  that  the 
stubborn  Hebrew  magician  Daniel  insists  upon  speaking  with  the  king 
himself.  Belshazzar  inquires  for  what  purpose  ?ind  learns  with  dismay 
that  it  is  probably  in  behalf  of  that  .young  Jewish  girl  whose  mind  seems 
to  be  giving  way,  as  she  is  raving  about  her  husband,  and,  in  her  wild 
imagination,  trying  to  save  him  from  countless  dangers.  Bitter  indeed 
has  become  the  cup  which  Belshazzar  must  now  drain  to  the  dregs,  but  he 
commands  that  feverish  preparations  be  made  for  the  banquet,  for  he 
will  drown  his  troubles  in  an  orgy  of  wine,  women  and  music.  Neregel 
bows  and  hastens  to  execute  his  commands. 

While  Belshazzar,  in  a  wild  outburst  of  despair,  is  exclaiming  that  it 
matters  not  now  what  happens,  since  the  beautiful  Elda  is  insane,  and  he 
is  about  to  leave  the  scene,  he  is  suddenly  confronted  with  Daniel,  the 
Hebrew  prophet.  The  interview  between  haughty  Belshazzar  and  the 
despised  prophet  of  the  captive  Jews  is  wrought  with  consummate  art. 

Daniel  denies  that  he  is  a  powerful  magician ;  he  is  only  the  humble 
servant  of  the  one  true  and  omnipotent  God,  who  rewards  virtue  and 
punishes  crime.  Belshazzar  sarcastically  retorts  that  Daniel's  God  is 
impotent,  as  vice  and  wrong  rule  the  world,  and  the  hopeless  condition 
of  the  captive  Jews  is  a  striking  proof  of  how  powerless  their  boasted  God 
is  to  rescue  them.  Daniel  warns  the  king  not  to  blaspheme  the  Most  High, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  true  that  the  monarchs  of  Babylon 
have  been  permitted  to  humiliate  Judea  and  the  Jews,  but  God  so  willed 
it  as  a  terrible  chastisement  for  the  impiety  of  the  Jews  themselves.  The 
Lord  Jehovah,  however,  has  now  commissioned  him,  Daniel,  to  warn  the 
monarch  of  Babylon  that  Cyrus  the  Persian  shall  rise  against  him,  invade 
his  extensive  empire  with  a  mighty  army,  take  and  destroy  Babylon 
itself,  and  that  Belshazzar  shall  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  God, 
in  His  inscrutable  wisdom,  may  permit  wickedness  to  flourish,  but,  at 
His  own  appointed  time,  he  will  bring  on  cataclysms  to  purge  the  earth 
of  entrenched  vice  and  wrong  and  oppression.  King  Belshazzar  retorts 
that  he  fears  not  the  puny  god  of  the  Hebrews,  whom  he  himself  may  set 
free  at  a  breath,  or  utterly  annihilate.  The  helpless  captives  of  Judea 
shall  feel  the  weight  of  his  power.  Daniel  admonishes  the  monarch  that 
he  cannot  destroy  the  Hebrews,  who  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and 
who  are  destined,  for  all  time,  to  survive,  as  a  shining  example  to  the  world. 

*  We  shall  see,'  retorts   Belshazzar.     He  summons  Neregel   and    his 
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royal  body  guard,  and  commands  that  Daniel  be  thrust  into  a  dungeon, 
while  tomorrow  the  entire  Jewish  population  of  Babylon  shall  bow  down 
before  those  whom  they  dare  to  call  idols,  and,  if  they  attempt  to  resist, 
they  shall  all  be  cut  oflF  by  the  sword. 

'  Now  then,'  ironically  exclaims  Belshazzar,  *  let  the  mighty  hand 
of  your  God  come  to  your  rescue  ! '  Having  thus  spoken,  he  withdraws 
by  one  door,  while  Daniel  is  being  led  off  by  another.  Daniel  casts  one 
glance  of  compassion  on  Belshazzar,  then  the  stage  is  left  vacant  for  a 
moment  while  the  strains  of  music  begin,  mingling  with  which,  at  inter- 
vals, peals  of  thunder  are  heard. 

In  the  next  scene,  there  are  present  Nitocris,  Rabsares,  various  satraps 
and  magi,  and  the  women  of  the  king  who  are  constantly  entering  on  the 
stage.  The  conversation  is  carried  on  between  Nitocris  and  the  several 
satraps  and  magi.  Nitocris  announces  that  her  royal  son  will  soon  honor 
them  with  his  presence  at  the  banquet  where  science  united  with  the 
nobility  of  the  court  shall  assemble.  It  quickly  becomes  evident  that 
these  dignitaries  and  priests  are  plotting  against  the  good  queen,  although 
their  words  are  full  of  honeyed  flattery.  She  inquires  of  the  magi  what 
is  the  significance  and  import  of  the  ever  increasingly  threatening  black 
skies  with  their  terrible  peals  of  thunder.  The  answer  is  that  Baal,  the 
chief  god  of  Babylon,  decrees  that  far  more  magnificent  temples  and 
altars  than  even  those  existing  shall  be  erected.  All  the  magi  assent  to 
this,  and  their  leader  adds,  aside,  that  he  hopes  to  be  appointed  the' high 
priest  of  the  empire.  Nitocris  turns  towards  the  first  satrap  and  inquires 
of  him  how  he  is  governing  his  vast  satrapy.  He  has  a  ready  reply  of  its 
prospering  more  and  more  every  day.  The  queen  tells  him  that  she  hears 
rumors  of  deep-seated  complaints  and  that  armed  risings  are  already 
taking  place  in  his  province.  The  satrap  assures  her  that  she  need  have 
no  fear,  because  of  a  few  malcontents,  whom  he  will  load  down  wit  : 
tributes  and  exactions. 

As  this  conversation  is  going  on,  the  king  is  seen  approaching,  and 
all  exclaim:  —  'Glory  to  King  Belshazzar!'  They  bow  profoundly  as 
the  king  enters  with  Neregel.  Slaves  now  wait  at  the  grand  banqueting 
table  while  the  music,  issuing  from  the  garden,  is  blending  with  the  thunder 
of  the  tempest,  the  claps  and  peals  growing  more  frequent  and  prolonged. 

The  king,  whose  sombre,  forbidding  aspect  casts  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  company,  declares  that  here,  in  the  banqueting  hall,  boundless 
joy,  and  tumultuous,  frenzied  pleasures  shall  prevail.  He  then  com- 
mands all  to  sit  down  round  the  table,  he  himself  taking  his  place  at  the 
head,  while,  at  the  farther  end,  he  indicates  that  his  mother  shall  sit. 
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The  bowls  and  cups  are  now  filled  with  the  choicest  wine  of  Cyprus* 
a  divine  nectar,  while  Rabsares,  raising  a  glass  to  his  lips,  exclaims:  — 
'  To  the  health  of  the  mighty  King  Belshazzar  !'  *  Yes,*  repeats  the 
principal  magician  :  —  *  we  drink  to  the  god  Belshazzar  !*  '  Now  let 
Babylon,'  adds  the  first  satrap,  '  have  its  burning  desire  gratified,  by 
quickly  raising  an  altar  to  him  !' 

As  some  of  the  company  are  shouting  :  —  *  Glory  to  the  great  king  V 
and  others  'Glory  to  our  god  !'  the  banquet  is  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  Elda,  who  enters  ort  the  right,  with  her  hair  disheveled, 
her  dress  disarranged,  and  her  entire  aspect  plainly  showing  that  she  is 
insane. 

This  scene,  where  the  raving  mad  Elda  interrupts  the  banquet,  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  entire  drama.  The  horror  of  all  is  vividly  depicted 
according  to  the  disposition  of  each  individual.  Nitocris,  the  queen 
mother,  is  filled  with  the  deepest  compassion.  Belshazzar  casts  one 
dark  glance  of  angry  reproach  on  the  courtier  Rabsares,  who  humbly 
admits  that  Elda  has  unexpectedly  escaped  from  the  harem.  Neregel 
would  have  her  instantly  removed  by  force  from  the  hall,  and  all  the 
company  rise  as  he  offers  to  do  so,  some  of  the  banqueters  even  venturing 
near  to  where  she  stands.  Belshazzar  bids  his  mother  take  care  of  her. 
At  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  Nitocris,  Elda  recognizes  her  and  clings  to 
her  as  to  a  protectress.  The  demented  girl  sees  in  her  fevered  imagination 
the  cruel  delivery  of  Ruben,  her  husband,  into  the  clutches  of  the  infuri- 
ated Babylonian  mob,  who  rend  him  to  pieces.  She  piteously  implores 
Nitocris  'to  save  and  rescue  him.     It  may  not,  however,  be. 

Belshazzar  himself  is  touched  at  her  fearful  distress,  but,  as  the  king 
approaches  her,  her  insanity  takes  on  a  new  form.  It  is  no  longer  merely 
the  delirium  of  an  overwrought  and  disordered  brain,  but  rather  a  prophecy 
inspired  by  God  himself.  She  pictures  the  rapidly  approaching  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon  itself,  the  proud  capital  consumed  by  flames,  a  thousand 
yawning  graves,  one  vast  cemetery  of  desolation  and  blood.  Then  her 
mind  reverts  to  her  own  hapless,  untimely  widowhood.  She  is  and  shall 
remain  pure  and  undefiled.  Will  the  tyrant  have  no  compassion  on  her 
innocence?  With  a  shriek,  she  runs,  calling  on  Ruben  and  her  father  to 
rescue  her;  then,  suddenly  recognizing  the  king,  who  has  advanced  to 
impose  silence  upon  her,  she  draws  back  and  exclaims  :  — '  No  !  I  It 
is  too  late  !  Too  late  !'  With  these  words,  Elda  falls  exhausted  upon 
the  floor.  Nitocris  bends  over  her,  while  Belshazzar  orders  her  to  be 
taken  away.     Rabsares  and  two  slaves  obey. 

There  follows  a  moment  of  dreadful  silence,  then,  as  Nitocris  is  sadly 
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reproaching  Belshazzar,  Neregel  says  that  the  merry  festival  has  been 
long  enough  disturbed  by  the  apparition  of  that  insane  woman.  The 
king,  with  a  tremendous  effort,  and  with  feverish  animation,  replies  that 
it  is  true.  Let  the  exciting  wine  flow  anew,  and  let  him  and  the  whole 
court  drink  ceaselessly  until  the  sun  shall  rise  and  dispel  the  dark  mantle 
of  night. 

He  and  the  company  gather  again  around  the  table,  but  without 
sitting  down,  although  they  lift  up  their  cups.  The  principal  satrap 
says  that  he  will  propose  a  new  toast,  if  the  king  will  permit.  Belshazzar 
tells  him  to  do  so.  Very  well,  then,  the  toast  shall  be  in  honor  of  the  poor 
raving  mad  Hebrew  girl  who  arrived  so  opportunely  to  increase  the  seduc- 
tive disorder  of  the  banquet. 

They  are  all  raising  up  their  glasses,  when  the  feeble,  venerable 
Jehoikim,  his  countenance  frightfully  distorted,  confronts  them.  He 
advances,  with  tottering  steps,  through  the  same  door  by  which  his  dying 
daughter  has  just  been  taken  away. 

Jehoikim  has  come,  he  declares,  also  to  drink  to  the  glory  of  the 
haughty  king  of  Babylon,  for  the  latter's  joys  would  be  incomplete  unless 
they  could  gloat  over  the  sorrows  of  his  torn  heart.  Let  the  drinking  and 
orgies  go  on,  then,  for  Belshazzar  is  the  grandson  of  Nimrod,  the  idol  of  a 
people  before  whom  the  earth  trembles.  What  does  it  matter  that  virtue, 
justice  and  liberty  are  trampled  under  foot,  since  Belshazzar  denies  the 
existence  of  the  Judge  of  the  Universe,  and  maintains  that  everything  is 
governed  by  brute  force.  The  king  bids  Jehoikim  stop,  but  the  latter 
continues  that  Belshazzar  greatly  errs,  for,  before  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the 
tyrant  and  the  slave  are  on  an  equal  footing,  and  are  brothers,  and  His 
supreme  judgment  is  now  pronounced,  through  Jehoikim's  voice,  against 
the  king  himself. 

Belshazzar  cynically  replies  that  he  accepts  the  challenge,  and  in 
order  to  pay  him  the  highest  homage  he  will  drink  a  toast  to  that  great 
God  of  Jacob.  Let  the  sacred  vessels  that  belonged  to  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  be  brought  in  at  once,  Jehoikim,  horrified,  asks  Belshazzar 
what  he  means.  The  king  answers  that  he  intends  to  show  Jehoikim  the 
value  of  that  high  toast.  He  commands  him  to  drink  from  one  of  the 
sacred  vessels  which  he  holds  to  his  lips.  Jehoikim  firmly  refuses,  and 
warns  the  sacrilegious  king  to  tremble.  Belshazzar,  in  a  ringing  tone  of 
derision,  raises  the  cup  to  his  own  lips  and  exclaims:  —  *To  the  health 
of  the  King  of  Kings,  before  whom  I  myself  am  summoned  Y 

At  that  very  moment,  as  all  the  intoxicated  courtiers  are  raising  their 
cups  to  their  lips,  and  indulging  in  loud,  coarse  laughter,  a  sudden  gust  of 
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violent  wind  opens  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  royal  banqueting 
hall,  the  statues  being  thrown  down  from  their  pedestals  and  all  the  lights 
being  instantaneously  extinguished.  The  music  ceases;  the  sacred  vessels 
fall  from  the  nerveless  hands  of  the  sacrilegious  king  and  courtiers ;  while, 
in  the  midst  of  the  pitch  darkness  and  the  general  stupor,  a  peal  of  thunder, 
louder  than  any  yet  heard,  crashes  over  their  heads,  and  directly  in  front 
of  them  there  appears,  in  letters  of  fire,  the  celebrated  historical  handwriting 
on  the  wall :  — '  Meney  Meney  Tekelj  Upharsin.*  All,  in  the  utmost 
consternation,  withdraw  from  the  table. 

In  the  frightful  dread  which  seizes  the  king  and  his  court,  Nitocris 
is  the  first  to  recover  sufficiently  to  inquire  of  the  learned  magi  whether 
any  of  them  can  interpret  the  four  strange  words.  Each,  in  turn,  con- 
fesses his  inability  to  solve  the  enigma.  Nitocris  then  says  that,  during 
the  lifetime  of  Belshazzar's  father,  there  was  a  man  versed  in  occult 
sciences  who  explained  an  intricate  dream  to  the  king's  glorious  father. 
Belshazzar  answers  that  she  means  Daniel,  whom  he  himself  lately  ordered 
thrown  into  a  vile  dungeon.  Let  Daniel  be  brought  immediately  into  his 
presence,  and  if  he  can  truly  interpret  those  four  words,  whether  their 
import  be  good  or  fatal,  he,  the  king,  will  clothe  him  in  his  royal  purple 
mantle  and  grant  whatever  he  may  demand. 

Daniel,  the  Hebrew  prophet,  accompanied  by  Neregel  with  slaves 
bearing  large  blazing  torches  of  wood,  now  enters.  He  tells  the  king  to 
state  what  he  wants  of  him.  Belshazzar,  in  a  trembling  voice,  entreats 
him  to  interpret  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  he  will  confer  rich  honors 
upon  him.  Daniel  bids  him  keep  his'gifts,  for  it  is  his  duty  to  make  the 
meaning  of  the  four  mysterious  words  known  to  the  king.  Nitocris  feels 
an  awful  foreboding  as  Daniel  remains  silent  for  a  moment  and  then 
solemnly  speaks  as  follows  :  — '  God  has  weighed  thy  righteousness  in 
the  balance  and  found  it  wanting,  and  has  marked  the  limit  of  thy  career. 
That  crown  of  thine,  which  thou  wearest  so  proudly,  shall  be  snatched 
from  thee  by  a  foreign  hand.  Thy  immense  monarchy,  burdened  with 
centuries  of  crime,  is  at  length  expiating  its  sanguinary  power.  It  shall 
be  destroyed  and  be  divided  between  the  Medes  and  Persians.' 

When  Daniel  has  finished  speaking,  Nitocris  and  some  of  the  king's 
high  priests  and  officials  recognize  the  interpretation  as  expressing  the 
retributive  judgment  of  the  one  living  God,  but  others  regard  it  as  an 
imposture,  and  Neregel  suggests  that  Daniel  be  instantly  killed.  Bel- 
shazzar, with  grandeur,  commands  silence  :  he  has  given  a  sacred  promise 
which  shall  immediately  be  kept.  He  takes  oflF  his  purple  robe,  and, 
throwing  it  into  the  hands  of  Neregel,  orders  it  to  be  placed  upon  the 
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shoulders  of  the  Jewish  slave.  Daniel  rejects  it,  saying  that  Cyrus  is 
arriving  -to  claim  it.  Belshazzar  replies  that  he  still  possesses  it.  Let 
Daniel  demand  whatever  he  will,  and  his  desires  shall  be  gratified,  but,  if 
that  very  night  the  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled,  the  new  dawn  shall  not  find 
a  single  vestige  of  the  people  of  Zion  left. 

The  tragedy  now  rapidly  draws  towards  its  conclusion.  Rabsares 
hastily  enters,  telling  the  king  that  he  must  arm  himself  instantly,  as 
Cyrus  has  diverted  the  bed  of  the  river  Euphrates,  and  is  at  the  city's 
gates  with  a  countless  and  well-disciplined  army.  Nitocris  implores 
Belshazzar  no  longer  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  God,  but  he  orders  all  the 
women  to  be  withdrawn  to  their  quarters,  and  prepares  to  lead  what  he 
knows  to  be  a  forlorn  hope.  He  will  still  be  the  mighty  sovereign  of 
Babylon,  even  in  the  midst  of  disaster,  and  though  both  God  and  man 
forsake  him. 

While  the  battle  is  raging  between  the  besieging  Persians  and  the 
hopelessly  hemmed  in  Babylonian  army,  Nitocris  entreats  Daniel  to  ward 
off  impending  destruction  from  her  son,  but  the  latter,  though  touched  at 
her  pathetic  appeals,  tells  her  that  he  is  powerless  to  change  the  decrees 
of  the  Almighty,  and  she  must  make  her  prayers  direct  to  God.  Mean- 
while, the  clashing  of  arms,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
grow  louder  and  louder.  Suddenly  Rabsares  enters,  disarmed  and  in 
abject  terror.  He  informs  the  queen  that  Belshazzar  is  utterly  routed 
and  mortally  wounded.  He  himself  will  save  his  own  life.  Let  Nitocris 
do  the  same.  She,  however,  has  the  heroic  royal  blood  of  her  ancestors 
and  will  bare  her  bosom  to  the  victorious  swords  of  the  enemy.  Daniel 
bids  her  desist,  as  her  dying  son  is  now  entering,  borne  by  Neregel  and  two 
slaves  with  lighted  torches. 

Belshazzar,  in  his  dying  address,  first  acknowledges  the  power  and 
existence  of  the  living,  righteous  God.  Then  he  begs  Jehoikim  to  forgive 
him.  The  latter  answers  that  his  religion  makes  it  a  duty  to  forgive,  and 
may  the  king,  therefore,  die  in  peace.  Belshazzar,  feeling  that  his  last 
moment  is  at  hand,  says  that  he  is  indeed  dying,  *  but  the  truth  shines  on 
forever  1  That  God  who  really  ennobles  man,  that  God  is  alone  the  true 
one  ! '  As  he  is  making  a  supreme  effort  to  confess  to  God,  he  falls  lifeless 
In  his  mother's  arms. 

Nitocris,  bending  over  her  son's  body,  exclaims  that  she  shall  protect 
it  from  desecration,  and  that  she  herself  will  not  live  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  the  Assyrian  invader  and  new  sovereign.  She  seizes  a  torch  from  one 
of  the  slaves  and  retires  with  it  into  an  inner  room  of  the  palace. 
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Jehoikim  advises  Daniel  to  follow  her  example  and  save  himself. 
The  Hebrew  prophet  advances  towards  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and,  filled 
with  inspiration,  announces  that  Cyrus  has  been  chosen  by  the  Lord 
Jehovah  to  execute  His  divine  decrees,  that  the  captives  of  Judea  shall 
be  restored  to  their  native  land,  that  they  shall  rear  a  temple  surpassing 
in  splendor  that  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  Messiah,  the  ap- 
pointed one,  the  Christ  and  Savior  of  the  world,  shall  one  day  be  heard  there. 

Just  as  Jehoikim  falls  on  his  knees  in  an  attitude  of  adoration  and 
transport,  Nitocris,  who  has  already  thrown  down  the  torch,  which  sets 
fire  to  the  palace,  reenters,  and  bids  them  flee  whilst  they  may.  She  will 
remain  with  the  cold  remains  of  Belshazzar,  for  now  the  impious  victors 
can  no  longer  profane  the  mansion  of  the  sovereigns  of  Babylon. 

As  she  throws  herself  upon  her  son's  corpse,  the  devouring  flames 
burst  forth,  while  the  Persian  and  Median  conquerors  appear,  in  the  back- 
ground, illuminated  by  the  conflagration. 

From  the  foregoing  summary,  one  may  perceive  upon  what  a  lofty 
and  heroic  plane  Avellaneda  has  constructed  her  powerful  drama.  Wher- 
ever the  sonorous  Castillian  language  is  spoken,  among  sixty  to  seventy 
million  inhabitants,  she  is  hailed  as  the  'Tenth Muse,'  and  given  the  title 
of  *The  Cuban  Shakespeare.' 

It  was  indeed  fortunate,  in  the  recent  performance,  in  Havana,  of 
her  tragedy  *  Baltasar,'  that  the  part  of  the  heroic  last  king  of  Babylon 
was  assumed  by  the  veteran  Cuban  actor  Senor  Pablo  Pildain.  He  has 
had  a  most  varied  experience  on  the  stage,  during  more  than  forty  years, 
in  both  comedy  and  tragedy.  His  early  training  was  under  the  world- 
renowned  Spanish  actors  Teodora  Lamadrid,  Joaquin  Arijona,  Emilio 
Mario  and  Rafael  Calvo.  His  engagements  carried  him,  four  seasons,  on 
a  triumphal  tour,  to  Mexico  City,  Vera  Cruz,  Puebia  and  all  the  centres 
of  culture  in  the  Mexican  Republic,  as  well  as  twice  to  Porto  Rico.  It  is 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  that  he  made  a  tremendous  sensation  in  Havana, 
as  the  fantastic,  half-human,  half  supernatural  King  Sigismund  in  Cald- 
eron  de  la  Barca's  celebrated  comedy  :  —  *  La  Vida  Es  Sueno  '  ('  Life  is 
a  Dream'). 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  Pildain  is  his  earnest  and 
thorough  preparation  for  anything  he  undertakes.  His  whole  life  has 
been  devoted  to  severe  practice.  He  has  studied  the  entire  dramatic  work 
of  the  illustrious  Spanish  playright  Echegaray,  who,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  awarded,  last  spring,  one  of  the  coveted  Nobel  prizes.  Exceptionally 
gifted  as  an  actor  and  an  artist,  he  is  in  his  prime  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven, 
and  bids  fair  to  achieve  many  triumphs  during  years  to  come. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

SHOULD  Poetry  have  a  'commercial  value,'  anyway?  That  is 
the  question.  Two  very  good  friends  of  Poet  Lore  wrote  a  letter 
or  so  to  each  other  recently.  And  the  first  one  happened  to  say, 
in  the  course  of  her  letter,  that  she  found  writing  poems  such  joy — 
the  one  thing  best  likable  in  life — that  when  she  got  money  for 
her  poems,  besides,  it  seemed  a  delightful  superfluity  of  good  for- 
tune— the  rose-leaf  on  a  brimful  cup,  as  it  were. 

4e     ♦     ♦ 

Therefore,  in  replying,  her  correspondent  said  : 

*  It  is  true  that  money  for  one's  verses  should  be  considered  a  quite 
superfluous  fortune — or  is  it  only  half  true.^  And  isn't  it  also  true  that 
one  must  feel  sometimes  that  if  they  are  really  worth  something  they 
ought  to  prove  themselves  so,  even  in  the  world  of  the  commercial  measures 
of  value.?  .  .  .  I'm  not  sure  about  this — and  I  am  sure  that  one  thing  is 
wholly  and  supremely  true — that  the  one  greatest  joy  of  life  is  to  write 
them,  the  one  thing  that  surely  makes  living  worth  while  (for  the  one  who 
can  do  that  one  thing).  But  then  afterward,  it's  a  great  help  to  know 
that  other  people  think  them  worth  while,  and  perhaps  especially  so  that 
they  should  prove  it  by  that  queer  and  quite  unrelated  (I  admit),  but  yet 
very  convincing  method  of  actually  paying  for  them ! 

*  You  ought  to  have  a  "  Symposium  on  the  Commercial  Values  of 
Poetry  " ! — ^wouldn't  it  be  an  appropriate  way,  in  this  fine  and  after  all 
pretty  sensible  worldly  world,  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  poetry 
has  "values"  at  all?  I  feel  moved  to  write  for  the  " G)ntributor*s 
Club"  of  the  Atlantic  on  that  subject — and  to  exploit  my  theory  (this  one 
is  only  half  true,  I  know,  at  the  most — but  maintainable)  that  the  poet  ought 
also  to  be  an  efllicient  commercial  person,  both  in  all  ways,  and  especially 
in  disposing  of  his  own  wares ! — to  prove  himself  a  whole  and  well-rounded 
man! 

*  That's  one  of  my  moods ! — and  the  complementary  one  is  to  hate  and 
detest  ever  sending  anything  to  a  magazine  at  all — and  I  don't  send  the 
things  I  really  care  about  (though  Poet  Lore  has  one  of  them,  the  "  Lady 
of  Tripoli  "),  but  am  saving  them  till  they  really  are  finished  and  go  together 
rightly,  in  my  two  volumes — after  I'm  dead !' 

Then  the  writer  who  first  touched  the  moot-subject  took  fire  and 
wrote  back  a  little  tempestuously,  thus  : 

*  Yes,  it  is  true,  ideally,  but  practically  it  is  not.  People  ought  to 
want  poems,  and,  therefore,  pay  for  them.  But  they  don't.  That  is,  on 
any  endurable  level  with  their  want  of  articles  on  X-rays  and  Roosevelt 
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and  meat-packing  and  the  Automobile  Show.  O,  I  know — and  so  must 
you — that  there  is  poetry  enough,  like  gold  awaiting  the  exploiter,  heaps 
of  it,  ore  and  slag  and  refuse  together  mixed,  in  just  these  current  things 
of  life  and  above  all  in  the  People's  desire  of  them;  but,  the  People  don't. 

'  Hence  the  Poets  of  latent  power  to  show  this  forth,  the  Poets  poten- 
tial in  this  dear  land  of  ours,  who  understand  the  People  and  modem  life 
(not  so  as  to  put  the  crudity,  of  course,  but  the  breath  and  promise  of  it 
in  their  Poetry)  do  not  meet,  at  all,  or  they  have  not  yet  met. 

'  For  just  as  the  most  advanced  scientific  persons  you  and  I  meet 
amaze  us  by  their  old-fashioned  notions  of  literature,  their  utter  blindness 
to  what  their  special  devotion  should  make  them  quick  to  see,  one  would 
think,  i.e.y  the  spirit  of  the  modern  in  the  poetry  of  the  Poet  who  feels  it, 
so  the  Populus  that  reads  the  popular  magazines  likes  its  poetry  to  be 
quite  beneath  its  intellectual  and  sensational  level  in  other  subjects.  That 
is,  it  likes  its  poetry  to  be  either  banal  or  artificial,  either  homespun  or 
newspaperese,  the  "  When  I  was  so  happy  and  so  poor  "  kind;  the  trivial 
and  humorous  variety  for  "  Editors'  Drawers  "  and  "  Lighter  Veins,"  or 
else  the  old-fashioned  weakly  sentimental  sort,  adroitly  done  in  carefully 
imitative  metres,  slightly  reminiscent  to  their  readers'  imperfect  memories 
of  the  dead  poets  whose  "  Works  "  they  buy  and  shelve.  At  least  the  Pub- 
lishers say  there  is  always  a  sale  for  "standard  poets,"  and  so  steady  a  sale 
that  it  is  not  quite  a  negligible  quantity,  even  in  comparison  with  the 
"  best-selling  "  but  soon-dead  fiction-produce.  Moreover,  all  the  shekels 
that  come  in  for  these  "  standards  "  is  "  net  " ;  so  they  will  publish  readily 
attractive  editions  of  what  they  would  hesitate  to  publish  with  royalties 
subtracted,  and  with  risk  added,  for  a  living  author. 

*  Not — let  me  hasten  to  say — that  I  don't  appreciate  that  which  is 
good  of  its  kind  and  worth  while  in  the  homespun,  the  trivial,  and  the 
smoothly  dextrous,  although  not  potent  verse,  that  does  get  printed  in  the 
magazines,  but  just  because  I  do  appreciate  it  at  its  proper  lesser  value, 
therefore  do  I  deplore  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  of  the  stronger  vintage 
kept  on  tap. 

'  I  don't  believe  it  is  not  written.  I  do  believe  it  may  be  scarce. 
It  is  timid,  too, — of  editors.  But  I  think  we  do  not  get  it  because,  as 
some  magazine  editors  will  tell  you,  they  do  not  and  cannot  publish  to 
suit  ideal  tastes — not  even  their  own — but  they  do  publish  what  they 
suppose  will  suit  the  public  taste.  And,  moreover,  they  try  to  suit  the 
bulk  of  their  subscription-list — not  the  picked  members  of  it. 

*  All  of  this  means,  as  I  look  at  it,  do  what  you  can  to  kill  the  widespread 
idea,  that  poetry  is  the  pap  or  the  ginger  ale  instead  of  the  wine  of  life. 

*The  idea  that  is  sapping  its  vitality  is  the  idea  that  it  has  nothing  to 
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do  with  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  intensest  present  living,  but  must 
perforce  address  itself  to  the  primer  capacity  or  the  picnic  mind,  and  that 
the  emotionalized  intelligence  must  be  avoided  in  verse  as  if  it  were  the 
plague. 

'  So  then,  while  we  get  our  poems  in  magazines  by  hook  or  by  crook,, 
let  us  only  send  those  to  the  mart  that  come  in  our  mind's  way,  as  suited 
to  this  or  that  market,  or  to  try  it  on ;  but  don't  let  us  devote  ourselves  to 
suiting  it,  for  that  way  the  bones  lie  thick.  Don't  let  us  become  identified 
with  the  prosaicizing  tendency  and  its  patent  processes,  but  write  for 
ourselves.  Yes,  for  Poet  Lore,  too,  if  it  be  true  that  it  has  a 
different  judgment  bar,  or,  at  least,  seeks  to  have.  So,  in  due  time,  it  may 
be  that  a  goodly  company  may  be  grown  of  poets  who  dare  take  up  a 
modernness  of  theme  and  method,  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  with 
mastery  of  metrical  effects  in  technique,  and  without  the  guilt  of  having 
ineffectively  and  deterioratingly  sought  the  usual  channels  with  minds  and 
hearts  subdued  to  the  materialism  of  the  time. 

*  I  mean,  of  course,  that  we  must  seek  to  master  the  Time.  It  is> 
"  after  all,"  as  you  say,  "  a  pretty  sensible  world  ";  but  don't  let  it  enslave 
us. 

*  I  think  myself,  that  the  American  Poet  who  don't  love  his  own  Time 
with  all  its  faults,  better  than  any  other,  except  the  future  that  may  splen- 
didly grow  out  of  it,  is  not  worthy  of  being  an  American  Poet.' 

Maeterlinck's  'Monna  Vanna  '  was  acted,  in  Yokohama,  in  Feb- 
ruary, at  the  Meiji  theatre,  and  with  extraordinary  sympathy  and 
spirit.     So  says  May  Crawford  Eraser  in  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail. 

Madame  Sada  Yakko's  acting  of  Vanna  was  full  of  the  most  exquisite 
womanly  tenderness  and  strength.  She  radiates  purity.  Kawakami,  who 
played  Marco,  in  voice  and  gesture,  put  before  the  eye  the  wisdom  and  the 
wise  patience  of  age  with  the  heats  of  youth.  Fujisawa's  Guido,  it  is 
said,  presented  the  traditional  face  and  figure  of  the  splendid  historical 
family  of  the  Calonna,  whose  latest  descendant  in  Rome  today  might  be 
taken  for  a  brother  of  this  Japanese  actor.  The  fine  pride  and  fire  of  the 
acting  of  Guido  was  counterbalanced  by  an  almost  equally  convincing 
personation  of  Prinzivalle. 

#       9|c      :|c 

Whether,  in  being  translated  into  Japanese,  the  story  was  a  little 
Japanned,  is  not  clear,  or  whether  the  correspondent  who  gives  this  inter- 
esting account  of  the  performance  was  not  familiar  with  the  original,  and 
did  not  quite  follow  the  acting.  But  certainly  one  or  the  other  must  be 
true,  for  the  plot  varies  curiously  from  Maeterlinck's  in  that  it  presents 
Prinzivalle  as  one  whose  '  storm  of  passion  on  meeting  Vanna  is  calmed,' 
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not  by  the  depth  of  his  own  pure  love  being  made  aware  of  its  purity  in 

her  presence,  but  by  '  her  woman's  wit/  she  *  leading '  him  on  from  one 

sweet  memory  to  another  and  taming  him.    Of  course,  in  Maeterlinck's 

play,  these  sweet  memories  of  their  childhood  together  are  really  opened 

by  Prinzivalle,  and  Vanna's  leading  of  him  is  entiiely  spiritual  because  of 

his  unique  and  perfect  love  of  her,  and  not  in  the  least  is  it  due  to  a  contrived 

taming  of  him  on  her  part.    The  purity  of  her  nature  has  its  direct  effect 

upon  him,  but  it  acts  through  the  medium  of  their  innate  sympathy,  and 

by  virtue    of  the  exclusive  passion  for  her  to  which   his  whole   soul    is 

loyally  devoted. 

Again  the  Japanese  Vanna  is  represented  as  abandoning  the  truth  in 

the  last  act,  and  purposely  lying  when  Guido's  spiritual  obtuseness  forces 

her  to  do  so,  merely  in  order  to  save  Prinzivalle's  life,  and  with  no  idea 

of  responding  to  the  unique  love  that  has  proven  its  supremacy.    The 

declaration  of  the  inner  truth  of  her  own  love  for  the  lover  whose  superior 

nobility  is  made  clear  to  her  by  contrast  with  Guido's  low-mindedness, 

which  is  the  spiritual  cHmax  of  Maeterlinck's  final  situation  in  the  last  act, 

is  apparently  quite  missed  or  left  out  in  the  Japanese  version.     Instead 

of  Maeterlinck's  splendidly  dramatic  double  action,  blind  to  Guido,  but 

clear  to  Marco,  by  which  she  binds  Prinzivalle  for  the  dungeon  and  for 

vengeance,  while  she  murmurs  to  him  '  I  belong  to  thee,  I  love  thee  !     Let 

me  chain  you.     I  shall  deliver  you  !     I  shall  be  your  keeper  !    We  shall 

escape!  —  instead  of  all  this,  the  Japanese  Vanna  seeks  merely  to  save 

him    from  Guido's    wrath,    and,    moreover,    all    in    vain.     For   all    this 

splendor  of  a  justified  spiritual  love  is  made  ineffective  by  Vanna's  death. 

*  Her  strength,'  writes  the   correspondent   for    Yokohama,   is   now    *  at 

an  end.     As  Prinzivalle  is' led  away  to  prison  she  staggers  after  him,  crying 

out  that  she  alone  must  have  the  key  to  his  dungeon.     But  Vanna  is  dying. 

As  she  sinks  down,  Guido  eyes  her  with  cold  fury,  while  the  people  she  has 

saved  are  still  rejoicing  noisily  in  the  street.     Her  sacrifice  is  complete.' 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

Perhaps  to  the  Japanese  such  a  sacrifice  of  the  final  situation  and  the 
inner  purport  of  the  original  is  necessitated  by  the  Oriental  code  of  ideas 
as  to  woman.  *Monna  Vanna'  may  be  too  European  to  be  enacted  in  its 
integrity.  If  so,  this  presentation  of  the  play  in  Yokohama  is  the  more 
notable,  for  the  drama  intact  will  certainly  find  its  own  way  in  Japan 
ultimately  after  this  opening.  The  text  itself  will  set  right  and  undo  in 
the  minds  of  Japanese  thinkers  and  Japanese  women  a  representation 
over-awed  by  Japanese  traditions,  and  less  bold  than  the  truth  of  human 
nature.  For  a  pure  and  noble  woman's  heart  in  such  a  crisis  as  Maeter- 
linck imagines  for  Monna  Vanna,  would  assert  itself  as  righteously  as 

na  Vanna's  did. 
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THE  POET  LORE  PRIZE 
COMPETITION 

IT  has  been  a  pleasant  task  to  read  the  poems  —  two  hundred  or 
more — ^that  have  been  sent  in  in  competition  for  the  Poet  Lore 
prize.     No  one  can   doubt   upon   reading  these  poems  that  the 
American  people  have  an  irresistible  tendency  for  dropping  into 
poetry,  and  much  of  it  shows  real  promise.     The  general  criticism 
to  be  made  is  that,  on  the  whole,  our  younger  poets  lack  originality 
of  theme  and  evenness  in  workmanship.     Many  a  poem  will  have  a  line  or 
a  stanza  showing  so  true  a  touch  of  inspiration  as  to  make  one  long  that  the 
v^hole  poem  were  upon  a  similar  plane. 

The  truth  is  that  poetry  needs  to  be  taken  with  far  more  seriousness 
than  it  usually  is.  If  one  has  a  gift  for  verse,  he  cannot  depend  solely  upon 
impulse  and  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  to  carry  him  through.  He  must 
add  to  this  tireless  study,  to  the  end  that  he  may  enlarge  the  furnishings  of 
his  mind  and  improve  his  technique.  There  must  be  the  material  to 
build  with  and  the  art  of  putting  the  material  together;  then  when  the 
inoment  of  inspiration  comes  there  will  come  with  it  the  power  of  sustaining 
it.  The  creative  moment  in  art  is  like  the  match  which  lights  the  lamp  but 
there  must  be  oil  to  bum  and  a  wick  to  give  form  to  the  flame.  Otherwise 
the  creative  moment  ends  in  a  mere  ephemeral  splutter,  which  gives  some 
bright  sparks,  it  is  true,  but  nothing  that  lasts. 

In  awarding  the  prize  the  editors  have  looked  both  for  substance  and 
^workmanship  and  not  having  found  any  one  poem  combining  these  elements 
to  a  supreme  degree,  they  decided  to  divide  the  prize  between  the  poem 
entitled  *  The  Merman  and  the  Seraph,*  and  the  ode  entitled  *  The  Prayer 
of  the  Poet.'  To  the  first  the  prize  is  given  for  the  best  technique  com- 
bined with  poetic  imagination  and  to  the  second  the  prize  is  given  for  large- 
ness of  thought  and  forcefulness  in  expression.     To  others  they  give  honor- 
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able  mention  for  the  attainment  of  lesser  degrees  of  excellence  in  these 
particulars,  —  namely,  to  the  poems  entitled  '  The  Litanies  of  Love,'  *  The 
All  Embracing,'  '  Heloise  to  Abelard :  a  Sonnet  Sequence,'  *  The  Masters,' 

*  The  Flutes  of  Spring.' 

It  is  a  disappointment  that  more  of  the  poems  do  not  show  some  dis- 
tinctive note  pointing  to  a  national  development  in  poetry  in  sympathy 
with  the  highest  modern  ideals.  Are  our  poets  never  to  be  more  than 
imitators  of  past  standards  ?  One  looks  in  vain  for  the  signs  of  a  strong 
new  personality,  such  as  we  have  had  the  promise  of  in  Emerson  and  Whit- 
man. The  treatment  of  this  or  that  American  theme  with  more  or  less 
historical  or  local  color  is  not  necessarily  to  be  national.  Rather  the  poet 
must  himself  or  herself  combine  and  fuse  in  his  or  her  personality  all  the  large 
and  upward-looking  forces  of  that  modern  civilization  for  which  America 
ought  to  stand.  Thus  shall  one  feel  that  the  poet  has  his  hand  upon  the 
wheel  of  great  tendencies  and  is  himself  one  of  the  steersmen  toward  those 

*  amplitudes  '  which  as  Whitman  prophesies  shall  be  all  the  nation's  *  own.' 

At  present  we  are  undergoing  a  melting-down  process  —  hard  to  stand 
up  against.  All  nations  flow  toward  our  shore.  All  knowledge  is  ours, 
all  ideals  are  being  experimented  with  and  tested,  and  in  the  living  out  of 
the  first  of  our  national  principles,  liberty,  we  have  not  yet  discovered 
which  of  many  social  ideals  are  those  to  be  found  wanting.  We  are  in  a 
state  of  transition  and  indecision  not  conducive  to  the  development  of 
strong,  controlling  personalities.  Yet  when  the  right  time  comes,  out  of 
this  seething  chaotic  mass  of  opinion  will  come  the  future  leaders  of  human- 
ity and  among  them  the  poets  must  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  Not  that 
these  coming  poets  are  to  be  didactic,  but  they  must  be  sure  of  love  and 
honor  and  all  nobility  in  their  own  hearts  and  give  voice  through  the  sym- 
bols of  their  art  to  a  greater  civilization  than  the  world  has  known  before. 

Regarding  the  ode  *  The  Prayer  of  the  Poet,'  we  should  explain  with 
reference  to  the  rules  governing  the  competition  that  we  considered  the 
claim  of  this  poem  without  including  the  epilogue,  which  overstepped  the 
limit  of  length.  The  poem  is  complete  without  it.  We  follow  the  author's 
preference,  however,  in  adding  it  for  publication  in  the  present  issue  of 
Poet  Lore. 

In  writing  these  few  words  of  criticism,  encouragement  and  earnest 
hope  for  increasing  seriousness  and  aspiration  on  the  part  of  our  younger 
poets  we  are  still  in  ignorance  of  the  names  of  the  authors  whose  poems  we 
have  selected  and  whom  we  congratulate  for  the  promise  shown  in  their 
work. — The  Editors, 
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The  authors  of  these  poems  are 
William  Benjamin  Smith,  author  of  The  Merman  and  the  Seraph  (submitted 

under  the  title  of  "  Love  ?  or  Love  ?") 
Curtis  Hidden  Page,  author  of  The  Prayer  of  the  Poet  (submitted  under 

the  title  of  "A  Poet's  Prayer"),  and  The  Litanies  of  Love, 
Ingram  Crockett,  author  of  The  All  Embracing, 
Marion  C.  Stanley,  author  of  Heloise  to  Abelard. 
Qinton  ScoUard,  author  of  The  Masters. 
Ethel  B.  Howard,  author  of  The  Flutes  of  Spring. 


THE  PRAYER  OF   THE   POET 

By  Curtis  Hidden  Page 

I 

Oh,  could  I  speak! 
When  I  have  won  some  hard  rock-guarded  peak 
Of  life  and  vision,  then  in  ringing  song 

To  speak  new  thought  out  strong  — 

In  rock-hewn  words  to  tell 
With  roughly  rhythmic  spell 
The  grandeur  and  the  mystery  of  things. 

The  passion  and  the  agony  of  life. 
The  glory  of  our  conquerings  — 

The  glory  even  of  unconquering  strife; 

The  wonder  of  the  universe. 
From  every  meanest  blade  that  cuts  the  sod 
To  the  great  star-domed  temple  of  our  God, 

Pulsing  with  restless,  unknown  force  — 

But  most,  of  man's  strong  Hfe,  that  would  be  all 
And  grasp  the  universe;  that  climbs  to  fall 
And  falls  to  rise  and  climb  and  fall  again; 

And  of  man's  heart,  that  bears  the  biting  pain 

Of  love  imperfect,  and  forever  strives 

Toward  perfect  love,  and  by  that  striving  lives; 
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And  of  man's  thought,  that  seeks  to  know  the  whole 
And  fails,  and  seeks  again; 

and  of  the  soul, 
That  strives  to  be  its  infinite  self  again 
And  beats  against  its  finite  walls  in  vain. 

Oh,  could  I  rightly  speak !  —  this,  this  I  seek  — 

God,  grant  this  of  Thy  infinite  strength,  though  I  am  finite,  weak. 

II 

Oh,  could  I  sing!     .     .     . 
From  moments  of  deep  insight  could  I  bring 
The  vision  back,  and  through  inspired  verse 

The  harmony  rehearse  — 

In  music  to  confine 
The  melody  divine. 
The  beauty  and  the  glory  of  all  things, 

The  passion  swallowing  up  the  agony, 
The  rolling  world  that  sings. 

And  at  its  inmost  heart,  God's  harmony  — 

His  throbbing  rhythmic  life  in  all : 
In  all  our  life,  in  Nature's  life  as  well  — 
Nay,  in  what  we  call  dead  too  He  may  dwell. 

For  what  is  death,  but  Life  in  thrall.? 

Oh  glorious  joy!  —  to  feel  within  our  life 
The  pulse  of  that  great  Force,  unresting,  rife 
With  ever  new  creation; 

from  above 
To  catch  some  living  spark  of  that  great  Love 
And  know,  that  love  imperfect,  dearly  bought. 
Is  worth  the  price,  and  priceless     .     .     . 

with  our  thought 
To  grasp  at  infinite  Truth,  and  miss  the  whole 
Yet  break  oflF  true-formed  crystals  — 

till  the  soul 
Sees  all,  through  symbols  .  .  .  and  in  ecstasy 
Of  perfect  moments  lives  Eternity. 
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Oh,  could  I  catch  this  true  world-rhythm,  and  sing 

God  grant  it! — His  sweet  music  at  the  heart  of  everything! 

Ill 
Then  should  I  be  the  poet  —  God's  true  seer, 

His  prophet,  telling  of  Himself  to  men! 

A  Milton,  or  a  Goethe,  sent  again 
To  speak  His  truth  out,  rhythmical  and  clear; 

To  make  our  knowledge  wisdom,  and  our  verse 

Music,  the  essence  of  the  universe. 

Then,  then  once  more  should  be  expressed  in  full 

What  now  we  only  feel  — 
Surpassing  beauty,  truth  made  beautiful  .  .  . 

O  God,  I  humbly  kneel  .  .  . 

Epilogue 
Yet,  if  this  highest  part  be  not  for  me. 
Oh,  let  the  poet  come,  and  let  me  be 

His  John  the  Baptist,  to  prepare  his  way  .  .  . 

Or  if  he  may  not  come  in  this  our  day. 
Too  hard  and  faithless,  only  let  me  be 

His  Simeon,  and  prolong  life's  niggard  lease 
To  see  his  face,  and  know  that  it  is  he. 

To  touch  his  forehead,  and  depart  in  peace. 


THE  MERMAN  AND 
THE  SERAPH 

By  William  Benjamin  Smith 

I 
Deep  the  sunless  seas  amid. 
Far  from  Man,  from  Angel  hid. 
Where  the  soundless  tides  are  rolled 
Over  Ocean's  treasure-hold. 
With  dragon  eye  and  heart  of  stone. 
The  ancient  Merman  mused  alone. 
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II 

And  aye  his  arrowed  Thoughts  he  wings 
Straight  at  the  inmost  core  of  things  — 
As  mirrored  in  his  Magic  glass 
The  lightning-footed  Ages  pass, — 
And  knows  nor  joy  nor  Earth's  distress, 
But  broods  on  Everlastingness. 
"  Thoughts  that  love  noty  thoughts  that  hate  noty 
Thoughts  that  Age  and  Change  await  not^ 

All  unfeeling^ 

All  revealingy 
Scorning  height's  and  depth* s  concealingy 
These  be  mine  —  and  these  aloneT  — 
Saith  the  Merman's  heart  of  stone. 

Ill 
Flashed  a  radiance  far  and  nigh 
As  from  the  vertex  of  the  sky, — 
Lo!  a  Maiden  beauty-bright 
And  mantled  with  mysterious  might 
Of  every  power,  below,  above, 
That  weaves  resistless  spell  of  Love. 

IV 
Through  the  weltering  waters  cold 
Shot  the  sheen  of  silken  gold ; 
Quick  the  frozen  Heart  below 
Kindled  in  the  amber  glow; 
Trembling  Heavenward  Nekkan  yearned, 
Rose  to  where  the  Glory  burned. 

"  Deepevy  bluer  than  the  skies  arey 
Dreaming  meres  of  morn  thine  eyes  are; 

All  that  brightens 

Smile  or  heightens 
Charm  is  thiney  all  life  enlightenSy 
Thou  art  all  the  souVs  desire  " — 
Sang  the  Merman's  Heart  of  fire. 
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"  JFoe  theey  Nekkan!  NeW  was  given 
Thee  to  walk  the  ways  of  Heaven; 

Vain  the  visiony 

Fate*s  derisiony 
Thee  that  raps  to  realms  elysiaUy 
Fathomless  profounds  are  thine  " — 
Quired  the  answering  voice  divine. 

V 
Came  an  echo  from  the  West, 
Pierced  the  deep  celestial  breast; 
Summoned,  far  the  Seraph  fled, 
Trailing  splendour  overhead; 
Broad  beneath  her  flying  feet, 
Laughed  the  silvered  ocean-street. 

VI 

On  the  Merman's  mortal  sight 

Instant  fell  the  pall  of  Night; 
Sunk  to  the  sea's  profoundest  floor 
He  dreams  the  vanished  Vision  o'er. 

Hears  anew  the  starry  chime, 

Ponders  aye  Eternal  Time. 
"  Thoughts  that  hope  noty  thoughts  that  fear  noty 
Thoughts  that  Man  and  Demon  veer  noty 
Times  unending 
Comprehendingy 
Space  and  worlds  of  worlds  transcendingy 

These  are  mine  —  but  these  aloneT — 

Sighs  the  Merman's  heart  of  stone. 
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THREE  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

By  August  Strindberg 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Emil  Schering  by  Mary  Named 

THE  OUTCAST 

Freely  adapted  by  Strindberg  from  a  novel  of  Ola  Hanssons 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS: 
Mr.  X.,  archaoloifist     )  r     -jji 

Mr.  Y.,  from  America  P^"  ^^  ™^^'^  ^6^- 

SCENE 

S  IMPLY  furnished  room  in  the    country ;   door    and    winJouf     at 
backy  looking  out  over  the  landscape.     In  the  center  of  the  room, 
a  large  dining  table  with   booksy   writing   materials   and    antiq^ 
uitiesy  on  one  side ;  a    microscopey   insect   cases   and   collecting 
jarsy  on  the  other.      To   the   lefty   a   book-stand.     Otherwise    the 
furnishing  is  that  of  a  well-to-do  peasant^ s  room. 
(Mr.  Y.  comes  m,  in  his  shirt-sleeves y  with  an  insect  net  and  a  botan- 
izing box;  he  goes  directly  to  the  book-stand y  takes  out  a  booky  and  settles  dtytvn 
to  read  it.) 

(The  bell  in  the  country  church  rings  for  service.  The  landscape  and 
the  cottage  are  bathed  in  sunlight.  Now  and  then  the  clucking  of  the  hens 
is  heard  outside.) 

(Mr.  X.  comes  m,  in  his  shirt-sleeves.) 

(Mr.  Y.  starts  violentlyy  puts  the  book  backy  upside-downy  and  pretends 
that  he  is  looking  for  another  book  on  the  stand.) 

Mr.  X.  What  oppressive  heat !  I  think  we  shall  surely  have  a  thunder- 
storm. 

Mr.  T.     Indeed!    Why  do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  X.  The  bells  jingle  so  dryly,  the  flies  stick  and  the  hens  cluck. 
I  wanted  to  go  out  fishing,  but  couldn't  find  a  single  worm.  Don't  you 
feel  nervous? 

Mr.  T.  {abstractedly).     I?  — Oh,  yes! 

Mr.  X.  You  look  as  if  you  were  expecting  a  thunder-storm,  most 
of  the  time. 
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Mr.r.      {shudders).     Do  I? 

Mr.  X.  Well,  since  you  are  going  away  to-morrow,  it  isn't  strange 
if  you  have  traveller's  fever. 

What  news  is  there?  —  Here's  the  mail.  (Takes  letters  from  the  table.) 
Oh!  I  have  palpitation  of  the  heart  every  time  I  open  a  letter  —  just  debts, 
debts!     Have  you  ever  had  debts? 

Mr.  Y.  {pondering).     N-o! 

Mr.  X.  Well,  then  you  don't  understand  how  it  feels  to  have  unpaid 
bills  come  in.  {Reads  a  letter.)  The  rent  unpaid  —  the  landlord  presses  — 
my  wife,  in  despair!  And  here  I  sit,  up  to  my  elbows  in  gold!  {Opens  an 
iron-bound  casket  which  stands  on  the  tabUy  they  sit  down  by  ity  one  on  each 
side.)  Look  at  this,  here  I  have  six  thousand  kronen  worth  of  gold  things 
which  I  have  dug  up  in  the  last  fortnight!  This  armlet,  alone,  would  bring 
me  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  kronen  I  need.  And  with  all  these  things 
together  I  could  get  on  in  the  world  brilliantly.  I  would,  of  course,  have 
the  illustrations  drawn  and  engraved  at  once,  for  my  thesis,  and  then  I 
would  print  —  and  travel.     Why  don't  I  do  it,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Y.    You  are  probably  afraid  of  being  discovered. 

Mr.  X.  It  may  be  that.  But  don't  you  think  an  intelligent  man  like 
myself  could  arrange  things  so  that  he  would  not  be  discovered  ?  I  go  out 
there  alone  —  without  any  witnesses  —  and  root  around  in  the  hills.  What 
would  there  be  remarkable  in  my  putting  a  few  things  in  my  pocket? 

Mr.  Y.     But  disposing  of  them  would  be  the  dangerous  part. 

Mr.  X.  Oh  pshaw!  I  would  melt  them  all  together  of  course,  and 
then  I  would  cast  them  into  ducats  —  of  full  weight,  of  course  .  .  . 

Mr.  Y.     Of  course! 

Mr.  X.  You  can  readily  understand  that.  If  I  wanted  to  make 
counterfeit  coins,  why  —  I  shouldn't  need  to  dig  for  gold  first.  {Pause.) 
It  is,  at  all  events,  remarkable,  that  if  some  one  else  should  do  the  thing 
that  I  cannot  decide  upon  doing,  myself,  I  would  exonerate  him,  while  I 
could  not  exonerate  myself.  I  could  make  a  brilliant  defense  for  the  thief, 
prove  that  this  gold  was  res  nulliusj  i.  e.,  belonged  to  no  one,  since  it  belonged 
to  an  age  when  there  were  no  property  rights;  that,  too,  it  belonged,  now, 
to  no  other  than  the  first  comer,  since  the  landowner  had  not  reckoned  it 
in,  in  the  valuation  of  his  property  —  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Y.  And  it  would  probably  be  that  much  easier  to  make  your 
defense  if,  hm,  the  thief  had  not  stolen  from  necessity,  but,  for  example, 
from  a  mania  for  collecting,  scientific  interest,  ambition,  to  make  a  dis- 
covery.    Wouldn't  it? 
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Mr,  X.  You  mean,  I  would  not  be  able  to  exonerate  him  if  he  had 
stolen  from  necessity?  No,  for  in  that  case  alone,  the  law  never  excuses. 
That  is  simple  stealing. 

Mr.  T.    And  you  wouldn't  excuse  that? 

Mr.  X.  Hm!  Excuse.  I  certainly  could  not,  where  the  law  did  not. 
And  I  must  confess  I  would  hardly  accuse  a  collector  of  theft,  if  he  took 
antiquities,  found  on  foreign  soil,  if  he  didn't  have  them  in  his  own  col- 
lection. 

Mr.  T.     So  vanity,  ambition,  would  excuse  what  necessity  would  not  ? 

Mr.  X.  And  still,  necessity  would  be  the  stronger,  the  only  real 
excuse.  Yes,  it's  true!  And  I  can  change  it  just  as  little  as  I  can  change 
my  wish  not  to  steal,  whatever  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Y.  And  you  count  it  as  a  great  virtue  in  yourself  that  you  can 
not,  hm,  steal. 

Mr.  X.  The  wish  not  to  steal  is  just  as  irresistible  in  me,  as  the  desire 
to  steal  is  irresistible  in  some  other  man,  and  it  is  no  virtue.  I  can  not  do 
it  and  he  cannot  help  doing  it.  — *  You  understand  that  the  longing  to 
possess  this  gold  is  not  wanting  in  me.  Why  don't  I  take  it,  then?  I 
cannot!  That  is  a  weakness,  and  a  deficiency  is  never  a  virtue.  So!  {He 
slams  the  casket  shut.) 

{Clouds  have  gathered  over  the  landscape  and  it  has  grown  darker  in 
the  cottage.     Now  it  grows  very  darkj  as  if  a  storm  were  approaching.) 

Mr.  X.  How  sultry  it  is!  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  thunder- 
storm. 

{Mr.  Y.  rises  and  closes  the  doors  and  windows.) 

Mr.  X.     Are  you  afraid  of  a  thunder-storm? 

Mr.  Y.     It  is  best  to  be  cautious. 

{They  sit  down  again  at  the  table.) 

Mr.  X.  You  are  a  curious  fellow.  You  strike  this  place  like  a  bomb, 
a  fortnight  ago,  introduce  yourself  as  a  Swedish  American,  who  is  collecting 
flies  for  a  small  museum  .  .  . 

Mr.  Y.     Don't  bother  yourself  about  me. 

Mr.  X.  That's  what  you  always  say  when  I  grow  tired  of  talking  of 
myself  and  want  to  devote  a  little  attention  to  you.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  found  you  so  congenial,  you  let  me  talk  so  much  about 
myself.  We  were  old  acquaintances  at  once.  You  had  no  corners  for  me 
to  hit  against,  no  thorns  to  prick  myself  on.  There  was  something  so  mild 
and  gentle  about  your  whole  person,  you  were  so  full  of  that  consideration 
which  is  manifested  only  by  the  most  cultured;  you  never  made  a  noise 
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'when  you  came  in  late,  made  no  commotion  when  you  rose  in  the  morning, 
ignored  trifles,  withdrew  when  there  was  any  trouble  brewing  —  in  a  word, 
you  were  the  perfect  everyday  friend.  Yet  you  were  entirely  too  compliant, 
too  negative,  too  quiet  for  me  to  be  with  you  long  without  beginning  to 
wonder  —  and  you  are  so  full  of  fear  and  dread  —  it  looks  as  if  you  were 
two  men.  Do  you  know,  when  I  sit  here  in  front  of  the  mirror,  and  look 
at  your  back  —  it  seems  as  if  I  saw  another  man. 

(Mr.  Y.  turns  and  looks  in  the  mirror,) 

Mr.  X,  Oh,  you  can't  see  your  own  back!  From  the  front  you  look 
like  a  frank,  candid  man,  who  goes  to  meet  his  fate  with  bared  breast,  but 
in  the  back  —  I  don't  wish  to  be  discourteous  —  but  you  look  as  if  you 
carried  a  burden,  as  if  you  were  ducking  from  a  cudgeling,  and  when  I  see 
your  red  suspenders  crossed  over  your  white  shirt  —  they  look  to  me  like 
a  big  stamp,  a  merchandise  stamp  on  a  packing-box  .  .  . 

Mr.  Y.  (rises).  I  believe  I  shall  sufi^ocate  —  if  that  storm  doesn't 
come  soon. 

Mr.  X.  It's  coming  in  a  minute,  don't  be  so  uneasy.  —  And  then  the 
back  of  your  neck!  It  looks  as  if  there  had  been  a  second  face  there,  but 
a  face  of  an  entirely  difi^erent  type  from  yours.  You  are  so  frightfully 
narrow  between  the  ears,  that  I  sometimes  ask  myself  what  sort  of  stock 
you  come  from.  (It  lightens.)  That  looked  as  if  it  struck  over  at  the 
sherifTs. 

Mr.  Y.  (uneasily).     At  the  s-sherifF's? 

Mr.  X.  Yes,  it  just  looked  so.  But  we  won't  get  any  of  this  storm. 
Sit  down  and  let's  chat  awhile,  since  you're  going  tomorrow. 

It's  remarkable,  that  you,  with  whom  I  became  intimate  at  once,  are 
one  of  those  people  whose  faces  I  cannot  recall  when  they  are  absent.  When 
you  are  out  in  the  fields  and  I  am  reminded  of  you  I  always  see  another 
acquaintance,  who  is  not  really  like  you,  but  with  whom  you  possess  certain 
characteristics  in  common. 

Mr.  Y.     Who  is  he.? 

Mr.  X.  I  don't  wish  to  mention  his  name.  But  I  will  tell  you  that 
I  took  my  luncheon  for  several  years  at  the  same  restaurant,  and  met  there, 
at  the  lunch  table,  a  little,  blond  man  with  light,  prominent  eyes.  He  had 
the  incredible  ability  of  walking  about  in  the  worst  crowds,  without  knocking 
into  people  or  being  knocked  into.  Standing  in  the  doorway,  he  could  get 
a  slice  of  bread  three  yards  away.  He  always  looked  happy  at  being  with 
people,  and  when  he  saw  an  acquaintance  he  was  so  enchanted  he  laughed 
aloud,  embraced  and  stroked  him  as  if  he  had  not  met  a  human  being  in 
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years.  If  any  one  trod  on  his  foot,  he  laughed,  as  if  he  would  beg  his 
pardon  for  coming  in  his  way. 

For  two  years  I  saw  him  and  amused  myself  guessing  his  calling  and 
character,  but  I  never  asked  who  he  was:  I  did  not  wish  to  know,  for  at 
that  moment  my  pleasure  would  cease. 

This  man  had  the  same  peculiarity  that  you  have  —  that  of  being 
undefinable.  Sometimes  I  imagined  him  a  teacher  who  had  not  been 
promoted,  a  non-commissioned  officer,  an  apothecary,  a  chancery  clerk, 
a  detective ;  like  you  he  seemed  to  be  compounded  of  two  different  pieces,  for 
his  front  and  back  didn't  go  together.  One  day  I  chanced  to  read  in  the 
newspaper  of  a  big  forgery  by  a  well-known  civil  official.  —  I  found  out 
then  that  my  undefinable  friend  had  been  the  partner  of  the  forger's  brother 
and  that  his  name  was  Strohmann.  Then  I  learned  that  the  before-men- 
tioned Strohmann  had  had  a  circulating  library;  but  that  now  he  was 
criminal  reporter  on  a  big  newspaper.  How  was  I  to  find  any  connection 
between  forgery,  police  news  and  the  unusual  bearing  of  my  undefinable 
friend  ?  I  do  not  know,  but  I  asked  a  friend  whether  Strohmann  had  ever 
been  punished.     He  answered  neither  yes  nor  no  —  he  did  not  know! 

(Pause.) 

Mr.  Y.    Well  ?    Had  he  been  —  punished  ? 

Mr.  X.     No.     He  had  not  been  punished. 

(Pause.) 

Mr.  T.  You  think  that  was  the  reason  he  was  drawn  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  police,  and  was  so  afraid  of  quarreling  with  any  one? 

Mr.X.    Yes. 

Mr.  T.     Did  you  become  acquainted  with  him  then? 

Mr.  X.     No,  I  didn't  wish  to. 

(Pause.) 

Mr.  T.  Would  you  have  made  his  acquaintance  if  he  —  had  been 
punished  ? 

Mr.X.    Yes,  gladly! 

(Mr.  Y.  rises  and  walks  up  and  down  the  room  several  times.) 

Mr.  X.     Do  sit  still!  — Why  can't  you  sit  still? 

Mr.  T.  Where  did  you  gain  this  open  gaze  over  human  relations? 
Are  you  Christ  ? 

Mr.  X.    No,  you  can  certainly  hear  that  in  what  I  say. 

(Mr.  Y.  play  of  expression.) 

Mr.  X.  Christ  demands  forgiveness,  but  I  demand  punishment,  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium,  or  whatever  you  choose  to 
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call  it.     And  you  who  have  been  in  jail  must  recognize  that. 

Mr.  T.  (stands  motionless^  looks  at  Mr.  X.  at  first  with  wild  eyes  filled 
with  hatredy  then  with  consternation  and  admiration).  How  —  can  —  you  — 
know  —  that? 

Mr.  X.    I  can  see  it. 

Mr.  T.    How?    How  can  you  see  it? 

Mr.  X.  I  have  learned  it.  It  is  an  art  like  many  others.  But  now 
we  will  talk  no  more  about  the  matter.  {Looks  at  his  watchy  lays  down  a 
paper  to  he  signed^  dips  a  pen  into  the  ink  and  hands  it  to  Mr.  Y.)  I  must 
think  of  my  tangled  affairs.  Be  so  good  as  to  witness  my  signature  on  this 
note  which  I  will  present  at  the  bank  at  Malmo  tomorrow,  when  I  go  there 
with  you. 

Mr.  T.     I  do  not  intend  to  go  by  way  of  Malmo. 

Mr.  X.     You  do  not? 

Mr.  r.     No. 

Mr.  X.     But  you  can  witness  the  signature  in  any  case. 

Mr.  T.    N  —  no.  —  I  never  write  my  name  on  any  papers  .  .  . 

Mr.  X.  —  any  more.  That's  the  fifth  time  you  have  refused  to  write 
your  name.  The  first  time  it  was  a  postal  receipt  —  then  I  commenced  to 
watch  you,  and  now  I  notice  that  you  shudder  at  the  idea  of  taking  up  a  pen 
with  ink.  You  have  sent  no  letters  since  you  came  here;  only  a  card  and 
that  you  wrote  with  a  pencil.  Do  you  see  now  how  I  worked  out  your 
false  step?  —  Further!  It  is  the  seventh  time  you  have  refused  to  go  with 
me  to  Malmo,  where  you  have  not  been  during  these  two  weeks.  And  yet 
you  came  here  from  America  to  see  Malmo.  And  you  walk  half  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  here  every  morning,  to  Mill  Hill,  to  look  at  the  roofs  of 
Malmo.  And  when  you  stand  at  the  right-hand  window  and  look  through 
the  third  pane  on  the  left,  counted  from  the  bottom  up,  you  see  the  turrets 
of  the  castle  and  the  chimneys  of  the  county  prison.  Do  you  see  now  that 
it  is  not  that  I  am  so  clever,  but  that  you  are  so  stupid? 

Mr.  T.    Now,  you  despise  me! 

Mr.  X.    No. 

Mr.  T.     But  you  do,  you  must  despise  me. 

Mr.  X.    No!  —  See,  here  you  have  my  hand  on  it! 

(Mr.  Y.  kisses  the  outstretched  hand.) 

Mr.  X.  (pulls  back  his  hand).    What  dog's  manners  are  these  ? 

Mr.  T.  Pardon  me;  but  you  were  the  first  man  to  reach  out  his  hand 
to  me,  after  he  had  found  out  .  .  . 

Mr.  X.    And  now  you  will  no  longer  say  thou  to  me.  —  It  frightens 
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me,  that  after  having  been  punished  you  do  not  feel  yourself  raised  up  onto 
the  level  again,  washed  clean,  just  as  good  as  any  one.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  tell  me  how  it  happened?    Would  you? 

Mr.  T.  (forcing  himself  to  answer).  Yes,  but  you  won't  believe  what 
I  say;  I  will  tell  you  about  it,  however,  and  you  will  see  that  I  am  no  common 
criminal,  you  will  be  convinced  that  there  are  false  steps  which  are,  so  to 
speak,  involuntary  —  (forcing  the  words),  which  take  themselves,  as  it  were 
—  are  spontaneous  —  done  without  the  consent  of  the  will,  which  we  cannot 
help.  —  May  I  open  the  door  a  little?     I  believe  the  storm  is  over. 

Mr.  X.     Be  so  kind. 

Mr.  T.  (opens  the  door;  then  he  sits  down  at  the  table  and  relates  the 
following  with  dry  enthusiasm,  theatrical  gestures  and  false  accents).  Well! 
It  happened  this  way!  I  was  a  student  at  Lund  and  wanted  a  loan  from 
the  bank.  I  had  no  serious  debts  and  mv  father  had  some  money  —  though 
not  much.  I  had  sent  my  note  to  the  second  man  for  his  signature  as  my 
security,  and,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  it  was  returned  with  a  refusal. — 
I  sat  there  for  a  moment,  benumbed  by  the  blow,  for  it  was  a  disagreeable 
surprise,  very  disagreeable!  —  The  paper  lay  before  me  on  the  table  and 
the  letter  lay  near  it.  At  first  my  eyes  wandered  disconsolately  over  the 
fatal  lines,  that  held  my  sentence  —  it  was  by  no  means  my  death  sentence, 
for  I  could  very  easily  get  other  security,  as  much  as  I  wanted  for  that 
matter  —  but,  as  I  said,  this  was  very  unpleasant,  anyhow;  and  as  I  sit 
there,  perfectly  innocent,  gradually  my  looks  fasten  on  the  signature  to  the 
letter,  which  in  the  right  place  might,  perhaps,  have  been  the  making  of 
my  future.  The  signature  was  an  unusual  piece  of  caligraphy  —  you  know 
that  you  can  sit  thinking  and  at  the  same  time  completely  cover  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper  with  the  most  insignificant  words.  I  had  a  pen  in  my  hand  — 
(takes  up  a  pen)  so,  and  as  it  happened,  it  began  to  write  —  I  do  not  affirm 
that  there  was  anything  mystical  —  spiritual  behind  this  —  for  I  do  not 
believe  in  such  things.  —  It  was  a  purely  thoughtless,  mechanical  process  — 
I  sat  there  and  time  after  time,  copied  that  beautiful  autograph  —  of  course 
without  the  least  intention  of  profiting  in  any  way  by  so  doing.  By  the 
time  the  letter  was  scrawled  all  over,  I  had  gained  perfect  skill  in  drawing 
the  name  —  (throws  the  pen  away  violently)  and  then  I  forgot  everything. 
I  slept  soundly  and  heavily  all  night  and  when  I  wakened  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  dreamed,  but  I  could  not  remember  what  the  dream  was;  only  it 
seemed  as  if  a  door  were  opened  a  little  and  as  if  I  could  see  the  writing- 
table  and  the  note  like  a  memory  —  when  I  rose  I  felt  myself  driven  toward 
the  table,  just  as  if,  after  mature  consideration,  I  had  made  an  irrevocable 
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decision  to  sign  that  name  to  that  most  fateful  paper.  All  thoughts  as  to 
the  consequences  of  this  risk  had  disappeared  —  there  was  no  doubt  —  it 
was  almost  as  if  I  had  some  cherished  duty  to  perform  —  and  I  wrote. 
{Springs  up.)  What  can  it  have  been.^  Was  it  hypnotism,  suggestion  as 
it  is  called  ?  If  so,  by  whom }  I  slept  alone  in  my  room.  Could  it  have 
been  my  uncivilized  I,  the  savage  who  recognizes  no  contracts,  who,  while 
my  consciousness  slept,  came  to  the  front  with  his  criminal  desires  and  his 
incapability  of  reckoning  the  consequences  of  an  action.^  Tell  me,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  matter.? 

Mr.  X.  {forces  out  the  following).  To  tell  you  the  truth,  your  story 
does  not  quite  satisfy  me  —  there  were  gaps,  but  that  may  be  because  you 
no  longer  remember  all  the  details  —  I  have  read  a  number  of  tales  of 
criminal  hypnotism  —  I  wish  I  could  recall  —  hm!  —  But  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence —  you  have  had  your  punishment  —  and  you  have  had  the  courage 
to  acknowledge  your  blunder.     Let  us  talk  no  more  about  it. 

Mr.  T.  Yes,  yes,  yes  we  will  talk  more  about  it;  we  will  talk  until  I 
feel  perfectly  conscious  of  my  innocence. 

Mr.  X.     Don't  you  feel  so  now? 

Mr.  T.     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  X.  Well,  there  you  are!  It's  just  that,  that  unsettles  me.  It's 
just  that,  that  unsettles  me.  —  Don't  you  believe  that  every  man  has  a 
corpse  on  board.?  Haven't  we  all  stolen  and  lied  as  children.?  Certainly, 
we  have.  Well,  there  are  men  who  remain  children  all  their  lives,  who 
cannot  control  their  unlawful  desires.  If  the  opportunity  but  come,  the 
criminal  is  there.  —  But  I  cannot  understand  your  not  feeling  yourself 
innocent.  If  we  regard  the  child  as  irresponsible  we  ought  to  regard  the 
criminal  so,  too. 

It  is  remarkable  —  well,  it  doesn't  matter  if  I  do  regret  it  later,  per- 
haps, .  .  .  (Pause.)  1  killed  a  man  once,  I  did,  and  I  have  never  had  a 
single  scruple. 

Mr.  I.  (extremely  interested).     You  —  did ? 

Mr.  X.  Yes,  even  I!  —  Perhaps  you  won't  give  your  hand  to  a 
murderer? 

Mr.  T.  (^gratified).     Oh,  what  nonsense! 

Mr.  X.     Yes,  but  I  have  not  been  punished. 

Mr.  T.  (intimately f  thoughtfully).  So  much  the  better  for  you!  —  How 
did  you  manage  to  escape  it? 

Mr.  X.  There  was  no  one  to  inform  against  me,  no  suspicion,  no 
witnesses.     The  thing  happened  in  this  way:  —  A  comrade  had  invited  me 
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at  Christmas  time  to  hunt  up  beyond  Upsala.  He  sent  to  meet  me  an  old 
drunken  Instmann  who  went  to  sleep  on  the  box,  stuck  fast  in  a  rut  in  the 
road,  and  overturned  the  carriage  into  a  ditch.  I  won't  push  the  blame 
onto  his  endangering  my  life,  simply,  in  an  attack  of  impatience,  I  gave  hini 
a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  to  waken  him,  and  the  result  w^as  he  never 
did  waken,  but  remained  on  the  spot,  dead. 

Mr.  Y  {cunningly).     And  you  never  gave  yourself  up? 

Mr.  X.  No,  for  the  following  reasons:  the  man  had  no  relatives  nor 
any  one  to  whom  his  life  was  necessary;  he  had  lived  out  his  period  of 
existence;  his  place  could  be  immediately  taken  by  some  one  who  would 
make  better  use  of  it  than  he;  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  my  parents,  of  myself  and  perhaps  of  science 
By  the  outcome  of  the  matter,  I  was  cured  of  the  desire  to  deal  blows  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  an  abstract  justice,  I  had  no 
mind  to  ruin  my  own  and  my  parents*  lives. 

Mr.  T.     Ah,  so  you  are  a  judge  of  human  worth? 

Mr.  X.     In  the  case  in  question,  yes! 

Mr.  T.     But  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  equilibrium? 

Mr.  X.  I  had  no  consciousness  of  guilt,  for  I  had  committed  no 
crime.  As  a  boy  I  had  received  and  given  blows  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  it  was  only  my  ignorance  of  their  effect  on  older  people  that  brought 
about  the  fatal  result. 

Mr.  T.  True,  but  there  is  a  penalty  of  two  years'  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  for  homicide  by  negligence,  —  as  well  as  for  —  forgery. 

Mr.  X.  That  I  have  thought  of  that,  you  can  well  believe.  And 
many  a  night  I  have  dreamed  that  I  was  in  prison.  Since  you  know,  is  it  as 
hard  as  they  say,  to  be  behind  bolts  and  bars? 

Mr.  T.  Yes,  sir,  it's  hard!  —  First  of  all  they  disfigure  your  outer 
man  by  cutting  off  your  hair,  so  that  if  you  didn't  look  like  a  criminal  before- 
hand, you  do  afterward,  and  when  you  look  in  the  mirror  you  are  convinced 
that  you  are  a  bandit. 

Mr.  X.  That  is  tearing  off  the  mask,  perhaps.  That's  not  badly 
planned. 

Mr.  T.  You  can  afford  to  jest  about  it.  —  And  then  they  reduce  your 
food,  so  that  every  day  and  hour  you  feel  a  decided  difference  between  life 
and  death.  All  the  functions  of  life  are  depressed,  you  feel  all  shrunken 
together,  and  your  soul,  which  should  be  helped  and  healed,  is  put  on  the 
hunger  cure,  is  pushed  back  into  the  past,  a  thousand  years ;  you  can  only 
read  books  written  for  the  savages  of  migratory  ages,  you  can  hear  only  of 
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things  that  never  could  happen  under  heaven,  but  what  does  happen  on 
^arth  remains  a  secret ;  you  are  torn  away  from  your  environment,  pulled 
down  out  of  your  class,  are  put  under  men  who  are  beneath  you,  have  visions 
^s  if  you  lived  in  the  bronze  age,  feel  as  if  you  walked  about  in  the  skins  of 
animals,  dwelt  in  a  cave  and  ate  out  of  a  trough.     Ugh! 

Mr.  X.  Yes,  and  yet  there  is  reason  in  it  all;  the  man  who  acts  as  if 
He  belonged  to  the  bronze  age  ought  to  live  in  his  historic  costume. 

Mr.  T.  (furious).  You  sneer,  you  who  have  wrought  havoc  like  a  man 
from  the  stone  age.     And  yet  you  dare  to  live  in  the  golden  age. 

Mr.  X.  (searchingly^  sharply).     What  do  you  mean  by  those  last  words 

—  golden  age .? 

Mr.  Y.  {maliciously).     Nothing. 

Mr.  X.     You  lie,  you  are  too  cowardly  to  say  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Y.  I  am  cowardly.?  Do  you  think  so?  I  was  not  cowardly, 
when  I  dared  to  come  into  this  region  where  I  have  suffered  as  I  did.  —  But 
do  you  know  the  thing  that  torments  a  man  most  when  he  is  in  prison? 

—  It  is,  you  sir,  that  the  others  are  not  in  prison  too. 

Mr.  X.     What  others? 

Mr.  Y.     Those  who  have  not  been  punished. 

Mr.  X.     Do  you  allude  to  me  ? 

Mr.Y.     Yes'. 

Mr.  X.     I  have  committed  no  crime. 

Mr.Y.     Indeed?    You  haven't? 

Mr.  X.     No,  a  mischance  is  not  a  crime. 

Mr.  Y.     Oh,  so  it  is  a  mischance  when  a  man  commits  murder? 

Mr.  X.     I  did  not  commit  murder. 

Mr.  Y.     Indeed,  so  it  is  not  murder  to  strike  a  man  dead  ? 

Mr.  X.  No,  not  always!  There  is  manslaughter,  manslaughter  by 
negligence,  assault  with  fatal  outcome,  with  the  subdivision,  with  intent  to 
kill  and  without  intent  to  kill.     Meanwhile  —  I  am  now  really  afraid  of  you 

—  for  you  belong  to  the  most  dangerous  category  of  my  fellow  beings  — the 
stupid. 

Mr.  Y.  Oh  indeed!  So  you  imagine  that  I  am  stupid.  Listen  to 
me.     Do  you  want  a  proof  that  I  am  very  sly? 

Mr.  X.     Let's  hear  it. 

Mr.  Y.  Will  you  acknowledge  that  I  argue  wisely  and  logically  if  I 
do?  You  have  had  the  misfortune  to  do  what  might  have  brought  on  you 
two  years  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  You  have  entirely  and  wholly 
escaped  this  degrading  punishment.     Now  here  is  another  man  —  who 
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has  been  sacrificed  to  a  misfortune  —  to  an  unconscious  hypnotism  —  and 
who  has  had  to  endure  the  two  years  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  This 
man  can  by  a  great  scientific  service  wash  away  the  spot,  which  he  has 
involuntarily  gotten  on  himself,  —  but,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
service,  he  must  have  money  —  a  great  deal  of  money  —  and  have  the 
money  now,  at  once! 

Don't  you  think  that  the  other  —  the  one  who  is  unpunished  —  would 
restore  the  equilibrium  in  human  relations  if  he  were  sentenced  to  a  corres- 
ponding fine?     Don't  you  think  so? 

Mr.  X.  {quietly).    Yes. 

Mr.  T.  Well,  then  we  understand  each  other,  —  Hm!  (Pause). 
How  much  do  you  consider  reasonable  ? 

Mr.  X.  Reasonable!  The  law  places  the  minimum  fine  at  fifty 
kronen.  But  as  the  departed  had  no  relatives,  all  talk  about  the  matter  is 
senseless. 

Mr.  Y.  So  you  don't  wish  to  understand!  Then  I  shall  speak  more 
plainly:  you  shall  pay  the  fine  to  me. 

Mr.  X.  I  have  never  before  heard  that  homicides  should  pay  their 
fines  to  forgers.  —  And  besides,  there  is  no  accuser  here. 

Mr.  Y.     Isn't  there?  —  But  there  is  —  I  am  here! 

Mr.  X.  Now  things  are  beginning  to  straighten  out.  —  How  much 
do  you  demand  to  become  accessory  to  manslaughter? 

Mr.  Y.     Six  thousand  kronen. 

Mr.  X.    That's  too  much!  —  Where  should  I  procure  that  much  ? 

(Mr.  Y.  points  to  the  casket.) 

Mr.  X.     I  won't  do  that!     I  won't  be  a  thief! 

Mr.  Y.  Don't  act  like  that.  Do  you  want  to  make  me  believe  that 
you  haven't  yet  taken  anything  from  the  casket  ? 

Mr.  X.  (as  if  to  himself).  How  could  I  have  erred  so  grossly?  But 
that's  the  way  with  gentle  people!  We  love  gentle  natures  and  believe  so 
easily  that  we  are  loved,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  have  been  on  my  guard 
against  those  whom  I  loved.  —  So,  so,  it  is  your  firm  conviction  that  I  have 
already  taken  things  from  the  casket  ? 

Mr.  Y.    Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  X.  And  now  you  intend  to  denounce  me,  if  you  do  not  receive 
six  thousand  kronen? 

Mr.  Y.  Most  certainly!  You  can't  get  away  from  it,  so  there's  no 
use  trying  to. 

Mr.  X.    You  think  I  will  give  my  father  a  thief  for  a  son ;  my  wife  a 
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thief  for  a  husband ;  my  children  a  thief  for  a  father;  my  comrades  a  thief 
for  a  colleague!  That  shall  never  be!  —  I  shall  go  at  once  to  the  sheriff 
and  give  myself  up. 

Mr.  T.  {jumps  up  and  collects  his  things).     Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.X.    What  for.? 

Mr.  T.  {stammering).  I  only  thought  —  if  I  am  no  longer  needed  here 
—  I  do  not  need  to  be  present  —  and  can  go. 

Mr.  X.  You  can  not.  —  Sit  down  on  your  chair  at  the  table,  where 
you  have  been  sitting,  we  will  first  talk  a  little. 

Mr.  T.  {sits  down  having  first  put  on  a  dark  coat).     What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  X.  {looks  in  the  mirror  behind  Mr.  Y.).  Now  it's  all  clear  to  me. 
Oh!  — 

Mr.  T.  {uneasily).    What  do  you  see  remarkable  now.? 

Mr.  X.  I  see  in  the  mirror  that  you  are  a  thief  —  a  simple,  ordinary 
thief.  —  Just  now,  when  you  were  sitting  there  in  your  white  shirt,  I  noticed 
only  that  something  was  wrong  on  my  book-shelves,  but  I  couldn't  tell  just 
what,  for  I  had  to  listen  to  you  and  watch  you.  Now  that  I  have  begun  to 
dislike  you,  my  eyes  have  grown  sharper,  and  when  you  put  on  your  black 
coat,  the  red  backs  of  the  books,  which  didn't  show  before  against  your  red 
suspenders,  show  clearly  against  the  contrasting  color  and  I  see  that  you 
have  been  at  my  book-shelves,  have  read  your  forgery  story  in  Bemheim's 
*  Treatise  on  Hypnotism  '  and  have  put  back  the  book,  upside-down.  So 
you  stole  your  story,  too! 

In  consequence  of  this,  I  consider  I  am  justified  in  concluding  that  you 
committed  your  crime  from  necessity  or  from  love  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  T.     From  necessity.     If  you  knew  .  .  . 

Mr.  X.  If  you  knew  in  what  need  I  have  Hved  —  and  still  live!  But 
we  are  not  discussing  that  now.  —  Further.  You  have  been  in  prison  — 
that  is  almost  certain;  but  it  was  in  America,  for  it  was  American  prison  life 
that  you  described;  a  second  thing  is  almost  as  certain:  you  have  not  done 
your  time  here. 

Mr.  T.     How  can  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  X.     Wait  till  the  sheriff  comes  and  you  will  learn. 

(Mr.  Y.  gets  up.) 

Mr.  X.  There,  you  see!  The  first  time  that  I  mentioned  the  sheriff, 
in  connection  with  that  stroke  of  lightning,  you  wanted  to  jump  up.  And 
when  a  man  has  been  in  prison,  he  doesn't  go  onto  a  hill  where  there  are 
windmills  and  look  out  from  there,  nor  get  behind  a  window-pane.  —  In 
short,  you  both  have  and  have  not  been  punished.  And  that  is  the  reason 
it  has  been  so  uncommonly  hard  to  get  at  you. 
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(Pause). 

Mr.  Y.  {completely  discomfited).     May  I  go  now? 

Mr.  X.     Yes,  now,  you  may  go. 

Mr.  T  {gathers  his  things  together).     Are  you  angry  at  me? 

Mr.  X.    Yes.  —  Would  you  rather  that  I  should  commiserate  you? 

Mr.  T  {obstinately).  Commiserate?  Do  you  consider  yourself  better 
than  J  ? 

Mr.  X.  Certainly  I  do,  since  I  am  better  than  you.  I  have  greater 
wisdom  than  you  and  am  of  more  value  in  the  community. 

Mr.  T.  You  are  very  crafty,  but  not  so  crafty  as  I.  I  am  checked  now, 
but  with  the  next  move,  you  may  be  check-mated  —  after  all. 

Mr.  X.  {fixes  Y.  with  his  eyes).  Shall  we  need  to  make  another  move: 
—  What  wrong  do  you  think  to  do  now? 

Mr.  Y.     That  is  my  secret. 

Mr.  X.  May  I  look  at  you?  — You  think  of  writing  an  anonymous 
letter  to  my  wife  and  telling  her  my  secret. 

Mr.  Y.  Yes,  and  you  can  not  prevent  me.  You  can  not  imprison 
me,  so  you  must  let  me  go,  and  when  I  am  gone,  I  can  do  what  I  will. 

Mr.  X.  Oh,  you  devil!  You  have  hit  my  Achilles  heel.  —  Do  you 
want  to  force  me  to  become  a  murderer? 

Mr.  Y.     You  can  not  —  you  poor  fellow! 

Mr.  X.  You  see  that  is  just  the  difference  between  people.  You, 
yourself,  feel  that  I  can  not  commit  such  deeds  as  you  can,  therefore  you 
have  the  upper  hand.  But  suppose  you  force  me  to  do  to  you  as  I  did  to 
the  coachman.     {Raises  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck.) 

Mr.  Y.  {looks  X.  fixedly  in  the  face).  You  can  not.  The  man  who 
could  not  take  his  salvation  out  of  the  casket,  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  X.  So  you  do  not  believe  that  I  have  taken  anything  out  of  the 
casket  ? 

Mr.  Y.  You  were  too  cowardly.  As  you  were  too  cowardly  to  tell 
your  wife  that  she  had  married  a  murderer. 

Mr.  X.  You  are  another  kind  of  man  than  I  —  whether  stronger  or 
weaker  —  I  know  not  —  more  criminal  or  not  —  does  not  concern  me. 
But  that  you  are  stupider,  that  is  certain,  for  you  were  stupid  when  you  wrote 
the  name  of  another  instead  of  begging  —  as  I  have  had  to  do;  you  were 
stupid,  when  you  went  over  there  and  stole  out  of  my  book  —  didn't  it  occur 
to  you  that  I  might  have  read  my  books?  —  You  were  stupid,  when  you 
thought  you  were  cleverer  than  I  and  could  entice  me  to  become  a  thief; 
you  were  stupid,  when  you  thought  that  it  would  bring  about  an  equilibrium 
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if  the  world  should  have  two  thieves  instead  of  one;  and  you  were  stupidest 
of  all,  when  you  imagined  I  had  built  up  my  life's  happiness  without  having 
laid  the  corner-stone  securely.  Go  off  and  write  anonymous  letters  to  my 
wife,  telling  her  that  her  husband  is  a  homicide  —  she  knew  that  before 
she  was  married! 

Are  you  ready  to  be  off,  now? 

Mr.  T.     May  I  go? 

Mr.  X.  You  must  go  now!  Immediately!  —  Your  things  will  follow. 
Out  with  you! 

SIMOOM 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 
Biskra,  Arabian  maiden. 
YoussEF,  her  lover. 
GuiMARD,  lieutenant  of  Zouaves. 

In  AlgierSy  in  our  day. 
SCENE 

An  Arabian  maraboufs  burial  chamber  with  a  sarcophagus  in  the  center 
on  the  ground.  Here  and  there,  prayer  rugs;  in  the  right  corner,  a  charnel 
house.  Door  in  the  background  with  curtains;  window-openings  in  the  back 
'wall.  Little  heaps  of  sand  here  and  there  on  the  ground;  an  aloe  that  has  been 
torn  up,  palm  leaves  and  alfa-grass  in  a  heap. 

(Biskra  enters,  the  hood  of  her  burnoose  drawn  over  her  face,  and  a 
guitar  on  her  back;  throws  herself  down  on  a  rug  and  says  a  prayer,  her  arms 
crossed  over  her  breast.) 

{Outside,  the  wind  blows). 

Biskra.     La  ilaha  ill  allah! 

Toussef  {enters  hurriedly).  The  simoom  is  coming.  Where  is  the 
Frenchman  ? 

Biskra.     He  will  be  here  in  a  minute. 

Toussef.     Why  did  you  not  strike  him  down  at  once  ? 

Biskra.  I  did  not,  because,  he  must  do  it  himself.  If  I  had  done  it, 
the  white  men  would  kill  our  whole  race,  for  they  know  that  I  was  the  guide, 
Ali,  although  they  do  not  know  that  I  am  the  maiden,  Biskra. 

Toussef.     He  must  do  it  himself?     How  shall  that  come  to  pass? 

Biskra.  You  do  not  know  that  the  simoom  parches  the  brains  of  the 
white  men  like  dates,  and  that  they  see  terrible  things,  which  makes  life  so 
hateful  to  them  that  they  rush  out  into  the  great  unknown. 
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Youssef.  I  have  heard  something  of  this  kind,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
last  engagement,  six  Frenchmen  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves  before 
they  reached  their  destination.  But  do  not  rely  on  the  simoom  today,  for 
snow  has  fallen  on  the  mountains,  and  in  half  an  hour  all  may  be  over.  — 
Biskra!     Can  you  still  hate? 

Biskra.  Can  I  hate  ?  —  My  hatred  is  boundless  as  the  desert,  burning 
as  the  sun  and  stronger  than  my  love.  Every  moment  of  enjoyment  which 
they  stole  from  me  when  they  killed  Ali,  has  gathered  like  the  poison  under 
the  tooth  of  the  viper,  and  what  the  simoom  can  not  do,  I  can  do. 

Youssef.  Well  said,  Biskra,  and  you  will  accomplish  it.  My  hatred 
has  withered  like  the  alfa-grass  in  autumn,  since  my  eyes  have  seen  you. 
Take  of  my  strength,  and  be  the  arrow  to  my  bow. 

Biskra.     Embrace  me,  Youssef!     Embrace  me! 

Youssef.  Not  here,  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  one;  not  now  —  later, 
afterward.     When  you  have  earned  your  reward! 

Biskra.     Proud  sheik,  proud  man! 

Youssef.  Yes  —  the  maiden  who  shall  bear  my  offspring  beneath  her 
heart  must  prove  herself  worthy  of  that  honor. 

Biskra.  I  —  no  other  —  will  bear  YoussePs  offspring.  I,  Biskra  — 
the  despised,  the  hideous,  but  the  strong. 

Youssef.  So  be  it!  Now,  I  go  down  to  sleep  beside  the  spring.  — 
Need  I  teach  you  the  secret  arts,  you  learned  from  the  great  marabout, 
Sidi-sheik,  and  have  practiced  in  the  markets  since  you  were  a  child? 

Biskra.  You  do  not  need  to.  —  I  know  all  the  secrets  necessary  to 
scare  a  cowardly  Frenchman  out  of  his  life;  the  coward  who  creeps  upon 
his  enemy  and  sends  his  lead  balls  in  advance  of  him.  I  know  everything 
—  even  to  ventriloquism.  And  what  my  arts  can  not  accomplish,  the  sun 
will,  for  the  sun  is  with  Youssef  and  Biskra. 

Youssef.  The  sun  is  the  moslem's  friend,  but  there  is  no  dependence 
to  be  placed  on  him:  you  may  bum  yourself,  girl.  Take  a  drink  of  w^ater, 
for  I  see  that  your  hands  shrivel  up  and  —  {has  taken  up  a  rug  and  novu  goes 
down  for  a  howl  of  water  which  he  hands  to  Biskra). 

Biskra  {puts  the  howl  to  her  lips)  —  and  my  eyes  begin  to  look  red  — 
my  lungs  to  grow  parched  —  I  hear — I  hear  —  you  see,  the  sand  is  even 
now  sifting  through  the  roof — and  the  strings  of  the  guitar  sing  —  the 
simoom  is  here!     But  the  Frenchman  is  not! 

Youssef.  Come  down  here,  Biskra,  and  let  the  Frenchman  die  by 
himself. 

Biskra.     First  hell  and  then  death!     Did  you  think  I  would  falter? 
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(Pours  the  water  out  on  a  heap  of  sand.)  I  will  water  the  sand,  then  revenge 
will  grow.  And  I  will  dry  up  my  heart.  Grow,  hate!  Burn,  sun!  Suffo- 
cate, wind ! 

Toussej.  Hale  to  thee,  Ibn  Youssefs  mother,  for  thou  wilt  bear 
Youssefs  son,  the  revenger!     Hale! 

(The  wind  increases;  the  curtain  before  the  door  blows  in;  the  room  is 
illuminated  by  a  red  glow  whichy  during  the  followingy  changes  to  yipllow.) 

Biskra.     The  Frenchman  is  coming,  and  —  the  simoom  is  here!  — Go! 

Toussef.  In  half  an  hour,  you  will  see  me  again.  There  is  your  hour- 
glass. {Points  to  a  sand  heap.)  The  sky  measures  time  even  for  the  hell 
of  the  unbelievers. 

(GuiMARD  enterSy  paUy  staggering  and  confused;  he  speaks  in  a  half 
whisper.) 

Guimard.  The  simoom  is  here!  —  Where  do  you  think  my  comrades 
have  gone  ? 

Biskra.     I  led  your  comrades  westward  toward  the  east. 

Guimard.  Westward  toward  —  the  east.  —  Let  me  see.  —  Yes,  that's 
right,  in  the  east  and  —  westward.  —  Let  me  sit  down  on  a  chair  and  give 
me  some  water. 

Biskra  (leads  Guimard  to  a  sand  heapy  makes  him  lie  down  on  the 
ground  with  his  head  on  the  sand  heap).     Are  you  comfortably  seated  ? 

Guimard  (looks  at  her).  I  am  seated  a  little  crooked.  Put  something 
under  my  head. 

Biskra  (arranges  the  sand  under  his  head).  There,  now  you  have  a 
cushion  under  your  head. 

Guimard.  My  head?  My  feet  are  certainly  there!  —  Aren't  my  feet 
there? 

Biskra.     Certainly  they  are. 

Guimard.  I  thought  so.  —  Well,  now  give  me  a  foot-stool  under  — 
my  head. 

Biskra  (drags  up  the  aloe  and  puts  it  under  Guimard's  knees).  There, 
there's  a  foot-stool  for  you. 

Guimard.     And  then,  water!  —  Water! 

Biskra  (takes  up  the  empty  bowly  fills  it  with  sand  and  hands  it  to  Guim- 
ard).    Drink,  while  it  is  cold. 

Guimard  (sips  from  the  howl).  It  is  cold  —  but  it  doesn't  quench  my 
thirst.  —  I  can  not  drink  —  I  loathe  water  —  take  it  away. 

Biskra.     That  is  that  dog  that  bit  you. 

Guimard,     What  dog?     1  have  never  been  bitten  by  a  dog. 
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Biskra.  The  simoom  has  made  your  memory  shrivel  up,  —  beware 
of  the  delusions  of  the  simoom!  Don't  you  remember  the  mad  greyhound 
that  bit  you  on  the  next  to  the  last  hunt  in  Bab-el-Qued  ? 

Guimard.  On  the  hunt  in  Bab-el-Qued?  Yes,  that's  right!  —  Was 
it  beaver-colored  ?  — 

Biskra,  A  bitch?  Yes!  There,  you  see!  And  she  bit  you  in  the 
calf  of  your  leg.     Don't  you  feel  how  the  wound  stings  ? 

Guimard  (feels  for  the  calf  of  his  legy  sticks  himself  on  the  aloe).  Yes,  I 
feel  it.  —  Water!    Water! 

Biskra  (hands  him  the  bowl  of  sand).     Drink,  drink! 

Guimard.  No,  I  can  not!  Holy  Virgin,  Mother  of  God!  —  I  have 
hydrophobia  ! 

Biskra.  Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  will  cure  you  and  drive  out  the  demon 
by  the  power  of  music.     Listen! 

Guimard  (screams).  Ali!  Ali!  Not  music!  I  can't  bear  it!  And 
what  sort  of  use  can  it  be  to  me? 

Biskra.  Music  tames  the  malevolent  spirit  of  the  snake,  do  you  not 
believe  that  it  can  rule  the  spirit  of  a  mad  dog?  Listen!  (Sings  to  the 
guitar.)     Biskra-Biskra,  Biskra-Biskra,  Biskra-Biskra.    Simoom!   Simoom  ! 

Youssef  (from  below).     Simoom!     Simoom! 

Guimard.     What  are  you  singing?     Ali! 

Biskra.  Was  I  singing?  Look  at  me,  I  shall  put  a  palm-leaf  in  my 
mouth.  (Takes  a  palm-branch  between  her  teeth.  Song  from  above.) 
Biskra-Biskra,  Biskra-Biskra,  Biskra-Biskra. 

Youssef  (from  below).     Simoom!     Simoom! 

Guimard.     What  hellish  delusion  is  this? 

Biskra.     Now  I  shall  sing. 

Biskra  and  Youssef  (together).  Biskra-Biskra,  Biskra-Biskra,  Biskra- 
Biskra!     Simoom! 

Guimard  (springs  up).  Who  are  you,  you  devil,  who  sing  with  two 
voices  ?    Are  you  a  man  or  a  woman  ?    Or  both  ? 

Biskra.  I  am  Ali,  the  guide.  You  do  not  recognize  me,  because  your 
senses  are  bewildered;  but  if  you  wish  to  escape  from  your  delusions  of  eye 
and  mind,  believe  me,  believe  what  I  say,  and  do  what  I  command. 

Guimard.  You  do  not  need  to  ask  me  to  believe,  for  I  see  that  every- 
thing is  just  as  you  say  it  is. 

Biskra.     Now  you  see,  idolater. 

Guimard.     Idolater  ? 

Biskra.    Yes!     Take  out  the  idol  that  you  carry  on  your   breast! 
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(GuiMARD  pulls  out  a  medallion.) 

Biskra,  Tread  it  under  foot  and  call  on  God,  the  only  true  God,  the 
merciful,  the  compassionate. 

Guimard  {hesitating).     Saint  Edward,  my  patron  saint! 

Biskra.     Can  he  protect  you?     Can  he? 

Guimard.     No,  he  can  not!  —  {Aroused.)     Yes,  he  can! 

Biskra.  We  will  see.  {Opens  the  door^  the  curtain  blows  and  the  grass 
stirs). 

Guimard  {holds  his  hand  over  his  mouth).     Shut  the  door! 

Biskra.     Down  with  your  idol! 

Guimard.     No,  I  can  not. 

Biskra.  Look,  the  simoom  does  not  touch  a  hair  of  my  head,  but  you, 
unbeliever,  it  kills!     Down  with  your  idol! 

Guimard  {throws  the  medallion  on  the  ground).     Water!     I  am  dying! 

Biskra.     Pray  to  the  only  true  God,  the  merciful,  the  compassionate! 

Guimard.     How  shall  I  pray  ? 

Biskra.     Say  the  words  after  me. 

Guimard.     Speak ! 

Biskra.  God  is  the  only  true  God,  there  is  no  other  God  but  him,  the 
merciful,  the  compassionate! 

Guimard.  *  God  is  the  only  true  God,  there  is  no  other  God  but  him, 
the  merciful,  the  compassionate! ' 

Biskra.     Lie  down  on  the  ground. 

(Guimard  lies  down  reluctantly.) 

Biskra.    What  do  you  hear? 

Guimard.     I  hear  a  spring  gurgling. 

Biskra.  Now  you  see!  God  is  the  only  true  God,  and  there  is  no  other 
God  but  him,  the  merciful,  the  compassionate!  —  What  do  you  see? 

Guimard.  I  see  a  stream  gurgling  —  I  hear  a  lamp  shining  —  in  a 
window  with  green  shutters,  —  on  a  white  street  .  .  . 

Biskra.     Who  sits  at  the  window? 

Guimard.     My  wife  —  Elise. 

Biskra.  Who  stands  behind  the  curtain  and  puts  his  arm  around  her 
neck  ?  — 

Guimard.     That  is  my  son  —  George. 

Biskra.     How  old  is  your  son? 

Guimard.     Four  years,  on  Saint  Nicholas  day. 

Biskra.  And  he  can  already  stand  behind  the  curtain  and  put  his  arm 
around  the  neck  of  another  man's  wife  ? 
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Guimard.     He  can  not  —  but  it  is  he! 

Biskra.     Four  years  old,  with  a  blond  moustache! 

Guimard.  A  blond  moustache,  did  you  say?  —  Oh,  that  is  —  Julius, 
my  friend. 

Biskra.  And  he  stands  behind  the  curtain  and  puts  his  arm  around 
your  wife's  neck! 

Guimard.     Oh,  the  devil! 

Biskra.     Do  you  see  your  son? 

Guimard.     No,  I  no  longer  see  him. 

Biskra  (imitates  the  ringing  of  bells  on  her  guitar).  What  do  you  see 
now? 

Guimard.     I  see  the  ringing  of  bells  —  and  I  feel  the  taste  of  a  corpse 

—  it  smells  in  my  mouth  like  rancid  butter  —  ugh!  .  .  . 

Biskra.  Don't  you  hear  the  deacons  singing,  as  they  carry  the  body 
of  a  child  to  the  grave  ? 

Guimard.     Wait!  —  I  cannot  hear  it  —  (dejectedly)  but  if  you  wish  it? 

—  There  —  now  I  hear  it. 

Biskra.  Do  you  see  the  wreath  on  the  coffin,  they  are  carrying  between 
them  ? 

Guimard.     Yes  .  .  . 

Biskra.  There  is  a  violet  ribbon  on  it  —  and  on  the  ribbon  is  printed 
in  silver  —  "  Farewell,  my  beloved  George!  —  Thy  Father." 

Guimard.  Yes,  there  it  is!  —  (Weeps.)  My  George!  George!  My 
beloved  child!  —  Elise,  my  wife,  comfort  me!  —  Help  me!  (Feels  around 
him.)  Where  are  you?  Elise!  Have  you  left  me?  Answer!  Speak  the 
name  of  your  beloved! 

A  voice  (from  the  roof).     Julius!  Julius! 

Guimard.  Julius.  —  My  name,  yes  —  what  is  my  name?  —  Charles 
is  my  name.  —  And  she  calls  Julius.  —  Elise  —  dear  wife  —  answer  me, 
for  your  spirit  is  here,  —  I  feel  it  —  and  you  solemnly  promised  me  never 
to  love  any  one  else  .  .  . 

(The  voice  laughs.) 

Guimard.     Who  laughs? 

Biskra.     Elise!     Your  wife! 

Guimard.  Kill  me!  —  I  do  not  want  to  live  any  longer.  I  loathe  life 
as  I  do  sauerkraut  in  Saint-Doux  —  do  you  know,  what  Saint-Doux  is? 
Pig's  fat.  (Spits.)  I  have  no  spittle  —  Water!  Water!  If  you  don't 
give  it  to  me,  I  shall  bite  you. 

(Full  fury  of  the  storm  without.) 
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Biskra  (keeps  her  mouth  closed  and  coughs).  Now,  you  are  dying, 
Frenchman !  Write  your  last  will,  while  there  is  yet  time.  —  Where  is 
your  note-book  ? 

Guimard  {pulls  out  a  note-book  and  pen).     What  shall  I  write? 

Biskra.  A  man  thinks  of  his  wife  when  he  is  dying  —  and  of  his 
children. 

Guimard  (writes).    *  Elise  —  I  curse  you!    Simoom  —  I  am  dying  .  .  .' 

Biskra.     Now  sign  it,  or  it  will  be  worth  nothing. 

Guimard.     How  shall  I  sign  it? 

Biskra.    Write:  '  La  ilaha  ill  allah! ' 

Guimard  (writes).     It  is  written.     May  I  die  now? 

Biskra.  Now  you  may  die,  a  cowardly  soldier,  who  has  deserted  his 
comrades.  —  And  you  shall  have  a  beautiful  funeral,  jackals  shall  sing  your 
body  to  its  grave.  (Beats  the  attack  on  the  guitar.)  Do  you  hear  the  drums 
calling  —  to  the  attack  —  the  unbelievers,  who  have  the  simoom  and  the 
sun  with  them,  push  forward  —  out  of  their  ambush  —  (Strikes  her  guitar.) 
The  shots  fall  along  the  whole  line  —  the  French  are  not  able  to  load  again 
—  the  Arabs  send  scattered  shots  —  the  French  flee!  .  .  . 

Guimard  (starts  up).     The  French  do  not  flee! 

Biskra  (blows  the  retreat  on  a  flute  which  she  has  drawn  forth).  The 
French  flee  when  the  retreat  is  blown. 

Guimard.  They  retreat  —  it  is  the  retreat  —  and  I  am  here  —  (Tears 
off  his  epaulettes.)     I  am  dead.     (Falls  to  the  ground.) 

Biskra.  Yes,  you  are  dead.  —  You  do  not  know  it,  but  you  have  been 
dead  a  long  time.  —  (Goes  to  the  charnel  house^  takes  out  a  skull.) 

Guimard.     Am  I  dead?     (Clutches  his  face.) 

Biskra.  A  long  time!  A  long  time!  —  See  yourself  in  this  mirror. 
(Shows  him  the  skull.) 

Guimard.     Ah!  That  is  I. 

Biskra.  Don't  you  see  your  prominent  cheek-bones  —  don't  you  see 
how  the  vultures  have  eaten  out  your  eyes  —  don't  you  recognize  the  hole 
made  when  you  had  that  double-tooth  drawn  on  the  right  side  —  don't  you 
see  the  dimple  in  your  chin  where  your  little  pointed  beard  grew  that  your 
Elise  loved  to  stroke  —  don't  you  see  where  your  ear  was,  the  ear  that  your 
George  used  to  kiss  in  the  morning  at  breakfast  —  don't  you  see  where 
the  axe  was  applied  to  your  neck  —  when  the  hangman  beheaded  the 
deserter!  .  .  . 

(Guimard,  who  has  looked  and  listened  with  horror,  falls  down  dead.) 

Biskra  (who  has  been  on  her  knees,  rises  after  she  has  examined  his 
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pulse.  Sings).  Simoom!  Simoom!  (Opens  the  door^  the  draperies  flutter, 
she  holds  her  hand  CFuer  her  mouth  and  falls  over  backward.)     IToussef! 

(Toussef  comes  up  from  below.) 

Toussef  (examines  Guimardy  looks  for  Biskra).  Biskra!  (jSees  Bisku^ 
lifts  her  up  in  his  arms.)     Are  you  alive? 

Biskra.     Is  the  Frenchman  dead? 

Toussef.     If  he  is  not,  he  soon  will  be.     Simoom!     Simoom! 

Biskra.     Then  I  live.     But  give  me  water. 

Toussef  (carries  her  to  the  steps).     Here!  —  Now,  Youssef  is  thine! 

Biskra.  And  Biskra  will  be  the  mother  of  thy  son!  Youssef,  great 
Youssef! 

Toussef.     Strong  Biskra!     Stronger  than  the  simoom! 


DEBIT  AND  CREDIT 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS: 

Mr.  Axel,   Doctor  and  African  traveller. 

Mr.  Ture,  his  brother^  a  gardener. 

Mr.  Ture^s  wife. 

Miss  Cecilia. 

Miss  Cecilia^s  betrothed. 

LiNDGREN,  Doctor,  formerly  a  teacher. 

Miss  Mary. 

A  gentleman  of  the  court. 

A  waiter. 

SCENE 

A  beautifully  furnished  room  in  a  hotel.      Doors  left  and  right. 

(TuRE  and  his  wife.) 

Ture.     Pretty  fine  room,  this!     But  it's  a  fine  man,  too,  who  lives  here. 

The  wife.  Yes,  I  suppose  so!  To  be  sure,  IVe  never  seen  your 
brother,  but  I've  heard  of  him  often  enough  to  make  up  for  it. 

Ture.  Jabber  away!  My  brother,  the  doctor,  has  travelled  halfway 
through  Africa,  and  it  isn't  every  one  who  will  follow  his  footsteps,— 
though  he  may  have  drunk  such  a  lot  of  toddy  when  he  was  young  ,  .  . 

The  wife.  Your  brother,  the  doctor,  indeed!  After  all  he  is  nothing 
but  an  M.  A.  .  .  . 
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Tur€,     No  ma'am,  he  is  Doctor  of  Philosophy! 

The  wife.  Well,  what  is  that  but  an  M.  A.  1  And  my  brother  at  the 
school  at  Aby  is  that  too. 

Ture.  Your  brother  is  a  very  good  man,  but  he  is  only  a  teacher  in  a 
public  school,  and  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and 
that  much  I  can  say  without  boasting. 

The  wife.  Well,  he  may  be  whatever  he  likes,  and  be  called  whatever 
you  like,  at  all  events,  he  has  cost  us  something. 

Ture.     Yes,  he  has  cost  us  something,  but  he  has  also  given  us  pleasure. 

The  wife.  Fine  pleasure!  When  we  had  to  leave  house  and  home  on 
his  account. 

Ture.  That's  true  enough,  but  we  don't  know  whether  his  delay  in 
the  discharge  of  the  loan,  wasn't  caused  by  something  he  couldn't  help. 
Probably  it's  not  so  easy  to  send  money  orders  out  of  darkest  Africa. 

The  wife.  His  having  any  excuse  or  not  doesn't  help  matters.  Is  he 
going  to  do  anything  for  us  now?     It's  no  more  than  his  duty! 

Ture.  We  shall  see!  We  shall  see!  —  In  any  case,  have  you  heard 
that  he  has  gotten  four  orders? 

The  wife.  Yes,  but  how  does  that  help  us?  I  believe  they'll  only 
make  him  that  much  haughtier.  No  sir,  I  sha'n't  forget  so  soon,  how  the 
sheriff  came  with  those  papers  —  and  brought  people  with  him  as  witnesses 
—  and  then  — the  auction  — when  all  the  neighbors  came  in  and  fumbled 
around  in  our  things.     Do  you  know,  Ture,  what  grieved  me  the  most? 

Ture.     The  black  .  .  . 

The  wife.  Yes,  my  black  silk  dress  that  my  sister-in-law  bought  in 
at  fifteen  kronen.     Fifteen  kronen! 

Ture.     Just  wait!    Wait!    We'll  be  able  to  buy  a  new  silk  dress  .  .  . 

The  wife  (weeps).  Yes,  but  never  the  same  one  —  the  one  my  sister- 
in-law  bought  in. 

Ture.  Then  we  can  buy  another.  —  Look  here,  see  what  a  fine  hat 
this  is.     It  must  be  a  gentleman  of  the  court  who  is  in  there  with  Axel. 

The  wife.    What  do  I  care  if  it  is? 

Ture.  Oh,  don't  you  think  it's  rather  nice,  that  some  one  who  bears 
the  same  name  as  you  and  I,  is  thought  so  much  of  that  he  is  visited  by 
friends  of  the  king?  I  remember  that  you  rejoiced  for  two  weeks  when  your 
brother,  the  teacher,  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  bishop's. 

The  wife.     I  don't  remember  it. 

Ture.     Oh,  no,  of  course  not! 

The  wife.     But  I  remember  the  fourteenth  of  March,  when,  on  his 
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account,  we  had  to  leave  the  farm  we  had  leased,  —  and  we  had  been 
married  two  years  and  had  a  child  in  our  arms  —  oh  dear!  —  And  then, 
the  arrival  of  the  steamboat  with  all  its  passengers,  just  as  we  were  moving 
out,  ril  not  forget  that  for  all  the  three-cornered  hats  in  the  world.  And 
anyhow,  what  attention  do  you  think  a  gentleman  of  the  court  will  pay  to  a 
gardener  and  his  wife,  who  have  been  ejected? 

Ture.  Look  at  this!  What  is  this?  Do  you  see  these  orders,  his!  — 
Look  at  this  one!  {He  takes  an  order  out  of  the  case  on  the  writing-table, 
lays  it  in  his  hand  and  strokes  it  gently.) 

The  wife.     Such  trash! 

Ture.  Don't  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  orders,  we  never  know  where 
we  may  be  ourselves  some  day.  The  gardener  at  Staringe  was  made  a 
director  and  knight  today. 

The  wife.     What  good  does  that  do  us  ? 

Ture.  It  doesn't  do  us  any  good,  that's  quite  true,  but  this  order  here 
(points  to  the  order)  may  be  instrumental  in  some  way  or  other  in  helping 
us  to  a  position.  —  In  the  meantime,  I  think  this  waiting  begins  to  be  rather 
long,  so  we  might  as  well  make  ourselves  at  home  here.  Come,  I  will  help 
you  take  your  cloak  off.     Come! 

The  wife  (after  slight  resistance).  Are  you  so  sure  that  we  shall  be 
welcome  ?     I  have  a  feeling  that  we  won't  grow  old  in  this  house. 

Ture.  Oho!  And  I  expect  to  get  a  good  dinner  here,  if  I  know  Axel. 
If  he  only  knew  that  we  are  here,  he  —  But,  wait  a  minute!  (He  presses 
a  bell  on  the  table;  a  waiter  comes  in.)  What  will  you  have?  Some  bread 
and  butter,  perhaps  ?  (To  the  waiter.)  Give  us  some  sandwiches  and  beer. 
—  Wait  a  minute!  A  pearl  for  me  —  fine  brandy!  We  have  to  take  care 
of  ourselves,  you  see! 

(Axel  and  the  gentleman  of  the  court  enter.) 

Axel  (to  the  gentleman  of  the  court).     At  five  o'clock,  then,  in  frock  coat. 

The  gentleman.     And  orders. 

Axel.     Is  that  necessary? 

The  gentleman.  Absolutely  necessary,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
courteous, and  you  surely  would  not  be  that  to  any  one,  since  you  are  a 
democrat.     Farewell,  Doctor! 

Axel.     Farewell! 

(The  gentleman  bows  slightly  to  TuRE  and  his  wife  as  he  passes  them; 
but  his  greeting  is  not  returned.) 

Axel.  Hello!  You  there,  old  fellow!  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have 
seen  each  other!  —  And  this  is  your  wife!    Welcome!    Welcome! 
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Ture.  Thank  you,  brother!  And  welcome  yourself  after  your  long 
journey! 

Axel.  Yes,  it  was  something  of  a  journey  — .  You  have  read  all  about 
it  in  the  newspapers,  I  suppose  .  .  . 

Ture.  Yes  indeed,  I  have  read  everything!  (Pause.)  Father  sent 
you  his  greetings. 

Axel.     Did  he?     Is  he  still  angry  at  me? 

Ture.  You  know  the  old  man  and  how  he  is.  If  you  had  not  been 
vi^ith  this  expedition,  he  would  have  considered  it  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.     But  because  you  were  with  it,  it  is  all  humbug. 

AxeL  Then  he  hasn't  changed  at  all.  Because  I  am  his  son,  nothing 
that  I  undertake  amounts  to  anything.  At  least  there  is  no  self-love  in  that. 
Well,  that's  the  way  with  some  people!  —  But  what  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself  all  this  time? 

Ture.     Not  much !     That  old  loan  .  .  . 

AxeL     Yes,  that's  true!     Well,  what  about  it? 

Ture.     There's  this  about  it,  I  had  to  pay  it. 

AxeL  That's  really  very  vexatious.  But  we'll  arrange  that  matter  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

(The  waiter  enters  with  the  things  ordered.) 

AxeL     What  is  that? 

Ture.     Oh,  I,  I  took  the  Hberty  of  ordering  some  bread  and  butter  .  .  . 

AxeL  That  was  wise!  But  we  ought  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with 
my  sister-in-law,  since  I  could  not  be  with  you  at  the  wedding. 

Ture.  No  thank  you,  not  for  us!  Not  in  the  forenoon.  Thank  you 
very  much! 

Axel  (nods  to  the  waiter^  he  goes  out).  I  ought  really  to  invite  you  to 
dine  with  me,  but  I  am  going  out  to  dine  myself.     Can  you  guess  where? 

Ture.     You  are  not  going  to  the  castle,  are  you? 

Axel.     Just  there.     I  am  to  dine  with  the  prince  himself. 

Ture.     God  bless  us!  — What  do  you  say  to  that,  Anna? 

(^he  wife  squirms  around  uneasily  on  her  chair^  and  is  unable  to  answer.) 

Axel.  The  old  man  will  surely  become  a  republican  when  he  hears 
that  his  royal  majesty  is  willing  to  associate  with  me. 

Ture.  Listen,  Axel.  Pardon  me,  if  I  mention  a  subject  that  is  very 
unpleasant,  but  of  which  we  must  speak. 

AxeL     I  suppose  it's  that  accursed  loan? 

Ture.  Yes,  but  not  only  that.  To  be  brief  —  we  have  had  to  have  a 
forced  sale  on  your  account,  and  are  hard  up. 
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Axel.    So  you  had  a  scene,  too.     But  why  didn't  you  renew  the  loan? 

Ture.  Oh,  that's  easy  for  you  to  say.  Where  was  I  to  find  any  one 
to  go  my  security  when  you  were  away? 

Axel.    You  might  have  gone  to  my  friends. 

Ture,  I  did  go  to  them.  And  the  result  was  what  it  was.  Can  you 
help  us  now? 

Axel.  How  can  I  help  you  now?  Now,  when  all  my  creditors  are 
harassing  me?  How  can  I  begin  to  borrow,  now,  when  all  my  friends  are 
on  the  point  of  procuring  a  position  for  me?  There  is  no  worse  recom- 
mendation than  borrowing.  Just  wait  a  little  while  and  matters  will  arrange 
themselves. 

Ture.  Do  you  think  we  can  wait  without  being  utterly  ruined?  Right 
now  is  the  time  to  begin  gardening;  the  digging  and  sowing  must  be  done 
now,  if  anything  is  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  earth  in  good  season.  Can't  you 
find  a  position  for  us? 

Axel.     Where  shall  I  find  the  garden? 

Ture.     At  your  friends'. 

Axel.  My  friends  have  no  gardens.  Don't  get  in  my  way  when  I  am 
trying  to  save  myself.     When  I  am  saved,  I  will  save  you. 

Ture  (to  his  wife).     He  will  not  help  us,  Anna. 

Axel.  I  cannot  —  not  now.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  I,  I  who 
am  seeking  a  position  for  myself,  should  seek  one  for  some  one  else  too? 
What  will  people  say  to  that  ?  There,  you  see,  now  we  are  getting  not  only 
him,  but  his  whole  family  on  our  shoulders.     And  then  they  will  let  me  fall. 

Ture  (looks  at  the  clocky  then  at  his  wife).     Well,  we  must  be  going. 

Axel.    Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry? 

Ture.    We  want  to  take  our  child  to  the  doctor. 

Axel.     Good  God,  you  have  a  child? 

The  wife.  Yes,  we  have  a  child.  A  sick  child,  that  took  sick  because 
we  had  to  move  into  the  kitchen  while  the  auction  was  being  held. 

Axel.  And  this,  on  my  account  ?  I  shall  go  crazy  over  all  this.  For 
my  sake!  That  I  might  become  a  celebrated  man!  What  can  I  do  for 
you?  But  would  I  have  been  any  better  off,  if  I  had  remained  at  home? 
Worse,  for  then  I  should  still  be  a  poor  school  teacher,  who,  most  certainly, 
would  be  of  less  use  to  you  than  I  am  now.  Listen!  Go  to  the  doctor  and 
come  back  again  in  a  little  while,  and  I  shall  then  have  thought  of  something 
for  you. 

Ture  (to  his  wife).     You  see,  he  is  going  to  help  us. 

The  wife.     He  must  be  able  to. 
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Ture.     He  is  able  to  do  what  he  will! 

Axel.  But  don't  depend  too  much  on  my  help,  for  then  the  last  state 
may  be  worse  than  the  first.  —  Oh,  good  God,  that  you  should  have  a  sick 
child  too!    And  for  my  sake!  — 

Ture.     Oh,  it  isn't  so  bad  as  it  sounds. 

The  wife.    That's  the  way  you  talk,  you  who  understand  nothing  .  .  . 

Ture.     Farewell,  then,  for  a  little  while,  Axel. 

(LiNDGREN  appears  in  the  doorway.) 

The  wife.     Say,  he  didn't  introduce  us  to  the  gentleman  from  the  castle. 

Ture.     Don't  talk  nonsense.     Why  should  he  ? 

(They  go  out.) 

(LiNDGREN  enters.  He  is  rather  poorly  clad  and  looks  besotted,  unshaven 
and  only  half  awake.) 

(Axel  starts  back  at  Lindgren^s  entrance.) 

Lindgren.     Don't  you  recognize  me? 

Axel.     Yes,  now  I  do;  but  you  have  changed  so. 

Lindgren.     You  think  so  ? 

Axel.  Yes,  I  think  so,  and  I  am  astonished  that  three  years  could 
make  so  much  .  .  . 

Lindgren.  Three  years  may  be  a  long  time!  —  Aren't  you  going  to 
ask  me  to  sit  down  ? 

Axel.    Certainly,  but  I  am  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry. 
Lindgren.     You  were  always  in  a  hurry.     {Sits  down.) 
(Pause.) 

Axel.     Say  something  unpleasant. 

Lindgren.     It's  coming!     It's  coming!     (Wipes  bis  glasses.) 
(Pause.) 

Axel.     How  much  do  you  want? 
Lindgren.    Three  hundred  and  fifty. 
Axel.     I  haven't  it  and  can't  get  it. 

Lindgren.  Oh  yes,  you  have!  —  Pardon  me  if  I  take  a  tear-drop.  (He 
pours  out  a  glass  of  brandy.) 

Axel.    Will  you  do  me  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  glass  of  wine  instead? 
Lindgren.     No,  why? 

Axel.  Well,  it  looks  badly  for  you  to  take  your  brandy  straight  that 
way. 

Lindgren.     How  elegant  you  have  become! 
Axel.     It  hurts  my  prestige,  my  credit. 

Lindgren.  If  you  have  credit,  then  you  can  help  me  up,  after  having 
pulled  me  down. 
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Axel,     That  means  that  you  demand  help! 

Lindgren.     I  only  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  I  am  one  of  your  sacrifices. 

Axel,  Then  I  beg  you,  by  the  gratitude  I  owe  you,  to  be  allowed  to 
remind  you:  that  you  helped  me  with  my  examinations  at  the  university, 
at  a  time  when  you  had  the  money;  that  you  had  my  thesis  printed   .  .  . 

Lindgren,  That  I  taught  you  the  method  of  study  which  w^as  to  be 
the  determining  factor  in  your  scientific  career;  that  I  who  was,  at  that  time, 
a  person  of  orderly  habits,  worked  advantageously  on  your  careless  nature: 
that,  to  be  brief,  I  made  something  of  you;  and  that,  later,  when  I  sought 
for  the  subsidy  for  the  expedition,  you  came  in  my  way  and  took  it  from  me. 

Axel.  Received  it.  Because  I  was  regarded  as  the  man  adapted  to 
the  undertaking  and  you  were  not. 

Lindgren.  And  then  it  was  all  up  with  me.  One  is  lifted  up,  and 
another  is  cast  down!  —  Do  you  think  that  was  acting  kindly  toward  me: 

Axel.  It  was  ungrateful,  as  people  say,  but  the  great  deed  was  accom- 
plished, science  was  enriched,  the  honor  of  the  Fatherland  was  increased, 
and  new  lands  were  opened  up  for  the  needs  of  coming  generations. 

Lindgren.  Hello!  —  You  have  been  practicing  eloquence!  —  Do  you 
know  how  unpleasant  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  being  used  up 
and  thrown  away? 

Axel.  I  imagine  it  must  be  just  as  unpleasant  as  to  be  the  black 
ingrate,  and  I  congratulate  you  that  you  are  not  in  my  false  position.  — 
Let  us  go  back  to  existing  conditions.  —  What  can  I  do  for  you.? 

Lindgren.     What  do  you  think? 

Axel.     At  this  moment,  nothing  ! 

Lindgren.  And  the  next  moment,  you  will  be  gone  again.  And  then 
ril  never  get  a  chance  to  see  you  again. 

(Pours  out  another  glass  of  brandy.) 

Axel.  *  Do  me  the  kindness  not  to  empty  the  brandy  bottle,  so  that  the 
servants  may  not  be  suspicious  of  me. 

Lindgren.     For  shame! 

Axel.  Do  you  think  it  is  pleasant  for  me  to  have  to  reprove  you  here: 
Do  you  think  so? 

Lindgren.  Look  here!  Will  you  get  me  a  ticket  to  the  castle  this 
evening? 

Axel.  It  pains  me  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  I  think  you  would  not  be 
allowed  to  enter. 

Lindgren.     Because  ... 

Axel.     You  are  drunk! 
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Lindgren,  Thank  you,  old  friend !  —  Will  you  let  me  see  your  botanical 
collections  ? 

Axel.  No!  I  am  going  to  arrange  them  myself  for  the  benefit  of  the 
academy. 

Lindgren,     Your  ethnographic  collections,  then  ? 

AxeL     No,  they  don't  belong  to  me. 

Lindgren,     Then  will  you  —  give  me  twenty-five  kronen? 

Axel,     I  can't  give  you  more  than  ten,  as  I  possess  but  twenty,  myself. 

Lindgren,     Oh,  the  devil! 

Axel,  This  is  the  position  of  the  man  you  envy!  Do  you  think  there 
is  any  one  with  whom  I  can  enjoy  myself  ?  None  !  For  those  who  are 
below  me  hate  the  man  who  has  gone  up,  and  those  who  are  above,  fear  the 
man  who  has  come  from  below. 

Lindgren,     Yes,  you  are  most  unfortunate!  .  .  . 

Axel,  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  after  what  I  have  gone  through  in  the  last 
half  hour,  I  should  be  willing  to  change  places  with  you.  How  at  ease  and 
unapproachable  is  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose;  how  interesting  is  the 
insignificant  man,  the  man  who  has  been  misunderstood  and  passed  by, 
how  he  awakens  our  sympathies!  You  have  only  to  stretch  forth  your  hand 
to  get  a  nickel;  you  have  only  to  offer  your  arm  and  you  have  a  friend  to 
hook  theirs  into  it;  and  what  a  powerful  party  your  kindred  spirits  make  I 
Enviable  person,  who  know  not  your  own  good  fortune! 

Lindgren,  You  are  of  the  opinion,  then,  that  I  am  so  far  down,  and 
you,  so  high  up.  —  Look  here,  perhaps  you  haven't  happened  to  read  this 
newspaper.^     {Pulls  out  a  newspaper.) 

Axel.     No,  and  I  don't  wish  to  read  it. 

Lindgren,     And  yet  you  should  read  it,  for  your  own  good. 

Axel.  I  certainly  shall  not  do  so,  not  even  to  give  you  pleasure.  You 
say:  come  here  and  I  will  spit  on  you,  and  are  naive  enough  to  demand  that 
I  should  really  come.  —  Do  you  know:  I  have  this  moment  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  if  I  should  meet  you  in  a  bamboo  jungle,  I  should,  without 
fail,  stretch  you  out  with  my  breech-loader. 

Lindgren.     I  believe  it  of  you,  you  beast  of  prey! 

Axel.  It  is  best  never  to  settle  up  accounts  with  friends  or  with  people 
with  whom  you  have  lived  intimately,  for  you  never  know  who  has  the  most 
figures  on  the  debit  side.  But  if  you  will  bring  your  account  to  me,  I  will 
examine  it.  —  Do  you  think  I  wouldn't  have  seen  before  long,  that  behind 
your  benevolence,  lay  an  unconscious  desire  to  make  of  me  the  strong  arm 
you  lacked,  which  should  accomplish  for  you  what  you  could  not  for  your- 
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self?  For  I  possessed  the  inventive  faculty  and  initiative,  while  you  pos- 
sessed only  money  and  a  university  education.  I  can  congratulate  myself 
that  you  did  not  eat  me,  and  I  am  excusable  for  having  eaten  you,  since  I 
had  no  other  choice  than  to  eat  or  be  eaten. 

Lindgren,     Beast  of  prey! 

Axel.  Rodent,  that  could  not  rise  to  be  the  beast  of  prey,  —  you  would 
so  gladly  have  been!  At  this  moment,  you  do  not  wish  yourself  up  with 
me,  so  much  as  you  wish  me  down  with  you.  If  you  have  anything  more 
of  importance  to  add,  hurry  up  with  it;  I  am  expecting  a  guest. 

Lindgren,     Your  fiancee? 

Axel,     So  you  have  sniffed  that  out  too! 

Lindgren.  Yes,  of  course!  And  I  know  what  Mary,  the  girl  you 
deserted,  thinks  and  says;  and  I  know  how  things  have  gone  with  your 
brother  and  his  wife  .  .  . 

Axel,     Do  you  know  my  future  fiancee?    I  am  not  yet  engaged. 

Lindgren.     No,  but  I  know  the  man  to  whom  she  is  engaged. 

Axel.    What  do  you  mean? 

Lindgren.  That  she  has  been  going  ¥nth  another  man  all  this  time  — 
Oh,  you  didn't  know  it,  then  ? 

Axel  (listens  for  a  sound  in  the  halt).  Yes,  I  knew  it,  but  I  thought 
she  had  broken  with  him.  —  See  here,  won't  you  come  back  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour?    In  the  meantime  Til  try  to  arrange  your  matter  in  some  way. 

Lindgren.     Is  that  a  nice  way  of  showing  me  out? 

Axel.  No!  It  is  an  effort  to  discharge  an  obligation.  In  solemn 
earnest! 

Lindgren.  Then  Til  go,  and  come  back  again.  —  Goodby  for  a 
while  .  .  . 

(The  waiter  enters.) 

The  waiter.    A  gentleman  begs  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  you,  Doctor. 

Axel.     Let  him  come  in. 

(The  waiter  goes  outy  leaving  the  door  open.) 

(Cecilia's  betrothed  enters.     He  is  dressed  in  black  with  the  blue  bands.) 

Lindgren  (observing  him  carefully).  Goodby,  Axel!  —  Good  luck  to 
you!     (Goes  out.) 

Axel,     Goodby! 

(Cecilia's  betrothed ^  emharrassed.) 

Axel.     Whom  have  I  the  honor  .  .  . 

Cecilia's  betrothed.  My  name  is  not  a  distinguished  name  like  yours, 
and  my  errand  is  an  affair  of  the  heart  .  .  . 
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Axel.     Do  you  .  .  .  You  know  Miss  Cecilia? 

Cecilia  s  betrothed.     I  am  he. 

Axel  {hesitating^  then  decidedly).  I  pray  you  be  seated.  (Opens  the 
door  and  beckons  to  the  waiter.) 

Axel  (to  the  waiter).  Have  my  account  ready;  pack  my  things  in  there, 
and  order  a  hack  in  half  an  hour. 

The  waiter  (bows  and  goes  out).     I  will  attend  to  it,  Doctor. 

Axel  (goes  over  to  Cecilia's  betrothed^  sits  down  on  a  chair).  Pray  tell 
me  your  errand. 

Cecilia's  betrothed  (after  a  pause^  unctuously).  Two  men  lived  in  the 
same  city,  one  rich,  the  other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  a  great  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle;  the  poor  man  possessed  nothing  but  a  little  lamb  .  .  . 

Axel.     What  concern  of  mine  is  that  ? 

Cecilia's  betrothed  (as  before)  —  a  little  lamb,  that  he  had  bought 
and  raised  .  .  . 

Axel.  This  is  too  long!  What  do  you  want?  Are  you  still  engaged 
to  Cecilia  ? 

Cecilia's  betrothed  (changes  suddenly).  Have  I  said  anything  of  any 
Cecilia?    Have  I? 

Axel.  Listen,  sir,  out  with  your  errand,  or  you'll  be  shown  out  the 
door!  'And  tell  what  you  have  to  tell  quickly,  and  to  the  point,  without 
any  twistings  .  .  . 

Cecilia's  betrothed  (offers  his  snuff).     May  I  ? 

Axel.     No,  thank  you! 

Cecilia's  betrothed.     A  great  man  has  no  small  weaknesses  like  this. 

Axel.  Since  you  will  not  speak,  I  shall.  It  really  doesn't  concern  you, 
but  it  may  be  useful  for  you  to  know,  since  you  don't  seem  to  know  it:  I  am 
formally  engaged  to  Miss  Cecilia,  your  former  fiancee. 

Cecilia's  betrothed  (surprised).     Former? 

Axel.    Yes,  she  has  of  course  broken  off  her  engagement  to  you. 

Cecilia's  betrothed.     I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Axel  (takes  a  ring  from  his  vest  pocket).  Inexplicable!  You  knew 
nothing  of  it  ?    Well,  now  you  know  it.     Here  you  see  my  ring. 

Cecilia's  betrothed.     She  has  broken  off  her  engagement  to  me  ? 

Axel.  Since  she  cannot  be  engaged  to  two  men  at  once,  and  since  she 
no  longer  loves  you,  of  course,  she  had  to  break  vnth  you.  I  would  have 
said  all  this  much  more  politely,  if  you  hadn't  trodden  on  me  when  you 
came  in. 

Cecilia's  betrothed.     I  didn't  tread  on  you. 
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AxeL     Cowardly  and  deceitful,  sneaky  and  boastful! 

Cecilia  s  betrothed  (weakly).     You  are  a  hard  man,  Doctor! 

Axel,  No,  I  am  not,  but  I  shall  be.  You  didn't  spare  my  feelings 
before;  you  sneered,  I  didn't  do  that.     Now,  this  conversation  is  at  an  end. 

Cecilia's  betrothed  (with  genuine  emotion).  She  was  my  one  lamb,  and 
I  feared  you  would  take  her  away  from  me;  but  surely  you  will  not,  you 
who  have  so  many  .  .  . 

Axel.  Granted  that  I  really  wouldn't,  are  you  sure  that  she  would 
stay  with  you .? 

Cecilia's  betrothed.     Think  of  me.  Doctor  .  .  . 

Axel.     I  will,  if  you  will  think  of  me. 

Cecilia's  betrothed.     I  am  a  poor  man  .  .  . 

Axel.  I  am,  too.  But  you,  according  to  what  I  can  see  and  hear,  can 
expect  constant  bliss  beyond  this  life.  I  cannot!  —  Beside  that,  I  have 
taken  nothing  from  you  —  only  accepted  what  was  offered  me.  Just  as 
you  did. 

Cecilia's  betrothed.  And  I,  who  had  dreamed  of  a  future  for  this  giri, 
a  future  so  bright  .  .  . 

Axel.  Pardon  me,  if  I  say  anything  uncivil,  since  you  are  saying 
uncivil  things;  are  you  so  sure,  that  the  future  of  this  girl  might  not  be 
brighter  at  my  side?  .  .  . 

Cecilia's  betrothed.  You  remind  me  of  my  low  social  position  as  a 
laborer  .  .  . 

Axel.  No,  I  only  remind  you  of  this  girl's  future,  which  lies  so  near  to 
your  heart,  and  since  I  am  told  that  she  no  longer  loves  you  but  me,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  dreaming  that  her  future  will  be  brighter  with  the  man  she 
loves  than  with  the  one  she  does  not  love. 

Cecilia's  betrothed.  You  are  so  strong  and  we  smaller  people  are  here 
to  be  sacrificed. 

Axel.  See  here!  I  have  been  told  you  supplanted  a  rival  in  Cecilia's 
affections,  and  by  none  too  honorable  means.  What  do  you  think  your 
sacrifice  thought  of  you .? 

Cecilia's  betrothed.     He  was  a  bad  man. 

Axel.  From  whom  you  saved  the  girl.  Well,  now  I  am  saving  her 
from  you.     Farewell! 

(Cecilia  enters.) 

Cecilia's  betrothed.     Cecilia! 

(Cecilia  starts  back.) 

Cecilia's  betrothed.     You  seem  to  be  finding  your  way  here  already. 
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Axel  {to  Cecilia's  betrothed).     Take  yourself  off! 

Cecilia.     Give  me  a  glass  of  water, 

Cecilia's  betrothed  {lifts  up  the  brandy  bottle).  The  carafe  seems  to  have 
been  emptied.  —  Beware  of  this  man,  Cecilia! 

Axel  {pushes  Cecilia's  betrothed  out  of  the  door).  Your  presence  here 
is  absolutely  unnecessary  —  gol 

Cecilia's  betrothed.     Beware  of  this  man,  Cecilia  I     {Goes.) 

Axel.  That  was  a  most  uncomfortable  incident,  and  you  could  have 
spared  me  it;  first,  by  breaking  with  him  openly,  and  then,  by  abstaining 
from  visiting  me  in  my  rooms. 

Cecilia  {weeps).     And  now  I  have  to  listen  to  reproaches! 

Axel.  We  had  to  discuss  whose  fault  this  was,  and  now  that  that  is 
clear — let  us  talk  of  something  else.  — To  begin  with  something:  how  are 
you? 

Cecilia.     So,  so. 

Axel.    Then  you  are  not  ill? 

Cecilia.     How  are  you,  yourself? 

Axel.    Very  well,  only  a  little  tired. 

Cecilia.    Are  you  coming  with  me  to  my  aunt's  this  afternoon  ? 

Axel.    No,  I  can*t.     I  have  to  go  away  at  noon. 

Cecilia.     That's  nice!     You  go  away  so  much,  and  I  never  go. 

Axel.     Hm! 

Cecilia.     Why  do  you  say  hm? 

Axel.     Because  your  remark  made  an  unpleasant  impression  on  me 

Cecilia.     One  has  so  many  unpleasant  impressions  these  days  .  .  . 

Axel.     For  example? 

Cecilia.    When  you  read  the  newspapers. 

Axel.  You  read  those  scandalous  stories  about  me!  Do  you  believe 
them  ? 

Cecilia.     What  are  you  to  believe? 

Axel.  So  you  entertain  a  suspicion  that  I  may  be  tKe  infamous  person 
described  in  them.  If  you  are  willing  to  marry  me  in  spite  of  this,  I  can 
only  believe  that  you  would  do  it  from  purely  practical  motives  and  not 
because  of  any  personal  liking  for  me. 

Cecilia.     You  speak  so  hardly,  as  if  you  had  no  opinion  at  all  of  me. 

Axel.  Cecilia !  Will  you  go  away  from  here  with  me  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour? 

Cecilia.     In  a  quarter  of  an  hour?     Where? 

Axel.     To  London. 
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Cecilia.     I  will  not  travel  with  you  until  we  have  been  married. 

AxeL    Why  not? 

Cecilia.    Why  should  we  go  away  in  such  a  hurry? 

Axel.  Because  —  it  is  suffocating  here.  And  if  we  remain,  I  shall  be 
pulled  down  so  low  that  I  shall  never  rise  again. 

Cecilia.     That  would  be  queer!     Is  it  so  bad  as  that? 

Axel.    Will  you  go  with  me,  or  won't  you  go  with  me? 

Cecilia.  Not  before  we  are  married,  for  you'll  never  marry  me  after- 
ward. 

Axel.  Do  you  believe  that?  —  Sit  down  here  a  few  minutes,  while  I 
go  in  and  write  one  or  two  letters. 

Cecilia.     I>o  you  want  me  to  sit  here  alone,  with  the  doors  open  ? 

Axel.     Don't  lock  the  door,  if  you  do  we  are  totally  lost.     (Goes  out^ 

Cecilia.  Don't  stay  long!  {She  goes  to  the  door  leading  into  the  hcH 
and  turns  the  key.) 

(Cecilia  alone.  Later  Mary  comes  in  through  the  door  leading  from 
the  hall.) 

Cecilia.    Wasn't  the  door  locked  ? 

Mary.  No,  not  that  I  noticed!  —  Oho,  so  it  should  have  been  locked, 
should  it  ? 

Cecilia.    Whom  have  I  the  honor? 

Mary.     And  whom  have  I  ? 

Cecilia.     That  doesn't  concern  you! 

Mary.  So  aristocratic?  I  understand.  It  is  you!  And  I  have  been 
sacrificed  to  you  —  until  some  one  else  comes. 

Cecilia.     I  do  not  know  you. 

Mary.     But  I  know  you  so  much  the  better. 

Cecilia  {rises ^  goes  to  the  door  left).  Indeed!  (Speaks  to  Axel.)  Come 
out  a  minute. 

(Axel  enters.) 

Axel  (to  Mary).     What  do  you  want  here  ? 

Mary.     You  never  can  tell. 

Axel.    Then  go  away. 

Mary.     Why? 

Axel.  Because  everything  has  been  at  an  end  between  us  for  three 
years. 

Mary.  And  now  there  is  another  girl  to  be  thrown  out  on  the  rubbish 
heap. 
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Axel,  Did  I  ever  make  you  a  promise  that  I  did  not  keep?  Do  I  owe 
you  anything?  Did  I  ever  speak  of  marriage?  Did  we  have  a  child? 
Was  I  the  only  one  in  your  favor? 

Mary.     And  now  he  thinks  he  is  the  only  one?    With  that  girl,  there? 

Cecilia  (goes  up  to  Mary).     Be  still!  —  I  do  not  know  you. 

Mary.  But  when  we  used  to  tramp  round  the  streets,  then  we  knew 
each  other;  and  when  we  went  to  market  we  called  each  other  thou.  (To 
Axel.)  And  you  intend  to  marry  that  girl.  Do  you  know  what,  you  are 
much  too  good  for  her! 

Axel  (to  Cecilia).     Did  you  use  to  know  this  girl? 

Cecilia,     No! 

Mary.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?  At  first  I  did  not  recognize 
you,  because  you  looked  so  fine  .  .  . 

(Axel  gazes  steadily  at  Cecilia.) 

Cecilia  (to  Axel).     Come!  I  will  go  with  you. 

Axel  (absentmindedly).  Right-away!  Just  wait  a  few  minutes.  —  I 
must  go  in  and  write  one  more  letter.  —  But  this  time  we  will  lock  the  door. 

Mary.  No,  thank  you,  I  don't  wish  to  be  locked  in,  the  way  she  was 
before. 

Axel  (becoming  attentive).    Was  the  door  locked  before? 

Cecilia  (to  Mary).     Can  you  say  that  the  door  was  locked? 

Mary.  As  you  thought  it  was  locked,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  you  had 
locked  it  so  carelessly  that  it  opened  .  .  . 

Axel  (looks  searchingly  at  Cecilia,  then  says  to  Mary).  Mary,  you  were 
a  good  girl,  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me.    Will  you  give  me  back  my  letters? 

Mary.     No! 

Axel.    What  do  you  want  with  them? 

Mary.  I  have  heard  that  since  you  have  become  such  a  celebrated 
man,  I  can  sell  them. 

Axel.    And  then,  you  can  revenge  yourself  with  them. 

Mary.     Yes! 

Axel.     Is  Lindgren  .  .  . 

Mary.     Yes.  —  Here  he  is,  himself. 

(Lindgren  enters.) 

Lindgren  (in  a  good  humor).  Just  look!  What  a  lot  of  girls!  And 
Mary  is  here,  like  the  roaches  wherever  there  is  a  fish-spawn.     Listen,  Axell 

Axel.  I  hear  you  even  if  I  don't  see  you.  You  are  in  a  very  good 
humor.     What  misfortune  has  happened  to  me? 

Lindgren.     I  had  overslept  a  little,  it  was  some  time  before  I  felt  like 
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myself,  but  I  went  down-stairs  and  had  them  bring  me  a  beefsteak.  —  Yes! 
See  here!  —  You  don't  really  owe  me  anything  (Axel:  play  of  expression), 
for  what  I  did  for  you  I  did  out  of  the  goodness  of  my  heart,  and  I  have  had 
both  honor  and  pleasure  in  return.  What  you  have  received,  you  have 
received  and  not  borrowed. 

Axel.     Now  you  are  too  meek  and  high-souled. 

LinJgren.  Don't  say  that.  And  now,  service  for  service:  will  you  sign 
this,  as  my  security? 

(Axel  hesitates.) 

Lindgren.  You  needn't  be  afraid,  I  won't  bring  you  into  the  dilemma 
that  your  brother  ... 

Axel.  What  do  you  mean?  It  was  I  who  brought  misfortune  on 
him  .  .  . 

Lindgren.  The  two  hundred  kronen,  yes,  but  he  gave  you  as  his 
security  for  a  five  years'  lease  .  .  . 

Axel.    Good  Lord! 

Lindgren.    What  was  that?  —  Hm,  hm! 

Axel  (looks  at  his  watch).  Wait  a  few  minutes,  I  must  go  in  and  write 
a  few  letters. 

(Cecilia  is  about  to  follow  him.) 

Axel  (holds  her  back).  A  few  minutes,  my  dear  friend  .  .  .  (Kisses 
her  on  the  forehead.)     A  few  minutes!     (Goes  out,  left.) 

Lindgren.     Here  is  the  paper.     Sign  this  at  the  same  time. 

Axel.     Give  it  here.     (Goes  out  resolutely  to  the  left.) 

Lindgren.     Well,  are  we  on  good  terms  now,  little  girls? 

Mary.  Yes,  indeed.  And  before  we  go  away  from  here,  together, 
we'll  be  on  still  better  terms. 

(Cecilia:  play  of  expression.) 

Mary.     I  think  I'd  like  to  do  something  nice  today. 

Lindgren.     Come  with  me;  I'm  going  to  get  some  money. 

Mary.     No. 

(Cecilia  sits  down^  uneasily^  near  the  door  where  Axel  went  out  and 
leans  against  it.) 

Lindgren.  We'll  go  and  look  at  the  fireworks  tonight,  then  we  can 
see  what  a  big  man  made  of  Bengal  lights  looks  like;  or  don't  you  want  to, 
Cissa  ?  —  You  there ! 

Cecilia.     Do  you  know,  I  shall  be  sick  if  I  stay  here. 

Mary.     It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time. 

Lindgren.  Now  quarrel,  little  girls,  that'll  give  me  something  to  listen 
to.     Go  ahead,  make  it  hail  round  your  ears  —  ha,  ha! 
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(TuRE  and  his  Wife  come  in.) 

Lindgren,     Look  here!     Old  acquaintances!     How  are  you? 

Ture.    Very  well,  thank  you! 

Lindgren.     And  the  child  ? 

Ture.    The  child? 

Lindgren.  Oh,  you  had  forgotten  it,  had  you  ?  —  Do  you  find  it  just 
as  hard  to  retain  names? 

Ture.     Names  ? 

Lindgren.  Signatures  ?  —  It's  dreadful  how  slowly  that  man  in  there 
writes. 

Ture.     Is  my  brother,  the  doctor,  in  there? 

Lindgren.  Whether  the  doctor  is  in  there,  I  do  not  know,  but  your 
brother  went  in  there  just  now.  —  At  all  events,  we  can  find  out.  {Knocks 
at  the  door.)     Quiet  as  a  grave.     {Knocks  again.)     I'll  go  in.     {Goes  in.) 

{General  tension  and  uneasiness.) 

Cecilia.     What  does  this  mean  ? 

Mary.    We  shall  see. 

Ture.    What  has  happened? 

The  wife.     Something's  the  matter,  —  you'll  see,  he  won't  help  us. 

Lindgren  {comes  out  of  the  room  with  a  bottle  and  some  letters).  What 
is  written  on  this?  {Reads  the  label  on  the  bottle.)  Cyanide  of  potassium! 
—  Look  at  that,  how  stupid  he  was,  the  sentimental  dreamer,  to  go  and  take 
his  life  for  so  little. 

{General  outcry.) 

So  you  weren't  a  beast  of  prey,  my  dear  Axel!  —  But  —  {Peeps  through 
the  door  into  the  room.)  he  isn  t  there  —  and  neither  are  his  things.  So  he 
has  gone  oflF.  And  the  bottle  is  unopened  —  that  means :  he  thought  of 
taking  his  life,  but  then  decided  to  do  something  else.  —  Well,  here  are  the 
writings  he  left  behind  him. 

'  To  Miss  Cecilia  —  '  seems  to  contain  something  round  —  probably 
an  engagement  ring  — .     Be  so  good ! 

'  To  my  brother,  Ture.'  {Holds  the  letter  up  to  the  light.)  —  on  blue 
paper  —  that's  a  draught  for  —  the  full  amount.  —  May  it  do  you  good! 

{Cecilia's  betrothed  appears  in  the  door  to  the  right.) 

Ture  {who  has  opened  his  letter).     You  see,  he  has  helped  us  .  .  . 

The  wife.     Yes,  in  that  way,  oh,  yes! 

Lindgren.  And  here's  my  note. — Without  his  signature!  This  was 
a  strong  man.     Diable ! 

Mary.     Then  there'll  be  no  fireworks. 
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Cecilia^ s  betrothed.     Was  there  nothing  for  me? 

Lindgren.  Why,  certainly,  a  fiancee,  over  there.  — What  a  man!  To 
be  able  to  bring  such  tangled  affairs  into  order  in  each  easel  It  vexes  me, 
of  course,  that  I  let  myself  be  cheated;  but  the  devil  take  me,  if  I  don't 
think  rd  have  done  just  the  same  —  you,  too,  perhaps?     Eh? 


THE  DEMON'S  SHELL 

Translated  from  the  Japanese 
By  Yone  Noguchi 

THIS  miniature  play  is  a  specimen  of  the  Japanese  *  Kiogen,' 
a  sort  of  primitive  comedy  or  farce,  often  depending  for 
their  wit  upon  the  play  of  words.  The  '  Kiogen  *  were 
an  early  popular  form  of  dramatic  entertainment  among  the 
Japanese.  The  term  *  Kiogen  '  means  *  Mad  Words,' 
*  The  Melon  Thief,'  a  similar  folk-farce,  by  the  same  trans- 
lator, which  was  given  in  Poet  Lore  for  Spring  1904,  was  played  recently 
by  the  students  of  the  Imperial  University  in  Tokyo. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONS 
The  Master. 
Taro. 

Master.  There  is  one  who  lives  in  this  neighborhood.  I  have  not  sent 
him  even  a  word  for  a  long  time  now.  I  think  I  will  send  Taro  to  him  as  a 
messenger.     Now  I  will  call  Taro  and  give  him  this  order. 

(Taro  enters.)  My  reason  for  calling  you  is  only  to  ask  you  kindly 
to  see  him  for  me,  as  I  have  sent  him  no  word  for  a  long  time. 

Taro.     Very  well. 

Master.     Now  go  quickly. 

Taro.     I  understand. 

Master.     Go. 

Taro.  Well,  what  is  this?  I  am  ordered  to  go  to  him.  Whenever 
he  sent  me  as  a  messenger,  he  used  to  give  me  a  cup  of  honorable  sake. 
Why  did  he  not  give  it  to  me  today?  I  am  pretty  sure  he  has  forgotten 
about  it.  I  will  go  back,  and  try  to  remind  him  of  it.  Oh,  my  lord,  are 
you  there? 

Master.     Haven't  you  started  yet? 
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Taro.  I  am  going  now.  Why  don't  you  send  him  your  honorable 
letter? 

Master.  No,  no,  since  I  am  sending  you  to  him,  I  will  not  send  him  any 
letter;  but  you  shall  tell  him  as  much  as  any  letter  might  tell. 

Taro.    Then  you  will  not  send  him  your  honorable  letter? 

Master.     No,  no. 

Taro.     Now,  then,  I  will  start. 

Master.     Go  quickly. 

Taro.    Well! 

Master.     Go! 

Taro.  Well,  what  is  this?  Again,  he  didn't  think  of  it.  What  shall 
I  do?  Well,  'tis  so,  'tis  so.  It  would  be  nothing  for  me  to  go  without  a 
drink  just  once.  Now,  I  will  go  with  the  honorable  message.  But  scarcely 
any  man  is  glad  to  make  a  custom  of  such  a  thing.  It  would  be  hard  for 
me,  if  it  should  become  the  custom.  Let  me  go  back  once  more,  and  try 
to  say  something  which  may  remind  him.  I  say,  are  you  in?  Are  you 
there? 

Master.     Who  is  it? 

Taro.     I. 

Master.     Haven't  you  started  yet? 

Taro.  Well,  I  am  going  now.  You  used  to  say  often  that  you  had 
forgotten  that  and  this  after  I  was  gone.     Nothing  to  forget  today? 

Master.     No,  no.     I  have  forgotten  nothing  today. 

Taro.  Yes,  yes,  I  fancy  that  you  may  have  forgotten  something. 
Think  it  over  well. 

Master.  No,  no.  I  have  forgotten  nothing  today.  But  —  ha,  ha ! 
I  did  forget  something. 

Taro.     See  now.    You  have  forgotten  something. 

Master.    You  just  wait  there. 

Taro.    Very  well. 

Master.     What  is  this?     I  couldn't  understand  why  Taro  made  his 

*  little  return  '  repeatedly.     I  used  to  give  him  a  drink  whenever  I  sent  him 
off  for  a  message,  but  I  forgot  it  today.     Therefore  it  appears  he  made  the 

*  little  return.'     I  think  I  will  let  him  have  it.     Say,  say,  Taro,  I  have 
something  for  you. 

Taro.    Why,  what  may  it  be? 

Master.  I  used  to  let  you  have  a  drink,  but  I  had  forgotten  it.  Drink 
a  cup  or  two,  and  start. 

Taro.    Why,  was  it  that  you  said  you  had  forgotten? 
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Master.     Yes,  yes. 

Taro,  I  thought  that  the  thing  you  had  forgotten  must  be  something 
else.  Never  mind,  if  that  is  what  you  meant.  Now  I  will  go  with  the 
honorable  message. 

Master.  Ah,  here,  here,  if  you  go  without  taking  the  sake  which  I 
used  to  let  you  drink,  my  heart  would  be  uneasy.  Honestly,  drink  now 
and  start! 

Taro.     But  I  feel  rather  embarrassed  to  take  up  the  cup  today. 

Master.     Well,  why  may  that  be? 

Taro.  It  is  this.  I  feel  annoyed  thinking  that  you  might  think  that  I 
made  the  *  little  return  '  purposely  because  I  wished  to  take  a  drink,  pre- 
tending to  ask  you  whether  you  would  not  give  him  your  honorable  letter, 
or  whether  you  had  not  forgotten  something. 

Master.  What.?  Why  should  I  think  such  a  thing?  Come  now, 
drink  and  start. 

Taro.     I  will  drink  when  I  return  then. 

Master.  No,  no,  by  all  means  drink  and  start,  since  I  always  used  to 
let  you  have  a  drink. 

Taro.     Are  you  saying  that  I  must  drink  and  go  by  all  means  ? 

Master.     Yes,  yes. 

Taro.     Then,  shall  I  drink? 

Master.  I  have  brought  a  large  cup  so  that  it  need  not  take  a  long 
time.     So  drink! 

Taro.     Will  you  put  the  wine  bottle  this  way? 

Master.     No,  no,  let  me  pour  the  sake  out  into  your  cup! 

Taro.     It  would  be  too  extraordinary.     Well,  pour  it  out. 

Master.     Very  good. 

Taro.     Oh,  that  will  be  enough. 

Master.     Indeed,  there's  enough. 

Taro.     Now,  then,  I  will  drink. 

Master.     That's  good.     (Taro  drinks  -jive  cups.)     Had  you  enough? 

Taro.     Oh,  not  any  more. 

Master.     Then,  I  will  put  the  bottle  away. 

Taro.  Please  take  it  away  quickly.  Well,  well,  what  a  lovely  lord 
he  is!     Three  large  cups!     Five  large  cups!     {Laughter.) 

Master.     Say,  say,  why  don't  you  start? 

Taro.     Where  to? 

Master.  What  is  this?  You  ask  where  to?  Why  don't  you  start  for 
his  place? 
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Taro.     To  his  place? 

Master.     Yes,  yes. 

Taro.  How  could  I  forget  that?  Now  I  will  start.  (He  tumbles 
down,) 

Master.     What  is  this?     It  appears  he  got  drunk. 

Taro.  I  never  get  drunk.  But  as  I  sat  down  for  a  long  time,  I  got 
palsied.     Will  you  kindly  take  my  hand? 

Master.     Very  well,  now  get  up! 

Taro.     Now! 

Master.     Ha,  he  got  drunk. 

Taro.  No,  no,  I  never  get  drunk.  Well,  don't  you  give  me  your 
honorable  letter? 

Master.     No,  no,  since  I  send  you  to  him,  I  will  not  send  him  a  letter. 

Taro.     What,  send  no  letter? 

Master.     No,  no. 

Taro.     Well,  then,  I  will  tell  him  nicely. 

Master.     You  tell  him  nicelv. 

Taro.     Now  I  will  go. 

Master.     Come  back  quickly. 

Taro.    Very  well. 

Master.     Go. 

Taro.  Ha,  ha!  {He  laughs.)  Well,  well!  He  is  a  lovely  lord.  He 
gave  me  three  large  cups,  no,  five  large  cups,  sending  me  as  a  messenger  to 
his  place.  Did  I  get  drunk  ?  I  will  go  singing  a  little.  {He  sings.)  Yes, 
this  ought  to  be  always  one  road,  but  today  it  appears  to  be  two  roads  or 
three  roads.     I  cannot  go  now.     I  will  rest  awhile.     So! 

Master.  I  sent  Taro  away  as  a  messenger  to  his  place,  but  he  got  so 
extraordinarily  drunk.  I  feel  uneasy.  I  will  go  after  him,  and  see  about 
it.  I  wish  he  may  reach  there  safely.  I  feel  uneasy.  What  is  this?  He 
is  sleeping  on  the  sidewalk.  Well,  well,  he  is  a  malicious  fellow.  What 
shall  I  do?  Now,  I  have  an  idea.  {He  takes  out  a  demon  s  mask  and  puts 
it  on  Taro's  face.)  When  he  wakes  up,  he  will  be  frightened  and  *  crush 
his  own  liver.' 

♦  4c  ♦ 

Taro.  Ha,  how  well  I  slept!  Bring  me  hot  water!  Bring  me  tea! 
What  is  this  ?  I  thought  that  here  was  my  home.  Why,  this  is  the  middle 
of  the  road.  How  came  I  to  sleep  here?  Ha,  that's  it,  that's  it.  I  was 
given  some  sak6  when  I  was  sent  away  to  his  place,  and  I  got  drunk,  and 
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fell  asleep  here.  Ha,  I  must  have  been  sleeping  with  my  head  down,  and 
so  my  head  feels  quite  heavy.  Now,  I  know  that  hereabouts  is  a  fine  spring 
of  water.  I  will  go  there,  and  wash  my  face,  and  drink  the  water.  Well, 
well,  how  drunk  I  did  get!  How  mindlessly  I  got  drunk.  Well,  then,  so 
it  is!  I  will  drink  the  water.  {He  looks  down  into  the  water.)  Ah,  how 
sad,  how  sad,  how  sad!  Pray,  spare  my  life!  On  my  lord's  business  I  was 
sent  to  a  certain  place,  and  as  I  got  drunk,  I  fell  asleep.  Please  spare  my 
life!  Pray,  why  don't  you  say  a  word.?  I  am  vexed  not  to  have  you  say  a 
word.  Say  just  one  word  that  you  excuse  me.  Oh,  pray!  {He  slou:ly 
lifts  his  head  toward  the  watery  and  instantly  slips  back.)  Oh,  oh,  how  fear- 
ful, how  fearful!  The  solemn  demon  is  in  the  spring  water.  Shall  I  go 
back  quickly,  and  tell  my  lord  about  this.?  Since  he  is  a  careful  man,  he 
will  ask  me  whether  I  can  certify  to  it  by  sure  seeing.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
can.  Though  it  is  a  fearful  thing,  I  will  make  sure  of  it.  Ha,  I  pray  that 
it  will  not  jump  out.  {He  approaches  on  tiptoe^  and  peeps  in.)  Ah,  how 
sad,  how  sad!  Pray,  spare  my  life!  Oh,  pray,  why  don't  you  say  a  w^ord? 
Oh,  pray!  Well,  I  cannot  understand.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  demon.  But, 
why  doesn't  it  jump  out  ?  I  will  see  it  once  more.  {He  looks  into  the  ivater 
slowly^  and 9  frightened y  draws  back  a  little.  He  thinks  it  stranger  this  ttmey 
seeing  that  it  is  his  own  face.  He  causes  his  sleevesy  his  one  handy  and  then 
both  his  hands  to  be  reflected  in  the  water.  Finding  that  it  was  nothing  hut 
his  own  shadoWy  he  cries  out  and  steps  back.)  Ah,  ah,  it  was  not  the  demon 
that  I  saw  in  the  spring  water,  but  my  own  face  that  is  strangely  turned  into 
a  demon's  face.  I  had  no  thought  of  ill  toward  any  person  to  this  day,  and 
why  in  the  world  was  I  turned  into  a  demon?  Now,  what  must  I  do?  Oh, 
well,  well,  if  I  remain  standing  here  idly  like  this,  the  people  will  see  me,  and 
maybe  will  beat  me  to  death,  saying  the  demon  has  appeared.  Anyhow, 
my  lord  is  my  friend,  and  I  will  go  to  him,  and  entreat  him  to  feed  me  for 
my  lifetime.  Well,  well,  I  cannot  help  it!  Surely  he  will  *  crush  his  liver  ' 
when  he  sees  this  face.  Now,  somehow  I  got  back.  I  will  tell  him  that  I 
have  returned,  hiding  my  face.  Ah,  my  lord,  are  you  in?  Taro  has 
returned. 

Master.  Ah!  yes,  did  Taro  return?  Taro,  you  got  back,  you  got 
back? 

Taro.     I  have  returned. 

Master.     Yes,  you  got  back? 

Taro.     Just  now  I  have  returned. 

Master.  Ah,  how  fearful!  The  solemn  demon  has  come!  Go  away 
quickly!     Go  away  quickly! 
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Taro.     I  say,  I  am  no  demon.     This  is  your  Taro. 

Master,  Don't  tell  a  story.  I  do  not  know  of  any  demon  Taro.  Go 
away  quickly! 

Taro.  But  it  is  not  so.  My  face  may  be  a  demon,  but  my  heart  is 
your  same  Taro.  Can't  you  hear  my  own  voice?  Please  keep  me  for  my 
lifetime! 

Master.     I  do  not  want  a  demon's  service.     Go  away  quickly! 

Taro.  You  may  not  keep  me  for  the  service  I  gave  till  today,  but  I 
ivill  now  serve  as  your  child's  nurse. 

Master.  How  can  you  be  my  child's  nurse,  having  such  a  face  as  that? 
Go  away  quickly! 

Taro.     Then  you  will  command  me  to  be  your  gate-guard. 

Master.  Nobody  will  be  going  and  coming  if  you  guard  the  gate  with 
such  a  face. 

Taro.     I  cannot  help  it.     I  will  build  a  fire  under  your  honorable  pot. 

Master.  No,  no,  I  cannot  keep  a  fellow  with  such  a  face.  Go  away 
quickly!     There,  begone,  begone,  begone!     (Taro  cries.) 

Taro.     Well,  well,  even  a  kind-hearted  lord  on  whom  I  depended  to 

say  such  a  thing,  and  treat  nie  like  that!     Wherever  I  go,  nobody  will  keep 

me.     Oh,  what  must  I  do?     Ah,  well,  well,  I  was  turned  like  this,  when  I 

went  anear  the  spring  water.     I  will  go  there  and  drown  myself,  rather 

than  to  be  beaten  and  killed  bv  people.     Well,  well,  I  cannot  help  it!     I 

did  not  think  ill  of  any  person,  and  why  in  the  world  did  I  turn  to  such  a 

shape  as  this?     Here  is  the  spring  water  already.     Now  I  will  run  in  from 

this  place.     Now!     (His  mask  drops.) 

^  n^  r¥ 

Taro.     Ah,  pray,  are  you  in?     Are  you  in? 

Master.     What? 

Taro.     Here  is  the  strangest  thing. 

Master.     What  is  that  ? 

Taro.     Shall  I  show  it  to  you  ? 

Master.     Show  it  to  me! 

Taro.     Very  well. 

Master.     Now. 

Taro.     Look!     Here  is  the  demon's  shell. 

Master.     What?     The  demon's  shell? 

Taro.     Yes. 

Master.     Let  me  run  off! 

Taro.     No,  I  will  not  let  you  go,  I  will  not  let  you  go. 
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LITTLE  MERET 

GREEN-COAT   HENRY'S  STORY 

By  Gottfried  Keller 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Lilaise  R.  Smith 

THE  STORY  of  little  Meret  is  taken  from  Gottfried  Keller's 
autobiographical  romance,  'Der  Grune  Heinrich.'  'Green- 
coat  Henry'  is  the  story  of  Keller's  own  childhood  and 
youth,  a  childhood  and  youth  spent  in  the  most  cramped 
conditions.  The  book  tells  the  faithful  story  of  the  struggles 
and  hardships  of  the  widow,  and  the  boy  who  was  so  gifted 
and  ambitious,  but  so  long  unable  to  help  his  mother  with  the  problem  of 
daily  living.  But  it  does  far  more  than  that.  We  do  not  simply  walk  the 
Zurich  streets,  and  eat  the  Swiss  black  bread  with  Green-coat  Henry,  we 
*live  in  his  heart,'  we  see  the  world  as  he  saw  it,  a  world  in  which  the 
realism  of  daily  life  is  transfigured  and  made  wonderful  by  a  spiritual 
beauty  which  is  indescribable. 

Der  Grune  Heinrich  is  in  no  way  different  from  any  other  boy.  There 
is  not  a  single  youthful  folly  or  vanity  of  which  he  is  not  guilty.  These 
follies  are  related  with  the  most  exquisite  humor,  but  never  was  there  a 
human  soul  more  beautiful  and  appealing  than  the  soul  which  is  laid  bare 
for  us  here;  or,  rather,  any  human  soul  which  could  be  revealed  for  us, 
as  Keller  has  revealed  the  soul  of  his  Green-coat  Henry,  would  be  as 
beautiful  and  appeaUng. 

It  is  Green-coat  Henry  who  tells  us  the  story  of  little  Meret,  in  con- 
nection with  his  childish  religious  experience.  The  real  Grune  Heinrich 
used  to  see  her  picture  hanging  in  a  neighbor's  attic,  and  he  has  immor- 
talized the  little  figure  that  haunted  his  childish  fancy  in  this  his  earliest, 
and  in  its  second  form,  last  book. 

There  is  a  psychological  truth  in  the  story  of  this  child,  which  we  can 
never  appreciate  too  fully.  One  who  has  sorrowed  for  the  little  Meret 
will  treat  more  tenderly  the  next  sensitive  child  soul  with  which  he  comes 
in  contact. 

After  my  father  died  my  mother  felt  that  we  were  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  *God  of  the  widows  and  fatherless,*  and  so  it  seemed  to  her  that 
we,  of  all  others,  should  take  pains  to  neglect  no  religious  ceremony  or 

50 
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service.  She  resolved  to  have  grace  at  meals.  So  one  Sunday  noon  when 
we  sat  down  to  the  table,  she  recited  a  little  old  prayer  used  by  the  common 
people,  and  bade  me  say  it  over  after  her.  How  surprised  she  was  when 
I  stammered  out  the  first  words,  and  then  suddenly  stopped,  and  could 
go  no  further. 

The  food  was  steaming  on  the  table,  there  was  not  a  sound  in  the 
room,  my  mother  was  waiting,  but  I  did  not  speak.  She  repeated  her  com- 
mand, but  it  was  no  use,  I  only  sat  there,  dumb  and  overwhelmed  with 
humiliation,  and  she  let  it  pass  for  that  time  as  a  simple  child's  whim. 

But  on  the  next  day  the  episode  was  repeated,  and  now  she  was  really 
troubled,  and  asked  me,  *Why  won't  you  pray?  Are  you  ashamed  to?' 
That  was  truly  the  case,  but  I  could  not  answer  *yes,'  because  after  all  I 
was  not  ashamed  in  the  way  she  meant.  The  food  on  the  table  was  no  longer 
food;  in  my  eyes  it  was  a  sacrificial  meal,  the  folding  of  the  hands  and  the 
solemn  prayer  before  the  smoking  dishes  had  turned  into  a  ceremony  from 
which  I  felt  an  unconquerable  aversion.  I  was  not  such  a  hardened  sinner 
that  I  was  ashamed  to  confess  my  religion  before  the  world,  as  the  priests 
say,  —  and  how  should  I  be  afraid  of  my  mother,  from  whose  mildness  I 
never  dreamed  of  concealing  anything?  It  was  simply  that  I  could  not 
bear  to  speak  aloud  to  the  Almighty  God;  and  from  that  day  I  have  never 
been  able,  even  in  the  remotest  solitude,  to  pray  aloud. 

'Then  you  shall  not  eat  until  you  have  prayed,'  my  mother  said,  and 
I  climbed  down  from  my  chair,  and  went  away  into  the  corner,  where  I 
stood,  feeling  very  sad,  and  a  little  defiant.  My  mother  sat  still  in  her 
place,  and  made  a  pretence  of  eating.  And  I  felt  a  sort  of  dismal  tension 
between  us,  which  made  my  heart  very  heavy.  Soon  my  mother  got  up 
from  the  table  and  began  to  carry  out  the  dishes.  She  went  back  and  forth 
in  silence,  but  when  it  was  almost  time  for  me  to  go  to  school,  she  brought 
my  dinner  in  again.  She  was  wiping  her  eyes  as  she  had  gotten  something 
in  them,  and  she  said  *Here  is  something  for  you  to  eat,  you  wilful  child!' 
And  then  I,  too,  burst  into  sobs  and  tears,  but  the  food  tasted  very  good 
when  my  crying  fit  was  over.  As  I  was  walking  back  to  school  I  did  not 
fail  to  send  up  to  God  a  happy  sigh  of  thanksgiving  for  this  deliverance 
and  reconciliation. 

Years  afterwards  when  I  was  visiting  in  my  parents'  native  village, 
this  episode  in  my  childhood  was  vividly  recalled  to  me  by  the  story  of  a 
child  who  had  lived  there  more  than  a  hundred  years  before. 

In  one  corner  of  the  church  yard  was  a  small  stone  tablet  with  nothing  on 
it  but  a  scarcely  distinguishable  coat  of  arms,  and  the  date,  17 13.    The  people 
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called  the  spot  beside  it  the  Vitch  child's  grave/  and  they  told  all  sorts  of 
strange  stories  about  her.  She  was  a  city  child,  and  belonged  to  a  noble 
family,  but  she  was  banished  to  this  country  parsonage,  in  which  at  that 
time  a  severe  and  pious  clergyman  lived,  in  the  hope  that  he  could  cure  her 
of  her  godlessness,  and  mysterious,  precocious  witchcraft.  But  he  had  not 
succeeded.  For  one  thing  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  her  speak  the 
three  names  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  She  had  continued  in  this  stubborn 
godlessness,  and  died  miserably.  She  was  an  extraordinarily  lovely  and 
intelligent  little  girl,  of  the  tender  age  of  seven  years,  but  all  the  same  she 
was  a  most  wicked  witch.  She  laid  her  spell  upon  grown  men  especially, 
so  that  if  they  so  much  as  looked  at  the  little  child  they  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  her,  and  stirred  up  all  sorts  of  disturbances  on  her  account. 

She  made  mischief  with  the  birds,  enticed  all  the  village  doves  to  the 
parsonage,  and  even  bewitched  the  pious  gentleman  himself,  so  that  he 
caught  them,  and  ate  them  roasted,  to  his  own  hurt.  She  charmed  the  fish 
in  the  river,  sitting  all  day  long  on  the  bank,  and  dazzling  the  wise  old 
trout,  until  they  swam  round  and  round  her  unceasingly,  their  backs  flashing 
in  the  sunlight. 

The  old  women  used  the  legend  of  this  child-witch  to  frighten  the 
children,  when  they  were  naughty,  adding  all  sorts  of  fabrications.  But 
there  really  hung  in  the  parsonage  an  old  dim  oil-painting,  which  preserves 
the  likeness  of  this  strange  child. 

It  is  a  portrait  of  a  wonderfully  beautiful  little  girl.  She  wears  a  bluish 
green  damask  gown.  Her  wide,  flaring  skirt  hides  her  feet.  A  golden 
chain  is  twisted  around  her  waist,  and  hangs  down  to  the  floor  in  front. 
On  her  head  she  wears  a  crown-shaped  headdress  of  shimmering  gold  and 
silver  tinsel,  interwoven  with  silk  threads  and  pearls.  She  holds  in  her 
hand  a  child's  skull  and  a  white  rose. 

I  have  never  seen  anywhere  such  a  beautiful,  spiritual,  lovable  child's 
face.  It  is  pointed,  not  plump,  and  it  wears  an  expression  of  great  sadness. 
The  mournful  shining  dark  eyes  look  out  at  you,  as  if  beseeching  you  for 
help,  while  around  the  firmly-closed  lips  there  hovers  the  suggestion  of  a 
roguish  smile. 

The  child's  heavy  suffering  has  given  her  whole  face  a  look  of  maturity 
and  womanliness,  which  stirs  you  with  an  involuntary  longing  to  see  the 
living  child,—  to  be  able  to  take  her  into  your  arms  and  cherish  hen 

The  real  story  is  this. 

The  little  girl  belonged  to  a  highly  aristocratic  and  orthodox  family. 
She  showed  a  stubborn  aversion  to  prayer,  and  worship  of  every  sort   .   .  . 
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tore  up  the  prayerbooks  they  gave  her  to  learn  from  .  .  .  covered  her  head 
with  the  bedclothes  when  they  tried  to  make  her  say  her  prayers  .  .  .  and 
shrieked  with  terror,  when  they  took  her  into  the  cold  dark  church,  saying 
she  was  afraid  of  the  black  man  in  the  pulpit. 

She  was  the  child  of  an  unhappy  first  marriage,  and  might  easily  have 
been  the  cause  of  unpleasantness  in  any  case.  So  the  family  made  the 
experiment,  since  no  measures  they  took  against  this  mysterious  stubborn- 
ness were  of  any  avail,  of  giving  the  child  into  the  care  of  this  minister, 
who  was  widely  famed  for  his  strict  orthodoxy. 

If  the  child  was  a  source  of  sorrow  and  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  her  own 
family,  much  more  was  she  regarded  by  this  severe  dogmatic  man  as  pos- 
sessed of  an  infernal  spirit,  against  which  he  must  enter  upon  a  deadly 
warfare.     He  shaped  his  conduct  accordingly. 

An  old  diary  has  been  preserved  in  the  parsonage,  which  was  kept 
by  the  pious  clergyman  himself.  On  its  old  gilt-edged  leaves  are  some 
entries  which  tell  of  his  experiences,  and  of  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  child . 

THE  DIARY 

*  Today,  received  the  first  quarter's  payment  from  the  honorable  and 
God-fearing  Frau  M.,  immediately  receipted  it,  and  dispatched  my  report. 

*  Further  dispensed  to  little  Meret  her  weekly  punishment  which  fell 
due  upon  this  day.  I  increased  the  severity  of  the  aforesaid  punishment, 
inasmuch  as  I  laid  her  upon  a  settle,  and  chastised  her  with  a  fresh  switch, 
not  without  inward  lamentations  and  beseechings  of  the  Lord  that  He 
ivould  bring  this  sorrowful  undertaking  to  a  favorable  conclusion.  The 
child,  for  a  truth,  cried  piteously,  and  humbly  begged  for  pardon,  but  none 
the  less,  she  continued  in  her  stifF-neckedness,  and  threw  the  hymn  book 
I  had  given  her  to  learn  from  upon  the  floor.  I  then  allowed  her  a  few 
minutes'  respite,  and  put  her  under  arrest  in  the  dark  smoke-shed,  where 
she  whimpered  and  complained, —  afterwards  became  quiet,  then  suddenly 
began  to  sing  and  make  jubilation,  not  otherwise  than  after  the  manner 
of  the  three  holy  men  in  the  fiery  furnace.  Went  to  the  smoke-house  and 
listened,  and  discovered  that  she  was  singing  the  psalms  in  meter,  namely 
the  very  songs  she  had  just  refused  to  learn;  but  in  such  a  vain  and  worldly 
fashion,  after  the  manner  of  nurses'  lullabies  or  children's  rhymes,  that  I 
was  forced  to  look  upon  this  behavior  as  a  new  piece  of  wantonness  and  a 
fresh  device  of  the  devil's.' 

Further: 

*  A  most  lamentable  letter  has  arrived  from  Madame,  who  is  truly 
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a  most  excellent  person  and  well-grounded  in  the  faith.  She  had  wet 
the  afore-mentioned  letter  with  her  tears;  and  she  also  communicated  to 
me  her  honored  husband's  great  anxiety  over  the  little  Meret's  case.  And 
it  is  truly  a  great  calamity  which  has  come  upon  this  highly  reputable  and 
exalted  family,  and  one  might  be  of  the  opinion  (speaking  with  due  respect) 
that  the  sins  of  the  Sir  grandpapa  on  the  father's  side,  who  was  a  great 
wanton  and  light-minded  cavalier,  are  being  atoned  for  by  this  unhappy 
creature.  Have  changed  my  mode  of  dealing  with  the  child  and  will  now 
try  the  starvation  treatment.  Also  I  have  had  a  little  dress  of  coarse  sack- 
cloth made  by  my  worthy  consort's  own  hands,  and  forbidden  little  Meret 
to  wear  any  other  garment,  inasmuch  as  this  penitent's  garb  is  the  most 
fitting  for  her.     Obstinacy  on  the  same  point. 

'  Found  myself  forced  to  debar  the  little  Demoiselle  from  all  dealings 
and  intercourse  with  the  country  children,  because  she  ran  away  into  the 
woods  with  the  aforesaid  children.  While  there  she  bathed  in  the  pond, 
hung  up  the  penitent's  dress  I  had  devised  for  her  on  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  stirred  up  her  companions  to  bold  and  unseemly  mirth. —  Severe  punish- 
ment. 

*  Today  a  great  scandal  and  vexation.  There  came  to  the  house  a 
great  strapping  fellow,  young  MuUerhans,  and  took  me  to  task  for  my 
treatment  of  little  Meret,  claiming  that  he  hears  her  crying  and  screaming 
every  day;  and  I  was  dealing  with  him,  when  in  came  the  good-for-nothing 
young  schoolmaster,  threatening  to  bring  a  complaint  against  me.  And 
he  forthwith  fell  upon  the  wicked  creature,  and  caressed  and  fondled  her. 
I  straightway  made  the  schoolmaster  to  be  arrested  and  brought  before 
the  magistrate.  Must  take  like  measures  against  Mullerhans,  though  same 
is  rich  and  influential.  Am  almost  forced  to  believe,  myself,  that  the  child 
is  a  witch,  as  the  country  people  say  she  is,  only  such  a  belief  is  contrary 
to  all  reason.  At  all  events  the  devil  has  taken  possession  of  her  and  I 
have  a  woeful  undertaking  on  my  hands. 

*  This  week  we  have  entertained  in  the  house  a  painter  sent  hither  by 
Madame  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  little  Miss.  The  afflicted  family  do 
not  wish  to  receive  the  creature  again,  but  they  desire  to  preserve  a  likeness 
of  her,  as  a  sorrowful  memorial,  and  a  useful  object  of  penitential  con- 
templation, and  also  on  account  of  the  child's  great  beauty.  The  gentleman 
is  exceeding  set  on  the  idea.  My  honored  spouse  serves  to  the  painter 
two  pints  of  wine  every  day,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  get  enough,  for  he  goes 
to  the  "  Red  Lion  "  every  evening  to  play  with  the  Chirurgeon.  This 
painter  is  a  haughty  individual,  and  for  this  reason  I  often  set  before  him 
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a  partridge  or  a  pike,  which  shall  be  duly  noted  in  Madame's  quarterly 
account.  He  began  by  paying  court  to  the  little  Miss,  and  she  soon  showed 
such  a  foolish  attachment  to  him  that  I  was  forced  to  request  him  not  to 
interfere  with  my  mode  of  procedure.  When  they  brought  the  child  her 
Sabbath  array  (which  we  had  preserved  vnth  all  care)  for  the  picture,  and 
put  on  her  girdle  and  headdress,  she  gave  evidence  of  the  greatest  delight, 
and  straightway  began  to  dance  about.  But  her  joy  was  soon  turned  to 
mourning,  when  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  her  mamma  I  caused 
a  man's  skull  to  be  brought  and  placed  in  the  child's  hand,  which  skull 
she  at  first  refused  to  take  and  being  compelled,  she  held  it  with  trembling 
and  weeping,  not  otherwise  than  if  it  were  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron.  The 
painter  assured  us  he  could  paint  the  skull  without  a  model,  inasmuch  as 
it  belonged  to  the  first  rudiments  of  his  art: — But  would  not  yield,  seeing 
that  Madame  had  written:  "  In  whatever  the  child  suffers,  we  suffer  also. 
If  we  have  been  given  an  opportunity  for  doing  penance  by  permitting  her 
to  suffer,  we  perform  this  penance  for  her  sake.  Therefore  your  reverence 
wU  not  omit  the  execution  of  any  commands  we  shall  give  in  regard  to  her 
care  and  her  education.  If,  as  I  pray  the  Almighty  and  Compassionate 
God,  she  should  sometime,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  be  enlightened 
and  redeemed,  she  would,  without  doubt,  greatly  rejoice  that  a  good  share 
had  already  been  performed  of  her  penance  for  the  hardness  of  heart  it  has 
pleased  the  Infinite  Father  to  bring  upon  her." 

*  With  these  excellent  words  before  my  eyes,  I  resolved  to  impose  a 
serious  penance  upon  the  child  by  means  of  the  skull. 

*  In  the  end  they  procured  a  small,  light  child's  skull,  since  the  painter 
complained  that  the  large  one  was  too  heavy  for  the  little  hands,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  rules  for  proportion  of  his  nrt.  She  held  this  skull  without 
making  any  complaint.  The  painter  added  a  white  rose  which  I  could  well 
suffer,  since  it  may  serve  as  an  edifying  symbol. 

*  Today  have  received  a  sudden  counter-order  in  regard  to  the  por- 
trait, and  am  not  to  expedite  same  to  the  city,  but  am  to  keep  it  in  my 
own  house.  It  is  a  sinful  waste,  for  the  painter  had  done  a  highly  excellent 
piece  of  work,  being  quite  carried  away  by  the  child's  beauty.  If  I  had  only 
known  in  the  beginning,  the  man  might  have  painted  my  own  presentment 
upon  the  canvas  for  the  money,  even  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  charge  him 
nothing  for  the  handsome  victuals  we  have  given  him,  but  to  let  them  serve 
as  additional  compensation  for  my  portrait. 

*  Further  notice  has  come  to  me,  namely :  to  suspend  all  worldly  instruc- 
tion, especially  the  instruction  in  the  French  language,  seeing  that  the  child 
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will  never  have  any  occasion  for  such  knowledge;  also  my  wife  is  to  make 
an  end  of  the  lessons  on  the  spinet.  The  child  is  greatly  grieved.  From  this 
time  forth  she  is  to  be  treated  as  a  simple  foundling,  and  our  only  care  is 
to  be  that  she  makes  no  open  disturbance. 

*  Day  before  yesterday  the  little  Meret  ran  away,  and  threw  us  into 
the  greatest  distress  of  mind,  until  at  noon  today  she  was  spied  at  the  top 
of  Beech  Hill,  where  she  was  sitting,  warming  herself  in  the  sun,  having 
taken  off  her  sackcloth  garment.  She  had  all  unbraided  her  hair,  and  set 
on  her  head  a  wreath  of  beech  leaves,  and  hung  a  scarf  of  ditto  over  her 
body;  also  she  had  beside  her  on  the  ground  a  pile  of  fine  strawberries,  off 
which  she  had  dined  very  pleasantly  and  sufficiently.  When  she  caught 
sight  of  us  she  started  for  the  woods  again,  but  she  was  ashamed  of  her 
nakedness,  and  stopped  to  put  on  her  dress,  so  was  luckily  captured.  She 
is  sick  and  seems  to  be  out  of  her  head,  for  she  is  not  able  to  give  any 
intelligible  answers. 

*  Little  Meret  is  better,  but  she  grows  more  and  more  strange.  Is 
stupid  and  silent  most  of  the  time.  The  opinion  of  the  medical  man  is 
that  she  will  become  demented  or  idiotic,  and  will  soon  be  no  longer  sus- 
ceptible to  medical  treatment.  He  promised  to  put  her  on  her  feet  again 
if  we  would  place  her  in  his  house.  But  it  is  my  observation  that  the 
Monsieur  Surgeon  is  concerned  only  with  the  large  bill  he  can  present  for 
board,  and  with  the  presents  that  Madame  will  make.  Accordingly  I 
answered  him  to  this  effect,  that  the  Lord  seemed  to  be  nearing  the  accom- 
plishments of  His  purposes  for  His  creature,  and  human  hands  might  not 
and  dared  not  intermeddle  with  the  Divine  plans.  As  is  assuredly  the 
truth.' 

After  an  interval  of  five  or  six  months  comes  the  following  entry: 

*  The  child  seems  to  enjoy  excellent  health  in  her  imbecile  condition, 
and  has  gotten  the  most  shining  red  cheeks.  She  stays  all  day  now  in  the 
bean  vines,  where  she  is  out  of  our  sight;  and  what  is  more,  no  one  troubles 
about  her,  as  long  as  she  makes  no  disturbance. 

*  Little  Meret  has  arranged  a  little  salon  for  herself  in  the  middle  of 
the  vines, —  so  we  have  discovered, —  and  there  she  receives  visits  from  the 
farmers*  children,  who  smuggle  in  fruit  for  her,  and  other  food,  which  she 
buries  very  neatly,  and  keeps  for  further  use.  We  have  also  found  buried 
here  the  little  child's  skull;  it  has  been  lost  for  a  long  time,  and  so  could 
not  be  returned  to  the  sexton.  She  has  enticed  sparrows  and  other  birds 
to  the  place,  and  tamed  them,  so  that  they  have  already  done  great  hurt 
to  the  garden.     And  yet  I  cannot  shoot  into  the  garden  any  more,  because 
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she  stays  there.  In  the  same  way  she  has  bewitched  a  poisonous  snake, 
which  has  made  its  way  through  the  hedge,  and  taken  up  its  abode  with 
her.  Finally, —  to  make  conclusion,  we  have  taken  her  into  the  house 
again,  and  now  keep  her  in  confinement. 

*  Little  Meret  has  lost  her  red  cheeks,  and  the  doctor  states  that  in 
his  opinion  she  is  not  much  longer  for  this  world.  Have  dispatched  a  letter 
to  the  parents. 

'  This  morning  before  daylight  poor  little  Meret  must  have  left  her 
bed,  slipped  out  into  the  garden,  and  passed  away  there,  for  we  found  her 
dead  in  a  little  hollow  she  had  dug  out  in  the  ground,  apparently  for  the 
sake  of  concealing  herself.  She  was  quite  stiff,  her  hair  and  gown  wet  and 
heavy  with  the  dew  which  lay  in  shining  drops  on  her  pink  cheeks,  just  as 
on  an  apple  blossom.  And  we  were  filled  with  horror;  and  I  have  been 
thrown  into  great  confusion  and  embarrassment  today  by  the  arrival  of  their 
excellencies  from  the  city,  just  after  my  consort  had  departed  for  K.  to 

Eurchase  some  provisions  and  delicacies  for  their  fitting  entertainment, 
[ardly  knew  which  end  my  head  was  on,  and  there  was  great  scurrying  and 
running  about,  and  the  maids  had  to  wash  and  dress  the  little  corpse,  and 
all  at  the  same  time  prepare  a  suitable  luncheon.  Finally  I  had  the  fresh 
ham  baked  that  my  spouse  put  to  pickle  eight  days  ago,  and  had  Jacob 
catch  three  of  the  tame  trout,  which  still  occasionally  come  to  the  garden, 
although  the  sainted  (?  !)  Meret  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  down  to  the 
water  for  some  time.  Have  happily  with  these  dishes  managed  to  set 
before  them  a  respectable  meal,  and  Madame  seemed  to  find  it  to  her  taste. 
'  We  have  been  exceeding  mournful,  and  passed  more  than  two  hours 
in  prayer  and  meditation  upon  death,  also  in  melancholy  discourse  upon 
the  unhappy  illness  of  the  dead  girl,  for  we  must  now  believe,  to  our  great 
consolation,  that  both  mind  and  body  have  always  been  mortally  diseased. 
Then  we  talked  of  her  otherwise  highly  brilliant  disposition,  of  her  frequent 
graceful  sallies  and  fancies,  and  we  could  not  reconcile  it  all  in  our  earthly 
short-sightedness.  Tomorrow  morning  they  will  give  the  child  Christian 
burial.  The  presence  of  the  distinguished  parents  at  this  time  is  very 
fortunate,  since  otherwise  the  deacons  would  probably  have  made 
objections. 

*  This  has  been  the  strangest,  the  most  frightful  day  I  have  ever  spent, 
not  only  since  I  have  been  concerned  with  this  unhappy  creature,  but  in 
my  whole  otherwise  peaceful  existence.  When  the  hour  had  come  and  it 
had  struck  ten,  we  went  in  procession  behind  the  body  to  the  churchyard, 
while  Sigrist  rang  the  children's  chimes,  which  he  did  not  do  with  much 
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diligence,  for  he  rang  most  piteously,  and  the  sound  was  blown  away  by 
strong  and  disagreeable  wind.  The  sky  was  all  dark  and  overcast,  and 
the  churchyard  deserted  except  for  our  little  company.  But  outside  all 
the  country  people  were  gathered,  and  they  stuck  their  heads  over  the  wall 
in  great  curiosity.  When  the  little  coffin  was  being  let  down  into  the 
grave  a  strange  cry  was  heard  from  inside  the  coffin,  so  that  we  were  most 
violently  terrified,  and  the  grave-digger  took  to  his  heels.  But  the  surgeon, 
who  had  run  up,  unfastened  the  lid,  and  took  it  off,  and  the  dead  child 
sat  up  like  a  live  person,  and  crawled  out  of  the  grave  all  of  a  tremble, 
and  stood  and  looked  at  us.  And  as  at  the  same  time  the  rays  of  Phoebus 
broke  through  the  clouds  in  a  most  strange  and  lurid  manner,  the  girl,  in 
her  brocade  and  glittering  crown,  looked  like  a  fairy  or  a  kobold's  child. 
The  lady,  her  mamma,  immediately  fell  into  a  severe  fainting  fit,  and  Herr 
von  M.  sank  to  the  ground  weeping.  I  myself  could  not  move  from 
astonishment  and  terror  and  at  the  instant  almost  believed  in  witchcraft. 

'  But  the  little  girl  soon  recovered  herself  and  rushed  away  from  the 
graveyard,  and  out  through  the  village  like  a  cat,  so  that  all  the  people  flew 
home  in  terror,  and  bolted  their  doors.  School  was  just  out,  and  a  throng 
of  children  on  the  streets.  And  when  the  little  brats  saw  the  thing,  they 
could  not  be  kept  back,  but  a  whole  troop  of  them  ran  after  the  corpse  and 
followed  it,  and  after  them  ran  the  schoolmaster  with  his  ferrule.  But  she 
had  twenty  paces  advantage,  and  did  not  stop  until  she  reached  Beech  Hill, 
and  there  she  fell  down  lifeless,  whereupon  the  children  gathered  around 
the  body  and  stroked  and  caressed  it,  but  to  no  avail. 

*  All  this  we  heard  of  by  report,  inasmuch  as  we,  in  dire  straits,  took 
refuge  in  the  parsonage  and  waited  there  in  deep  desolation  until  they 
brought  the  body  home  again.  They  placed  it  on  a  mattress,  and  the 
gentlefolk  started  immediately  for  home,  leaving  behind  them  a  little  stone 
on  which  there  is  engraved  simply  the  family  arms  and  the  date. 

*  Now  the  child  again  lies  as  if  dead,  and  we  are  not  able  to  go  to  our 
beds  because  of  our  fear.  The  doctor  is  sitting  beside  her,  and  he  is  now 
of  the  opinion  that  she  has  at  last  entered  into  rest. 

'Today,  after  various  experiments,  the  doctor  declared  her  to  be  dead, 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  she  has  now  been  laid  away,  and  nothing  more  has 
happened.' 
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After  Seeing  Bernhardt 

*  Ou  me  cacher?     Fuyons  dans  la  nuit  infernale, 
Mais  que  dis-je  ?     Mon  pere  y  tient  Vurne  fatale; 
he  sorty  dit^ony  Va  mise  en  ses  severes  mains; 
Minos  juge  aux  enfers  tous  les  pales  humains.* 

By  Arthur  Upson 

Incorporate  passion  and  dark  tower  of  flame 

Blown  by  the  torment  of  supreme  despair! 

What  violence  do  those  divine  ones  dare 
To  this  lone-quivering,  silent  woman-shame, 
Themselves  secure,  down-gazing  on  her  fame 

From  cruel,  remote,  serene  Olympian  air! 

What  purpose  rules  the  gods!     Sit  they  and  stare 
Like  madmen,  striking  virtue  down  with  blame? 
Or  are  there  splendid  spirits  of  mankind 

Wrought  of  a  finer  metal  than  will  flow 

To  the  rich  mould  of  immortality 
Without  the  blasting  fire,  and  crucibles'  glow. 

The  writhing  of  the  alloys  as  they  flee. 

Leaving  the  true  gold  thrice  on  thrice  refined? 

Nay,  not  such  thou,  blind  daughter  of  the  Sun! 
Thou  art  pure  flame,  fire's  deepest  furnace-bloom. 
And  wast  create  thine  own  soul  to  consume 

Ere,  cast  from  that  ancestral  burning  one. 

Thy  woes  on  the  chill  earth  were  yet  begun; 
For  the  deliberate  Fates  had  spoke  thy  doom; 
Lo,  ere  the  recess  of  that  throbbing  womb 

Teemed  with  the  brood  of  Minos,  it  was  done! 

Such  is  thy  soul,  a  self-devouring  star. 
Whose  embers  in  the  dull,  Medean  drink 
Are  quenched,  and  whom  no  shades  at  Minos'  bar 

Shall  crowd  around,  nor  ever  dread  of  night, 
Nor  wrath  of  gods  shall  make  thy  spirit  shrink: 
Thou  hast  thy  boon  —  thou  art  extinguished  quite. 
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IBSEN'S  BRAND 

AN    INTERPRETATION 

By  Jane  Dransfield  Stone 

IN  September,  1865,  Ibsen  wrote  to  Bjornsterne  Bjornson  from  Ariccio, 
a  village  eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  where  he  was  then  living: 
*  Ihings  are  going  well  with  me  now;  and  they  have  really  been  doing 
so  the  whole  time,  except  on  the  one  or  two  occasions  when  I  have 
been  at  my  wits'  end,  not  only  where  to  turn  for  money,  but  with 
regard  to  my  work  also.  It  would  make  no  progress.  Then  one 
day  I  strolled  into  St.  Peters, —  I  had  gone  to  Rome  on  an  errand, —  and 
there  I  suddenly  saw  in  strong  and  clear  outlines  the  form  of  what  I  had  to 
say.  I  threw  to  the  winds  all  that  I  had  been  unavailingly  torturing  myself 
with  for  a  whole  year,  and  in  the  middle  of  July  began  something  new, 
which  progressed  as  nothing  has  ever  progressed  with  me  before.  The 
work  is  new,  in  the  sense  that  I  only  began  to  write  it  then,  but  the  subjea 
and  the  mood  have  been  weighing  on  me  like  a  nightmare  ever  since  the 
many  lamentable  political  occurrences  at  home  first  made  me  examine  myself 
and  the  condition  of  our  national  life,  and  think  about  things  that  before 
had  passed  me  lightly  by.  It  is  a  dramatic  poem,  modern  in  subject,  serious 
in  tone,  five  acts  in  rhymed  verse.  The  fourth  act  is  now  nearly  finished, 
and  the  fifth  I  feel  I  can  write  in  a  week.  I  work  both  in  the  morning  and 
the  afternoon,  a  thing  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  before.  It  is  delight- 
fully peaceful  here;  we  have  no  acquaintances;  I  read  nothing  but  the  Bible 
—  it  has  vigor  and  power.' 

This  new  work  was  *  Brand,'  and  I  quote  the  passage  in  full  because 
of  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  creative  impulse  of  the  poem.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  '  Brand  '  was  published,  immediately  attaining  an  immense 
popularity.  Throughout  Norway  and  soon  throughout  Scandinavia,  it 
was  read,  studied,  and  quoted,  a  success  due,  however,  more  to  a  narrow 
pietistical  interpretation  of  its  meaning  than  to  a  real  understanding  of  its 
motive  and  bearing.  *  You  surely  will  not  blame  me  because  the  book  may 
have  given  pietism  something  to  lean  on,'  writes  Ibsen  to  Brandes.*  Nor- 
way in  1865  received  its  tone  from  the  peasant  class,  not  only  in  politics, 
but  in  religion  and  art.     The  romantic  movement  had  made  the  peasant 

♦To  Geog  Brandes,  from  Dresden,  15th  July,  1869. 
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an  object  of  interest  and  study,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  con- 
scious of  his  opportunities,  and  began  to  make  himself  a  vital  factor  in 
national  politics.  Hence  arose  a  crude  and  over-enthusiastic  nationalism 
and  a  conventional  and  utilitarian  view  of  society  that  Ibsen  had  little 
sympathy  with.  Georg  Brandes,  in  his  *  Second  Impression  '  (1882),  makes 
a  searching  analysis  of  the  dramatist's  attitude  at  this  time.  *  The  air 
around  him  resounded  with  words  that  expressed  ideals;  they  spoke  of  ever- 
lasting love,  deep  earnestness,  the  courage  of  faith,  firmness  of  character, 
Norwegianness,'  but  Ibsen  *  found  nothing  in  the  world  of  reality  that 
answered  to  these  words.'  Sick  at  heart,  weighted  and  oppressed  by  the 
low  ideals,  and  lethargy  of  his  countrymen,  Ibsen  left  Norway,  not  to  return 
for  permanent  residence  for  twenty-five  years. 

On  his  way  south  into  Italy,  he  passed  through  Denmark,  just  after 
its  defeat  by  Prussia  in  the  war  over  Schleswig-Holstein.  He  writes  to 
Hansen:  '  About  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Copenhagen,  the  Danes  were 
defeated  at  Dybbol.  In  Berlin  I  saw  King  William's  triumphal  entry  with 
trophies  and  booty.  During  those  day  '  Brand  '  began  to  grow  within 
me  like  an  embryo.'*  Ibsen  had  felt  that  Norway  had  shamelessly  broken 
faith  in  not  aiding  the  Danes  in  this  struggle.  The  king  had  given  his 
word,  but  a  decision  of  the  Storthing  had  tied  his  hands.  It  is  true  that 
the  Norwegians  at  this  time  were  in  no  position  to  give  elFectual  aid,  but, 
nevertheless,  Ibsen  seemed  to  feel  they  should  have  tried,  and  blamed  them 
for  their  inaction. 

*  Kinsfolk,  lo,  to  battle  riding. 
While  their  gentle  brothers  hiding. 
From  the  hat  on  darkness  peep.' 

Throughout  the  poem  this  note  of  indignation  is  dominant.  The 
Norwegians  are  depicted  as  a  nation  of  *  pocket-edition  '  souls,  of  *  sluggard 
spirits,  souls  of  lead,'  against  whom  Brand  pits  his  will,  armed  with  his 
terrible  formula  *  all  or  nothing.'  Men  must  be  made  to  feel  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  their  present  lives  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  heaven;  must  be 
taught  dissatisfaction  with  half  measures  and  devotion  to  some  worthy 
cause.  Three  types  of  men,  *  a  triple-banded  foe,'  he  will  wage  war  against 
*  Faint-heart,'  exemplified  in  the  peasant  who  will  not  risk  his  life  to  lead 
the  priest  to  give  the  last  sacrament  to  his  dying  daughter;  *  Light-heart,' 
in  Einer,  the  artist,  who  thoughtlessly  worships  an  inherited  idea  of  God, 
and  consecrates  his  life  to  gayety,  though  converted  later  to  a  shallow 
evangelicalism;  and  *  Wild-heart,'  in  the  young  gypsy  girl,  Gerd,  so  strangely 
*  To  Peter  Hansen,  from  Dresden.  28th  October.  1870. 
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related  to  Brand,  and  destined  to  influence  his  life  in  its  crisis.  Gerd,  who 
worships  in  the  '  Ice-church,'  fears  the  falcon,  and  finds  '  foul  things  fair.* 
Against  these  Brand  will  wage  *  war  front  and  rear,  war  high  and  low/ 

Such  are  the  people.  The  official  class  is  also  scourged,  sometimes  with 
a  light  touch  of  satire,  then  again  with  denunciation,  the  weight  of  the  lash 
proportioned  to  the  ofi^ence.  Where  is  there  a  more  amusing  picture  than 
that  of  the  mayor,  who  never  works  outside  of  his  own  Division,  with  his 
wonderful  schemes  for  building  an  *  arrest-house,'  *  pest-house,'  and  *  guest- 
house,' all  under  one  roof,  his  chatter  about  the  glory  of  Norway  in  King 
Bele's  reign,  and  his  watchword  *  moderation.'  He  is  a  product  of  the 
weak  humanitarianism  then  prevalent.  He  is  a  good  man,  a  faithful  father 
and  husband,  a  trusty  official,  an  ideal  servitor  of  the  people,  one  would  say, 
yet  Brand  calls  him  a  scourge  upon  the  land. 

*  How  many  an  eager  will  made  numb, 
How  many  a  valiant  song  struck  dumb, 
By  such  a  narrow  soul  as  this! ' 

The  representative  of  organized  religion,  the  Dean,  is  not  sketched 
with  as  kindly  satire.  To  consider  the  church  simply  a  function  of  govern- 
ment, making  all  the  uses  of  it  *  to  the  State's  advantage  tend,'  was  to  Ibsen 
an  intolerable  condition,  crushing  individual  efi^ort,  and  bringing  all  men 
to  a  dead  level. 

*  All  men  to  step  alike,  and  beat 
The  self-same  music  with  their  feet.' 

Ibsen  has  often  been  blamed  for  his  lack  of  patriotism.  Unlike  Bjorn- 
son,  that  giant  of  energy  and  idol  of  the  people,  who  has  worked  body  and 
soul  for  Norwegian  nationality,  he  has  ever  held  himself  aloof  from  party 
politics.  His  peculiar  and  often  misunderstood  views  upon  democracy  and 
governments  have  subjected  him  to  much  criticism,  and  he  has  been  called 
a  socialist,  and  even  anarchist.  Ibsen,  however,  is  too  much  of  an  indi- 
vidualist to  admit  of  any  arbitrary  classification.     It  is  true  he  has  declared, 

*  the  state  must  go,*  not,  however,  in  this  present  era,  by  bomb-throwing 
and  bloodshed,  but  in  the  future,  when  men,  having  attained  individual 
personality,  having  worked  out  their  own  salvation,  will  recognize   that 

*  spiritual  relationship  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  for  unity.*  The  acci- 
dental, or  rather  circumstantial  fact  of  a  number  of  people  living  in  the  same 
locality,  does  not  argue  for  nationality  as  much  as  racial  kinship.  To  Ibsen 
the  Jews  were  the  greatest  nation,  and  he  grew  to  feel  himself  not  a  Nor- 
wegian only,  not  a  Scandinavian  only,  but  a  Teuton.  He  believed  in 
liberty,  not  liberties;  individualism,  not  democracy. 
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'  The  state  is  (what  you  hardly  dream) 
Exactly  half  republican; 
Liberty  held  in  strictest  ban, 
Equality  in  high  esteem. 
Yet  is  equality  never  won 
But  by  destroying  More  and  Less.' 
Consequently  to  Brand,  who  Ibsen  has  said  '  is  myself  in  my  best 
moments/*  the  Dean's  twaddle  about  church  and  state,  his  arguments  for 
wont  and  use,  his  views  on  profitable  religion,  are  *  vacant  and  vain.'    The 
Dean  is  shallow  and   rhetorical,  without  the  slightest  comprehension  of 
idealism,  such  as  Brand's  or  of  true  religion,  yet  it  is  he  to  whom  the  people 
return,  as  sheep  to  a  shepherd,  when  they  no  longer  can  scale  the  heights 
to  which  Brand's  uncompromising  ideal  would  lead  them. 

The  idealism  of  Brand  has  for  its  keynote  what  Wicksteed,  in  his  most 
able  study  of  the  poem,  calls  the  *  formula  of  elimination,'  *  all  or  nothing.' 
*  Know  that  I  am  stern  to  crave, 
All  or  nothing  I  will  have.' 
and  in  the  logical  w^orking-out  of  its  inexorable  demands  lies  the  tragedy 
of  the  play.     Brand's  divine  mission  to  *  make  the  sick  earth  grow  sound 
again  '  is  not  to  be  carried  out  by  half-measures.     The  gentle  palliatives  of 
humanitarianism,  or  the  sweet  benefits  of  love,  but  by  will. 
*  You  must  frst  will!     Not  only  things 
Attainable,  in  more  or  less, 
Not  only  where  the  action  brings 
Some  hardship  and  some  weariness: 
No,  you  must  will  with  flashing  eyes 
Your  way  through  all  earth's  agonies.' 
In  this  resolute  will,  this  unbending  and  unflinching  devotion  to  a 
cause,  even  though  it  become  a  lost  cause,  as  it  does,  lies  Brand's  strength. 
We  find  him  hard,  we  think  him  wrong,  but  we  feel  him  great.     *  How  he 
towered  as  he  spoke,'  said  Agnes,  at  their  first  meeting.     There  is  some- 
thing Titanic  about  him.     He  is  a  northern  Prometheus,  who  would  aid 
men  with  fire  from  heaven,  though  they  do  not  understand  its  use,  and 
chained  to  the  rock  of  his  idealistic  formula,  his  heart  is  eaten  out  daily  by 
misunderstanding  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  his  own  half-realized 
doubt  of  himself,  a  doubt  only  fully  faced  in  the  crisis  of  his  life. 

Because  Brand  is  a  priest,  his  *  All  or  Nothing  *  means  willing  an 
absolute  service  to  God.     Had  he  been  an  artist,  his  call  would  have  been 
♦To  Peter  Hansen,  28th  October,   1870. 
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to  an  absolute  devotion  to  art,  for  to  him  '  whole  '  virtue  is  the  result  of  a 
whole  will,  the  power  of  being  something  all  in  all.  It  is  St.  Paul's  *  This 
one  thing  I  do.' 

*  Be  passion's  slave,  pleasure's  thrall, 

But  be  it  utterly,  all  in  all! 

Be  not  today,  tomorrow,  one. 

Another  when  the  year  is  gone; 

Be  what  you  are  with  all  your  heart, 

And  not  by  pieces  and  in  part.' 
Consequently  we  cannot  connect  Brand's  zeal  with  a  narrow  evan- 
gelicalism, or  devotion  to  this  or  that  dogma  of  the  church. 
'  That  I'm  a  Christian,  even,  I  doubt; 

That  I'm  a  man,  though,  I  know  well.' 
His  God  is  not  a  *  dotard  or  dreamer  verging  on  second  infancy,'  but  stem, 
implacable,  young  like  Hercules,  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  leader  to  battles; 
and  as  the  play  progresses  seems  to  grow  into  a  heathen  monster,  daily 
demanding  a  human  sacrifice  to  appease  an  abnormal  appetite  for  suffering 
and  pain.  To  this  idea  of  God,  Brand  first  sacrifices  his  mother,  refusing 
her  the  comfort  of  the  last  sacrament,  because  she  will  not  give  up  to  the 
last  farthing  her  ill-gotten  gains. 

'  Dock  the  gold-calf  as  she  will. 
Say,  it  remains  an  idol  still.' 
She  dies  muttering  that  God  is  no  hard  dealer  like  her  son.  Divine  pity, 
hitherto  unknown,  is,  however,  entering  Brand's  heart  through  the  influence 
of  Agnes,  a  character  as  pure,  tender  and  exalted  as  Shakespeare's  Cordelia. 
From  the  time  she  comes  dancing  across  the  mead,  '  a  butterfly  young  and 
bright,'  to  the  consummation  of  her  martyrdom,  she  permeates  the  poem, 
like  the  subtle  perfume  of  a  flower.  Her  power  of  self-sacrifice  is  no  less 
than  Brand's,  but  while  he  gives  through  will,  through  an  inner  necessity 
to  be  true  to  his  ideal,  she  gives  through  love.  She  tries  to  believe  with  him 
that  willing  is  the  first  necessity,  yet  within  herself  she  is  ever  questioning, 
*  Is  it  after  all? ' — and  through  this  influence  doubt  of  his  own  rightness 
creeps  into  Brand's  mind. 

'  Jesus,  Jesus,  give  me  light,'  he  cries,  when  Agnes,  abiding  by  his 
decision  of  duty,  raises  their  little  son  Alf  in  her  arms,  in  sacrifice  to  Brand's 
God.  His  formula  is  beginning  to  react  upon  himself,  and  he  feels  its 
deadly  sting.  Yet  he  does  not  flinch,  even  when  the  victim  is  his  beloved 
Agnes  herself.  '  I  have  never  yielded,'  he  says  of  himself.  Nor  does  he 
yield,  and  the  weary  one  who  had  fought  out  all  her  might  in  trying  to 
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realize  an  impossible  ideal,  sinks  beside  her  little  son.  Nowhere  in  all 
literature  are  found  scenes  of  more  poignant  grief ,  and  yet  spiritual  exalta- 
tion, than  here  in  the  third  and  fourth  acts  of '  Brand/  Aristotle's  demand 
that  tragedy  purge  the  feelings  through  fear  and  pity  is  unreservedly  met. 
We  fear  for  *  the  hapless  blossom,  laid  within  the  pitiless  grasp  of  such  a 
lord! '  We  pity  her,  and  yet  we  pity  Brand  too,  that  soul  *  storm-stressed  ' 
'who  cannot  find  tears,  that  inexorable  will  that  cannot  yield! 

Besides  the  formula,  another  element  influences  Brand's  conception 
of  his  duty.  It  is  the  element  of  fatalism,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  power 
of  the  past  over  the  present,  a  theme  later  worked  out  to  its  finality  in 
*  Ghosts.'  I  have  mentioned  the  gipsy  girl,  Gerd,  as  being  strangely 
related  to  Brand.  In  her  youth.  Brand's  mother  sent  away  the  poor  man 
she  loved  in  order  to  marry  another  of  wealth.  Of  the  loveless  marriage 
Brand  was  the  child,  while  the  rejected  lover,  forming  an  unconsecrated 
union  with  a  gypsy,  was  the  father  of  Gerd.  Thus,  psychologically,  Gerd 
may  be  called  Brand's  sister,  since,  as  the  poem  states, 

*  The  first  cause  of  all  the  brood 

Was  that  he  loved,  and  she  withstood.' 
Realizing  his  mother's  greed  and  low  ideals.  Brand  deems  that  his  life 
must  atone  for  her  failings,  and  takes  *  her  debt  upon  him  whole.' 

*  God's  image,  blotted  in  your  soul. 

In  mine,  will-cleansed,  shall  stand  clear.' 
When,  however,  he  learns  of  Gerd's  ancestry,  he  considers  that  his 
little  son  was  a  sacrificial  lamb,  slain  for  his  mother's  sin,  since  it  was  due 
to  Gerd's  taunts  about  his  desertion  of  his  fold,  '  the  parson  flying  off  on 
falcon's  back,'  that  led  him  to  check  his  humane  impulse  to  fly  to  the  south 
with  Agnes  to  save  Alf's  life. 

*  O  expiation  without  end. 

So  wildly  mingle,  strangely  blend 

The  threads  that  human  fortune  spin. 

Sin  tangled  with  the  fruit  of  sin.' 
And  when  he  and  Gerd  die  together,  under  an  avalanche  brought  down  by 
Gerd's  rifle  shot,  it  is  because 

*  Blood  of  children  must  be  spilt. 
To  atone  the  parent's  guilt.' 

Throughout  the  poem  this  close  connection  between  Gerd  and  Brand 
is  sustained,  as  though  foreshadowing  the  denouement  that  the  ends  of 
absolute  idealism  and  absolute  lawlessness  are  the  same.  Both  lead  away 
from  the  paths  trod  by  men :  both,  though  for  different  reasons,  deny  the 
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ties  of  kin  and  friends,  and  both  result  in  nothing.  The  Ice-church,  where 
the  *  gathered  snow-drifts  slope  and  soar,*  the  abode  of  stillness  and  frost, 
where  the  falcon  does  not  enter,  is  the  place  of  death,  the  negation  of  all 
things  living.  Gerd  worships  here,  and  to  it  Brand  comes,  when  his  own 
little  valley-church,  which  had  seemed  so  ugly  and  small  to  Gerd,  has  been 
torn  down,  and  the  new  greater  one  he  has  built  in  its  place  appears  to  his 
now  fanatical  vision  to  be  after  all  but  an  offering  to  the  *  spirit  of  com- 
promise,' since  it  was  only  a  '  greater '  church,  not  a  church  of  life,  an 
*  all '  church. 

The  symbolism  of  the  poem  throughout  is  difficult,  but  it  repays  study, 
as  containing  the  poet's  deeper  and  true  meaning.  The  use  of  symbolism 
in  art  is  perhaps  questionable,  evincing  either  that  the  artist  is  not  master 
of  his  medium,  or  that  he  works  in  a  medium  inadequate  to  his  needs.  It 
is  a  trait  of  the  born  romanticist,  and  therefore  to  find  it  in  Ibsen  is  puzzling 
to  those  who  consider  him  only  a  prose  realist.  In  his  prose  dramas,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  in  his  poetical  works,  Ibsen  makes  frequent  use  of  it.  This 
church-building  symbol  is  used  again  in  *  The  Master  Builder.'  In  *  The 
Lady  from  the  Sea  '  we  have  the  sea  standing  for  freedom,  and  in  *  Rosmers- 
holm  '  white  horses,  the  power  of  the  past  bearing  down  upon  the  present. 
It  is  as  though  words  were  too  exact  for  the  fluidity  of  his  thoughts,  and 
he  must  take  refuge  in  suggestion. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  symbol  in  '  Brand  '  is  the  falcon.  C.  H. 
Herford,  in  the  notes  to  his  incomparable  translation  of  the  poem,  observes 
five  things  about  it.  *  (i)  It  is  the  enemy  of  Gerd,  who  persistently  tries 
to  kill  it,  and  finally  succeeds.  (2)  It  will  not  enter  the  ice-church.  (3)  It 
is  associated  with  the  two  moments  at  which  Brand  is  about  to  abandon 
his  rigid  formula  and  yield  to  human  affection.  (4)  It  is  identified  wth 
the  *  tempter  in  the  wilderness,'  who  assumes  the  form  and  pleads  in  the 
spirit  of  Agnes.     (5)  When  slain  by  Gerd,  it  is  found  to  be  white  as  a  dove.' 

In  view  of  these  conditions  Herford  identifies  the  falcon  with  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  or  *  humane  '  yielding,  and  speaks  of  it  as  allied  to  love. 
Why,  however,  may  the  falcon  not  be  love  itself.^  Examine  this  interpre- 
tation in  the  light  of  the  observations,  (i)  Gerd,  who  stands  for  lawless- 
ness, would  indeed  find  it  her  enemy,  since  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

(2)  Love,  too,  cannot  dwell  in  the  Ice-church,  for  its  abiding  place  is  among 
men.     Love  brings  human  relationship,  indeed  is  the  relationship  itself. 

(3)  When  Brand  feels  the  impulse  to  forsake  his  rigid  formula,  is  he  not 
touching  the  hem  of  love's  garment.?  (4)  Moreover,  love  permeates  all 
the  deeds  of  Agnes,  is  so  much  a  part  of  herself,  that  when  her  spirit  appears. 
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it  must  be  as  love.  (5)  The  fifth  statement,  that  when  slain,  the  falcon  is 
found  to  be  *  white  as  a  dove  '  further  substantiates  this  view,  for  Brand 
in  his  discussion  with  Agnes  in  Act  III  over  will  and  love,  says  that  when 
will  has  conquered, 

*  Then  comes  at  length  the  hour  of  love;  — 
Then  it  descends  like  a  white  dove. 
Bearing  the  olive  leaf,  life/ 

Therefore  when  the  falcon  falls,  slain  by  Gerd's  rifle  shot,  and  is  seen 
by  her  to  be  *  white  as  a  dove,'  the  hour  of  love  has  come,  as  the  concluding 
passages  show.  For  when  Brand,  as  the  avalanche  descends,  cries  in  his 
anguish, 

*  Shall  they  wholly  miss  thy  light 
Who  unto  man's  utmost  might 
Wiird  -? ' 

a  voice  calls  in  the  crashing  thunder 

*  He  is  the  God  of  Love.' 

This  is  the  ultimate  word,  and  thus,  though  the  poem  may  seem  to  be 
the  apotheosis  of  will,  its  subtle  pleading  for  love  is  unmistakable.  Brand 
never  comprehends  love.  He  deems  it  a  word  under  cover  of  which  men 
hide  their  sins. 

*  Never  did  word  so  sorely  prove 
The  smirch  of  lies,  as  this  word  love; 
With  devilish  craft,  where  will  is  frail. 
Men  lay  love  over,  as  a  veil. 

And  cunningly  conceal  thereby 
That  all  their  life  is  coquetry.' 

He  does  not  see  that  a  pure  spiritual  state,  such  as  he  desires,  can  never 
be  attained  through  willing  alone,  and  even  in  his  last  hour,  when  he  feels 
love's  almost  visible  presence,  he  calls  it  the  *  spirit  of  compromise.'  The 
doctor,  the  one  seemingly  well-balanced  character  of  the  play,  sees  where 
he  fails.     He  says  to  Brand : 

'  Yes,  in  your  ledger,  truly.  Will 
Has  enough  entries  and  to  spare; 
But,  priest,  your  Love-account  is  still 
A  virgin  chapter,  blank  and  bare.' 

Yet,  when  in  the  hour  of  the  bitter  realization  that  he  has  failed,  even 
hough  were  he  to  live  his  life  over,  his  inner  nature  would  compel  him 
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^o  the  same  failure,  Brand  seems  to  feel  that  he  has  missed  something  froni 
his  life,  and  '  the  path  of  yearning  '  opens  before  him. 
*  Jesus,  I  have  cried  and  pleaded, — 

From  thy  bosom  still  outcast : 

Thou  hast  passM  me  by  unheeded 

As  a  well-worn  word  is  pass'd. 

Of  Salvation's  vesture  stain'd 

With  the  wine  of  tears  unfeign'd. 

Let  me  clasp  one  fold  at  last! ' 
The  shadow  of  the  falcon  sweeps  the  land,  and  underneath  the  wings 
of  Love,  Brand  the  Titan,  the  stem,  the  unyielding,  weeps,  and  kneels, 
and  prays. 


BEAUTY  LOVERS 

By  Hannah  Parker  Kimball 

Beauty  is  Spirit  married  to  a  star. 
In  harmony  supreme ;  by  this  star's  rays 
We  live  out  long,  translucent,  tranquil  days, 
Such  as  no  power  of  man  may  mend  or  mar. 
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THE  TURQUOISE  GOD 

A    MEXICAN  LEGEND 

By  Isabel  Moore 

THE  Turquoise  God  was  born  white;  but  urged  by  the  Sun 
whom  all  gods  and  men  obey — he  yielded  to  the  power  of 
secret  flame  and  put  on  a  beautiful  azure;  the  colour  of 
the  *  heart  of  heaven/  Consequently  Turquoise,  even  unto 
this  day,  is  so  in  sympathy  with  the  skies  that  it  is  always 
changing  in  shade  :  light  blue  when  the  heavens  are  clear, 
dull  and  sometimes  green  when  the  heavens  are  in  a  sullen  mood.  And, 
as  sympathy  with  heaven  is  but  the  medium  for  the  sympathy  humane, 
so  in  turn  does  Turquoise  guard  its  owner  from  evil  by  drawing  upon 
itself  any  malignant  influence  :  growing  pale  when  there  is  danger,  and 
in  all  things  being  so  helpful  that  there  has  arisen  a  proverb  among  man- 
kind which  says,  *A  turquoise  given  by  a  loving  hand  carries  with  it  happi- 
ness and  good  fortune/ 

But  all  this  has  come  about  in  the  long  ages  that  have  elapsed  since 
in  the  Valley  of  White  Turquoise  in  the  land  of  the  ancient  Incas  the 
Turquoise  God  that  was  born  white  obeyed  the  Sun  and  became  blue. 
Now  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  stood  in  the  City  of  the  Kings,  Coricaucha 
-which  means  the  Place  of  Gold, — and  certainly  there  was  much  gold 
in  that  place  where,  according  to  an  old  Chronicler,  *  every  fountain,  path- 
way and  wall  was  regarded  as  a  holy  mystery/ 

Among  far-reaching  fields  of  maize  stood  the  Temple,  builded  of 
stone,  simple  and  solid,  as  befitted  the  earthly  dwelling  of  the  deity  who 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  man;  who  gave  light  and  warmth  to  the 
nations;  whose  breath  was  life  to  the  vegetable  world;  who  was  the 
father  of  the  royal  dynasty ;  and  the  founder  of  the  Enipire  of  the  Incas. 
And  far  beyond  the  plateau  on  which  it  stood,  toward  the  distant,  magic 
west  of  the  world,  stretched  the  crests  of  the  frozen  Andes. 

Upon  the  chief  altar  of  the  Temple  burned  the  sacred  flame,  cared 
for  by  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun.  This  was  the  holy  of  holies.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  Temple  was  emblazoned  a  representation  of  the  face  of  the 
Sun  God,  glancing  in  all  directions  through  innumerable  shafts  of  golden 
rays;  and  so  placed  that  the  Sun  himself,  when  rising  and  shining  in  at 
the  eastern  entrance,   looked   directly   upon   his   prototype   and   lighted 
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the  whole  edifice  with  fresh  young  glory.  And,  opening  from  the  great 
chamber  with  its  frieze  of  heavy  gold,  were  various  chapels  sacred  to 
the  other  ruling  deities  ;  the  silver-faced  Moon  Goddess,  mother  of  the 
Incas,  the  sparkling  stars,  the  iridescent  Rainbow,  and  the  mighty  Gods 
of  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

These  were  the  greater  gods.  And  near  them,  like  satellites,  were 
the  lesser  gods,  of  whom  the  Turquoise  God  was  one.  But  though  he 
was  a  lesser  god,  he  was  a  very  ancient  god  in  that  land,  and  with  Crystal 
and  Coral  had  embellished  the  sanctuary  of  the  dread  deity,  Pachacamoc, 
the  Creator  of  the  World,  he  whom  the  Incas  had  found  among  their 
predecessors  in  the  land  and  who  was  yet  older  than  their  Sun  God. 

It  was  during  the  Feast  of  Raymi,  of  the  summer  solstice,  when 
the  Sun  God  returned  to  his  people  from  the  South,  that  the  White 
Men  came.  There  had  long  been  predictions  of  this  coming  of  a  white 
and  gleaming  people,  new  Children  of  the  Sun.  The  oracles  had  said 
that  the  race  of  the  Incas  should  become  extinct  with  the  twelfth  Inca, 
who  was  now  upon  the  throne.  There  was  strife  between  the  royal  brothers. 
Comets  had  been  seen  in  the  heavens.  Earthquakes  had  shaken  the 
land.  The  Moon  had  been  en-ringed  with  fire  of  many  colours.  A  thunder- 
bolt had  fallen  upon  one  of  the  royal  palaces  and  burned  it  to  ashes.  An 
eagle,  chased  by  hawks,  screaming  in  the  air,  had  been  seen  to  hover 
above  the  great  Square  of  Cuzco;  and  when,  pierced  by  the  talons  of  his 
tormentors,  the  king  of  birds  had  fallen  lifeless  in  the  presence  of  many 
of  the  Inca  nobles,  the  wise  men  read  in  the  event  an  augury  of  their 
own  destruction. 

Pilgrims  were  assembled,  prostrate  and  breathless,  for  the  first  rays 
of  the  Sun  God  to  strike  his  golden  likeness  in  the  Temple,  at  the  time 
of  the  Feast  of  Raymi.  Conch  and  trumpet  and  atabal  brought  forth 
barbaric  melodies.  The  royal  mummies,  with  their  robes  profusely 
ornamented,  were  seated  in  gold-embossed  chairs,  to  welcome  the  Sun  God. 

Then  came  the  White  Men  from  the  North,  Pizarro  and  his  followers, 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Vicar  of  God  and  the  Sovereign  of  Spain. 

Like  thunder  clouds,  dense  masses  of  warriors  closed  down  upon 
the  slopes  and  summits  of  the  mountains.  There  advanced  a  forest  of 
crests  and  waving  banners;  of  lances  and  battleaxes  edged  with  gleaming 
copper.  The  ground  shook  with  the  tread  of  heavy  cavalry.  A  trumpet 
sounded  a  prolonged  note,  and  the  Spaniards  descended  upon  the  beau- 
tiful and  sacred  city  as  it  lay  lapped  in  its  verdant  valley.  They  went 
directly  to  the  square  in  front  of  the  great  Temple.    They  proclaimed 
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that  the  dynasty  had  fallen;  the  sceptre  forever  passed  from  among  the 
Incas. 

Before  this  race  of  dazzling  strangers,  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
the  people  fled.  And  it  was  not  many  days  before  flame  enveloped  the 
city  of  Coricaucha.  Towers  and  huts  and  halls  and  palaces  went  down 
before  it.  Graves  were  rifled  of  their  buried  jewels;  human  beings  were 
tortured  to  extort  hidden  treasure;  the  royal  mummies  were  stripped 
of  their  ornaments.  The  ancient  seat  of  empire  was  laid  in  ashes, — 
all  but  the  temple  that  stood  ever  forth  against  the  flame — ^while  the 
shadowy  Andes  looked  down  upon  all. 

So  did  the  Spaniards  to  their  brethren  who  became  '  a  flock  without 
a  fold  .'     And  on  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  they  raised  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

The  old  Gods  fled.  Only  the  Sun  God,  who  in  his  manifold  great- 
ness could  not  desert  his  people,    visited  again  that  land. 


Along  the  narrow  streets  and  by  the  banks  of  the  crystal  river  that 
flowed  through  the  city,  hastened  the  Turquoise  God  :  on  through  the 
straggling  borders  of  houses  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  city,  on  and  again 
on  among  the  rocks  and  waterfalls  and  woods,  as  though  the  Spaniards 
were  close  behind.  Indeed  they  did  hunt  for  him  after  their  appetite 
for  gold  had  been  somewhat  appeased.  But  he  eluded  pursuit  and  by 
that  time  had  got  far  beyond  their  reach,  passing  the  length  of  the  Empire, 
a  hundred  leagues,  north  by  the  great  highway  of  Cuzco.  Along  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes  from  South  America  and  the  Isthmus,  he  entered 
into  the  land  of  the  mighty  Aztecs  and  the  kingdom  of  Anahuac,  where 
the  War  God,  Mexitle,  had  builded  his  city  at  the  direction  of  the  Eagle. 
And  there  he  found  a  state  of  affairs  curiously  like  that  in  the  land  of 
the  Incas.  Destruction  and  pillage  by  the  omnipresent  White  Men  were 
raging;  the  temples  were  in  ruin;  the  Older  Gods  had  fled. 

In  that  land  the  Turquoise  God  received  the  name  of  Chalchihuitl, 
while  he  dwelt  for  a  little  space  upon  Turquoise  Mountain ;  and,  later  on, 
he  hid  in  a  cave  where  years  and  years  afterwards  were  the  famous  tur- 
quoise mines  of  the  Cerillos. 

But  nowhere  could  he  find  a  safe  retreat.  So  on  he  fled,  northward, 
ever  keeping  near  the  ridge  of  the  Great  Divide,  and  passing  the  whole 
length  of  the  tierra  calicnte:  and  yet  again  beyond  the  vast  table-lands 
where  the  hills  stretch  away  and  ever  onward  to  the  north.  And  on  all 
the  country  round  about  over  which  he  wandered,  the  Turquoise  God 
left  azure  footprints. 
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In  the  land  of  his  final  exile,  among  the  mesas  in  the  land  of  the  Zunis, 
he  at  last  found  refuge,  and  a  companion. 

The  Goddess  of  Salt  had  for  a  very  long  time  been  greatly  troubled 
by  the  people  near  her  domain  on  the  sea-shore  who  took  away  her  snowy 
treasures  without  offering  any  sacrifice  in  return;  and  so  she  forsook 
the  ocean  and  went  to  Uve  in  the  mountains.  But  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  followed  after  her;  and  she,  wearied  to  death  of  them,  declared 
she  would  pass  from  their  view  forever,  and  penetrated  further  and  further 
inland.  Whenever  she  stopped  beside  a  pool  to  rest  she  turned  it  salty; 
and  she  wandered  so  long  about  the  great  basins  of  the  West  that  much 
of  the  water  in  them  is  very  bitter. 

Then  it  was  that  she  and  the  Turquoise  God  met,  and  travelled  on 
together,  hand-in-hand.  Each  had  the  same  need  of  companionship. 
Each  had  lost  all  of  this  world  except  themselves.  Therefore  they  loved 
each  other  very  happily. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  wonderful  mesay  guarded  by  a  high  wall 
of  sandstone.  This  they  broke  through,  making  a  great  arched  portal. 
But  the  Goddess  of  Salt  hit  her  head  against  the  portal  when  passing 
under  it  and  broke  off  one  of  her  beautiful  plumes  so  that  it  fell  outside. 
And  there  it  lies  unto  this  day. 

And  within  that  magic  Mesa^  hidden  in  the  mirage  of  the  desert, 
they  rested  side  by  side  forever.  Their  foot  prints  can  still  be  seen  there — 
the  snowy  salt  and  the  outcrops  of  azure  turquoise  nuggets. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  UNDER 
STRESS 

By  Harry  Cowell 

IN  a  house  set  by  his  own  hands  on  the  rocks  of  a  hill  overlooking  life 
and  the  once  fair  city  of  St.  Francis,  today  so  desolate,  there  has 
dwelt  these  many  years,  and  still  dwells,  with  God  for  next-door 
neighbor,  a  humble  worker  in  words,  whom  now  an  incurable  love 
of  the  impossible  constrains  to  dip  his  pen  in  the  gloom  of  earth- 
quake and  the  glow  of  fire,  to  the  end  of  drawing,  rough-sketchwise, 
from  his  particular  point  of  view,  the  twofold  disaster  that  of  late  has  befallen 
California. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  San  Franciscans,  awaking  that  dread  morning 
in  sudden  alarm  from  dreamless  sleep,  it  seemed  that  the  dawn  was  come 
of  the  last  day,  and  the  earth  in  the  throes  of  dissolution.  Space  was  passing 
into  nothingness.  Time  had  already  ceased  to  be.  For  forty-odd  seconds 
there  was  eternity. 

Then  matter  righted  itself,  and,  after  a  fashion,  mind;  and  the  old 
order  of  things  was  in  a  measure  re-established.  But  even  at  noon,  six 
hours  and  more  after  the  great  trembler,  men,  with  the  awe  of  the  unknow- 
able still  heavy  upon  them,  gazed  first  at  the  ominous  blood-red  sun  and  then 
at  one  another  —  in  silence,  yet,  as  who  should  say.  The  end  of  all  things 
is  at  hand! 

Reason  had  been  hurled  from  her  throne,  and  lay  stunned.  During 
the  interregnum,  Fancy,  with  doting  Superstition  for  prime  minister,  held 
sway;  and,  as  if  the  graves  had  gaped  and  given  up  their  dead,  the  air  was 
felt  to  be  peopled  with  dim  beings  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  confusion  or 
huddling  together  in  affright.  From  the  north  and  from  the  south,  from 
the  east  and  from  the  west  they  seemed  to  come,  to  foregather  into  a  vast 
concourse,  and  suddenly  to  disperse  —  the  departed,  just  as  the  imagination 
had  often  pictured  them  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  day  of  judgment. 
With  not  a  few  of  the  braver  of  those  still  living,  although  the  spirit 
was  undismayed,  the  flesh  none  the  less  feared  for  itself;  and  one  rose  up 
at  the  voice  of  a  bird,  and  at  the  footfall  of  Love  upon  the  stairs  fled  in 
panic  fear.  Masks  were  shaken  off,  disguises  dropped,  and  human  nature 
went  naked  about  the  ruined  streets,  discovering  both  unexpected  beauty 
and  ugliness  beyond  belief.     Much  that  is  hidden  was  revealed  and  many 
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a  secret  thing  made  known.     Each  man  was  himself — a  man,  no  more> 
no  less.     The  hereafter  was  forestalled. 

As  for  the  philosopher,  used  to  the  contemplation  of  infinities  and 
mysteries  (which,  though  usually  lying  below  the  surface  of  things,  are  at 
no  time  far  to  seek),  he,  too,  was  not  a  little  overawed  to  find  himself  in  a 
world  all  wonder,  living  amidst  realities  weird  as  the  dreams  of  opium- 
eaters,  monstrous  as  the  imaginings  of  the  insane. 

All  day  long  it  seemed  to  many  as  if  a  great  and  solemn  drama  were 
being  enacted,  which  the  soul  watched  as  a  mere  spectator,  disinterested, 
aloof,  yet  not  without  deep  concern  for  the  body  as  the  hero  of  the  piece 
beset  by  unheard-of  dangers,  a  drama  full  of  terror,  of  sudden  partings, 
and  suspense  more  insupportable  than  saddest  farewell.  Stranger  things 
and  more  incongruous  than  ever  sleep  witnessed  occasioned  no  surprise 
in  the  beholder.  Chaos  long  deposed  was  once  more  king.  And  ever  and 
anon  appeared  Rumor,  breathless,  whispering  catastrophe  with  bloodless 
lips.  The  incredible  found  ready  credence.  Nothing  was  too  improbable 
for  Consternation  to  believe.  Even  Serenity  itself,  realizing  the  utter  indif- 
ference of  Nature  to  the  fate  of  man,  stood  appalled.  A  fear  of  the  earth 
more  awesome  than  any  fear  of  the  sea  was  fallen  upon  men.  Babes  com- 
ing upon  the  scene  opened  their  eyes  in  dismay,  closed  them,  wailed,  shud- 
dered, and  withdrew  forever. 

The  sun,  still  blood-red,  set  in  a  black  sea,  leaving  behind  it  unutterable 
gloom  and  ineffable  grandeur,  and  a  prodigious  night  fell  as  upon  a  world 
for  which  there  was  no  morning.  At  once,  men  forgot  the  earthquake  and 
with  one  accord  yielded  themselves  to  the  inexplicable  fascination  of  fire. 
In  the  luminous  clouds  of  smoke  ever  forming  and  reforming  began  forth- 
with to  appear  and  disappear  majestic  figures  clothed  in  resplendent  purple 
and  gold;  and  palaces  of  unearthly  pomp,  fit  dwelling-places  for  the  princes 
of  the  powers  of  the  air;  and  the  forms  of  fleeing  women,  with  a  splendor 
of  flowing  garments  and  a  glory  of  loosened  hair  wind-blown  behind  them; 
and  finally,  when  the  flames  reached  their  temples,  the  faces,  if  such  they 
may  be  called,  of  the  incredible  deities  of  the  Orient  —  gorgeous  grotesques, 
now  refined,  transfigured,  wooden  images  on  their  way,  as  it  were,  to 
immaterial,  immeasurable  divinity.  The  heavens  to  the  zenith  were  hung, 
so  to  say,  with  numberless  canvases,  vast  and  beautiful  and  vague,  issuing 
incessantly  from  the  brain  of  some  great  mad  painter ;  canvases  full  of 
fantastic  shapes  and  quaintest  imagery,  in  colors  curiously  blent.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  the  dream  of  him  who  saw  the  conflagration  as  a 
sublime  unreality  was  broken  by  a  thunderous  detonation  of  dynamite,  very 
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real,  which  passed  high  overhead,  going  seaward,  and  with  innumerable 
reverberations  faded  away  into  infinite  silence. 

The  dawn  came,  not  as  a  relief,  but  as  a  disappointment;  bringing  with 
it,  in  the  gritting  of  ashes  between  the  teeth  and  the  sting  of  lime  in  the 
eye,  all  the  wonted  matter-of-factness  of  morning.  Heaven  and  hell  were 
as  far  away  as  ever;  the  half-opened  book  of  doom  was  again  closed,  and 
judgment  indefinitely  deferred.  To  men  who  had  made  them  ready  for 
death  —  nay,  for  translation  —  life  was  an  impertinence. 

At  noon  the  sun  looked  down  on  a  cityful  of  stoics  —  that  is  to  say, 
persons  incapable  of  further  feeling.  The  second  night,  men  slept.  Long 
before  the  fire  ceased  to  rage,  the  imagination  had  burned  out. 

Already  the  ruins  of  San  Francisco  are  aeons  old.  The  stranger  within 
our  gates  now  weeps  over  them  tears  as  poetic  and  idle  and  painless  as  those 
that  the  Parthenon  calls  forth.     But  we, —  we  weep  not. 
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REALISM  IN  AMERICAN 
FICTION  OF  TO-DAY 

By  Irving  Wilson  Voorhees 

THE  word  realism  as  applied  to  literature  carries  with  it  to 
unliterary  minds  something  either  startlingly  tragic  or  hope- 
lessly sentimental.  It  represents  to  them  in  no  uncertain 
manner  what  is  so  graphically  described  as  blood  and  thun- 
der in  letters  or  as  a  later  paragrapher  puts  it  'thud  and 
blunder.'  It  implies  also  a  distinct  class  —  made  up  of 
two  great  subclasses,  writers  and  readers  —  which  is  conveniently  spoken 
of  as  the  'realistic  school.'  By  reason  of  its  sometimes  too  radical  methods 
or  gross  violations  of  commonly  accepted  standards  of  taste,  realism  has 
provoked  for  itself  disparaging,  even  sarcastic  and  bitter  criticism.  The 
grounds  for  such  criticism  have  been  perfectly  well  established  and  are  ncx 
the  result  of  narrowness  or  illiberalism. 

In  its  proper  sense  realism  has  its  essence  in  the  depicting  of  persons 
and  scenes  as  they  exist  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  with  no  attempt  on  his 
part  to  modify  them  according  to  any  ideal  standard.  Realism  must  there- 1 
fore  be  based  primarily  on  facts  —  facts  known  intimately  to  the  writer  as 
a  part  of  his  actual  experience,  and  enhanced  in  value  by  the  minuteness 
of  his  observation.  Hence  when  skilfully  treated  realistic  literature  is 
likely  to  survive  because  it  deals  intimately  with  life;  and  also  because  it 
dwells  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  consequence  of  its  vivid  impression  upon 
his  consciousness,  demanding  as  it  does  his  most  rapt  attention. 

Realism  in  its  own  time  has  seldom  or  never  been  popular.  In  proof 
of  this  we  need  only  go  to  the  literature  of  France  so  rich  in  the  vivid  and 
picturesque.  Balzac,  Dumas,  and  Maupassant  —  to  mention  the  chief 
apostles  of  words  in  action  as  well  as  of  the  action  in  words  —  were  little 
more  than  respected  and  little  less  than  tolerated  in  their  own  day.  But 
'in  the  process  of  the  suns'  they  came  to  be  known  first  to  scholars  and 
critics,  and  then  to  the  general  pubhc  until  their  fame  was  world-wide. 
But  one  may  say  of  American  realism  that  whether  it  be  popular  or  not  it  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  *  problems '  peculiar  to  America  —  the  race  problem, 
the  labor  problem,  the  social  problem,  to  mention  representative  questions 
of  current  interest  —  occasioned  by  the  struggle  for  existence  of  new  life  on 
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new  soil.  Transitional  or  temporary  social  conditions  often  have  found 
their  truest  expression  and  have  struck  their  most  far-reaching  notes  when 
descriptive  of  the  individual  considered  alone  or  of  his  class  considered 
collectively.  Realism  is  therefore  quite  applicable  in  a  country  like  ours  so 
full  of  immigrants  seeking  new  homes,  and  in  the  development  of  new 
territory  consequent  upon  the  distribution  of  an  heterogeneous  and  indus- 
trious population. 

The  inquisitiveness  and  scientific  spirit  of  our  age  has  also  done  much 
for  the  propagation  of  a  literature  dealing  with  the  hitherto  unknown,  and 
hence  full  of  living  interest  in  all  that  affects  human  welfare.  Discoveries 
in  science  are  always  of  interest  to  the  intellectual  public  and  if  such  dis- 
coveries be  of  practical  utility  not  only  are  they  of  interest  to  the  intellectual 
but  become  matters  of  common  discussion  in  news  columns  and  on  the 
editorial  page.  Hence  the  peculiarly  American  fondness  for  the  newspaper 
fosters  realism  in  letters  because  the  newspaper  is  concerned  with  what  is 
happening  now  or  may  happen  in  the  near  future.  Macaulay's  dictum 
that  as  civilization  advances  poetry  declines  might  be  translated  to-day  by 
the  substitution  of  the  word  *  idealism  *  for  *  poetry  ';  since  poetry  is  essen- 
tially typical  of  the  idealistic.  The  decline  of  noteworthy  poetry  in  our  day 
is  a  commonplace  whether  the  cause  lay  in  the  fact  that  we  are  incapable 
of  producing  good  poems  of  any  length  with  sustained  effect,  or  whether 
such  production  is  hindered  by  the  fact  that  *  nobody  reads  poetry.' 

The  flood  of  recent  American  fiction,  most  of  which  is  distinctly  of  the 
realistic  type,  has  undoubtedly  produced  a  great  deal  of  careless  work  and 
consequently  has  given  rise  to  the  often  just  appellation  *  ephemeral.'  It 
is  obviously,  however,  all  too  early  to  determine  what  of  it  shall  live  and 
what  shall  pass  away.  However,  one  instance  serves  us  well  —  the  Ameri- 
can historical  novel  so  woefully  overwrought  has  become  little  more  than  a 
memory  and  hence  its  place  has  been  usurped  by  stories  of  present-day 
life  based  on  facts  more  in  accord  with  current  popular  interest.  We  now 
have  the  political  novel  dealing  with  the  thoughts,  methods  and  results  of 
politicians  of  high  or  low  estate  as  the  *  Senator  North  '  of  Mrs.  Atherton, 
*  The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling  '  of  Ford  and  *  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana' 
of  Tarkington.  Or  the  social  novel  dealing  directly  with  life  among  both 
the  masses  and  classes  as  *  The  Bread-winners,'  whose  authorship  is  still  in 
dispute,  *  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage '  of  Crane,  '  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp  '  and  '  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat '  of  Harte,  the  '  East '  and  the  '  West ' 
of  WyckofT,  and  the  various  descriptions  of  life  among  working  girls  by  the 
Van  Vorsts.     There  is  also  the  novel  of  single  and  often  singular  character, 
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such  as  Bacheller's  '  Eben  Holden,'  Brook's  *  Morgan  Bates/  Burnett's 

*  Lass  o'  Lowries  '  and  Eggleston's  '  Faith  Doctor/  Howell's  '  A  Modern 
Instance,'  and  Cable's  *  Grandissimes  '  are  representative  of  realism  in 
American  fiction;  while  more  recent  work  of  merit  is  found  in  *  The  Call  of 
the  Wild  '  and  *  Sea-Wolf '  of  London,  and  *  The  Blazed  Trail '  of  Stewart 
Edward  White. 

In  its  most  exemplary  form  realism  calls  for  rugged  description,  but 
the  difficulty  of  combining  rugged  description  with  careful  diction  and  the 
restraint  so  indispensable  to  good  taste  is  known  only  to  those  who  have 
tried  to  write  stories  of  this  type.  Even  in  the  best  and  purest  realism, 
refined  taste  is  often  chagrined,  and  sensitive  natures  are  pricked  by  too 
much  ruggedness  and  too  little  of  the  sense  of  proportion.  It  is  perhaps 
this  lack  of  conformity  which  gave  Mr.  Stedman  the  reason  for  saying  that 

*  Realism  constantly  is  used  to  cloak  the  mediocrity  of  artists  whose  designs 
are  stiff,  barren  and  grotesque,  —  *  the  form  without  the  soul.'  Yet  one 
may  affirm  that  such  a  cloak  can  never  cover  a  multitude  of  literary  sins 
and  that  the  successful  appeal  of  the  artist  who  essays  the  form  without  the 
soul  is  short-lived  and  altogether  inadequate. 

But  realism  when  standing  bare  and  alone  is  never  at  its  best.  It 
must  be  leavened  with  enough  of  the  ideal  to  make  its  structure  homogeneous 
and  thus  to  save  it  from  the  freak  order  in  literary  biology.  It  must  tell  its 
own  story  and  not  be  burdened  with  direct  or  implied  moral  deductions. 
And  moreover  it  must  be  possessed  of  a  subtle  psychology  that  explains 
without  seeming  to  explain  the  causes  that  actuate  men  to  lead  noble  lives 
or  to  perform  noble  deeds.  Upon  these  essentials  realism  in  American 
fiction  must  depend  for  its  future  well-being. 
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OF  LIFE 

By  George  J.  Smith 

GEORGE  MEREDITH,  for  one  group  of  his  somewhat  inscru- 
table poems,  hit  upon  the  title  *  A  Reading  of  Earth.  '  The 
phrase  seems  to  me  rather  happily  suggestive  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  poet,  indeed  the  function  and  nature  of  all  art. 
It  is  to  give  a  reading  of  life,  the  artist's  defined  impression, 
a  view  of  the  world  through  the  more  or  less  transparent 
medium  of  a  soul.  When  Matthew  Arnold  called  poetry  a  *  criticism  of 
life '  he  did  not,  I  think,  find  the  best  word.  The  poet  is  not  so  much 
a  critic  as  a  translator,  a  sympathetic  interpreter  of  life,  a  reader  of  life. 
Walt  Whitman  plainly  recognized  this  as  the  poet's  function — 

*  He  bestows  on  every  object  or  quality  its  fit  proportion,  neither 

more  nor  less. 
He  is  no  arguer,  he  is  judgment. 

He  judges  not  as  the  judge  judges  but  as  the  sun  falling  round   a 
helpless  thing.  ' 
The  maker  of  poems  is  the  *  Answerer; '  he  looks  upon  life,  responds  to  it» 
reveals  it.     And  with  what  freshness  and  curiosity  of  gaze  does  Whitman 
front  life  : 

*  This  then  is  life, 

Here  is  what  has  come  to  the  surface  after  so  many  throes    and 
convulsions. 

How  curious  !  how  real  ! 

Underfoot  the  divine  soil,  overhead  the  sun.  ' 
Now  the  great  question  concerning  any  poet  is,  what  did  he  make  out 
about  this  confronted  *  life? '  How  did  he  *  read  '  it.?  Did  he  pronounce 
the  world  '  all  very  good, '  as  spake  the  Lord  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  or 
was  he  a  Schopenhauer  whose  world,  like  Hamlet's,  was  *  out  of  joint.? ' 
Was  he  a  stoic  and  apologist  like  Arnold;  or  a  visionary  reformer  with 
soul  on  fire,  like  Shelley;  a  comfortable  surface-philosopher  like  Pope, 
with  his  'whatever  is,  is  right;'  or  a  winning  but  unbelieving  hedonist 
like  Omar  Khayyam?  — 
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'  Come,  fill  the  Cup,  and  in  the  fire  of  Spring 
Your  Winter-garment  of  Repentance  fling  : 
The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter  —  and  the  Bird  is  on  the  Wing. ' 
Though  Whitman  has  something  in  common  with  most  of  these  poets,  he 
has  a  distinctive  point  of  view  of  his  own.    To  understand  it  we  must 
look  for  his  answer  to  that  fundamental  question  :    What  sort  of  world 
is  it  we  have  got  into?    Let  the  answer  be  sought  in  Whitman  himself, 
in  a  spirit  of  frank  inquiry,  with  no  intrusion  of  our  own  opinions  or  pre- 
conceptions.    For  myself,  I  hold  in  this  paper  no  brief  for  or  against  Whit- 
man's view  of  any  aspect  of  life.     I  disclaim  any  purpose  but  that  of  pre- 
senting, as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  language,  what  I  understand  him  to 
hold  for  truth. 

First  considering  the  visible  world,  the  world  of  objects,  let  us  question 
Whitman  as  the  poet  of  nature.  To  him  the  natural  world  is  not '  out  of 
joint, '  it  is  not  a  chance  assemblage  of  atoms,  a  product  of  blind  and  capri- 
cious forces,  it  is  not  a  practical  joke  or  God's  plaything.  He  never  could 
have  written  the  lines  of  the  old  Persian  poet : 

*  We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  Magic  Shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go . .  . 
But  helpless  Pieces  of  the  Game  He  plays 
Upon  this  Chequer-board  of  Nights  and  Days; 
Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks,  and  slays. 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Qoset  lays.  ' 
The  nearest  Whitman  comes  to  this  sort  of  self-contempt  and  infidelity  is 
in  the  lines  '  As  I  Ebb'd  with  the  Ocean  of  Life, '  one  of  his  few  poems  of 
sadness  : 

*  As  the  ocean  so  mysterious  rolls  toward  me  closer  and  closer, 
I  too  but  signify  at  the  utmost  a  little  wash'd-up  drift, 
A  few  sands  and  dead  leaves  to  gather, 
Gather,  and  merge  myself  as  part  of  the  sands  and  drift. ' 
Far  other  is  his  usual  mood.    The  world  as  he  sees  it  is  an  orderly  world, 
working  itself  out  under  a  magnificent  rule  of  law,  it  is  a  manifestation  of 
supernal  plan  : 

The  bright  suns  I  see  and  the  dark  suns  I  cannot  see  are  in  their 
place, 
The  palpable  is  in  its  place  and  the  impalpable  is  in  its  place.' 
Everything  is  fully  caused,  the  present  is  the  child  of  the  past  —  its  com- 
plete inevitable  outgrowth  and  successor.     Whitman,  in  short,  sees  the 
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world  in  a  modern  way,  with  the  eyes  of  the  evolutionist  and  the  phil- 
osophic historian. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  world  of  order  and  intention,  it  is  a  beautiful  world, 
a  delightful  world,  a  wonderful,  adorable  world,  that  satisfies  man's  body 
and  his  soul.  One  of  the  most  convincing  of  pastoral  poems  is  his  '  Give 
me  the  Splendid  Silent  Sun. '  His  *  Song  at  Sunset '  is  a  hymn  of  adora- 
tion. In  one  extraordinary  poem  ( *  This  Compost ' )  he  actually  sings 
the  common  soil  of  the  earth,  as  poets  of  old  have  sung  war  and  romance. 
He  is  in  love  with  the  earth  and  the  sea. 

*  Smile,  O  voluptuous  cool-breath'd  earth  ! 

Earth  of  departed  sunset  —  earth  of  the  mountains  misty-topt. 
Earth  of  shme  and  dark  mottUng  the  tide  of  the  river  1 
Far-swooping  elbow'd  earth  —  rich  apple-blossom'd  earth  ! 
Smile,  for  your  lover  comes.  ' 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  large  that  the  things  of  earth  are  good  and  wondrous. 

His  pages  are  full  of  the  *  amazement  of  things  —  even  the  least  particle  I ' 

'  A  mouse  is  miracle  enough  to  stagger  sextilUons  of  infidels. '     As  for  him 

he  knows  of  nothing  else  but  miracles  : 

*  To  me  every  hour  of  the  light  and  dark  is  a  miracle. 
Every  cubic  inch  of  space  is  a  miracle, 

Every  square  yard  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  spread  with    the 
same. 

Every  foot  of  the  interior  swarms  with  the  same. ' 
Of  course  this  delighted  amazement  at  the  visible  world  is  essentially  a 
religious  feeling,  and  indeed  Walt  Whitman,  though  a   rejecter  of  con- 
ventional religion,  is  beyond  question  a  singer  of  the  religion  of  nature. 

*  I  say  no  man  has  ever  yet  been  half  devout  enough. 
None  has  ever  yet  adored  or  worshiped  half  enough. ' 

*  Know  you,  solely  to  drop  in  the  earth  the  germs  of  a  greater 

religion, 
The  following  chants  each  for  its  kind  I  sing. ' 
*  In  the  faces  of  men  and  women  I  see  God,  and  in  my  own  face 
in  the  glass, 
I  find  letters  from  God  dropt  in  the  street,  and  every  one  is  sign'd 

by  God's  name. 
And  I  leave  them  where  they  are,  for  I  know  that  wheresoever 

Others  will  punctually  come  for  ever  and  ever.  * 
'  Give  me,  O  God,  to  sing  that  thought. 
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Give  me,  give  him  or  her  I  love  this  quenchless  faith. 
Belief  in  plan  of  Thee  enclosed  in  Time  and  Space, 
Health,  peace,  salvation  universal. ' 
Perhaps  a  natural  question  arises,  does  not  Whitman  detect  in   this 
beautiful  and  wondrous  array   of  appearances,  the  bloodshed,  the    fear, 
the  cruel  struggle  for  existence  that  goes  on  in  the  natural  world?     Yes, 
he  now  and  then  admits  there  is  this  dark  and  terrible  side ;  he  says  in  his 
'  Song  of  the  Rolling  Earth, ' '  Defects  and  excrescences  show  just  as  much 
as  perfections  show. '    Later  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  some  of  his 
enumeration  of  such  *  defects  and  excrescences. '     But  after  all  his  tem- 
perament is  triumphantly  optimistic.     He  simply  cannot  dwell  upon  the 
painful  side  of  nature ;  he  swings  back  into  his  accustomed  orbit  of  praise 
and  glorification  : 

*  Open  mouth  of  my  soul  uttering  gladness. 

Eyes  of  my  soul  seeing  perfection. 

Natural  life  of  me  faithfully  praising  things, .  .  . 

For  I  do  not  see  one  imperfection  in  the  universe, 

And  I  do  not  see  one  cause  or  result  lamentable  at  last  in   the 

universe.  * 

Of  a  piece  with  Whitman's  science-inspired  wonder  at  the  world  is  his 

reverence  for  the  human  body  (  surely  not  the  least  of  *  miracles  ' )  —  his 

frank  delight  in  the  body,  and  his  persistent  celebration  of  the  bodily 

functions,  particularly  of  sex.     Here  we  came  upon  those  passages  in  his 

book  that  horrified  a  Washington  official  and  a  Massachusetts  censor  of 

the  press,  were  disapproved  of  by  the  uncarnal  Emerson,  and  no  doubt 

chiefly  distinguish  Whitman  to  this  day  in  the  minds  of  thousands  who 

know  him  but  slightly,  whether  from  little  reading  of  his  poems  or  from 

limitation  in  their  own  souls.     In  his  *  Children  of  Adam  '  poems  Whitman 

courageously  *sings  the  body  electric.  '     He  *  believes  in  the  flesh  and  the 

appetites.  '     Procreation   is  an   incomprehensible   marvel,  it  is  a    vastly 

important  element  in  life,  and  he  refuses  to  exclude  it  and  what  pertains 

to  it  from  his  *  reading  of  life.  '     He  purposes  to  clarify  men's  thoughts. 

He  treats  the  subject  seriously,  not  sentimentally.     I  have  always  been 

at  a  loss  to  see  how  any  comprehending  reader  could  find  in  these  poems 

anything  prurient  or  vulgar.    Their  point  of  view  is  impersonal,  almost 

physiological.     Whether  they  are  poems,  whether  they  justify  themselves 

as  Whitman  meant  them  to,  whether  they  have  done  more  good  than  harm, 

are  questions  I   have  no  intention  to  enter  upon.     Whatever  spiritual 

element  may  be  in  them  is  for  most  readers  less  prominent  than  their  sen- 
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sational  side.  But  when  all  is  said,  as  Whitman  views  life  sex  is  an  integral 
part  of  it;  he  will  not  deny  it,  or  ignore  it,  or  veil  it,  or  hint  at  it,  or  apolo- 
gize for  it.     For  to  him, 

*  If  anything  is  sacred,  the  human  body  is  sacred.  * 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  explain  what  Whitman  thought  of  the  visible  world, 
I  have  dealt  with  him  as  a  poet  of  nature.  Now  let  us  consider  his  read- 
ing of  the  unseen  world,  go  to  him  as  the  poet  of  man.  For  man,  the  real 
man,  is  of  the  unseen  world.  The  body  of  a  man,  however  wonderful  and 
however  closely  related  to  the  soul,  is  not  the  soul.  No  one  sees  this  more 
clearly  than  Whitman,  notwithstanding  his  occasional  assertions  of  their 
identity.  The  fact  that  he  sings  of  the  body  and  that  he  rejoices  in  the 
visible  world,  has  led  many  to  think  him  a  materialist  and  a  sensualist. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  To  him  all  is  spiritual.  The 
soul  of  man  and  how  the  world  sustains  it  is  his  chief  theme.  He  knows 
the  soul  is  supreme,  that  the  visible  but  ministers  to  the  invisible  : 

*  I  will  confront  these  shows  of  the  day  and  night, 
I  will  know  if  I  am  to  be  less  than  they. .  . 

I  match  my  spirit  against  yours,  you  orbs,  growths,  mountains, 

brutes. 
Copious  as  you  are  I  absorb  you  all  in  myself,  and  become  the 

master  myself.  ' 

*  Whoever  you  are  I  claim  your  own  at  any  hazard  ! 

These  shows  of  the  East  and  West  are  tame  compared  to  you. 

These  immense  meadows,  these  interminable  rivers,  you  are  im- 
mense and  interminable  as  they. 

Master  or  mistress  in  your  own  right  over  nature,  elements,  pain, 
passion,  dissolution.  ' 

'  I  know  I  have  the  best  of  time  and  space,  and  was  never  meas- 
ured and  never  will  be  measured.  ' 
Thus  the  first  great  truth  that  Whitman  sees  in  the  metaphysical  world 
is  Individuality.     So  powerfully  and  directly  does  he  proclaim  the  great- 
ness of  personality  that  to  many  shallow  readers  his  egotism  seems  colossal. 

'  I  know  I  am  solid  and  sound. 

To  me  the  converging  objects  of  the  universe  perpetually  flow. 

All  are  written  to  me,  and  I  must  get  what  the  writing  means. 

I  know  I  am  august, 

I  do  not  trouble  my  spirit  to  vindicate  itself  or  be  understood, 

( I  reckon  I  behave  no  prouder  than  the  level  I  plant  my  house 
by,  after  all.  )  ' 
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Of  course  in  leading  such  lines  it  is  obvious  that  Whitman's  pronoun  I 
stands  for  the  typical  man,  any  man. 

*  Whoever  you  are  I  you  are  he  or  she  for  whom  the  earth  is  solid 

and  hquidy 
You  are  he  or  she  for  whom  the  sun  and  moon  hang  in  the  sky.' 

A  foremost  element  in  his  conception  of  the  cosmos  called  man  is  an 
assured  faith  in  immortality.  Personal  survival  of  death  and  personal 
existence  through  limitless  ages  of  development  is  with  him  not  a  dogma 
or  a  theory,  but  an  unquestioned  truth,  a  necessity.  It  underfies  ail  his 
other  notions  about  man  and  explains  them.  If  you  cannot  accept  immor- 
tality as  a  fact,  you  must  continually  be  makmg  allowances  when  you  read 
what  Whitman  writes. 

'  I  know  I  am  deathless, 

I  know  this  orbit  of  mine  cannot  be  swept  by  a  carpenter's  com- 
pass, 

I  know  I  shall  not  pass  like  a  child's  carlacue  cut  with  a  burnt 
stick  at  night.  ' 

'  Is  it  wonderful  that  I  should  be  immortal?  as  every  one  is  im- 
mortal ; 

I  know  it  is  wonderful,  but  my  eyesight  is  equally  wonderful.* 

*  Nations  ten  thousand  years  before  these  States,  and  many  times 

ten  thousand  years  before  these  States, 
Garner'd  clusters  of  ages  that  men  and  women  like  us  grew  up 

and  travel'd  their  course  and  pass'd  on  .  .  . 
Are  those  billions  of  men  really  gone  ? 

Are  those  women  of  the  old  experience  of  the  earth  gone.^  .  .  . 
I  believe  of  all  those  men  and  women  that  filled  the  unnamed 
lands,  every  one  exists  this  hour  here  or  elsewhere,  invisible 
to  us. ' 
One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  unhesitating  assertion  of  immor- 
tahty  is  Whitman's  notion  of  equahty.    There  is  reason  to  think   that 
many  persons  have  an  erroneous  notion  as  to  Whitman's  doctrine  of  equal- 
ity.   To  be  sure,  he  contradicts  himself,  apparently.    Now  he  seems  to 
assert  equality  without  restriction,  everyone  is  as  good  or  as  bad  as  any 
other,  and  (  what  it  is  more  unusual  to  say  )  all,  however  coarse,  ignorant, 
or  degraded,  are  as  much  men  to  be  respected,  says  Whitman,  as  himself 
or  any  other. 
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*  You  felons  on  trial  in  courts, 

You  convicts  in  prison  cells,  you  sentenced  assassins  chainM  and 
handcufF'd  with  iron, 

Who  am  I  too  that  I  am  not  on  trial  or  in  prison? ' 
But  it  is  evident  elsewhere  that  he  understands  by  equality  not  that  any 
and  every  man  is  today  as  good,  as  able,  as  highly  developed,  as  any  other 
man,  but  that  all  have  infinite  possibilities  in  them,  and  that  all  should 
have  an  equal  chance  for  self-realization. 

'  Of  equality  (  he  says  )  —  as  if  it  harm'd  me,  giving  others  the 
same  chances  and  rights  as  myself. ' 
Or  again  : 

'  I  speak  the  pass-word  primeval,  I  give  the  sign  of  democracy. 

By  God  I  I  will  accept  nothing  which  all  cannot  have  their  coun- 
terpart of  on  the  same  terms. ' 
But  what  are  these  same  terms?  Does  Whitman  believe  that  all  can  com- 
ply here  and  now  with  the  terms?  Does  he  believe  men  are  here  and  now 
actually  equal?  Does  he  deny  excellences,  superiorities  among  men? 
Not  at  all.  The  equality  he  asserts  is  not  an  actual  but  a  potential  equality, 
an  equality  that  requires  ages  on  ages  to  develop  it,  to  prove  it.  It  is  an 
equality  that  grows  out  of  limitless  immortality.  In  remote  future  ages, 
somewhere,  the  present  physical,  intellectual,  moral  differences  among 
men  shall  have  disappeared  or  have  been  reduced  to  a  trifle. 

*  You  haggard,  uncouth,  untutored  Bedowee  ! 

You  plague-swarms  in  Madras,  Nankin,  Kaubul,  Cairo  ! 

You   benighted    roamer  of  Amazonia  I    you   Patagpnian  1    you 

Feejee-man  1 
I  do  not  prefer  others  so  very  much  before  you  either, 
I  do  not  say  one  word  against  you,  away  back  there  where  you 

stand 
(  You  will  come  forward  in  due  time  to  my  side. )  ' 
'  I  saw  the  face  of  the   most  smear'd  and  slobbering  idiot  they 

had  at  the  asylum. 
And  I  knew  for  my  consolation  what  they  knew  not, 
I  knew  of  the  agents  that  emptied  and  broke  my  brother. 
The  same  wait  to  clear  the  rubbish  from  the  fallen  tenement. 
And  I  shall  look  again  in  a  score  or  two  of  ages. 
And  I  shall  meet  the  real  landlord  perfect  and  unharmed,  every 

inch  as  good  as  myself. ' 
Equality  in  *  a  score  or  two  of  ages  '  would  seem  rather  far  removed  from 
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actual  equality  today;  the  latter  in  fact  is  not  asserted  by  Whitman,  nor 
can  anyone  in  his  senses  assert  it.  With  Whitman  equality  hinges  on 
immortality.  Whatever  hinders  any  soul's  progress  toward  the  true 
stature  of  man  he  would  remove;  meanwhile,  the  hindered  one,  however 
inferior  today,  is  still  a  man  and  among  his  fellows. 

Qosely  related  to  Whitman's  high  claims  for  every  man  is  his  glorification 
of  the  average.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  sympathies  and  affiliations 
were  in  a  special  degree  with  the  common  citizen,  the  undistinguished 
many,  those  who  toil  with  their  hands.  He  loved  them,  he  would  be  their 
poet.  He  had  faith  in  them,  faith  that  is  more  inspiring  than  praise.  He 
saw  in  the  great  *  divine  average  '  the  strength  and  glory  of  America. 

*  I  was  looking  a  long  while  for  Intentions, 

For  a  clew  to  the  history  of  the  past  for  myself,  and  for  these 

chants  —  and  now  I  have  found  it,  .  .  . 
It  is  the  life  of  one  man  or  woman  today  —  the  average  man  of 

today.  ' 

Along  with  this  he  naturally  declares  for  the  man  of  good  physique  : 

*  Myself  and  mine  gymnastic  ever, 

To  stand  the  cold  or  heat,  to  take  good  aim  with  a  gun,  to  sail 
a  boat,  to  manage  horses,  to  beget  superb  children, 

To  speak  readily  and   clearly,  to  feel  at  home  among  common 
people, 

And  to  hold  our  own  in  terrible  positions  on  land  or  sea.  ' 
From  this  hearty  admiration  of  the  rank  and  file,  he  passes  to  include  in 
his  accepting  and  comprehending  heart  the  weak,  the  deformed,  the 
insane,  the  sinful,  the  criminal,  the  outcast.  ^  Not  till  the  sun  excludes 
you  do  I  exclude  you.  '  This  breadth,  charity,  all-embracing  love  is 
indeed  one  of  the  noblest  of  Whitman's  traits.  For  the  wrong-doer,  the 
base,  the  morally  hideous,  as  for  the  physically  deformed  or  diseased, 
Whitman  has  pity  and  warm  sympathy,  not  blame.  For  whatever  is,  is 
fully  caused,  and  whatever  is  amiss  will  in  due  time  be  fully  set  right. 

It  sometimes  appears  that  Whitman  in  his  determination  to  love  and 
cherish  the  poorest  and  the  meanest,  spreads  the  mantle  of  his  sympathy 
so  far  to  that  side  that  he  leaves  uncovered  the  ultra  respectable  part  of 
society.  There  is  here  perhaps  a  limitation  to  his  inclusiveness,  though 
one  not  hard  to  understand.  He  seems  at  times  to  indulge  a  prejudice,  a 
positive  dislike,  against  refinement,  finish,  cultivation.  The  people  riding 
m  carriages  in  Central  Park  were  apt  to  excite  his  contempt  and  criticism. 
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*  Of  person  arrived  at  high  positions,  ceremonies,  wealth,  scholar- 
ships, and  the  like  ... 
Often  to  me  those  men  and  women  pass  unwittingly  the   true 

realities  of  life,  and  go  toward  false  reaUties, 
And  often  to  me  they  are  sad,  hasty,  unwaked  somnambules 
walking  the  dusk. ' 
The  truth  in  what  he  says  here  is  plain  enough  —  the  so-called  ehte  are 
not  always  the  real  elect;  but  the  incautious  reader  who  pieces  together 
Whitman's  justification  of  the  degraded  and  the  criminal  and  his  seemmg 
condemnation  of  the  respectable  or  the  well-to-do  (  what  a  curious  resem- 
blance here,  by  the  way,  to  the  atritude  of  Jesus  1 )  is  prone  to  conclude 
that  Whitman  denies  all  excellences  in  some  men  as  contrasted  with  others. 
So  I  wish  to  touch  again  now  upon  this  point,  as  I  deem  it  essential  to  the 
correct  understanding  of  Whitman.     I  assert  that  he  cleariy  and  repeat- 
edly recognizes  the  real  superiorities  among  men.    Of  course  it  is  not 
wealth  or  position  or  mere  brain  culture  that  makes  true  superiority.     He 
emphasizes  other  things.    On  the  one  hand  he  says  : '  The  wonder  is  always 
and  always  how  there  can  be  a  mean  man  or  an  infidel. '    On  the  other 
hand  he  utters  the  profound  aphorism  :  *  Charity  and  personal  force  are 
the  only  investments  worth  anything. '     *  To  a  pupil '  he  says, 
'  Is  reform  needed?  is  it  through  you? 

The  greater  the  reform  needed,  the  greater  the  Personality  you 
need  to  accomplish  it.  ' 
His  rallying  cry  on  the  Open  Road  is, 

'  Allons  I  after  the  great  Companions,  and  to  belong  to  them  1 
They  too  are  on  the  road  —  they  are  the  swift  and  majestic  men 
—  they  are  the  greatest  women. '  ^ 

Or  again,  *  A  great  city  is  that  which  has  the  greatest  men  and  women. 
What  does  Whitman  definitely  mean  by  this  word  'greatest?'     What 
makes  a  great  personality,  the  capacity  for  leadership?     Physical  perfec- 
tions, as  might  be  expected,  first  of  all : 

'  Now  I  see  the  secret  of  the  making  of  the  best  persons, 
It  is  to  grow  in  the  open  air  and  to  eat  and  sleep  with  the  earth. 
But  here  as  elsewhere  Whitman  is  not  content  with  the  physical  alone. 
He  finely  sketches  the  Ideal  Man  in  these  few  words  : 
*  Fair,  able,  beautiful,  content,  and  loving, 
Complete  in  body,  and  dilate  in  spirit.  ' 
Whitman  knows  well  enough  that  the  *  average  '  man  falls  far  short  of 
this  high  ideal.     For  here  are  in  combination  bodily  perfection  and  beauty. 
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intellectual  power,  the  noblest  moral  qualities,  and  greatness  of  spirit. 
But  Whitman's  championship  of  the  average  man  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  recognition  of  these  noble  superiorities ;  for  every  man  has  in  him  the 
germ  and  capability  of  these  highest  developments,  only  give  him  oppor- 
tunity and  time  enough. 

From  this  study  of  Whitman's  conception  of  Individuality,  let  us  pass 
to  consider  the  view  he  takes  of  the  relations  of  individuals  in  society. 
First  of  all,  as  everyone  knows,  he  is  distinctively  the  poet  of  Democracy. 

'  One's  self  I  sing,  a  simple  separate  person. 

Yet  utter  the  word  Democratic,  the  word  En-Masse. ' 
Nor  is  his  democracy  a  vague  sentiment.  His  native  bias  was  no  doubt 
for  an  untrammeled,  yes,  even  for  a  loose  life.  I  could  easily  quote  pas- 
sages in  illustration  of  this,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  do  so  in  order  not  to 
seem  to  be  '  respectable-izing '  Whitman  by  avoiding  his  utterances  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  primitive  and  easy-going  man.  But  these  utter- 
ances are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Whitman,  and  though  they  represent 
one  strongly  developed  side  of  his  nature,  they  do  not  represent  his  best- 
matured  and  more  enduring  because  most  thoughtful  side.  Though  he 
may  in  some  passages  admire  those  who  *  think  lightly  of  the  laws, '  yet 
through  all  his  life  Whitman  believed  in  the  nation,  in  law  : 

*  All  thine,  O  sacred  Union  ! 

City  and  State,  North,  South,  item  and  aggregate, 

We  dedicate,  dread  Mother,  all  to  thee  ! 

Protectress  absolute  thou  !  bulwark  of  all  I 

Without  thee  neither  all  nor  each,  nor  land,  home, 

Nor  ship,  nor  mine,  nor  any  here  this  day  secure, 

Nor  aught,  nor  any  day  secure  . .  . 

Our  freedom  all  in  thee  I  our  very  lives  in  thee  ! ' 
Many  a  poem  of  Whitman's  is  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  nationality  repre- 
sented by  *  these  States, '  by  the  vision  of  America's  final  achievement  of 
her  glorious  mission  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Whether  if  living 
today  he  could  have  proclaimed  so  confidently  the  triumph  of  the  American 
idea  it  might  be  interesting  to  question. 

But  what  of  the  free  relations  of  men  inside  this  protecting  husk  of 
nationality?  True  democracy,  answers  Whitman,  is  possible  only  where 
men  are  comrades  and  lovers.  A  whole  division  of  Leaves  of  Grass  cele- 
brates *  the  institution  of  the  dear  love  of  comrades, '  and  includes  some 
of  Whitman's  most  beautiful  and  touching  poems.  But  it  is  at  least  note- 
worthy in  this  connection  that  Whitman,  for  all  his  acceptance  of  women 
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as  the  complete  equals  of  men,  and  for  all  his  celebration  of  sex,  never 
wrote  a  true  poem  of  love.  And  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  known  what  love  in  its  highest  reaches  is.  Physical 
passion,  of  course,  he  comprehended,  and  the  hearty  comradeship  of  men 
and  women  he  thought  he  knew,  but  these  two  phases  of  the  relations  of 
men  and  women  seem  for  him  to  have  included  all.  Women,  like  men 
were  comrades,  with  a  difference.  Of  romantic  love,  the  transformer,  the 
subtle  magician,  he  seems  to  have  comprehended  little.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  I  know,  that  he  ever  had  any  direct  acquaintance  with 
the  sort  of  enduring  and  inspiring  passion  that  Tennyson  described  and 
Browning  experienced  and  Shakespeare  immortalized. 

One  question  remains  as  to  Whitman's  idea  of  human  relations,  and 
that  is  as  to  conduct,  morality.  Among  those  who  talk  about  Whitman 
and  praise  him,  the  notion  crops  up  again  and  again  that  Whitman  denied 
that  anything  is  evil,  or  that  at  least  he  justified  what  men  call  wrong- 
doing. I  have  heard  this  element  of  Whitman's  teaching  asserted  and 
regretted  by  his  sincere  admirers.  Now  it  is  of  course  true  that  Whitman 
was  by  native  tendency  a  rebel  against  convention.  In  respect  of  religion, 
in  manners,  in  dress,  in  mode  of  life,  and  in  the  form  of  his  verse,  he  shows 
his  radical  tendencies.  These  things  are  what  we  encounter  on  first  read- 
ing him.  His  life  was  a  reaction  against  Puritanism,  against  regularity, 
propriety,  narrowness.  The  very  key  to  his  point  of  view  seems  his  love 
of  freedom,  his  idiosyncrasy,  his  doctrine  that  a  man  must  be  himself  at  all 
hazards.  Hence  the  impression  of  largeness,  rebelliousness,  egotism,  that 
he  makes.  But  while  all  this  describes  his  temperament  and  the  tendency 
of  some  of  his  more  striking  outward  peculiarities,  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine into  his  serious  theory  of  life  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  he  is 
no  mere  denier  or  iconoclast.  At  heart  he  is  positive  and  constructive. 
Is  the  charge  true  that  he  confounds  good  and  evil.^  He  is  far  from  doing 
so;  he  plainly  recognizes  evil  as  evil.     Let  us  hear  him  for  himself : 

*  I  sit  and  look  out  upon  all  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  and  upon 
all  oppression  and  shame, 

I  see  in  low  life  the  mother  misused   by  her  children,  dying, 
neglected,  gaunt,  desperate, 

I  see  the  wife  misused  by  her  husband,  I  see  the  treacherous 
seducer  of  young  women, 

I  mark  the  ranklings  of  jealousy  and  unrequited  love  attempted 
to  be  hid,  I  see  these  sights  on  the  earth, 

I  see  the  workings  of  battle,  pestilence,  tyranny,  I  see  martyrs 
and  prisoners, 
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I  observe  the  slights  and  degradations  cast  by  arrogant  persons 

upon  laborers,  the  poor,  and  upon  negroes,  and  the  like; 
All  these  —  all  the   meanness  and  agony  without  end  I  sitting 

look  out  upon, 
See,  hear,  and  am  silent.  ' 
In  another  place  he  insists  that  in  the  '  Rounded  Catalogue  Divine  Com- 
plete '  be  included  such  parts  of  life  as  these  : 

'The  devilish  and  the  dark,  the  dying  and  diseased. 

The  countless  ( nineteen-twentieths )   low   and   evil,  crude   and 

savage. 
The  crazed,  prisoners  in  jail,  the  horrible,  rank,  malignant, 
Venom  and  filth,  serpents,  the  ravenous  sharks,  liars,  the  disso- 
lute, . .  . 
The  barren  soil,  the  evil  men,  the  slag  and  hideous  rot. ' 
Clearly,  Whitman  sees  and  knows  the  evil  well  enough  for  what  it  is;  only, 
it  does  not  overwhelm  him.     In  the  first  place,  it  can  historically  be  ac- 
counted for;  it  is  inevitable,  perhaps  necessary. 

*  I  assert  that  all  past  days  were  what  they  must  have  been, 
And  that  they  could  nohow  have  been  better  than  they  were. 
And  that  today  is  what  it  must  be,  and  that  America  is. 
And  that  today  and  America  could  nohow  be  better  than  they 
are.  ' 
Is  it  not  a  shallow  intelligence  that  could  take  Whitman  to  mean  by  this 
that  whatever  is,  is  perfect,  and  that  all  things  are  equally  good?     He 
admits  that  evil  is  evil,  but  it  is  fully  caused  and  is  in  its  place.     Yet  note 
that  that  place  is  far  below  and  to  the  rear,  and  that  evil  has  a  long  way 
to  travel : 

'The  universe  is  duly  in  order,  everything  is  in  its  place, 

What  has  arrived  is  in  its  place  and  what  waits  shall  be   in   its 

place. 
The  twisted  skull  waits,  the  watery  or  rotten  blood  waits, 
The  child  of  the  glutton  or  venerealee  waits  long,  and  the   child 
of  the  drunkard  waits  long,  and  the  drunkard  himself  waits 
long.  ' 
Evil  is  in  the  world,  and  it  is  evil,  it  is  the  obstacle  to  human  progress, 
but  it  shall  not  endure,  shall  not  triumph. 

'  Roaming  in  thought  over  the  Universe  I  saw  the  little  that  is 

Good  steadily  hastening  toward  immortality. 
And  the  vast  all  that  is  call'd  Evil  I  saw  hastening  to  merge  itself 
and  become  lost  and  dead.  ' 
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Or  again  : 

*  Out  of  the  bulk,  the  morbid  and  shallow, 

Out  of  the  bad  majority,  the  varied  countless  frauds  of  men  and 

states, 
Electric,  antiseptic  yet,  cleaving,  suiFusing  all. 
Only  the  good  is  universal.  * 
'  Ah  poverties,  wincings,  and  sulky  retreats, 
Ah  you  foes  that  in  conflict  have  overcome  me, 
(  For  what  is  my  life  or  any  man's  life  but  a  conflict  with  foes, 

the  old,  the  incessant  war?) 
You  degradations,  you  tussle  with  passions  and  appetites, . .  . 
Ah  think  not  you  finally  triumph,  my  real  self  has  yet  to  come 

forth, . . . 
It  shall  yet  stand  up  the  soldier  of  ultimate  victory. ' 
This  brings  me  to  the  last  point  in  Whitman's  reading  of  life  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  attention.     It  is  his  recognition  of  life  as  a  struggle,  but  above 
all  as  a  progress.     Life  is  to  him  no  primrose  path  of  dalliance. 

*  Now  understand  me  well  ( he  says )  —  it  is  provided  in  the 

essence  of  things  that  from  any  fruition  of  success,  no  matter 
what,  shall  come  forth  something  to  make  a  greater  struggle 
necessary.  ' 
And  in  a  little  poem  entitled  *  Life  '  he  says  : 

'  Ever  the  undiscouraged,  resolute,  struggling  soul  of  man, . .  . 
Ever  the  soul  dissatisfied,  curious,  unconvinced  at  last. 
Struggling  today  the  same,  battling  the  same.  * 
And  what  is  the  aim  of  this   perpetual   strife   and   endeavor?     It   is   to 
improve,  to  reach  through  aspiration  higher  levels  of  Hfe  and  truer  exper- 
iences of  happiness,  to  attain  the  estate  of '  perfect  and  free  individuals  : ' 

*  Who  has  gone  farthest  ?  for  I  would  go  farther. 

And  who  has  been  just?  for  I  would  be  the  most  just  person  of 

the  earth, .  . . 
And  who  benevolent  ?  for  I  would  show  more  benevolence  than 

all  the  rest, .  . . 
And  who  thinks  the  amplest  thoughts?  for  I  would   surround 
those  thoughts. ' 
But,  best  of  all,  this  struggle,  toward  such  high  aims,  is  not  in  vain. 
The  individual  may  fall  short  now  and  throughout  this  one  Hfe;  but  he 
has  a  long  future  to  retrieve  himself^  all  eternity  in  which  to  perfect  him- 
self.    No  poet,  not  even  Browning,  who  likewise  rejoices  in  struggle,  dis- 
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appointment,  defeat,  as  the  means  and  entrances  to  a  higher  life  for  the 
soul  —  no  poet  prophesies  of  ultimate  victory  with  a  more  thrilling  voice 
than  Whitman's  : 

'  Years  of  the  modern  1  years  of  the  unperformed  1 
Your  horizon  rises,  I  see  it  parting  away  for  more  august  dra- 
mas, . .  . 
The  performed  America  and  Europe  grow  dim,  retiring  in  shadow 

behind  me. 
The  unperform'd,   more  gigantic  than   ever,  advance,  advance 
upon  me. ' 

*  After  me,  vista  ! 

0  I  see  life  is  not  short,  but  immeasurably  long, 

1  henceforth  tread  the  world  chaste,  temperate,  an  early  riser,   a 

steady  grower, 
Every  hour  the  semen  of  centuries,  and  still  of  centuries. ' 

*  Amelioration  is  one  of  the  earth's  words.  ' 

*  The  sun  and  stars  that  float  in  the  open  air, 

The  apple-shaped  earth  and  we  upon  it,  surely  the  drift  of  them 

is  something  grand, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  except  that  it  is  grand,  and  that  it  is 

happiness.  ' 

*  All  parts  away  for  the  progress  of  souls, 

All  religion,  all  solid  things,  arts,  governments  —  all  that  was  or 
is  apparent  upon  this  globe  or  any  globe,  falls  into  niches 
and  corners  before  the  procession  of  souls  along  the  grand 
roads  of  the  universe. . . 

Forever  alive,  forever  forward, .  .  . 

They  go  I  they  go  I  I  know  that  they  go,  but  I  know  not  where 
they  go, 

But  I  know  that  they  go  toward  the  best  —  toward  something 
great.  ' 
In  his  parting  chant,  *  So  Long, '  he  becomes  more  specific  : 

'  To  conclude,  I  announce  what  comes  after  me. 

I  announce  natural  persons  to  arise, 

I  announce  justice  triumphant, 

I  announce  uncompromising  liberty  and  equality, . .  . 

I  announce  the  Union  more  and  more  compact,  indissoluble, 

I  announce  splendors  and  majesties  to  make  all  the  previous  pol- 
itics of  the  earth  insignificant. 
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I  announce  the  great  individual  fluid  as  Nature,  chaste,  affec- 
tionate, compassionate,  fully  arm'd. 
I  announce  a  life  that  shall  be  copious,  vehement,  spiritual,  bold, 
I  announce  an  end  that  shall  lightly  and  joyfully  meet  its  trans- 
lation. ' 
Here  as  elsewhere  we  encounter  Whitman's  reliance  upon  immortality. 
The  hope,  the  promise  he  holds  out  for  the  future,  is  not  to  the  individual 
for  his  present  existence,  it  is  for  the  race  that  shall  be;  and  it  is  for  us  now 
present  in  life  only  as  in  some  happier  incarnation  we  shall  share  in  a  uni- 
versal betterment. 

There  is  evident  in  Whitman's  doctrine  of  progress,  of  the  relation  of 
past,  present  and  future,  a  sort  of  confident  fatalism.  This  vast  onward 
movement  will  take  place.  The  past  was  what  it  had  to  be,  the  present 
is  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  past,  and  the  future  in  its  turn  will 
arrive,  resistlessly,  surely.  In  this  vast  conception  the  individual  may 
seem  to  count  for  nothing.  What  he  does  or  omits  to  do  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. But  this  conclusion,  though  one  that  followers  of  Whitman  are 
a  little  apt  to  make,  is  a  fallacy  not  found,  I  think,  in  the  writings  of  Whit- 
man himself.  In  this  paper  I  have  shown,  on  the  contrary,  what  great 
weight  he  attaches  to  individuality.  In  his  view,  the  future  progress  of 
mankind  is  to  come  about  through  causes,  and  those  causes  are  men  them- 
selves. Men,  individuals,  are  the  very  agents  of  progress.  And  we  become 
such  agents  only  through  that  perpetual  struggle  and  effort  for  better 
things,  that  development  of  '  great  personality, '  that  ceaseless  striving 
which  to  Whitman  was,  as  I  have  indicated,  of  the  essence  of  true  living. 

With  the  pessimist  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  Whitman  had  no 
affinity  by  temperament  or  conviction.  He  was  no  preacher  of  resignation, 
like  Arnold.  He  could  not  be  a  poet  of  revolt,  like  Shelley,  for  he  was 
too  well  contented  with  the  world  as  it  is  and  with  the  future  he  assuredly 
foresees.  Nor  did  he  think  with  Pope  that  whatever  is,  is  right;  whatever 
is,  he  thought,  is  as  it  has  to  be  for  the  present;  there  is  dreadful  and  hideous 
evil,  but  it  will  disappear,  and  the  true  man,  the  blessedest  man,  is  he  who 
contributes  to  its  disappearance.  Finally,  Whitman  is  not  an  oriental 
infidel  like  Omar.  He  would,  indeed,  enjoy  life  to  the  full,  but  in  his  great 
*  Song  of  Joys  '  he  does  not  so  much  as  mention  the  wine-cup,  in  which 
the  Persian  found  his  chief  retreat  from  the  oppression  of  a  hopeless  and 
chaotic  world. 

Whitman's  view  is  ampler,  clearer,  saner,  more  satisfying  than  those  of 
the  poets  I  have  named.     His  is  a  philosophy  of  health,  labor,  self-respect. 
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tranquillity  and  hope;  a  confidence  in  the  universe;  a  reaching  out  for  all 
the  delights  of  every  bodily  sense,  and  yet  an  aspiration  for  the  joys  of 
high  thought  and  spiritual  growth.  In  him,  body  and  soul  are  beautifully 
balanced;  but  for  him  the  soul  of  a  man  is  the  supreme  reaHty,  it  holds 
within  itself  the  purport  of  all  that  is;  and  its  destiny  is  subhme,  reaching 
through  the  institutions  of  democracy  and  comradeship,  to  the  reign  of 
justice,  and  the  attainment  of  human  ideals  of  personality  and  of  social  life. 


A  GROUP  OF  POEMS 

By  Isabella  Howe  Fiske 


I 


FLAME 

NERTIA  ante-natal 

And  vast,  potential  power 
Brought  to  earth,  splendid,  fatal. 
My  due,  predestined  hour. 

Flint  struck  on  steel,  resistant 

I  spoke  in  flash  of  fire 
And  men  knew,  from  the  instant. 

Promethean  desire. 

I  knew  not  bound  nor  pity 
With  easy  might  and  main 

I  swept  the  guarded  city 
And  the  unventured  plain. 

Flame  in  a  windy  forest. 
Smoke  in  a  lurid  sky,  — 

My  early  boast  and  prowess, 
I  thought  not  to  lay  by. 

Yet  I,  whose  rude  defiance 
Laughed  at  man's  primal  needs, 

Now,  proselyte  of  science. 
Kneel  and  confess  his  creeds. 
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To  me  it  has  been  given 

To  shine  in  lightning  wild 
And  in  hearth  fires  of  even 

Lit  by  a  little  child. 

I  pass  from  devastation, 

Ascend  a  better  height, 
I  rise  to  ministration 

From  holocaust  to  light. 


I 


JUSTICE 


NTO  the  hearts  of  the  flowers 

Are  driven  the  stakes  of  man, 
To  the  hush  of  their  woodland  hours 
Comes  the  builder's  caravan  : 

The  progress  of  man  is  by  clamor. 
The  way  of  the  wood  is  peace. 

And  the  blows  of  the  axe  and  hammer 
Have  tortured  the  stature  of  trees  : 

Bruised  is  the  grass  of  the  meadows. 
Fled  are  the  birds  that  sing. 

Strange  to  the  wood  are  the  shadows 
Of  gable  and  cornice  and  wing  :  — 

Sinister,  ugly  and  cruel. 

They  creep  to  the  edge  of  the  glade, 
Homes  for  whose  beam  and  fuel 

The  cedar  has  felt  the  blade  : 

Man's  stagings  as  scaffolds,  truly 
Whereon  the  Pride  of  the  Sun 

Suffers  his  fate  unduly 

And  a  race  unto  death  is  done. 


Think  well,  O  man,  the  slayer, 
Of  right  to  build  be  sure.  — 

Thou  art  the  wood's  betrayer. 
Save  thou,  as  trees,  be  pure ! 
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TO  A  CHILD 


F 


RAIL  little  cloud-breath, 

Wraith  from  a  veiled  sky, 
Fragile  as  sea-drift, 

Stirred  by  another's  sigh,  - 
Is  mortal  tenure  such, 

Changeling  Elysian  ? 
Illusive  of  touch. 

Mystic  of  vision  ? 
Yes,  thou  hast  spoken 

Words  that  are  mortal 
And  shalt  be  broken 

Passing  death's  portal. 

Wondering,  we  see  thee. 

Wondering,  thou  gazest; 
What  is  the  Lethe 

That  thy  glance  'mazest? 
How  can  we,  earthy, 

Ever  believe  thee? 
How  are  we  worthy 

Thus  to  receive  thee? 
Something  prophetic 

Shines  from  thy  musing. 
Something  ascetic 

In  thy  earth-choosing. 
Yet  can  we  never 

Learn  of  thee,  master. 
Nor  teach  thee  ever 

Of  our  disaster. 
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OF  THE  POET  KEATS 

By  Felix  J.  Koch 

NOWHERE  in  the  annals  of  English  literature  is  there 
recorded  a  more  pathetic  romance  than  the  career  which 
Dame  Fortune  evolved  for  the  brother  of  the  poet  Keats 
in  the  West, —  in  Cincinnati  and  Louisville, — in  the  early 
days  of  the  century  just  passed.  It  is  a  career  which, 
while  concerned  with  a  man  famous  only  as  another's 
brother,  is  still  indissolubly  connected  with  the  story  of  our  literature, — 
since  it  was  from  the  correspondence  passing  between  George  Keats  and 
the  poet,  John,  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  biographer's  material  has 
been  obtained. 

Strangely  enough  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  life  of  the  Keats 
family  in  this  country  are  rather  shrouded  in  mystery. 

John  Keats,  the  poet,  was  born  in  London,  to  the  family  of  the  head- 
hostler  of  a  livery-stable,  who,  having  served  several  years'  apprentice- 
ship, aspired  to  and  received  the  hand  of  his  employer's  daughter.  Of 
this  union,  John  Keats  was  the  oldest  child,  born  October  31,  1796. 
Three  other  children  by  this  marriage  lived  to  maturity, — George  Keats, 
Thomas  (who  died  in  18 18),  and  Frances  Mary,  afterward  Mrs.  Llanos. 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  while  minister  at  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  Louisville,  today  one  of  the  wealthiest  congregations  in  the  city,  wrote 
an  entertaining  account  of  the  boyhood  of  these  men,  the  facts  obtained, 
of  course,  from  George,  then  a  parishioner  of  his.  George  Keats,  it  would 
seem,  was  a  child  of  rather  pacific  temperament;  but  was  drawn  into 
combat  time  and  again,  to  protect  his  rather  quarrelsome  elder  brother. 
On  leaving  school,  he  served  in  the  counting-room  of  his  guardian;  but, 
unable  to  endure  this  one's  brother,  and  too  indolent  in  matters  of  the 
sort  to  explain  the  situation  to  his  employer,  was  forced  to  seek  work 
elsewhere,  and  finally  hit  upon  the  task  of  housekeeper  to  his  brothers, 
a  position  kept  until  the  acquisition  of  the  paternal  inheritance,  which 
permitted  him  to  marry  the  daughter  of  one  Col.  Wylie.  This  match, 
however,  very  shortly  proved  the  patrimony  utterly  insufficient  to  the 
social  status  that  such  a  marriage  meant,  being  but  five  thousand  dollars 
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in  all,  so  that,  chancing  on  a  volume  of  enticements  set  forth  by  a  land- 
agent  named  Pearson,  George  Keats  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the  States, 
where,  he  felt,  the  snug  little  inheritance  (the  greater  part  an  entail  from 
a  grandmother)  would  prove  abundantly  adequate.  Consequently, 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  *  Endymion,'  George  and  John  Keats 
parted,  the  poet  and  a  friend  accompanying  the  emigrant  to  Lancaster, 
whence  John  continued  on  his  tour  of  the  Lakes  and  Scotland. 

Rev.  Clarke  gives  an  account  of  the  journey  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keats 
from  this  point,  of  the  groom  of  twenty-one  and  the  girl  of  bare  sixteen; 
of  their  landing  in  New  York,  and  the  bitter  realization  that,  even  in  the 
twenties,  five  thousand  dollars  would  not  permit  of  setting  up  in  the 
sea-board  towns  in  the  fashion  they  cared  to  assume;  the  consequent 
purchase  of  carriage  and  horses  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  journey  to  Pitts- 
burg; then  the  trip  down  the  Ohio  by  keel-boat  (the  horses  being  sent 
ahead,  over-land),  with  the  romantic  strolls  *cross  curves  indulged  in  by 
the  couple,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  slow  river-ride. 

Before  leaving  England,  the  famous  *  letters  of  the  brothers  Keats' 
go  to  show, — George  had  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  1,400  acres  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  but  just  where  this  tract  was  located  it  seems 
impossible  to  discover.  The  Keats  family,  on  arrival  at  the  Queen  city, 
engaged  in  a  *  mercantile  enterprise,*  but  what  and  where  is  likewise 
a  mystery.  The  old  city  directories  of  18 19  and  ^25,  the  only  ones  avail- 
able for  the  decade,  date  just  prior  to  and  shortly  after  their  residence, 
and  files  of  the  Western  Spy,  while  containing  advertisements  for  *  draw- 
ing and  painting'  by  their  friend  *Mr.  Audubon'  (with  whom  Keats 
stopped  for  some  time  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  prior  to  moving  to  Louisville), 
fail  to  make  any  mention  of  the  name. 

George  Keats  came  to  Cincinnati  resolved  to  *  be  a  farmer  and  work 
with  his  hands,'  and  hence  the  purchase  of  the  land.  Business  of  a  mer- 
cantile sort,  however,  probably  attracted  him  away  from  farming,  and 
its  failure,  after  perhaps  a  half-year's  trial,  caused  the  family  to  move 
down  river  to  Louisville.  A  letter  to  the  poet,  almost  immediately  after 
their  arrival  at  the  Falls  City,  announces  the  birth  of  the  eldest  son. 

About  a  year  after  coming  to  America,  and  almost  as  soon  as  wife 
and  child  were  settled  at  Louisville,  George  Keats  returned  to  England 
for  a  brief  visit  to  his  brother,  and,  incidentally,  to  collect  what  remained 
of  the  estate  of  the  elder  brother,  Tom,  who  had  died  in  the  preceding 
months.  During  this  visit,  the  poet,  who  was  now  in  the  direst  financial 
straits,  managed  so  skillfully  to  conceal  from  George  his  abject  poverty, 
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as  not  alone  to  receive  no  aid  from  him,  but,  also,  actually  to  secure  for 
George, — by  hook  or  crook, — ^what  he  would  never  have  plead  for,  for  his 
own  purposes,  ...  a  loan  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  This  when  George, 
while  far  from  wealthy,  had  ample  means  to  set  John  upon  his  feet,  finan- 
cially, again. 

With  those  seven  hundred  pounds  George  Keats  returned  to  Louis- 
ville. Hardly  away,  however,  and  it  became  known  that  the  fairly  pros- 
perous American  brother  had  carried  away  from  the  poet,  whose  poverty 
was  a  matter  of  common  record  and  whose  honesty  had  proved  the  sole 
basis  for  his  obtaining  the  loans  made  George,  so  large  a  sum,  when  crit- 
icism, on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  waxed  torrid;  no  explanation  offered 
by  either  brother  would  be  accepted  as  to  the  true  state  of  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  George,  and  press  and  pulpit  indulged  in  the  most  violent 
calumnies  upon  this  breach  of  the  *  most  ordinary  fraternal  affection.' 

Nothing  appearing  from  either  brother  proving  effective, — ^John's 
letters  being  accepted  as  mere  natural  shielding  of  an  inhuman  brother; 
George's  as  external  excuses, — George  Keats  hardened  his  heart  to  the 
injustice;  but  the  pain  still  rankled  as  he  realized  the  indignity  that 
threatened  to  go  down  in  the  biographies  of  his  brother,  and  then  and  there 
he  vowed  to  refuse  his  aid,  forever,  to  all  persons  who  might  in  any  wise 
seek  information  for  the  press.  Still  further,  then,  was  he  embittered, 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  poet's  death,  he  having  cheerfully  paid  all 
John's  many  debts,  and  most  probably  the  loan  for  that  ill-fated  seven 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  the  whole  matter  of  his  former  *  parsimony  ' 
was  rehearsed,  with  the  slur  of  the  reviewers  that  the  present  payment 
of  debts  was  done  merely  in  hope  of  public  exculpation  of  former  injus- 
tices, or  else  as  an  act  of  contrition  for  breach  of  family  ties  to  which  public 
censure  alone  had  brought  a  recognition.  More  often,  still,  this  matter 
of  paying  the  debts  of  the  deceased  was  omitted  altogether  in  the  poet's 
biography,  while  column  on  column  was  given  to  the  *  story  '  of  the  '  Cain 
and  Abel  affair.'  It  is  doubtful  if  ever  before  or  since,  in  all  the  annals 
of  British  or  American  literature,  a  man  has  been  forced  to  undergo 
more  scathing  criticism,  unjustly,  than  that  to  which  George  Keats  was 
subjected.  Obviously,  if  there  was  any  one  directly  to  blame  in  the 
matter,  it  was  the  poet  himself,  who,  by  hook  or  crook,  throughout  George's 
visit  (which  terminated  in  January  of  1820),  managed  to  put  up  a  fair 
show  of  position,  and  later  never  once  hinted  at  his  needs  or  hope  of  repay- 
ment. 

The  letters  that  then  followed  to  George  Keats,  at  Louisville,  from 
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the  suffering  poet  are  curious  affairs, — ^written  in  diary-form,  as  it  were; 
added  to  three  times  a  week,  and  mailed  at  intervals  never  exceeding 
three  weeks.  Each  brother  vied  with  the  other  in  preserving  the  old 
affection  in  this  wise,  and  it  is  from  the  missives  that  one  learns  that  in 
Louisville,  George  Keats  had  associated,  under  the  name  of  George  Keats 
and  Co.,  with  the  leading  founders  of  the  West,  as  well  as  operated  a  saw 
mill  at  *  the  Falls,'  the  felling  of  trees  for  which  he  superintended  daily 
in  the  neighboring  forests.  George,  too,  tells  John  there  of  the  state  of 
society  at  Louisville,  which,  *  consists  of  three-penny  parties  and  half- 
penny dances.'  On  the  return  from  the  lamentable  visit  to  England, 
George  Keats  invested  his  fortune  in  lumber,  and,  amassing  no  little  for- 
tune, erected  a  mill  on  First  Street,  between  Washington  and  the  '  river.' 
In  1836  the  handsome  *  Englishman's  temple,'  as  it  was  called,  now  the 
Elks'  Temple  of  Louisville,  was  built  by  him,  and  here  the  foundations 
of  what  has  since  become  one  of  the  first  families  of  Kentucky  were  laid. 

In  a  little  volume,  on  an  out-of-the-way  shelf  of  the  Cincinnati  Pub- 
lic Library, — a  book  now  probably  out  of  print  for  many  years,  and  its 
very  author  forgotten, — an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  Keats  for- 
tunes at  Louisville ;  probably  the  only  book,  not  even  excepting  the  actual 
biographies  of  the  family,  where  their  little-known  side  of  the  Keats  career 
is  treated. 

To  this  hospitable  home,  in  the  bustling  Kentucky  town,  we  are 
told,  there  came  the  last  of  the  bulky  letters  from  John, — a  series  begun 
in  18 18,  when  Miss  Brawne's  influence  was  paramount  with  the  poet, 
and  extending  through  the  period  of  composition  of  the  *  Hyperion,*  of 
the  *  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  '  as  to  whose  composition  they  give  practically  all 
our  knowledge,  and  then  the  era  of  George's  rapid  advance  toward  afflu- 
ence, and  of  John's  equally  rapid  decline  to  abject  poverty,  almost  to 
that  death  which  he  had  ever  foretold  would  overtake  him  early  in  life. 
To  George  Keats  and  his  accomplished  wife,  the  poet  addressed  many 
lines,  and  George,  too,  in  turn,  tried  his  hand  at  a  sonnet.  'ToG.  A.  W.,' 
is  addressed  to  this  Mrs.  Keats. 

George  Keats,  at  this  period,  was  a  man  to  attract  the  passer-by — 
a  *  heavy  bar  of  observation  '  over  the  eye,  indicative  of  strong  business 
perception;  a  face  bespeaking  ability  of  mind  and  great  feeling,  com- 
bined with  practical  energy.  His  was  the  countenance  of  just  the  sort 
of  man  one  might  expect  to  desert  the  church  into  which  he  had  been  con- 
firmed by  no  less  a  prelate  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  rather 
than    acquiesce  in  the  thoughts  of    another,  which  could  not  coincide 
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with  his  own.  George  Keats  was  noted,  also,  as  without  an  equal  in  all 
matters  literary  in  the  West,  at  that  time.  There  was,  however,  another 
side  to  this  Kentuckian's  nature,  and  that  the  physical  side.  Keats 
could  put  up  a  good  fight,  when  there  was  need  of  it  and  there  is  record 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  leading  saw  and  flour  mills  of  Louisville,  '  mixing 
it  up '  with  the  local  Congressman,  Breckenridge,  over  a  business  difficultY> 
with  the  result  that  Keats  did  not  come  out  second  best  by  a  good  deal. 

The  letters  of  this  period  show  well  the  condition  of  Kentucky,  in 
the  '  twenties, — not  much  worse  off  then  than  she  is  today, — and  George 
speaks  in  them  of  the  flying  swans,  and  the  storks  and  cranes,  and  occa- 
sional eagle,  seen  from  the  mills,  and  of  the  blue  grass  and  the  blossoming 
peach-orchards.  We  learn  of  his  home,  too,  of  the  mantel-shelf  noted  for 
its  tastefulness,  with  the  picture  of  George  Keats  directly  over  the  center; 
with  Shakespeare  and  the  poet's  brother,  Tom,  above;  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  at  either  side.  George  Keats,  too,  tells  us  that  he  served 
in  the  city  council  of  Louisville  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  present 
city  school-system. 

Just  at  the  height  of  this  era  of  affluence,  when  the  critics  had  seem- 
ingly ceased  their  scoring,  and  the  family  fortunes  promised  to  reach  an 
unparalleled  zenith,  there  came  into  the  life  of  George  Keats  a  second 
sorrow.  Like  Blennerhasset,  whose  ruined  *  castle  *  still  moulders  in 
decay  on  an  island  in  the  same  muddy  river  that  drove  Keats'  mills, 
George  Keats,  while  in  the  hey-day  of  prosperity,  was  doomed  to  lose  all 
his  worldly  goods  through  the  influence  of  a  supposed  friend,  a  man  who, 
only  too  soon  after  the  signing  of  the  fatal  papers,  proved  a  defaulter  of 
the  first  water,  and  as  result,  George  Keats  was  a  ruined  man.  Like 
Blennerhasset,  too,  there  was  a  daughter  left  to  comfort  him,  a  sweet 
girl,  pride  of  her  father's  heart,  likewise  of  poetic  temperament,  and 
said  to  have  resembled  greatly  her  uncle,  John,  both  in  facial  lineament 
and  in  bent  of  mind.  Isabella  Keats  was  fond  of  painting,  fond  of  the 
pen,  and  her  very  name  suggests  the  heroine  of  her  uncle's  poem  about 
the  *  Pot  of  Basil,' — a  poem  scarcely  less  pathetic  than  the  life-story  of 
this  girl. 

George  Keats'  death,  in  1841,  came  as  direct  result  of  the  shock  of 
the  financial  troubles  in  which  he  had  become  involved,  and  closely  sub- 
sequent thereupon  the  daughter's  strange  career  was  brought  to  an  end. 
Of  course  there  are  two  versions  of  the  story,  that  of  the  family  (none, 
however,  of  the  patronymic  Keats,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  is 
now  extinct  in  the  West),  and  the  other,  the  more  current  recital. 
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According  to  the  first  of  these  reports,  Isabella  Keats  was  a  lass  free 
of  all  morbidness.  In  the  dusk  of  a  summer's  evening  she  lay  down 
for  a  nap  on  the  sofa,  at  her  home  here  in  Louisville,  not  noticing  a  gun 
carelessly  left  beside  the  arras  by  a  brother  on  returning  from  a  long  hunt- 
ing journey.  Accidentally  the  dozing  girl's  foot  touched  the  trigger, 
and  death  was  the  almost  instantaneous  result. 

The  other  version  is  that  given  by  the  poet,  Piatt,  in  the  old  Com-- 
mercial  Gazette^  and  he  would  have  it  that  a  love-affair  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  matter.  As  he  puts  it,  *  After  the  report  of  a  gun,  Isabella  Keats 
was  found  mortally  wounded,  in  the  parlor  of  the  old  house,  and  death 
ensued  in  an  hour  or  so.'  Then  he  adds,  *  Shakespeare,  I  believe,  leaves 
it  doubtful,  if  he  would  have  the  reader  consider  Ophelia  a  suicide  or  an 
unhappy  young  girl,  accidentally  drowned.' 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  the  fall  of  1890  an  elderly  gentle- 
man came  frequently,  to  the  Keats  mansion  at  Louisville,  and  asked  to 
be  left  alone  in  the  old  parlor,  where  he  had  parted  with  Isabella  Keats 
long  years  before.  Of  course  rumors  grew  apace,  and  in  *  Historic  South- 
ern Cities  '  we  are  told  that  the  riddle  was  eventually  solved, — that  the 
visitor  was  a  Californian,  come  to  saunter  over  old  familiar  places  and 
to  visit  the  room  where  she  had  jilted  him,  or  he  had  broken  troth  with 
her.  Isabella  and  he  had  parted,  let  it  sufHce  to  say,  and  the  blow  doubt- 
less led  the  woman  to  seek  speedy  death.  This  fact  once  made  public, 
the  old  man  left, — probably  once  again  for  the  distant  West  and  since 
then  no  more  is  known  of  the  great  romance  of  old  Louisville. 

Out  in  the  ancient  Western  Cemetery,  at  the  Falls  City, — a  grave- 
yard being  converted  into  a  public  park,— George  Keats  was  buried  first. 
Some  years  ago,  a  handsome  cross  of  deep  green  stone,  set  on  a  rough 
granite  pedestal,  was  erected  at  *Cave  Hill,'  the  finest  cemetery,  by  all 
odds,  in  the  South,  and  there,  with  others  of  the  family  Keats,  George 
and  Isabella  lie. 

Beside  this  daughter,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  George  Keats 
had  other  children,  among  them  the  mother  of  the  author,  John  G.  Speed, 
assistant  to  Lord  Houghton  in  his  famous  edition  of  the  poems  of  Keats. 
Mrs.  Keats,  too,  re-married  after  George's  death,  her  second  husband 
being  the  celebrated  Jeffrey,  another  collaborator  of  the  works  of  Keats. 

Strange,  it  seems,  that  of  the  hundreds  of  visitors  thronging  Cave 
Hill  every  fair  day  in  the  year,  so  few  make  pilgrimages  to  the  grave  of 
the  poet's  brother.  George  Keats  was  to  John  what  Mrs.  Shelley  proved 
for  the  atheist  poet;  and  what  Dorothy  Wordsworth  has  become  for  the 
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Bard  of  Grasmere  Vale,  .  .  .  without  these,  and  their  humble  work,  our 
knowledge  of  the  greater  ones  would  be  forever  incomplete.  In  fact, 
not  one  of  the  numerous  attendants  could  direct  the  visitor  to  the  lot, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  protracted  search  that  we  chanced  upon  it.  One 
of  those  quiet  valleys,  which  the  poet  Keats  delighted  in,  with  a  placid 
pool  and  a  flock  of  swans,  rolls  off  from  the  graves  of  George  and  Isabella 
Keats,  and  in  the  pines  about  the  ivy-covered  cross  the  bluebirds,  of 
which  the  poet-brother  wrote,  keep  sacred  their  memory. 


I 


FATE:  A  PARABLE 

By  Charlotte  Porter 

POURED  out  my  heart  in  a  throbbing  lay, 

One  half-happy  day. 
And,  then,  when  I  wrote  it,  a  wind  arose, 
A  trickstering  time-serving  wind  of  prose, 

And  blew  it  away. 

Far  and  away,  out  of  grasp,  out  of  reach! 

It  seemed  that  all  speech. 
All  sweet  fruitage  of  song  redeeming  pain 
The  barren  soul  lost  with  that  heart-wrung  strain. 

And  could  not  beseech. 

The  written  was  written :  the  lost  was  lost. 

By  the  calm  fate  crossed. 
The  grief  weighed  too  sore  for  any  grief  more. 
Then,  the  windfall  of  fate  a  new  fate  bore. 

And  back  the  scroll  tossed ! 

Wild  heart!     Take  counsel  how  still  the  Soul  stays 

Through  half-happy  days; 
Of  its  nature  unaware  wise  to  wait 
The  ripening  counter-stroke  of  Master-fate 

No  fate  but  obeys! 
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By  Arthur  Fremont  Rider 

THE  poem  entitled  '  Happy  '  in  Tennyson's  *  Demeter  '  volume 
reminds  one  at  once  of  the  beautiful  little  story  of  '  The 
Leper  '  in  Swinburne's  first  series  of  *  Poems  and  Ballads.' 
The  two  poems  are  so  similar  in  theme  and  setting,  though 
differing  materially  in  treatment,  as  to  invite  comparison. 
Tennyson's  poem  is  in  the  first  person  :  the  speaker  is 
the  wife,  who  voluntarily  from  her  great  love  for  her  husband,  goes  into 
a  living  death  for  his  sake,  shares  the  exile  and  degradation  of  his  leprosy 
in  order  to  be  with  him  and  minister  unto  him,  glad  that  by  this  supreme 
self-denial  she  may  clear  away  every  shadow  of  his  doubt  of  her  love. 
Swinburne,  through  the  lips  of  her  lover,  tells  the  touching  history  of 
Yolande  de  Sallieres,  who  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  or  as  the  Great  Chron- 
icle quaintly  phrases  it  in  the  Old  French  :  *  etoit  atteincte  et  touste  guastee 
de  cot  vilain  mal.^  The  man  who  gladly  goes  to  die  with  her  —  for 
now  the  case  is  reversed  —  is  a  poor  clerk.  In  the  old  days  before  her 
desolation,  he  says  — 

*  Mere  scorn  God  knows  she  had  of  me, 

A  poor  scribe,  nowise  great  or  fair. 
Who  plucked  his  clerk's  hood  back  to  see 
Her  curled  up  lips  and  amorous  hair.' 

But  when  — 

'  All  they  spat  out  and  cursed  at  her 
And  cast  her  forth  for  a  base  thing.'  — 

the  humble  clerk,  whose  sweet  love  outlived  all  the  blind  passion  of  those 
who  loved  but  '  her  fair  body,'  —  he  said  of  her  in  her  leprosy  only  — 

*  Fools  were  they  surely,  seeing  not 

How  sweeter  than  all  sweet  she  is.' 

With  a  loving  scorn  that  scandalled  those  who  scorned  him,  he  tells  — 

'  I  hid  her  in  this  wattled  house, 

I  served  her  water  and  poor  bread. 
For  joy  to  kiss  between  her  brows 

Time  upon  time  I  was  nigh  dead.' 

104 
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When,  at  last,  with  all  his  tenderest  care  she  dies,  his  only  lament  is  — 
'  A  trouble  takes  me ;  I  know  not 
If  all  were  done  well,  all  well  said, 
No  word  or  tender  deed  forgot/ 
I  have  outlined  Swinburne's  poem  at  somewhat  greater  length  because 
it  is  probably  less  familiar. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  Tennyson's  poem  is  much  less  finished 
artistically  and  is,  as  a  bit  of  narration  and  character  study,'  less  satisfy- 
ing, for  reasons  that  I  will  attempt  to  make  clear. 

Both  poems  are  of  about  the  same  historical  period,  the  thirteenth 
century.  Swinburne,  by  his  choice  of  metre,  his  selection  of  significant 
details,  his  vocabulary  and  phraseology,  attempts,  and  at  least  partly 
succeeds,  in  reproducing  the  mediaeval  atmosphere.  Swinburne  uses 
the  ballad  stanza  and  introduces  the  wrenched  accents  common  in  that 
form.    Take  for  example  the  opening  stanza  — 

*  Nothing  is  better,  I  well  think. 

Than  love ;  the  hidden  well-water 
Is  not  so  delicate  to  drink  : 

This  was  well  seen  of  me  and  her.' 
Tennyson  uses  an  iambic  heptameter  line  which  gives  an  unfortunate 
sing-song  effect  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  subject. 

*  Foul !  foul !  the  word  was  yours  not  mine, 

I  worship  that  right  hand 
Which  feird  the  foes  before  you  as  the 
Woodman  fells  the  wood.' 
Now  notice  a  few  of  the  details,  strikingly  significant  of  the  period,  which 
Swinburne  skilfully  introduces  :  — 

'  (Cold  rushes  for  such  little  feet  — 
Both  feet  could  He  into  my  hand.)  ' 
or  this  — 

'  Here  in  this  wretched  wattled  house  ' 
or  this  — 

'  I  brought  him  by  a  privy  way 
Out  of  her  lattice.* 
For  examples  of  the  introduction  of  antiquated  words  or  phrasings,  or 
rather  perhaps  of  common  words  with  antiquated  meanings,  besides  the 
above,  compare  — 

*  I  served  her  wine  and  curious  meat.* 
or  — 
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*  Sweet  friend,  God  give  you  thank  and  grace/ 
or  this  passage  throughout  — 

'  I  said,  'Bethink  yourself  how  love 

Fared  in  us  twain,  what  either  did ; 
Shall  I  unclothe  my  soul  thereof? 

That  I  should  do  this  God  forbid.' 

These,  and  numerous  other  instances,  show  how  well  Swinburne,  like  his 
friends  in  poetry,  catches  and  reproduces  the  mediaeval  spirit. 

Tennyson  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  His  poem,  though  set  in  a 
distant  age,  is  inherently  modern  in  phraseology  and  spirit.  Take  for 
example  such  lines  as  the  following  — 

*  Who  am,  and  was,  and  will  be  his,  his  own  and  only  own,' 


or  — 
or  — 
or  — 


'  We  planted  both  together,  happy  in  our  marriage  mom? ' 
'  And  moving  each  to  music,  soul  in  soul  and  light  in  light.' 


*  See,  I  sinned  but  for  a  moment.     I  repented  and  repent 
And  trust  myself  forgiven  by  the  God  to  whom  I  kneel.' 

Careful  search  reveals  but  two  words  here  used  with  aught  of  the  mediaeval 
flavor  —  the  nouns  '  fell '  and  *  leech  '  —  and  no  obsolete  constructions. 

Nor  is  Tennyson's  work  as  satisfying  in  its  delineation  of  character, 
and  consequently  (  since  narrative  arises  from  the  mutual  interplay  of 
characters)  in  its  narration.  We  have  a  greater  sympathy  with  Swin- 
burne's characters  because  they  are  more  human.  Tennyson,  here  at 
least,  in  his  idealism  forgets  the  pettiness,  nay,  the  sinfulness  of  common 
men  and  women.  Ulric  in  this  little  poem  is  another  King  Arthur,  an 
ideal  knight,  beautiful,  strong,  brave,  and,  so  far  as  Tennyson  tells,  sin- 
less. His  wife's  only  fault  was  a  bit  of  coquetry  —  you  can  call  it  nothing 
more  —  to  make  her  husband  jealous.  Yet  these  two  beings  of  super- 
human rectitude  are  grievously  afflicted :  furthermore,  even  in  their 
affliction,  they  display  a  superhuman  self-denial  and  purity. 

Not  so  with  Swinburne.  His  hero  is  no  great  stainless  knight :  no, 
only  — 

*  A  poor  scribe,  nowise  great  and  fair  ' 

who  is  made  by  his  great,  ever-to-be-unsatisfied  love  a  go-between;  not 
boastful  of  aught  his  own,  even  his  love,  for  he  says  — 
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'  It  may  be  all  my  love  went  wrong  — 

A  scribe's  work  writ  awry  and  blurred, 
Scrawled  after  the  blind  evensong  — 

Spoilt  music  with  no  perfect  word.* 

And  she,  she  was  '  souvents  fois  accollee  et  basiee.  .  .  avoyt  este  moult  belle  et 
gracieuse  de  form.  ,  .et  de  vie  lasciive.^  Aye,  so  great  was  the  love  of  that 
poor  clerk,  that  he  took  pleasure  in  — 

'  That  knight's  gold  hair  she  chose  to  love, 
His  mouth  she  had  such  will  to  kiss.' 

Tennyson's  woman  worships  from  afar  the  '  right  hand  '  of  her  knight, 
and  to  show  her  love  ventures  but  to  hold  out  to  him  the  plucked  rose  : 
and  she  was  his  wife.    The  little  clerk  does  not  scruple  to  say  — 

*  God  hates  me  now  that  I  can  kiss 

Her  eyes.' 

and  afterward  — 

'  Six  months,  and  I  sit  still  and  hold 

In  two  cold  palms  her  cold  two  feet. 
Her  hair,  half  grey  half  ruined  gold, 

Thrills  me  and  burns  me  in  kissing  it.' 

Ah,  but  was  not  their  love  with  all  its  apparent  earthliness  as  pure 
and  unselfish  as  love  can  be  ?    Listen. 

*  She  said,  "  Be  good  with  me;  I  grow 

So  tired  for  shame's  sake,  I  shall  die 
If  you  say  nothing  :  "  even  so. 

And  she  is  dead  now,  and  shame  put  by. 

*  Yea,  and  the  scorn  she  had  of  me 

In  the  old  time,  doubtless  vexed  her  then. 
I  never  should  have  kissed  her.     See 
What  fools  God's  anger  makes  of  men.' 

There  is  more  true  devotion,  more  loving  tenderness,  more  humanity 
in  those  eight  lines  than  in  all  Tennyson's  poem,  graceful  and  beautiful  as 
that  is. 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

By  Amelia  von  Ende 

THE  German  writer  of  America  is  a  man  without  a  country. 
When  he  left  his  native  soil  and  came  to  the  new  world  in 
quest  of  freedom,  wealth  or  rest  from  interference  with  his 
personal  happiness,  the  contrast  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  world  palled  upon  him:  the  difference  between  con- 
ditions which  have  naturally  evolved  in  the  course  of  ages  of 
slow  growth,  and  a  society  which  represents  a  civilisation  which  developed 
under  the  stress  of  unusual  struggle  for  the  earth's  material  treasures  and  the 
steady  influx  of  heterogeneous  European  elements,  not  always  favorable  to 
the  intellectual  or  the  artistic  interests  of  the  country,  was  extremely  painful. 
Deep  in  the  soul  of  the  newcomer  regret  began  to  stir  —  homesickness. 
But  the  ships  were  burned  behind  him;  pride  forbade  return  and  dire 
necessity  made  it  imperative  to  stay  and  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  So 
the  keynote  of  the  nostalgic  mood  was  struck  and  has  continued  to  rever- 
berate in  the  German  literature  of  America  to  this  very  day.  The  European 
point  of  view  remained,  for  in  the  effort  to  escape  from  unfamiliar  and 
uncongenial  surroundings,  the  newcomer  sought  the  society  of  those  who 
spoke  his  language,  with  whom  he  had  common  associations  and  memories. 
He  settled  down  in  a  German  part  of  the  town,  where  he  had  decided  to 
live,  became  engulfed  in  the  whirlpool  of  German  club-life,  and  remained 
an  alien. 

This  bald  statement  of  facts  hardly  requires  any  comment.  With 
very  few  exceptions  the  Germans  of  America  live  in  exclusively  German 
surroundings,  either  in  the  German  parts  of  the  large  cities  or  in  rural  com- 
munities where  the  German  element  predominates.  Few  have  spanned  in 
travel  the  length  and  width  of  the  continent.  Fewer  have  seen  American 
life  from  the  inside.  Some  have  not  even  mastered  the  language.  This 
limited  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the  people  which  have  given  it  its 
official  language,  the  Anglo-American,  had  the  curious  effect  of  throwing 
them  back  upon  their  old  associations  and  perpetuated  their  foreign,  the 
outsider's,  view  of  things  American.  If  they  earned  enough  of  American 
money  to  take  them  to  Germany  in  their  vacations,  they  were  delighted,  as 
visitors  and  vacationists  are  likely  to  be,  and  gradually  invested  their  old 
home  with  a  halo,  little  justified  by  some  features  of  Germany  as  it  is  to-day. 

io8 
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If  their  purse  did  not  permit  periodical  restorations  of  this  halo,  they  drudged 
discontentedly,  their  feet  planted  on  American  soil,  their  heads  far  away 
in  European  clouds,  and  became  chronic  grumblers.  There  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  self-inflicted  fate  of  these  German  deracines^  these  men  with- 
out a  country. 

Yet  with  all  the  persistence  which  characterizes  their  attachment  to 
their  native  soil,  some  discovered  that  the  land  of  their  heart's  desire  was 
no  longer  the  land  they  had  known.  Germany  has  changed  within  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century.  Military  triumphs  and  material  successes  have 
left  their  mark.  Some  found  the  sweetheart  of  their  youth  fat  and  fatuous, 
or  bent  and  wrinkled,  and  they  turned  away,  the  sharp  pain  of  a  shattered 
ideal  in  their  heart.  Some  recovered  from  their  disillusion  and  proceeded 
to  plant  their  feet  more  firmly  upon  the  soil  of  their  new  home,  to  accept 
American  life  as  it  is,  to  become  citizens  in  fact,  and  not  only  by  virtue  of 
their  naturalization  papers.  Others  did  not  recover  from  the  shock,  and 
instead  of  conquering  the  present,  the  nearest-at-hand,  buried  themselves  in 
the  past.  Gradually  the  weakly  sentimentality  which  was  the  first  natural 
expression  of  their  experience,  was  enforced  by  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  due 
to  the  narrowness  of  their  vision,  and  the  outsider's  view  became  character- 
istic of  much  that  has  been  called  German-American  literature.  Only 
recently  on  reading  a  dramatic  attempt  by  an  author  who  had  earnestly 
tried  to  strike  root  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  to  some  people  interested  in  a 
possible  production  of  that  work,  I  was  told  that  the  play  was  impossible, 
because  the  author's  view  of  certain  phases  of  American  life  was  an  out- 
sider's view.  The  same  holds  true  of  German-American  fiction.  One 
need  only  to  see  the  term  *  yankee  '  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  Anglo- 
American  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  and  the  point  of  view  from  which 
these  stories  are  written  is  obvious.  The  grosser,  the  more  superficial  traits 
in  American  Ufe  are  unduly  emphasized  and  exaggerated,  the  finer,  less 
striking,  but  no  less  typical,  are  overlooked.  The  average  German-Ameri- 
can knows  the  Anglo-American  whom  he  meets  at  the  bar,  over  the  counter, 
in  his  office;  he  knows  the  American  woman  as  he  sees  her  in  the  shopping- 
district,  in  the  church-pew,  at  the  opera.  But  of  the  men  and  women  that 
represent  the  real  stamina  of  the  nation,  of  the  provincials  and  the  rustics 
especially,  true  products  of  the  American  soil  and  of  American  surroundings, 
as  much  as  any  white  people  can  be  —  of  these  elements,  far  outnumbering 
the  population  of  the  large  cities,  which  is  forever  assimilating  miscellaneous 
foreign  elements,  he  knows  nothing. 

Moreover,  the  average  German  in  America,  living  in  the   intellectual 
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atmosphere  of  his  youth,  of  a  past  period,  foreign  to  the  present  in  both 
countries,  is  not  even  in  touch  with  the  art  and  the  letters  of  the  Germany 
of  to-day.  The  effect  upon  the  literary  work  coming  from  his  ranks,  is 
disastrous.  With  no  reflection  upon  the  quality  of  verse  that  has  come 
from  the  Suabian  school,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  lyric  note  struck  by 
the  average  German-American  poet  is  an  echo  of  Uhland,  Moericke  and 
their  contemporaries,  because  it  is  an  anachronism.  Heine  is  philosoph- 
ically a  little  beyond  him.  The  exquisite  formalism  of  Platen  defies  his 
attempts  at  imitation.  Of  the  later  poets  Dahn  appeals  to  him  by  virtue  of 
his  historical  and  mythical  nationalism,  Wolf  by  his  troubadour  pose, 
Baumbach  by  his  amiable  conviviality.  These  three  stand  sponsors  to 
much  of  what  is  best  in  the  German  verse  produced  in  America  to-day.  But 
by  the  really  modem  spirit,  by  the  magic  wand  of  that  sorcerer  Nietzsche, 
none  of  the  German  poets  in  America  have  been  touched,  except  one.  The 
peculiar  trait  of  our  time  tacitly  to  recognize  the  unity  of  all  arts,  is  also 
nowhere  discernible.  Yet  this  trait  is  directly  responsible  for  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  imagery  in  the  verse  of  Germany's  moderns.  Even  art 
criticism  can  no  longer  limit  itself  to  the  terminology  of  the  one  art  under 
consideration,  but  borrows  right  and  left  in  acknowledgment  of  the  intimate 
correlation  of  the  arts.  The  distinct  traces  of  the  influence  of  Boecklin's 
spirit  in  Hauptmann's  *  Sunken  Bell '  are  ample  proof  of  the  poet's  indebted- 
ness to  the  sister  arts.  But  the  attitude  of  the  average  German-American 
towards  art  is  the  same  as  towards  the  literature  of  present-day  Germany. 
From  the  profound  symbolism  of  Boecklin,  Klinger  and  Stuck  he  turns 
away  bewildered. 

All  this  wealth  of  inspiration  is  lost  upon  the  average  German  poet  in 
America.  Not  this  country  alone  is  a  world,  which  he  has  yet  to  discover 
and  to  make  his  own.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  strike  different  tunes  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  hear  in  the  columns  of  our  German-American  press, 
where  the  lyric  poem  is  a  welcome  stop-gap,  but  the  more  ambitious  forms 
are  barred,  unless  they  commemorate  some  timely  or  festive  occasion.  Yet 
there  is  another  deficiency  in  the  development  of  the  German- American  poet. 
He  has  not  sounded  the  depths  of  life.  He  does  not  heed  the  cry  for  truth. 
Hence  his  verse  misses  the  convincing  note  of  real  experience.  Perhaps,  if 
it  were  otherwise,  he  would  have  even  less  readers  than  he  has  now.  For 
considering  the  strength  of  the  German  population  in  this  country,  its 
poets  have  an  alarmingly  small  audience.  The  average  German  buys  few 
books;  if  he  does,  he  chooses  the  old  familiar  friends  of  his  youth.  Wilhelm 
von  Polenz,  who  took  pains,  during  his  quiet  tour  of  the  country,  to  get  a 
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glimpse  of  the  inner  life  of  both  Anglo-American  and  Germans,  was  appalled 
by  the  few  books  he  saw  in  most  German-American  families,  and  by  their 
evident  failure  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  curious  conditions  hampering  the  efforts 
of  the  German  writer  in  America,  what  is  called  German-American  literature 
could  not  be  understood.  It  is  practically  an  unknown  quantity.  When 
I  was  asked  some  years  ago  to  furnish  a  German  encyclopedia  with  a 
review  of  German-American  literature,  I  had  to  advertise,  asking  German 
writers  in  America  to  send  me  their  published  works.  I  received  enough 
material  to  fill  the  allotted  space,  but  the  quality  was  discouraging.  Yet 
this  country  has  had  and  still  has  a  respectable  percentage  of  Germans  of 
culture.  It  has  received  at  two  periods,  one  might  say,  the  flower  of  the 
German  nation.  In  the  thirties  of  the  last  century  came  the  fugitives  from 
the  reaction  which  had  followed  upon  the  Napoleonic  wars:  the  Lieber,  Pol- 
len, Muench,  Wagner  and  Wollenweber,  whose  names  are  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  German  press  in  America.  They  were  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  conditions  abroad  and  earnestly  tried  to  make  the  New 
World  their  home.  So  did  the  group  of  men  who  came  after  the  revolution 
of  1848,  that  fraction  of  our  German  population  which  has  probably  had  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  public  life  of  this  country  than  any  that  succeeded 
them:  Caspar  Butz,  Eduard  Dorsch,  Karl  Heinzen,  Konrad  Krez,  Johann 
Straubenmueller,  and  foremost  among  them  Karl  Schurz,  who  may  justly 
be  considered  an  ideal  German-American.     These  men  were  all  philoso- 

Ehers,  took  things  as  they  found  them,  and  did  not  whine.  Some,  like 
)orsch,  had  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  which  lightened  their  burden.  In 
others  the  spirit  of  the  time,  critical  and  polemic,  found  effective  utterance. 
Dorsch  was  a  physician  and  had  a  cynical  delight  in  inviting  his  readers  to 
his  dissecting  room  and  deftly  applying  the  scalpel-knife  to  some  object  of 
real  life.  Heinzen  grimly  swung  the  satirical  club;  he  was  a  born  fighter. 
Both  were  sturdy  representatives  of  the  analytical  intellect  of  their  race. 

Among  their  contemporaries  the  intellectual  fermentation  of  the 
period  is  perceptible  in  varied  degrees.  Krez  struck  a  note  of  resignation 
which  heralded  the  nostalgic  mood,  soon  to  become  typical.  He  sang  in 
many  variations  the  bitter  knowledge  that  Dame  Care  could  be  encountered 
wherever  one  went  in  search  of  happiness,  and  that  no  physician  knew  the 
remedy  whereby  to  restore  just  one  day  of  youth.  Stronger  through  his 
invincible  optimism  was  Ernst  Anton  Zuendt.  In  him  the  Ca  ira  '  of  the 
revolution  found  a  more  distinct  echo;  he  believed  in  the  future  and  was 
content  that  we  should  struggle  in  pain  and  die  in  the  moment  of  the  triumph, 
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that  new  deaths  might  grow  out  of  new  lives.  Zuendt  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  German-American  dramatists.  The  most  remarkable  poet  of 
that  generation  is  Udo  Brachvogel;  the  quality  of  his  verse,  unfortunately 
never  collected,  is  high.  He  has  a  fine  sense  of  form,  a  command  of  lan- 
guage and  color.  Brachvogel  is  also  one  of  those  German  poets  in  America, 
who  tried  to  familiarize  their  readers  with  American  letters.  Among  other 
things  he  translated  some  of  Bret  Harte's  earlier  masterpieces.  Eduard 
Leyh's  translation  of  Joaquin  Miller's  *  Arizonian  '  and  Frank  Siller's 
rendering  of  Longfellow's  *  Evangeline  '  are  also  creditable  pieces  of  work. 
But  the  man  who  worked  most  industriously  and  successfully  in  this  field  is 
Karl  Knortz;  he  deserves  special  credit  for  translations  from  Whitman, 
anthologies  of  American  verse  and  numerous  essays  on  American  life  and 
letters. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  the 
literary  interests  of  these  writers  would  have  been  an  invaluable  incentive. 
In  the  seventies  a  small  group  of  idealists  that  stood  apart  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  German  element  found  such  an  organ  in  the  *  Freidenker  '  of 
Milwaukee,  a  liberal  weekly.  They  were  people  in  touch  with  the  new 
thought  in  Germany ;  they  were  familiar  with  the  new  movements  in  religion, 
philosophy  and  social  science.  Many  of  them  were  bom  reformers,  some 
were  prophets,  and  their  poetry  was  the  medium  to  give  voice  to  their 
message.  In  that  publication  some  spun  subtle  philosophical  webs,  others 
stmggled  to  express  their  religious  or  social  convictions;  it  was  mostly  Ten- 
denz  poetry.  Only  one  man  in  that  group  persistently  avoided  subordinat- 
ing his  art  to  these  convictions.  Robert  Reitzel's  Anacreontics  were  the 
most  enjoyable  fmit  that  this  garden  offered.  When  in  later  years  he 
founded  the  *  Arme  Teufel,'  that  enfant  terrible  of  German-American 
journalism,  which  would  not  swear  allegiance  to  any  of  the  numerous 
*  isms  '  in  the  air,  but  attacked  Philistinism  of  all  kinds,  he  became  a  power, 
which  cannot  be  esteemed  too  highly.  For  Reitzel  had  the  unerring 
aesthetic  instinct  and  the  catholic  taste  of  the  true  artist.  He  was  a  dis- 
penser of  beauty.  Whatever  treasures  he  found  in  his  rambles  in  the 
world's  literature,  he  shared  with  his  readers.  He  was  the  first  to  make  the 
German-Americans,  who  did  not  scoff  at  the  little  sheet  with  the  puzzling 
title,  acquainted  with  Gottfried  Keller,  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  Hans- 
jacob,  Weber  of  Dreizehnlinden  fame,  Liliencron,  Bierbaum,  Ada  Negri, 
and  many  others.  He  was  the  greatest  prose  writer  among  the  Germans 
of  America,  a  master  of  the  causerie^  which  is  a  form  rather  foreign  to  the 
ponderous  character  of  German  prose.     Whether  he  initiated  his  readers 
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into  the  beauties  of  some  literary  find,  or  pictured  the  still  life  of  his  sick- 
roonii  or  revelled  in  reminiscences  of  his  student  years,  he  always  fascinated. 
Some  of  these  causeries  were  exquisite  prose  poems,  once  read,  never  for- 
gotten. 

In  the  attitude  of  Reitzel  towards  the  Grermans  of  his  time,  here  and 
abroad,  there  was  something  of  the  spirit  of  Heine,  with  whom  he  shared  the 
same  slow  death.  He  was  a  genuine  German  at  heart,  but  he  had  a  sincere 
dislike  for  the  cheap  and  commonplace  expressions  of  patriotism  and  was 
consequently  labelled  *  un-German  '  by  the  average  Grerman-American. 
The  press,  too,  had  little  understanding  for  his  unique  personality.  While 
some  of  the  greatest  German  writers  abroad  spontaneously  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  Reitzel  was  doing  in  his  little  paper,  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  he  was  either  ignored  or  vituperated.  Even  his  death,  which 
called  forth  special  articles  in  some  literary  magazines  abroad,  failed  to 
rouse  the  Grermans  of  this  country  to  any  sign  of  recognition.  A  small 
group  of  gifted  men  and  women,  who  had  found  in  Reitzel  a  friendly  critic, 
after  the  discontinuation  of  his  paper  were  sorely  embarrassed.  A  few  of 
them  have  since  found  the  way  into  publications  with  a  larger  circle  of 
readers,  others  have  lapsed  into  silence.  One  of  the  most  talented,  Edna 
Fern  (Frau  Femande  Richter)  of  St.  Louis,  who  expresses  in  graceful 
allegory  and  with  a  touch  of  sportive  humor  serious  thoughts  on  life,  has 
since  published  several  volumes  of  poems  and  prose  tales,  some  of  which 
are  distinctively  individual. 

Apart  from  the  Reitzel  group  stands  a  thorough  artist,  Karl  P.  Kenkel 
of  Chicago,  who  has  to  his  credit  a  little  master-piece  of  fiction  published 
in  a  limited  edition:  *  Der  Schaedel  des  Secundus  Arbiter.^  It  is  a  choice  bit 
of  psychology  and  very  finely  told.  Another,  even  less  known,  writer  of 
American  birth  and  Grerman  parentage,  is  George  Thorland,  a  native  of 
San  Francisco,  but  a  resident  of  Munich.  He  is  the  author  of  a  promising 
first  effort  in  drama:  *  Faschingj  a  thoroughly  modern  picture  of  the  Munich 
boheme, 

A  link  between  the  Old  and  the  New,  a  man  of  firm  adherence  to 
established  aesthetic  creeds,  but  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  voice  of  the 
Zeitgeist,  is  Konrad  Nies,  the  foremost  poet  of  German  America  to-day. 
He  is  a  romantic,  but  his  romanticism  is  not  of  the  mediaeval  type;  it  is 
rather  an  idealization  of  reality.  Nies  is  one  of  the  few  later  German 
Americans  whose  social  conscience  has  been  awakened.  He  feels  the 
burden  of  poverty  bowing  down  the  masses,  the  stigma  of  ostracism  brand- 
ing those  who  disregard  society's  moral  code,  and  his  heart  goes  out  to  them 
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with  profound  human  pity.  His  *  Song  of  the  Wind  *  and  the  sonnet  *  A 
Funeral '  have  breadth  of  vision^  depth  of  feeling  and  an  artistic  quality 
rarely  found  in  verse  of  this  kind.  His  sympathetic  view  of  humanity  is 
equalled  by  a  fine  perception  of  nature.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  this  country,  lectures  and  the  quest  of  health  having  taken  him  across 
the  continent  in  all  directions.  His  poems  of  the  prairie,  and  his  memories 
of  Texas  and  California  show  a  healthy  appreciation  of  the  boundless 
beauties  of  our  soil.  Few  poems  in  German  literature  of  to-day  surpass 
the  delicate  sentiment  and  artistic  distinction,  with  which  he  has  embodied 
an  experience  in  that  little  gem  *  in  heiljroher  StundeJ  The  popular  theme 
of  wine,  wife  and  song  Konrad  Nies  varies  in  ballads  and  lyrics  of  stirring 
fire  and  dash.  He  is  singularly  definite  of  purpose,  knows  his  way  and 
pursues  it  with  a  certain  mature  consistency. 

While  Konrad  Nies  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers, 
the  work  of  the  latest  and  youngest  addition  to  the  ranks  of  German-Ameri- 
can writers  holds  out  extraordinary  possibilities  for  the  future.  Georg 
Sylvester  Viereck  is  a  phenomenon  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world's  literature.  By  rare  circumstance  and  training  he 
struck  out  into  paths  unknown  to  his  fellow-poets  in  this  country;  neither 
has  he  much  in  common  with  youngest  Germany  abroad,  although  he 
passed  his  boyhood  in  Munich,  the  very  heart  of  the  new  school.  The  son 
of  a  German  father  and  a  mother,  German  by  blood,  American  by  birth, 
this  young  man  became  an  ardent  worshipper  at  the  shrines  of  Swinburne 
and  Wilde.  The  perusal  of  some  pathological  works  of  the  time  may  have 
contributed  towards  giving  his  mind  a  turn  towards  what  is  called  deca- 
dence; and  being  an  artist  and  falling  naturally  into  an  artist's  pose,  he 
assumed  the  pose  of  the  decadent  with  marvellous  success.  Yet  his  deca- 
dence may  not  all  be  a  pose  or  the  product  of  a  riotous  imagination;  experi- 
ence has  had  some  share  in  shaping  the  elusive,  puzzling  individuality  of 
this  boy  of  twenty.  Viereck's  field  of  vision  is  narrow,  but  it  has  depth. 
Of  the  two  forces  that  govern  the  world,  hunger  and  love,  he  acknowledges 
only  the  latter.  His  conception  of  love  is  philosophical  and  intensely 
human.  As  in  a  series  of  historical  frescoes  he  unfolds  in  *  Aiogyne  *  the 
love  of  the  Eternal  Woman;  every  stanza  is  a  perfect  picture.  The  exotic 
exuberance  of  his  imagination  frequently  bewilders,  but  never  repels. 
There  is  historic  versimilitude,  there  is  concreteness  in  his  imagery,  but 
there  is  nothing  forced  or  ponderous;  he  has  the  light  touch  of  the  true 
artist.  The  beauty  of  '  Aiogyne  '  consists  in  the  very  simplicity  with  which 
the  theme  is  handled. 
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The  originality  of  Viereck's  verse  is  one  of  substance  rather  than  of 
form.  He  employs  the  simple  German  meters,  in  which  he  excels.  The 
easy  and  melodious  flow  of  his  rhythms  is  admirable.  It  were  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  from  this  youth,  that  he  should  always  be  himself;  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  soon  emancipate  himself  from  his  English  models, 
for  wherever  he  follows  them  closely,  his  verse  fails  to  convince.  Never- 
theless among  his  shorter  poems,  *  The  Scarlet  Flower '  with  the  con- 
ventional Envoi  is  a  little  gem  of  sentiment  and  color,  as  for  depth  and 
intensity  of  dramatic  feeling.  *  Prince  Camivale,'  which  I  quote  is  a  trans- 
lation by  William  EUery  Leonard: 

ingling  bells  and  crackling  whip, 

aughter  and  jest  on  every  lip ! 
Thou  drew'st  thy  gorgeous  mantle  tight  — 
But  lo!  I  knew  and  marked  at  sight. 


£ 


In  all  this  dazzling  mirth  the  best, 
A  golden  star  upon  thy  breast, 
The  kingly  scepter  in  thy  hand. 
Thou  gazest  on  thy  fairyland. 

Yet  as  thou  tak'st  the  golden  wine, 
A  glory  round  thy  head  will  shine; 
Then  all  will  know  along  the  hall 
That  it  is  thou —  Prince  Camivale! 

A  shout  goes  up  from  row  to  row. 
The  viols  strike  and  trumpets  blow. 
The  quick  hand  swings  the  whip  with  art 
Thy  laughter  masters  every  heart. 

But  as  into  thine  eyes  I  peep. 
There  looks  on  me  a  woe  so  deep  — 
All  utterless  and  hidden  all. 
Unhappy  prince  of  Carnivale. 

*T  is  but  a  mask  this  jesting  part  I 
Mankind's  eternal  pain  thou  art  1 
Once  in  the  year  like  storm  long  pent, 
Forth  bursts  thy  heart-sick  merriment. 
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An  inward  fire  feverishly 
Tortures  and  goads  the  blood  in  thee, 
That  on  the  moment  thou  dost  forget 
How  poor,  how  sick  thy  heart  is  yet. 

Therefore  my  heart  it  burns  for  thee, 
Thou  beautiful  prince  of  faery. 
And  oh,  my  love,  my  Prince,  is  great  — 
As  boundless  as  impassionate. 

It  is  the  deepest  of  all  things 
How  man  unto  his  sorrow  clings  — 
His  breast's  own  pain,  supreme  thro'  all. 
So  I  love  thee.  Prince  Carnivale. 

Viereck's  prose  deserves  no  less  mention,  not  only  for  its  wordcraft, 
though  it  be  of  old  coinage,  but  also  for  its  fluency.  He  has  written  some 
curiously  fanciful  tales,  some  of  them  symbolistic,  and  a  group  of  dramolets, 
remarkable  alike  for  their  boldness  of  conception  and  nakedness  of  treatment. 
They  present  a  rare  collection  of  decadent  types  of  mankind  and  their  corre- 
spondingly unelating  relations.  One  only  has  to  be  excepted :  Der  Schmetter- 
ling  (The  Butterfly),  a  morality  of  marvelous  philosophical  latitude.  While 
the  others  may  have  been  conceived  under  the  influence  of  Wilde  and  Shaw 
and  betray  an  almost  Celtic  delight  in  his  own  cleverness  and  daring, 
*  The  Butterfly  '  is  probably  the  most  original  work  the  young  author  has  so 
far  produced.  More  than  his  poems  these  prose  works  show  that  Viereck  is 
hampered  by  a  temperamental  narrowness  of  vision,  distorted  by  his  pre- 
dilection for  the  abnormally  exceptional  in  man's  psychology.  There  are 
springs  innumerable  which  he  has  yet  to  touch,  worlds  unlimited  which  he 
has  yet  to  know:  nature,  the  arts,  the  workaday  world  have  much  to  teach 
him.  If  he  will  profit  by  their  lessons,  he  may  outgrow  this  narrowness,  gain 
a  just  and  sane  view  of  the  proportion  of  things,  and  become  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  future. 

An  anthology  recently  published  in  Germany,  Vom  Lande  des  Stemen- 
banners,  contains  the  names  of  over  a  hundred  German-American  poets  now 
living  in  this  country.  The  editor,  Rev.  G.  A.  NeefF,  is  himself  a  gifted  writer, 
and  in  compiling  and  editing  the  wod^  shows  remarkable  catholicity,  for 
the  book  presents  an  extraordinary  range  of  subjects  and  variety  of  forms. 
Paul  Carus,  the  editor  of  the  *  Monist '  and  *  Open  Court,'  sings  of  the  unity 
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ofthe  universe  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  Martin  Drescher  strikes 
the  lighter  vein  of  a  charming  Bohemian  fatalism;  George  Edward  is  repre- 
sented by  love-lyrics  exquisitely  tender  in  sentiment  and  by  a  finely  con- 
structed ballad;  Ernst  Henrici,  the  author  of  a  series  of  poetic  dramas  of  great 
beauty,  contributes  a  poem  in  free  rhythms,  commendable  for  its  largeness  of 
conception,  and  a  certain  grandeur  of  diction;  Prof.  Kuno  Francke's  name  is 
attached  to  four  poems,  two  of  which  are  delightfully  suggestive  nature 
moods ;  the  dramatic  intensity  of  ^Carneval'  comes  as  a  surprise  to  those  who 
know  Prof.  Muensterberg  only  from  his  philosophical  side;  and  the  editor 
himself  proves  his  claim  to  a  place  among  the  German  poets  of  America  in 
selections  remarkable  alike  for  genuine  sentiment  as  for  dramatic  power. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  book  is  wholesome,  and  compared  with  a 
collection  of  German-American  verse  published  about  ten  years  ago  in 
Chicago  shows  a  decided  improvement  both  as  to  subject  matter  and  manner. 
There  is  in  it  also  an  indication  of  a  saner  acceptance  of  American  life.  The 
literary  quality,  too,  though  very  uneven,  is  undeniably  superior  to  that 
of  the  older  book. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

MR.  TROWBRIDGE^S  BIRTHDAY 

NOT  long  ago  on  the  evening  of  September  18,  there  was  a 
brilliant  gathering  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Albert  Van  Buren  in 
Brookline  to  celebrate  the  seventy-ninth  birthday  of  that 
friend  of  children  large  and  small,  John  T.  Trowbridge, 
This  goodly  company  was  composed  of  a  group  of  clever  men 
and  women  Mrs.  Van  Buren  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  gathers 
about  her  in  her  Boston  home  and  who  call  themselves  *  The  Rimers.' 
They  all  write  verse  and  some  of  them  poetry.  It  includes,  besides,  two 
artists  of  note,  Mr.  Albert  Van  Buren,  who  loves  and  portrays  as  if  he 
loved  it  the  sea  in  all  its  varied  moods,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Dallin,  the  sculp- 
tor, who  has  recently  been  prominent  in  the  newspapers  as  the  successful 
competitor  for  the  Soldiers'  Monument  to  be  erected  in  Syracuse. 

As  tributes  to  the  poet  these  gentlemen  presented  him  with  '  poems ' 
in  their  own  line  of  art, — Mr,  Van  Buren  with  a  fine  marine  piece  and  Mn 
Dallin  with  a  bas-relief  portrait  of  Mr.  Trowbridge — z  striking  likeness  and 
of  superior  finish  as  a  work  of  art. 
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The  poet,  screening  his  eyes  from  the  light  behind  a  lady's  fan,  accepted 
the  various  tributes  and  gifts  with  the  grace,  the  modesty  and  the  dignity 
which  distinguish  this  gentle,  manly  genius.  We  print  the  poems  below 
to  tell  their  own  story  of  the  love  and  estimation  which  inspired  them, 
many  of  them  written  in  a  few  spare  moments  on  the  same  day  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  merry  evening,  and  with  no  thought  of  publication  or  the 
critical  eye. 

RONDEAU 
To  Mr.  John  Townsend  Trowbridge 
By  Alicia  K.  Van  Buren 

You  are  so  good  that  though  I  strive  to  state 

From  early  morning  until  evening  late, 
The  many  kindly  deeds  that  from  you  flow, 

I  fail  —  they  are  too  numerous  to  show, 
And  my  few  words  prove  all  inadequate. 

I  kneel,  a  trembling  poor  novitiate, 
To  you  who  greet  me  at  the  Muses'  gate. 
And  ask  a  pardon  you  will  grant  I  know. 
You  are  so  good! 

But  fearing  I  am  not  endowed  by  fate. 
With  power  to  give  due  praise,  I  hesitate 

To  try  (my  little  taper  bums  so  low): 

I  fear  that  just  because  I  love  you  so 
I  half-forget  that  you  are  likewise  great  — 
You  are  so  good. 


LINES  TO  JOHN  TOWNSEND  TROWBRIDGE 

By  Nixon  Waterman 

John  T. 

Trowbridge,  he 

Is  a  pretty  good  fellow,  it  seems  to  me. 

And,  too,  as  a  writer. 
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There's  none  of  us  brighter, 
Unless  it's  myself,  and  it  isn't  polite  or 
Quite  proper  for  me  to  inform  you  to-night 
What  I  think  of  the  beautiful  sonnets  I  write. 

For  it's  perfectly  clear 

We  are  all  of  us  here 

To  make  known,  if  we  can. 

What  we  think  of  the  man 

Who  is  not  only  older, 

But  younger  and  bolder 

And  kinder  and  sweeter. 

In  all  ways  completer 

By  far,  than  the  rest  of  us. 

The  fairest  and  prettiest 

The  wisest  and  wittiest. 

In  viewing  the  serious  work  he  has  done 

(Though  it  reads  just  as  if  he  had  done  it  for  fun). 

Must  feel  we  can  never 

Do  things  quite  so  clever, 

In  story  and  verse 

(Even  I've  written  worse!) 

Nor  can  we  evolve  such  fine,  lofty  ideas 

Of  life  and  its  God-given  purpose  as  he  has. 

Nor  match  in  our  workaday  ways  and  our  looks 

This  good  man  both  inside  and  out  of  his  books. 

Such  songs  I  and  such  tales  1  and  such  plays  1    And  still  more  he 

Delights  us  in  telling  his  own  precious  storyl 

For  he  just  had  to  make  that  the  best  of  his  writings 

Since  in  it's  a  hero  so  good  and  inviting. 

So  gentle,  so  wise,  and  so  loyal  to  duty. 

The  truth  made  him  fill  the  book  chock  full  of  beautyl 

But  what  is  the  use  of  attempting  to  tell  you 

My  love  for  this  man  when  I  know  very  well  you 

Agree  that  mere  words  aren't  enough  to  reveal  it. 

We  are  selfishly  glad  just  to  own  and  to  feel  it. 

And  so  I  remark,  and  my  honest  conviction 

Is,  no  one  wnll  offer  the  least  contradiction. 

That  John  T. 
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Trowbridge,  he 

Is  a  splendid  young  fellow,  it  seems  to  me. 
And  may  his  glad  birth-date  we're  honoring  here 
Be  added  to  year  upon  year  upon  year! 

AN  ACROSTIC  FOR  JOHN  T.  TROWBRIDGE 

By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole 
Jovial  youth  shines  from  his  eyes; 
On  his  lips  flash  witty,  wise. 
Heaven-inspired  swift  repartees. 
Never  cruel,  sure  to  please! 
Trowbridge  has  lived  many  years; 
Only  in  his  hair  appears 
What  the  world  misnames  Old  Age  — 
Not  a  sign  in  speech  or  page 
Serious  he  may  often  be  — 
Earnest  Prophet  then  is  he! 
None  can  equal  him  for  Truth, 
Dower  superb  for  Age  or  Youth! 
Trained  to  form  the  rhythmic  line. 
Radiant,  sparkling  like  rare  wine, 
Or  to  build  in  polished  prose 
Where  the  lofty  spirit  glows. 
Blest  with  genius  rainbow-hued. 
Rich  with  stories  wit-endued, 
Is  our  Trowbridge  whom  the  fates 
Deal  to-day  new  packs  of  dates! 
Generous-hearted,  genial  friend. 
Every  Blessing  on  his  noble  head  descend! 

TO  MR.  JOHN  TOWNSEND  TROWBRIDGE 

By  Finlay  Ferguson  Bush 
If  I  by  chance  could  have  my  way. 
Or  owned  the  cap  of  Fortunatus, 
I'd  write  a  poem  every  day 
Of  unmistakable  afflatus; 
And  each  should  be 
The  kind  John  T. 
Trowbridge  wrote  for  you  and  me. 
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rd  write  a  story  every  week, 

Of  something  like  three  hundred  pages, 
That  all  who  read  should  gladly  seek, 
No  matter  what  might  be  their  ages; 
And  each  should  be 
The  kind  John  T. 
Trowbridge  wrote  for  you  and  me. 

And  when,  through  years  of  noble  strife. 

My  fame  had  grown  like  Lebanon's  cedars, 
Fd  write  the  story  of  my  life 

To  charm  discriminating  readers; 
And  it  should  be 
The  kind  John  T. 
Trowbridge  wrote  for  you  and  me. 

But  more  than  all,  Td  be  a  man 

Whose  presence  makes  the  world  seem  better; 
Whose  days  are  shaped  upon  a  plan 

That  leaves  each  friend  he  meets  his  debtor. 
My  life  should  be 
The  kind  John  T. 
Trowbridge  lives  for  you  and  me. 

TO  MR.  JOHN  TOWNSEND  TROWBRIDGE 

By  Mary  Louise  Keisker 

I  cannot  tell  in  simple  prose 

The  love  with  which  my  heart  overflows; 

But  when  I  try  to  write  in  verse 

I  find  I  say  it  even  worse; 

And  so  I  leave  you,  dear,  to  guess. 

What  neither  prose  nor  verse  express. 

ACCOMPANYING  A  TOY  LETTER-BOX 

By  Caroline  Ticknor 

This  seems  a  tiny  letter-box. 

But  things  are  seldom  what  they  seem. 
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And  in  its  fancied  vacuum 

Are  those  of  which  you  do  not  dream. 

It  is  crammed  full  of  wishes  fair 

For  one  who  has  deserved  life's  best, 

And  in  its  vast  interior 

A  mass  of  loving  thoughts  are  pressed. 

The  good  things  in  this  box  concealed 
Would  rouse  a  sovereign's  jealousy. 

It  holds  dear  thoughts  intangible 
From  a  great  reading  coterie. 

And  grateful  readers  far  and  wide 
And  countless  loving  friends  close  by 

Have  packed  into  this  letter  box 
Goods  that  you  never  may  espy. 

But  all  the  same  they  are  your  own 
This  box  these  gems  bravely  defends, 

It  holds  a  thousand  pounds  of  love 
And  birthday  greetings  from  all  friends. 

TO  JOHN  TOWNSEND  TROWBRIDGE 

By  Oscar  Fay  Adams 
How  sweetly  runs  the  poet's  verse 

Whose  life  is  rounded  harmony  ! 
How  can  we  half  its  charm  rehearse 

In  our  poor  lines  sans  melody. 

I  trow  he  hath  not  lived  in  vain 
Whose  lines  bridge  o'er  the  vale  of  years 

From  youth  to  age,  and  still  remain. 
Brimful  as  erst  of  all  that  cheers  1 

THE  PAGES  OF  J.  T.  T. 
By  Abhie  Farwell  Brown 
There  is  no  king  upon  a  throne 
Who  boasts  such  pages  for  his  own  — 
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So  many,  all  so  kind  and  true. 
So  cheerful  and  so  witty,  too; 
Wise  and  amusing,  large  or  small, — 
And  no  dull  page  among  them  all. 

Oh  how  contented  I  should  be 
If  one  such  page  belonged  to  me. 

FOR  MR.  TROWBRIDGE'S  BIRTHDAY 

By  George' J.  Smith 
To-day  make  obeisance  to  Trowbridge, 
Bowing  far  as  men  duck  at  a  low  bridge! 

Yet  that  image  is  poor. 

For  we  are  quite  sure 
That  to  his  height  of  fame  there  is  no  bridge. 

TO  MR.  TROWBRIDGE 

By  Hyacinth  Smith 

To-day,  your  natal  day, 

A  new  friendship  I  bring 

Ah,  friend,  accept  I  pray 

My  oflFering! 

A  BIRTHDAY  GREETING  TO  MR.  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE 

By  Martha  Fletcher  Bellinger 
Dear  unknown  Friend:  could  I  invoke 

The  Muses  Nine  to  form  my  manner 
rd  sing  your  praises  North  and  South, 

From  Maine  to  darkest  Indiana. 
rd  lay  my  thanks  before  your  shrine, 
I'd  drink  your  health  in  fragrant  wine, 
I'd  e'en  turn  cook  that  you  might  dine — 

So  high  I  hold  your  banner. 

Long  since  in  youth  I  caught  the  glow 

Of  fervent  admiration 
I  used  to  watch  the  postman  slow 

Nearing  our  habitation. 
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rd  cry  the  Touth^s  Companion  is  for  me. 
Give  me  the  tale  signed  J.  T.  T., 
No  common  yams  the  source  can  be 
Of  my  infatuation! 

As  years  went  on  I  felt  the  joy 

Of  friendship's  soft  indulgence 
When  book  or  poem  from  your  pen 
Brought  back  the  old  effulgence; 
I  took  your  gifts,  unasked  but  dear, 
Afar  I  traced  your  soul's  career, 
I've  been  your  friend  for  forty  year, — 
(I  admit  without  repugnance.) 

So  here's  a  health  to  you  and  yours, 

A  toast  to  all  your  victories; 
A  bugle-call  to  years  to  come, 

A  wish  that  all  life's  mysteries 
May  grow  but  sweeter  to  your  eyes, 
That  love  and  hope  and  sweet  surprise 
With  every  morning  sun  may  rise 

To  give  their  tender  ministries. 

ACCOMPANYING  A  LEAD  PENCIL  IN  THE 

FORM  OF  A  CANE 

By  Ethel  S.  Ticknor 

Although  you  do  not  need  a  staff 

To  aid  your  sturdy  tread 
Perhaps  this  kind  of  walking  stick 

Is  not  the  kind  you  dread. 

It  surely  must  have  played  its  part 

At  those  important  times 
When  genius  burned  and  the  result 

Was  romances  and  rhymes. 

And  so  I  trust  you  will  accept 
The  aid  this  cane  will  bring 

And  not  decline  to  make  a  use 
Of  my  poor  offering. 
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TWO  PICTURES 

By  Helen  A.  Clarke 
A  little  girl  with  golden  hair, 
A  great  big  book  upon  a  chair. 
Lost  is  she  to  childish  care 
For  joy  in  Father  Brighthopes  there. 

Father  Brighthopes  on  a  throne. 
The  little  girl,  a  woman  grown, 
A  faint  star  in  a  brilliant  zone 
Casts  at  his  feet  this  little  pome. 

MR.  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY 
By  Charlotte  Porter 
There  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days, — 
So  every  one  says, — 
The  days  of  the  famous  Bostonian, — 
Men  strong-souled  and  witty. 
Who  far-famed  their  city, 
Deserving  the  praises 
That  every  one  raises: 
And  the  crown  of  this  club  of  "  The  Rimers  " 
Is,  now,  that  a  King  of  old-timers 
On  his  Birthday  holds  with  us  this  revel. 
Then,  O,  here's  may  we  rise  to  the  level 
Of  him,  of  our  famous  Bostonian, 
Who,  strong-souled  and  witty. 
Has  far-famed  his  city. 
Deserving  all  praises 
That  every  one  raises. 
Here's  to  him! — Our  famous  Bostonian! 

TO  MR.  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE 
An  Inscription  for  a  Bas-Relief  by  C.  E.  Dallin 
By  Colonna  Murray  Dallin 
As  thus  you  sit  with  fleeting  smile 
And  calmly  read,  your  face  alit 
With  some  sweet  thought  or  flash  of  wit. 
Oh  let  us  listen  for  a  while. 
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Read  some  bright  tale,  to  many  dear. 

In  your  delightful  manner  told; 

Read  to  us  from  your  '  Book  of  Gold  ' 
And  your  *  Home  Idyl '  let  us  hear. 

Do  not  forget  to  read  us,  too. 
Things  written  in  a  merry  mood; 
And  for  a  little  interlude 

A  clever  parody  will  do. 

And  '  My  Own  Story '  read  again. 

It  is  a  charming  legacy, 

With  many  a  precious  memory 
Of  stirring  times  and  famous  men. 

Read  on,  dear  friend,  your  tales  and  lays. 
And  may  you  find  as  seasons  go. 
The  listening  circle  wider  grow. 

And  life's  best  blessings  crown  your  days. 

LINES  TO  J.  T.  T. 

By  Ethel  B.  Howard 
In  the  heroic  days  when  Greece  was  young. 
The  victor  in  the  games,  god-like  and  strong, 
Up  bore  the  silver  olive  on  his  brow 
Homeward,  amid  a  glad  and  singing  throng. 

But  now,  O  winner  in  a  sturdier  game. 
Than  where  they  strove,  and  in  a  race  more  long 
Heaven  sets  the  wealth  of  silver  on  your  head. 
And  we  are  they  who  follow  you  with  song. 
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THE   SMUG    CITIZEN' 

Scenes  in  the  House  of  Bezsemenov 
A  Dramatic  Sketch  in  Four  Acts. 

By  Maxim  Gorki 
Translated  by  Edwin  Hopkins  2 

DRAMATIS    PERSON M  :  In  the  order  in  which  they  first  appear 

Tatiana,  a  school  teacher,  daughter  of  BezsemenoV;  28  years  old. 
PoLjA,    daughter   of   Pertschichin,    a    seamstress^   works    by  the  day  a  t 

Bezsemenov's  house,  21. 
Peter,  Tatiana's  brother,  a  suspended  student,  26. 
Bezsemenov,  Wassili  Wassilyevich,  wealthy,  chairman  of  the  paint* 

er^s  guild,  ^8. 
Akoolina  Ivanovna,  his  wife,  52. 
Stepanida,  a  cook. 

Pertschichin,  a  distant  relative  of  Bezsemenov,  dealer  in  song  birdsy  50. 
Teterev,  a  choir  singer,  lives  at  Bezsemenov^s  house. 
Helena,  Nikolahyevna  Krivzova,  widow  of  a  prison  inspector,  tenant 

at  Bezsemenov^ s,  24. 
Nil,  foster  son  of  Bezsemenov,  a  locomotive  engineer,  27. 
Zwetahyeva,  a  teacher,  friend  of  Tatiana,  25. 
SCHISHKIN,  a  student,  lives  at  Bezsemenov's  house. 
A  woman  passer  by,    a  painter^s  apprentice,   a  woman,   a  man,   a  doctor, 
an  old  man. 
Various  people  from  the  street. 

PLACE  OF  THE  ACTION:  A  small  city  in  the  provinces. 

ACT  I 

Living  room  in  home  of  a  prosperous  burgess.    In  the  left  corner  (of 
one  facing  the  audience)  a  small  partitioned  alcove,  the  entran*^^  a  wooden 

1  Literally,  Burgesses,  signifying  members  of  the  third  Ri^ssiar  cbtate  (Clergy,  Ncbility 
and  Burgesses),  with  the  additional  meaning  expressed  b>  provincials  or  bourgeoisie. 

2  Copyright  1907  by  E.  S.  Hopkins,  Jr.     All  rights  reserved. 
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archway  with  gaudy  curtains  hung  on  a  wire.  At  the  rear  of  the  mam 
room,  a  door  to  the  hall,  along  which  are  the  rooms  of  the  tenants  and  the 
kitchen.  On  the  right  of  the  door,  a  huge  sideboard,  in  the  comer  a 
chest,  and  against  the  right  wall  on  a  bamboo  table,  an  old  fashioned  hall 
clock,  whose  great  moon-like  pendulum,  behind  the  glass  bell,  swings  slowly 
back  and  forth,  its  soulless  tick  tock,  tick  tock  clearly  audible  in  the  stillness 
of  the  room.*  In  the  right  wall  are  two  doors,  one  to  Peter's  room  and 
the  other  to  the  room  of  his  parents.  Between  the  doors  a  Dutch  tile 
stove  and  immediately  before  it,  a  flat  sofa  covered  with  oil  cloth.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  a  great  table  used  for  dining  and  tea  drinking.  Cheap 
Fienna  chairs  are  placed  about  the  room  in  disgusting  regularity.  Against 
the  wall,  below  the  doors,  is  a  glass  cabinet  filled  with  vari-colored  boxes, 
Easter  eggs,  bronze  candlesticks,  tea  and  table  spoons  with  a  few  glass  and 
silver  wine-glasses.  In  the  alcove  a  piano,  a  music  stand  and  a  philoden- 
dron  plant.  Flowers  cover  the  sills  of  the  two  windows  on  the  left.  A 
couch  is  between  these  windows  and  near  the  couch  a  small  table. 

It  is  almost  evening  about  five  o'clock,  and  autumnal  dusk  has  fallen. 
The  room  is  nearly  dark.  Tatiana,  reclining  on  the  couch,  reads  from 
a  book,  and  POLJA  at  the  little  table,  is  sewing. 

Tatiana  (reading).  The  moon  was  rising,  and  it  was  strange  to  see 
how  do  small  and  sad  an  object  could  shed  so  soft  a  flood  of  silver  blue 
radiance  upon  the  earth.      ( Throws  the  book  into  her  lap).      It  is  dark. . . 

Polja.    Shall  I  light  the  lamp? 

Tatiana.    No,  never  mind.    I  am  tired  of  reading. 

Polja.  How  well  written  1  So  simple,  so  pathetic.  .  .It  tortures 
the  heart.  (Pause) .  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  it  ends.  Whether  they 
marry  pr  not. 

Tatiana  (annoyed).     What  does  that  matter? 

Polja.     I  could  not  fall  in  love  with  such  a  man — ^no  1 

Tatiana.     Why? 

Polja.  He  is  so  tiresome  .  .  so  complaining  .  .  seems  to  have  no 
object  in  life.  .  .  A  man  must  know  what  he  has  to  do  with  himself. 

Tatiana  (softly).     And.  .    .  Nil — does  he  know? 

Polja  (confidently).    Certainly. 

Tatiana.    What  does  he  know  ? 

Polja.  I  cannot  describe  it  all  as  simply  as  he  does,  but  the  unworthy, 
the  malicious,  the  greedy — ^will  always  fare  badly  at  his  hands.  He  has 
little  patience  with  them. 

Tatiaui/.     Wh?  is  evil  ?     And  who — ^good  ? 

folja.     He   knows!      (Tatiana  is  silent  and  pays  no  attention  to 

*  The  Ruabia^*  clock-words  have  an  additional  meaning:   yes,  so;  yes.  so  it  is,  or  so  it 
must  always  be. 
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POLJA  as  she  smilingly  takes  the  book  from  Tatiana's  lap).  So  wdl 
written.  How  attractive  she  is  .  .  so  direct,  .  .  simple,  affectioaate. 
When  you  see  a  woman  drawn  in  so  loving  an  image,  you  seem  better  for 
it  yourself. 

Tatiana.  How  naive.  .  .  You  are  funny,  Polja.  .  .  This  only  angers 
me.  There  was  never  such  a  girl,  nor  such  estates,  nor  such  a  river,  nor 
such  moons.  .  It  never  was;  it  is  all  invented.  .  .  Life  is  never  shown  in 
books  as  it  really  is.  .   .  We  for  example,  you  and  I.  .  . 

Polja.  They  only  try  to  show  the  interesting  things.  .  .  And  what  is 
there  of  interest  in  our  lives  ? 

Tatiana  {tvithout  attending,  annoyed).  I  often  feel  that  books  are 
written  by  people  who  have  some  animosity  for  me  .  .  who  want  to  dispute 
with  me  .  .  as  though  they  would  say,  that  it  is  better  than  you  think  and 
that — ^worse. 

Polja.  To  me  all  story  writers  necessarily  seem  good.  .  .  I  should 
like  to  see  a  story  writer  once. 

Tatiana  {as  if  to  herself).  Life's  evil  and  repulsive  phases  are  not 
shown  as  I  see  them  .  .  but  in  a  different  way  .  .  in  larger  spaces  .  .  in 
tragic  tone  .  .  and  the  good  is  only  fiction.  Nobody  dedares  his  love  as 
they  write  of  it  in  books.  .  .And  life  throughout  is  not  tragic.  It  flows 
softly,  monotonously  by,  like  a  great,  muddy  river,  and  while  you  watch 
it  flowing,  your  eyes  become  wearied,  your  head  dull  and  you  do  not  even 
want  to  think  what  the  stream  is  flowing  for. 

Polja  (pensively).  No,  but  I  should  like  to  see  a  story  writer  once. 
While  you  were  reading,  I  was  wondering,  how  does  he  look?  Is  he 
young,  or  old?     Fair  or  dark? 

Tatiana.     Who? 

Polja.     The  author  . .  that  wrote  it. 

Tatiana.     He  is  dead. 

Polja.    Ah,  what  a  pity.    Long  ago?    Young? 

Tatiana.    In  middle  age.    He  was  drowned — ^in  whiskey. 

Polja.  The  poor  fellow.  .  .  (Pause).  Why  do  talented  people 
drink  whiskey?  Our  tenants,  for  instance  the  choir  singer  .  .  he  is  a  talented 
man,  but  he  drinks.     Why  is  it? 

Tatiana.     Life  is  so  trite. 

Peter  (just  awakened,  enters  from  his  room).  How  dark  I  Who 
is  sitting  there? 

Polja.    I  .  .  and  Tatiana  Wassilyevna. 

Peter.     Why  don't  you  light  a  lamp? 

Polja.     We  would  rather  sit  in  the  dark. 

Peter.  My  room  smells  of  oil,  from  the  old  folks'  lamp.  That 
must  have  been  the  cause  of  my  dream.  .  .  I  was  swimming  in  a  river  and 
the  water  was  as  thick  as  axle  grease  .  .  heroic  swimming  and  I  didn't  even 
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know  where  to  try  to  go.  .  I  could  not  see  the  shore.  Drift-wood  was 
floating  against  me,  but  when  I  took  hold  of  it,  the  stuff  became  rotten  and 
crumbled.      {Strides  up  and  down  the  room,  whistling) .     It  is  time  for  tea. 

Polja    {lights  a  lamp).    I'll  get  it.     {Exit) . 

Peter.  Evenings  here  with  us  are  unbearably  dull  .  .  and  gloomy. 
All  this  furniture  out  of  the  ark  grows  larger  and  heavier.  .  takes  up  all  the 
breathing  space.  {Knocks  on  the  sideboard).  This  sideboard  has  been 
standing  in  this  one  spot  for  eighteen  years  .  .  eighteen  years  .  .  they  say 
that  life  is  moving  more  swiftly  by.  .  but  life  has  not  budged  this  property 
one  inch.  .  .  How  often  as  a  boy  have  I  knocked  my  head  against  its  sharp 
comers  .  .  and  it  is  still  in  the  way  .  .  even  yet  .  .  a  stupid  chest .  .  it  is 
no  sideboard,  but  a  kind  of  symbol.     The  devil  take  it. 

Tatiana.    How  tiresome  you  are,  Peter.    It  is  harmful.  .  thus. 

Peter.     How,  thus? 

Tatiana.  You  go  nowhere  .  .  except  you  sit  upstairs  with  Lena, 
night  after  night.   .  and  that  distresses  the  old  folks  . 

Peter  {without  answering^  walks  about,  whistling). 

Tatiana.  You  know.  .  I  begin  to  be  so  tired.  In  school  the  noise 
and  disorder  weary  me.  .  and  here — ^the  order  and  stillness.  Although 
things  go  better  since  Lena  has  been  in  the  house.  Yes,  I  am  worn  out, 
and  the  holidays  are  still  a  long  way  off .  .  November  .  .  December.  .  . 
{The  clock  strikes  six.) 

Bezsemenov  {sticks  his  head  out  of  his  room).  The  Cossacks  are 
whistling.     Of  course  you  have  not  written  the  brief. 

Peter.     Of  course  I     Of  course  I  have. 
Bezsemenov.     So — you  have  really  found  a  little  time  .    .   ha,  ha  I 
{Disappears.  ) 

Tatiana.     What  brief? 

Peter.  We  are  suing  Merchant  Sezov  for  seventeen  rubles  and  fifty 
copecs  for  painting  a  bam  roof. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {enters  with  a  lamp).  It  is  raining  again  out- 
doors. {Goes  to  the  sideboard,  gets  out  dishes  and  sets  the  table)  :  I  don't 
know  why  it  stays  so  cold  in  here.  We  lit  the  stove  but  still  it  is  not  warm. 
The  house  is  old  and  the  wind  blows  through  and  through — hu — u  I  And 
your  father  is  worse  again  to-day,  dears.  The  rlieumatism  is  in  his  stomadi 
another  time.  He  is  an  old  man  .  .  always  having  bad  luck .  .  disorders  . . 
big  expenses  .  .  cares. 

Tatiana  {to  her  brother).     Were  you  in  Lena's  room  yesterday? 

Peter.     Yes. 

Tatiana.     Was  it  lively  there  ? 

Peter.     As  ever  .  .  we  had  tea  .  .  sang  .  .  argued. 

Tatiana.     With  whom? 

Peter.     I,  with  Nil  and  Schishkin. 
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Tatiana.     As  usual. 

Peter.  Yes,  Nil  again  the  mad  optimist.  He  makes  me  furious  with 
his  eternal  preaching  .  .  the  way  he  breaks  into  psalms  about  the  quickness 
of  life,  the  ecstasy  of  living.  .  .  laughable.  Listen  to  him  and  he  will 
picture  a  wonderful  life  unknown  to  the  wisest.  He  talks  as  though  he 
had  an  American  aunt  who  might  shuffle  off  the  next  moment  and  leave 
him  a  million.  .  .  Schishkin  had  a  sermon  on  the  usefulness  of  milk  and 
the  harmfulness  of  tobacco.  .  And  he  was  accusing  me  in  addition  of 
thinking  like  a  bourgeois. 

Tatiana.     Always  the  same. 

Peter.     Yes,  just  the  same. 

Tatiana.    Tell  me,  do  you  like  Lena  ? 

Peter.     She  is  good — and  lively. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  She  is  gossipy !  A  whirligig,  a  senseless  thing. 
Every  God's  blessed  day,  company,  sugar  and  tea  .  .  dancing  and  singing 
.  .  and  she  has  not  bought  that  washstand  yet  but  washes  herself  in  a  tin 
wash  basin  and  wets  the  floor  all  up  .  .  makes  the  house  rotten. 

Tatiana  {to  Peter).  I  was  at  the  club  last  night,  to  spend  the  even- 
ing. Alderman  Ssomov,  the  curator  of  my  school  hardly  recognized  me 
.  .  indeed,  and  when  Judge  Romanov's  mistress  came  into  the  hall,  he 
rushed  to  greet  her,  bowed  as  though  she  were  the  governor's  wife,  and 
kissed  her  hand.  .   . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  The  shameless  scamp.  Instead  of  taking  an 
honest  girl's  arm  and  showing  his  respect  for  her  publicly  .   . 

Tatiana  {to  her  brother) .  No.  In  the  eyes  of  such  people,  a  teacher 
deserves  less  respect  than  such  a  lewd,  painted  woman. 

Peter.  It  is  not  worth  noticing  .  .  we  should  hold  ourselves  higher 
.   .  she  may  be  lewd  but  she  is  not  painted. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  How  do  you  know  that?  Have  you  licked  her 
cheeks?     Your  sister  has  been  insulted  and  you  excuse  the  offender. 

Peter.     Mama!     Hasn't  enough  been  said? 

Tatiana.  No.  When  mama  is  here,  nobody  else  can  speak  a  word.  {Be- 
hind the  hall  door  heavy  footsteps  are  heard). 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Don't  be  getting  excited.  You,  Peter,  had 
better  be  bringing  in  the  samovar  instead  of  counting  steps.  .  .  Stepanida 
is  always  complaining,  it  is  too  heavy  she  says. 

Stepanida  {brings  the  samovar  in,  puts  it  on  the  floor  near  the  table 
and  gasps  for  breath  as  she  straightens  up.  To  Akoolina.)  You  may 
do  as  you  please,  but  I  tell  you  once  more  I  haven't  the  strength  for  such  a 
devil  as  that.     My  legs  are  caving  in. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Do  you  want  me  to  hire  somebody  special  for 
this? 

Stepanida.     As  you  like.     Let  the  choir  singer  carry  it  in.     It  would 
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be  no  hurt  to  him.  Peter  Wassilyevich,  put  the  samovar  on  the  table.  Hon- 
est, I  can't  do  it. 

Peter.     All  right  .  .  Ahl 

Stepanida.     Thanks  I     Thanks  1     {Exit.) 

AkooUna  Ivanovna. . .  She  is  quite  right,  Petja.  Tell  the  singer  that 
he  must  bring  the  samovar  in.    Tell  him.  .  . 

Tatiana  {sighs  in  distress).     Ah  my  Godl 

Peter.  Don't  you  think  I  had  better  tell  him  also  to  bring  the  water, 
scrub  the  floor,  sweep  the  chinmey  and  do  the  washing? 

AkooUna  Ivanovna  {with  a  spiteful  motion  at  Peter).  That  is  all 
being  done  without  him .  .  and  as  to  the  samovar.  .  . 

Peter.,  .Mama/  Every  evening  you  bring  this  same  fatal  question 
up— the  question,  who  shall  bring  the  samovar  in.  I  don't  think  it  will 
ever  be  solved  until  you  hire  a  chore  boy. 

AkooUna  Ivanovna.  What!  Nonsense,  we  need  no  chore  boy. 
Father  does  himself  all  that's  necessary  about  the  house. 

Peter.  And  that  is  called  stinginess  .  .  which  does  not  look  well  for 
a  man  with  money  in  the  bank. 

AkooUna  Ivanovna.  Pstl  Be  still.  If  your  father  hears  you  he 
will  tell  you  what  a  bank  is.     Did  you  put  the  money  in  the  bank? 

Peter.    Listen,  mama! 

Tatiana  {springing  up).  Petja,  you  at  least  ought  .  .  one  loses 
patience. 

Peter  {goes  to  her).  Stop  crying.  We  get  into  these  discussions 
before  we  notice  it  ourselves. 

AkooUna  Ivanovna.  Groaning  again !  Your  own  mother  is  not  allowed 
to  get  in  a  word  edgewise. 

Peter.  Day  after  day — always  the  same.  This  incessant  quarreling 
collects  a  thick  rust  at  the  bottom  of  one's  heart.     .     .     . 

AkooUna  Ivanovna,  {caUs  into  her  room).  Father,  will  you  have  tea? 
Peter.  As  soon  as  my  suspension  is  through  with  I  am  going  back  to 
the  university  at  Moscow  again.  Then  I'll  come  home,  at  the  oftenest, 
once  a  year  for  a  week,  as  I  used  to  do.  In  my  three  years  of  university 
life,  I  forgot  home,  all  this  meanness,  this  complaining,  this  bdurgeois 
bustle.    It  is  good  to  be  alone,  far  away  from  the  bliss  of  the  paternal  roof. 

Tatiana.    And  I  have  no  place  to  get  away  to. 

Peter.    Take  a  course. 

Tatiana.  What  use  is  college  to  me?  I  want  to  live,  not  to  study.  . 
do  you  understand  that? 

AkooUna  Ivanovna,  {takes  the  tea  can  from  the  samovar,  burning  her 
fingers  and  crying  out) .     May  the  bogy  man  catch  you ! 

Tatiana.  I  cannot  picture  to  myself  what  it  would  be  to  live  or  how 
to  live.  .  nor  imagine  myself  detached  from  these  surroundings. 
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Peter,  {thoughtfully) .  Hm — ^yes,  life  must  be  lived  knowingly,  under- 
standingly. 

Bezsemenov,  {enters  from  his  room,  casting  a  glance  at  his  children 
and  takes  his  place  at  the  table).    Have  you  called  the  boarders? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Petja,  call  them.  {Exit  Peter,  Tatiana  goes 
to  the  table.) 

Bezsemenov.  You  have  bought  lump  sugar  again.  How  often  have 
I  told  you.  .  . 

Tatiana.    Does  it  make  any  difference  ? 

Bezsemenov.  I  am  not  talking  to  you  but  to  your  mother,  to  you,  I 
know,  it  is  all  the  same. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     I  only  bought  a  pound  of  it,  father.    There  is 
still  a  whole  cone  of  the  other  left,  but  there  was  no  time  to  split  it  up.  . 
don't  get  angry. 

Bezsemenov.  I  am  not  getting  angry.  I  only  say,  lump  sugar  is 
heavy  and  not  sweet.  Consequently,  it  is  unprofitable  to  buy  such  sugar. 
Sugar  must  always  be  bought  in  the  cone,  and  brought  home  and  broken 
up.  That  makes  crumbs  but  they  can  be  used  in  cooking.  Such  sugar  is 
light  and  sweet.  {To  Tatiana.)  What  are  you  wrinkling  your  fore- 
head and  sighing  for  again  ? 

Tatiana.    Nothing.  .  nothing.  .  only.  .  only.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  When  there  is  nothing  then  there  is  nothing  to  sigh 
about.  Do  you  find  it  so  painful  when  your  father  has  a  word  to  say?  I 
don't  speak  on  my  own  account,  but  for  your  good,  my  young  people.  We 
have  lived  out  our  time,  but  you  are  just  beginning  to  live.  To  look  at 
you  one  cannot  understand  what  you  are  really  going  to  do  with  your 
life.  What  intentions  have  you?  Our  order  here  does  not  please  you; 
we  see  that,  and  feel  it,  but  what  sort  of  an  order  have  you  thought  out? 
That  i^  the  question.    Hm.  .  yes. 

Tatiana.     Father!   How  often  you  have  repeated  all  this. 

Bezsemenov,  And  I  will  repeat  it  again  and  again  until  I  am  dead. 
You  distress  me,  you  add  to  my  troubles.  In  vain  I  gave  you  an  education. 
I  should  have  thought  better  of  it.  It  all  comes  to  this,  that  Peter  is  sus- 
pended from  the  university  and  you — are  getting  to  be  an  old  maid. 

Tatiana.     I.  .  I.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  I  know,  I  know!  But  what  use  is  your  work  to  any- 
body? Your  twenty-five  rubles  a  month — nobody  needs  it,  not  even  you 
yourself.  Go  marry,  live  as  one  ought  to — and  I  will  pay  you  fifty  rubles 
a  month  myself 

Akoolina  Ivanovna,  {rocks  uneasily  on  her  chair  during  the  conver- 
sation between  father  and  daughter,  tries  to  get  in  a  word,  and  finally  asks 
tenderly) :  Father  wouldn't  you  like  some  cheese  cakes?  Some  were  left 
over  from  dinner.  .  hm? 
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Bezsemenov,  {turns  to  her  angrily,  but  smiles  in  his  beard,)  WcL, 
bring  in  your  cheese  cakes.  .  bring  them  in,  ha  1  ha ! 

Akoolina  Ivanovna,  {hurries  busily  to  the  sideboard). 

Bezsemenov.  Just  look  what  good  care  your  mother  takes  of  you. 
like  a  duck  guarding  her  young  ones  from  a  dog.  .  always  trembling  wit: 
fear  lest  I  hurt  you  with  a  word.  .  .  Ah,  our  birdler,  finally  here  agai 
you  stranger. 

Pertshichin,    {appears   in   the  doorway,   followed  softly    by    Polja) 
Peace  to  this  household,  to  the  graybearded  master,  to  the  beautiful  house 
wife,  to  their  kind  children,  eternal  peace. 

Bezsemenov,    So  you  have  had  another  whiskey? 

Pertshichin.    Driven  to  it  by  grief ! 

Bezsemenov.     Grief? 

Pertshichin,  {shaking  hands  with  them  one  by  one).  I  sold  the 
chaffinch  today.  .  .  I  have  had  the  bird  three  years.  .  it  could  sing  the 
Tyrolien  thrill,  and  now  I  have  thrown  it  away.  I  felt  that  I  was  a  dis- 
honest beast  when  I  did  it.  I  am  sorry,  I  was  used  to  having  it  about. 
1  loved  it. 

Polja,    {nods  to  her  father  smilingly). 

Bezsemenov.    Why  did  you  sell  it? 

Pertshichin,  {goes  around  the  table,  supporting  himself  on  the  backs 
of  the  chairs).    I  was  given  a  good  price. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.    What  do  you  want  with  the  money?     Y  ou  will 

only  squander  it.  v    rr.  , 

Pertshichin  {smiling).  True,  mother,  money  is  no  good  to  me. 

Bezsemenov.     Anyway,  there  was  no  reason  to  sell  it. 

Pertshichin.  Yes,  yes,  I  had  a  reason.  It  was  half  blind,  the  poor 
creature.  .  and  couldn't  have  lived  much  longer,  either. 

Bezsemenov  {laughs).  Oh  ho!    So  you  are  not  such  a  fool  after  all. 

Pertshichin.  You  think  I  did  it  out  of  prudence.  No,  only  the  base- 
ness of  my  nature.  .  .    {Peteh  and  Teterev  enter.) 

Tatiana.    And  where  is  Nil  ? 

Peter.    He  has  gone  to  the  rehearsal  with  Schishkin. 

Bezsemenov.    Where  do  they  want  to  play? 

Peter.    At  the  riding  academy.    A  performance  for  the  soldiers. 

Pertshichin     {to  Teterev).     To  the  flute  of  God — ^my  respects. 
QKoll  we  20  titmouse  catching  together,  uncle? 
^Teterev.    Yes,  but  when? 

Pertshichin.    Tomorrow  even 

Teterev.    I  cannot.    I  have  a  funeral  on. 

P^tshichin.    Early  then,  before  the  services. 

y^  *-,  come  for  me.  Akoolina  Ivanovna,  is  there  nothing 

^^'^  I  hash,  or  anything  of  the  kind? 

kftovtrf 
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Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Yes  father,  there  is  something.  Poija,  bring  it 
n.      {Exit  PoLjA.) 

Teterev.  Thanks,  thanks.  As  you  know  I  didn't  get  any  dinner  to- 
Liay.     Had  a  funeral  and  a  wedding. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  I  know,  I  know.  .  (Peter  takes  a  glass  of  tea 
£ind  goes  with  it  in  his  hand  to  the  alcove.  Bezsemenov  follows  him  with 
£9n  inquiring  look  and  Teterev,  ominously.  A  pause,  they  eat  and  drink 
in  silence.) 

Bezsemenov.  You  are  doing  well  this  month,  Terentey  Chfisanfovich,  a 
corpse  almost  every  day. 

Teterev.    Luck  runs  that  way.  .  no  fault  of  mine. 
Bezsemenov.    And  weddings  are  frequent,  too. 
Teterev.    Yes,  they  marry  with  zeal. 

Bezsemenov.    Save  a  little  sock  of  money  and  marry  yourself. 
Teterev.    I  don't  feel  like  it. 

Tatiana   {goes  to  her  brother  and  converses  with  him  in  low  tones). 
Pertshichin.     Don't  marry,  you  don't  have  to.     Marriage  is  not  for 
such  odd  chaps  as  you  and  I.     Chaffinch  hunting  is  better. 
Teterev.     I'm  willing. 

Pertshichin.     Chaffinch  hunting,  that  is  sport  for  gentlemen.     When 
a  fresh  snow  has  fallen  and  the  earth  is  adorned  with  lace,  like  an  Easter- 
gown,  everywhere  purity,  brilliancy,   soft  stillness,  and  then  if  the  sun 
breaks  through,  the  soul  cries  out  for  joy.     The  autumn  trees  are  still 
magnificent  in  their  golden  colors,  their  limbs  powdered  with  the  silver 
snow.     And  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  splendor,  gurly,  gurly,  from  the 
clear  sky  a  swarm  of  red  birds  plunge  down — zwee,  zwee,  zwee,  like  a 
poppy  field  in  bloom.     Such  neat  little  chaps,  as  solemn  as  generals.     They 
walk  about,  growling  and  cooing  .  .  beautiful  1     I  would  enjoy  it  if  I  could 
be  a  chaffinch,  jumping  around  in  the  snow  with  them.  .  ah  I 
Bezsemenov  .  A  fool  bird,  the  chaffinch. 
Pertshichin.    Then  I  am  a  fool. 
Teterev.     Well  said. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {to  Pertshichin).    You  are  a  baby. 
Pertshichin.     I  love  to  catch  the  little  birds.     In  the  whole  world 
what  is  more  beautiful  than  a  song-bird? 

Bezsemenov.     But  it  is  sinful  to  catch  birds.     You  know  that. 
Pertshichin.    I  know  that,  but  if  I  like  it,  and  can't  do  anything  else? 
Love  of  work  sanctifies  it. 

Bezsemenov.    Any  and  every  occupation  ? 
Pertshichin.     Yes,  any. 

Bezsemenov.     And  if,  for  instance,  somebody  loves  to  pocket  other 
people's  property? 

Pertshichin.     That  cannot  be  called  an  occupation,  that  is  theft. 
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Bezsemenov.    Hm  .  .  rather. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {yawns).  O— oh.  Why  do  I  always  feel  so 
bored?    Bring  your  guitar  and  play  us  something,  Terently  Chrisanf ovich  1 

Teierev.  When  I  rented  my  room,  respected  Akoolina  Ivanovna,  I 
did  not  contract  to  entertain  you.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {without  having  understood  him.)  How  do  you 
say? 

Teterev.     Loud  and  distinctly. 

Bezsemenov  {astonishedy  spitefully).  When  I  look  at  you  Terentey 
Chrisanfovich,  I  am  astonished  always.  Pardon  the  expression,  but  you 
are  a  lamentable  good-for-nothing,  and  as  full  of  pride  as  a  nobleman. 
Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Teterev      {quietly).    It  was  bom  in  me.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.     Then  for  God's  sake  tell  me  what  you  are  so  proud  of? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     He  is  fooling.     What  can  he  have  pride  about? 

Tatiana.     Mama  I 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {starts) .^hztl     Did  you  say  anything? 

Tatiana  {shakes  her  head  reprovingly). 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Have  I  said  something  improper  again?  I 
won't  say  anything  at  all.  .   .  God  be  with  you ! 

Bezsemenov  {hurt).  You,  mother,  be  more  careful.  We  are  living 
here  with  educated  people.  They  are  able  to  criticise  everything  from  the 
point  of  view  of  science  and  superintelligence.  You  and  I  are  only  two  old 
foolish  people.  .   . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {good  naturedly).  Well,  well,  they  know  all 
about  it. 

Pertshichin.     True,  brother,  you  spoke  in  jest,  but  it  is  true. 

Bezsemenov.     I  did  not  speak  in  jest. 

Pertshichin.     Wait  1     Old  people  are  really  foolish  people. 

Bezsemenov.     If  anybody  judges  them  by  you,  yes. 

Pertshichin.  I  am  not  being  counted  in.  But  my  opinion  is  this: 
that  if  there  were  no  more  old  people  there  would  be  no  more  foolish  people. 
When  an  old  man  thinks,  it  is  like  wet  wood  burning,  more  fog  than  fire. 

Teterev  {smiling).  Right,  I  say.  (Polja  strokes  her  father's 
shoulders,  looking  at  him  in  silence.) 

Bezsemenov  {gloomily  to  Pertshichin).  So,  so,  more  chattering. 

Peter  and  Tatiana  interrupt  their  conversation  and  smile  at 
Pertshichin.) 

Pertshichin  (in  excited  tones).  Old  people  are  stubborn.  An  old 
man  when  he  makes  a  mistake  and  feels  that  he  does  not  understand  will 
never  confess.  His  pride  will  not  permit  it.  Has  he  not  lived  long,  has  he 
not  worn  out  perhaps  forty  pairs  of  trousers,  and  shall  he  suddenly  cease 
to  understand  things?     Impossible.     That  would   be    an    insult.     So    he 
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repeats,  parrot  like,  I  am  old,  I  am  right.  How  can  he  be  right,  his  reason 
is  dull,  while  with  younger  people  the  head  is  quick  and  clear. 

Bezsemenov  [rudely).  You're  crazy.  You  tell  me:  If  we  were  so 
foolish  we  should  get  someone  to  instruct  us. 

Pertshichin.  Who  would?  Like  shooting  arrows  at  a  stone  wall  they 
would  only  be  wasted. 

Bezsemenov.  Wait.  Don't  interrupt  me.  I  am  older  than  you.  I 
want  to  ask,  why  do  your  bright  quick  intelligences  scatter  in  every  direc- 
tion, making  faces  at  us  old  people,  instead  of  teaching  us?  Think  that 
over  .  .  and  I  will  too,  .  .  alone  in  my  room  .  .  if  I  am  too  stupid  for 
your  society  .  {Gets  noisily  out  of  his  chair  and  goes  to  the  door  of  his 
room.)       My  educated  children.  .   .   {Pause.) 

Pertshichin  {to  Peter  and  Tatiana).  Children,  why  have  you 
hurt  him  so  ? 

Polja  {smiling).    It  is  you  who  have  insulted  him.   .  . 

Pertshichin.     I  ?     In  all  my  life  I  have  never  insulted  anybody. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Ah  my  dears  I  Why  did  you  insult  your  poor 
father?  You  are  all  so  gloomy,  so  dissatisfied  .  .  and  he  is  old,  he  needs 
rest.  .  .  You  must  show  him  respect  .  .  he  is  your  father.  I  will  go  to 
him.       (  To  Polja.  )     Pelagia,  wash  up  the  dishes. .  . 

Tatiana  {goes  to  the  table).     Why  is  father  so  wrought  up  over  us? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {in  the  door).  Keep  out  of  his  way  .  .  you 
educated  daughter.  (  Polja  washes  the  tea  things.  Teterev  at  the  table 
supports  himself  on  his  elbows  and  stares  at  her  vacantly.  Pertshichin 
goes  over  to  Peter,  and  sits  at  his  side.    Tatiana  slowly  enters  her  room. ) 

Polja  {to  Teterev).     Why  are  you  staring  at  me  so? 

Teterev.     Because.  .   . 

Pertshichin  {to  Peter).     What  are  you  thinking  about,  Petya? 

Peter.     Where  shall  I  go?  .  . 

Pertshichin.  For  a  long  time  I  have  wanted  to  ask  you,  what  is 
sanitation. 

Peter.  What  do  you  want  to  know  for?  To  make  it  perfectly  clear 
would  take  a  long  time  .  .  and  be  tiresome.  .  . 

Pertshichin.     But  do  you  know? 

Peter.     I  do. 

Pertshichin  {looks  Peter  in  the  face^  unbelievingly).    Hml 

Polja  {washing  the  dishes).     How  late  Nil  Wassilyevich  is  to-day. 

Teterev.     What  beautiful  eyes  you  have. 

Polja.     So  you  said  yesterday. 

Teterev.     And  to-morrow  I  will  say  it  again. 

Polja.     Why? 

Teterev.  I  don't  know.  .  .  You  think  maybe,  that  I  am  in  love  with 
you. 
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Polja.     You,  my  Lord !     I  think  nothing. 
Teterev.     Nothing,  that  is  bad.     You  had  better  think.  .  . 
Polja.     What  about? 

Teterev,  Oh  perhaps,  why  I  am  always  talking  to  you.  Think  it 
over  and  tell  me  why. 

Polja,     What  an  odd  fellow  you  are. 

Teterev,  I  know  it.  You  have  told  me  so  before.  And  I  repeat 
as  I  have  said  before,  make  a  change.  It  does  you  no  good  to  stay  here  in 
this  house  .   .  leave  it,  go. 

Peter.     You  are  making  love?     Hadn't  I  better  go  out? 
Teterev.     No,  don't  trouble  yourself.     You  are  only  lifeless  furniture. 
Peter.     That  was  not  very  witty.  .   . 
Polja  {to  Teterev).     What  a  fighting  cock  you  are. 
Teterev  {steps  to  one  side  and  listens  attentively  to  the  conversation 
between  Peteh  and  Pertshichin). 

Tatiana  {enters  from  her  room,  pulling  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
sits  at  the  piano  and  looks  through  the  music) .    Hasn't  Nil  come  yet  ? 
Polja.     No.  .. 

Pertshichin.     It  is  tiresome.     Say  Petja:    I  have  lately  read   in    the 
papers,  that  they  are  building  flying  ships  in  England.     A  whole  ship  as  it 
is,  so  that  when  you  get  into  it  and  press  a  button,  it  flies  skyward  like  a 
bird  and  carries  the  man  away,  nobody  knows  where.     And  lots  of  English- 
men have  been  lost  forever  in  this  way.     Is  it  true  ? 
Peter.     It  is  nonsense. 
Pertshichin.     There  it  was  in  cold  type. 
Peter.     Many  nonsensical  things  are  put  into  type. 
Pertshichin.     Many  ? 
Tatiana  {plays  softly  a  sad  melody) . 
Peter  {angrily).     Naturally,  many,  much. 

Pertshichin.     Don't  get  angry.     Why  are  you  young  people  always 
so  lofty  with  us  even  if  we  are  old  and  played  out?    Won't  even  talk  with 
us.     That  is  not  good. 
Peter.     Say  more. 

Pertshichin.      I'll  say  this  much  more:    that  I  see  I  must  get  away 
from  here.     I  disgust  you !     Polja,  are  you  going  soon? 

Polja.     As  soon  as  I  get  through.      {Leaves  the  room,  Teterev's 
eyes  following  her.) 

Pertshichin.     Hm.  .  yes.     You  have  already  forgotten,  Petja,  how 
we  used  to  catch  redwings  together.     You  were  fond  of  me  then. 
Peter.    And  still  I  am. 
Pertshichin.    I  see  and  feel  how  well  you  are. 

Peter.     I  loved  candy  and  cough  drops  then  but  I  don't  like  such 
things  now. 
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Pertshichin.    I  understand.  .  .  Uncle  Terentey — shall  we  have  a  glass 
of  beer? 

Teterev.     I  don't  feel  like  it. 

Pertshichin.      I  will  go  alone.     Everything  is  fine  in  the  saloon — 
unconstrained.     A  man  would  die  here  of  the  monotony — so.     Don't  feel 
insulted  at  my  plain  speaking,  you  have  no  aspirations.  .  Let's  play  cards 
.   .  just  four  of  us  here.  .   . 

Teterev  {looks  at  Peter  and  smiles). 

Pertshichin.  Don't  want  to?  As  you  will  .  .  good  byel  {Goes 
to  Teterev  and  snaps  him  on  the  neck* ) .     Shall  we  go  ? 

Teterev.  No.  .  .  {Exit  Pertshichin  with  a  hopeless  gesture.  A  pro- 
found silence.  .  .  The  soft  notes  of  the  air  which  Tatiana  is  slowly  playing 
are  distinctly  heard.  Peter  lies  down  on  the  couch,  listens  and  accom- 
panics  the  melody  with  whistling.  Teterev  rises  and  paces  the  room.  In 
the  hall  behind  the  door  a  metal  object,  a  bucket  or  the  top  of  the  samovar 
falls  on  the  floor  with  a  great  racket.  Stepanida's  voice  is  heard. 
Where  is  the  devil  taking  youf) 

Tatiana  {without  interrupting  her  playing).     How  long  Nil  stays.  .   . 

Peter.     Nobody  seems  to  show  up. 

Tatiana.     Are  you  waiting  for  Helena? 

Peter.     For  nobody. 

Teterev.     Nobody  will  come  to  your  house. 

Tatiana.     How  gloomy  you  always  are. 

Teterev.  Nobody  will  come  to  your  house  because  there  is  nothing 
here  to  get. 

Peter.    So  saith  Terentey  Bogoslovskey,  the  choir  singer.  .  . 

Teterev.  {stubbornly).  You  see  that  even  this  old  worn  out  soak 
of  a  bird  dealer  has  spirit,  a  living  soul,  but  you,  both  on  the  threshold 
of  life,  already  half  dead. 

Peter.     And  you?     What  is  your  opinion  of  yourself? 

Tatiana  {rises  from  her  chair).  Oh  stop!  These  are  old  stories. 
How  often  you  have  quarrelled  through  them. 

Peter.  I  like  your  style,  Terentey  Chrisanfovich.  . .  And  your  role 
of  judge  is  pleasing,  though  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  play  such  a 
part.  You  always  talk  as  though  you  would  have  us  constantly  singing 
acathistus  hymns  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

Teterev.     No  such  hymns  are  sung.  .   . 

Peter.    No  matter.    You  dislike  us  both.  .  . 

Teterev.     Very  much. 

Peter.     We  are  obliged  for  your  frankness. 

(POLJA  enters.) 

♦Translator's  Note. — In  Russia  this  is  an  invitation  to  drink,  the  sound  being  supposed 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  gurgle  of  the  throat. 
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Teterev.     Don't  mention  it. 

Polja.     What  arc  you  treating  them  to? 

Tatiana.     Rudeness. 

Teterev.     Or  much  better,  truth. 

Polja.    I  want  to  go  to  the  theatre.  .  .Will  no  one  go  with  me  ? 

Teterev.     I.  .   . 

Peter.     What's  on  to-day  ? 

Polja.    Our  Second  Youth.    Come  with  us  Tatiana  Wassilycvich. 

Tatiana.  No.  .  .  I  don't  think  I  will  go  to  the  theatre  this  season. 
I  am  better  off  without  it.  Plays  and  plays  with  pistol  shots,  cries  of  dis- 
tress, and  sobbings  only  anger  me.  (Teterev  strikes  a  single  note  on  the 
piano  and  the  deep  melancholy  tone  fills  the  rooms.)  It  is  all  so  untrue.  Life 
crushes  us  without  noise,  without  screams  .  .  or  tears  .  .  and  nobody 
notices  it. 

Peter  {gloomily).  They  only  know  the  sorrows  of  love  in  their 
dreams.  We  never  see  the  dramas  of  the  luckless  whose  souls  are  torn 
between  *I  would'  and  *I  must.' 

Teterev  {smilingly  continues  to  drum  on  the  bass  note). 

Polja  {confused  smiling).  I  like  the  theatre  .  .  enormously.  For 
Instance,  *Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,  the  Spanish  nobleman.'  How  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  a  real  hero.  .   . 

Teterev.     Do  I  look  like  him  ? 

Polja.     What  I     Not  a  bit.  .  . 

Teterev  {smiling).    Nol  .  .  I  am  sorry. 

Tatiana.  When  I  hear  an  actor  on  the  stage  making  love,  it  makes 
me  furious  .   .  nothing  like  it  ever  happens  in  real  life. 

Polja.    I  am  going.  .  .  Terentey  Chrisanfovich. 

Teterev  {stops  drumming).  No,  I  won't  go  with  you  when  you  see 
in  me  no  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  nobleman.  .   .  {Exit  PoLjA  laughing,) 

Peter  {glances  after  her).      What  is  this  Spanish  nobleman  to  her? 

Teterev.    He  is  a  pithy,  sound,  healthy  man. 

Tatiana.     Dresses  well. 

Teterev.  And  is  a  gay  companion.  Lively  fellows  always  have  good 
characters.      Rascals  are  seldom  gay. 

Peter.     Then  you  must  be  the  greatest  rascal  in  the  world.  .  . 

Teterev  {sounds  the  soft,  deep  tone  of  the  piano  again).  I  am 
simply — 2L  drunkard,  nothing  more.  Do  you  know  why  there  are  so  many 
drunkards  in  this  country?  Because  it  is  comfortable  to  be  a  drunkard. 
In  our  dear  Russia  we  love  the  drunks.  Striving  reformers  are  hated  here 
but  the  brothers  of  the  bottle  are  well  beloved  and  because  it  is  always  easier 
to  endure  the  small  and  weak  than  the  great  and  good. 

Peter  {strides  about  the  room).  In  our  Russia  .  .  in  our  Russia.  .  . 
How  unnatural  that  sounds.     Is    Russia    ours,    mine,    yours?     Whose? 
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Whose  are  we  ? 

Teterev  {drums  and  sings).    We  are  free  birds. 

Tatiana.  Terentey  Chrisanfovich,  please  stop  your  drumming.  It 
is  too  funeral  like. 

Teterev  {drums  on).  I  am  only  accompanying  my  mood.  {Exit 
Tatiana  angrily.) 

Peter  {meditatively).  No.  .  .  You.  .  .  But  really,  stop  your  drum- 
p^ing.  It  gets  on  one's  nerves.  .  .  I  think  that  when  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Englishman  says  France  or  England:  the  word  has  a  real  meaning  to 
him,  sensible,  secure.  .  something  conceivable.  .  but  when  I  say  Russia, 
I  feel  that  it  is  only  a  vain  sound.  I  cannot  put  into  the  word  any  clear 
conception.  {Pause.  Teterev  goes  on  drumming) .  Many  words  we  use 
with  such  general  custom  that  we  never  think  what  meanings  are  hidden 
in  them.  .  .  Life.  .  my  life.  .  for  example,  what  do  these  two  words 
contain?  {Strides  silently  back  and  forth.  The  melancholy  note  fills  the 
room  and  Teterev  smilingly  follows  Peter  with  his  eyes).  .  The  devil 
enticed  me  into  those  student  disorders.  I  went  to  the  university  to  study 
and  I  studied.  Stop  your  eternal  drumming.  There  was  no  regime  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  my  studying  Roman  law.  .  none.  On  my  honor. 
Only  the  spirit  of  college  life  betrayed  my  intentions.  And  two  years 
are  simply  wiped  out  of  my  life.  That  is  a  violence  done  me.  I  thought 
to  finish  my  studies,  to  become  a  jurist,  to  work.  .  to  observe.  .  to  live.  .  . 

Teterev  {prompting  him  ironically).  To  be  the  consolation  of  my 
parents  and  the  uses  of  the  church  and  state,  in  the  role  of  an  obedient  ser- 
vant of  society. 

Peter.  Society?  That  is  what  I  hate.  Constantly  increasing  its 
demands  upon  the  individual  and  constantly  putting  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  development.  'First  of  all  a  man  must  be  a  citizen,'  society  told 
me  in  the  persons  of  my  friends.  .  and  I  was  a  citizen.  .  may  the  devil 
take  them.  .  .  I.  .  do  not  want.  .  .  I  am  not  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  society.  .  .  I  am  an  individual  and  an  individual  is  free.  . 
stop  that  cursed  cat-music,  will  you. 

Teterev.  I  only  accompany  you.  .  citizen  of  half  an  hour.  {A  noise 
is  heard  behind  the  hall  door.) 

Peter  {excited).     Don't  amuse  yourself  at  my  expense. 

Teterev  {looks  at  Peter  provokingly  and  continues  the  drumming. 
Nil,  Helen,  Zwetahyeva  and  Schishkin  enter,  followed  by  Tatiana.) 

Helena.  What  does  this  funeral  knell  mean?  Hello,  you  fright- 
ful bugbear.  Good  evening  almost  Attorney  General.  What  have  you 
been  up  to? 

Peter  {surly.)    Foolishness. 

Teterev.  I  have  been  sounding  the  funeral  service  for  a  man  gone 
prematurely  blind. 
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Nil  {To  Teterev).  Listen, — I  have  a  favor  to  ask.  Whispers  in 
his  ear  and  Teterev  nods). 

Zwetahyeva.    Ah  boys — ^it  was  interesting  at  the  rehearsal. 

Helena.  Ah  prosecuting  attorney.  .  if  you  only  knew  how  grimly 
Lieutenant  Bykor  was  making  love  to  me  for  the  play. 

Schishkin.    A  perfect  calf,  this  Bykor.  .  . 

Peter.  What  makes  you  suppose  that  I  am  interested  in  who  makes 
love  to  you  and  how? 

Helena.    What  a  bad  humor  you  are  in. 

Zwetahyeva.     Peter  Wassilyevich  is  always  in  a  bad  humor. 

Schishkin.    That  is  his  customary  state  of  mind. 

Helena.    Tanetshka !     Still  the  same  melancholy  September  night. 

Tatiana.    Yes,  as  usual. 

Helena.  And  I  am  full  of  spirits.  Tell  me  boys,  how  is  it  that  I  am 
always  so  enthusiastic. 

Nil.    I  refuse  to  answer  your  question,  for  I  always  feel  so  myself. 

Zwetahyeva.    And  so  do  it. 

Schishkin.    And  I  too. 

Schishkin.     I  am  not  constantly  so.  .  but 

Tatiana.    But  constantly.  . 

Helena.  Tanetshka !  Are  you  joking  ?  That's  good !  You  bugbear — 
answer  me,  why  do  I  feel  so  gay? 

Teterev.    Oh  you,  vanity  personified. 

Helena.  What!  Very  well.  I'll  remind  you  of  it  when  you  make 
love  again. 

Nil.     I  wouldn't  mind  having  a  bite  to  eat.     I  have  to  go  on  watch. 

Zwetahyeva.    The  whole  night?    Poor  fellow  I 

Nil.  For  twenty-four  hours.  .  .  I  had  better  go  to  the  kitchen  and 
pay  Stepanida  my  respects. 

Tatiana.     I  will  tell  her.  .  .{Exit  with  Nil.) 

Teterev  {to  Helena^.  Allow  me  to  ask.  .  must  I  be  in  love  with 
you? 

Helena  {advancing  on  him).  Yes,  you  fresh  rascal!  you  gloomy  mon- 
ster.  Yes  I  yes  I 

Teterev  {retreats).  I  obey.  .  it  is  not  difficult.  .  .  I  was  once  in 
love  with  two  girls  and  a  married  woman  simultaneously. 

Helena  {continuing  to  advance).  What  of  it? 

Teterev.    Nothing,  no  success. 

Helena  {half  aloud  glancing  at  Peter).  What  has  happened  be- 
tween you ?    (Teterev  laughs  and  they  converse  apart.) 

Schishkin  {to  Peter).  Say,  brother — can't  you  lend  me  a  ruble? 
For  two  or  three  days  my  boots  have  been  splitting. 

Peter.    There.  .  that  makes  seven  altogether. 
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Schlshkin.     I  see. 

Zwetahyeva.  Peter  Wassilyevich,  why  don't  you  take  part  in  our  per- 
formances ? 

Peter.    I  can't  act. 

Schishkin.     Do  you  think  we  can? 

Ztvetahyeva,  Come  to  the  rehearsal  at  least.  These  dear  little 
soldiers  are  awfully  interesting.  One  of  them,  named  Sdiirkov,  is  a 
splendid  youngster.  So  naive  and  droll  and  always  smiles  in  such  a  jolly — 
bashful  way.  .  and  doesn't  understand  anything  at  all. 

Peter  (at  the  side,  watching  Helena).  I  cannot  understand  how 
people  can  be  interesting  who  lack  understanding. 

Schishkin.    There  are  lots  of  others  besides  Schirkov. 

Peter.    Whole  companies.  .  . 

Zwetahyeva.  How  can  you  talk  so?  I  don't  understand  what  you 
want.    Such  aristocratic  sentiments. 

Teterev  {suddenly  in  a  loud  voice).    I  cannot  pity. 

Helena.     Psssh.  .  . 

Peter.    As  you  probably  know,  I  am  a  burgess. 

Schishkin.  Still  less  intelligible  then,  your  attitude  towards  the  plain 
people. 

Teterev.    Nobody  has  ever  had  any  pity  for  me. 

Helena  {half  aloud).  Do  you  not  know  that  evil  must  always  be 
repaid  with  goodness? 

Teterev.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  sort  of  bookkeeping. 

Helena.    Then  keep  quiet. 

Peter  {listening  to  their  conversation).  And  I  do  not  understand 
why  you  deluge  such  people  with  your  sympathy  when  in  reality  you  have 
no  feeling  for  them. 

Zwetahyeva.  We  don't  deluge  them,  we  only  share  with  them  what 
we  have. 

Schishkin.  Perhaps  not  even  that.  It  is  simply  pleasant  for  us  to  be 
with  them.  They  are  so  artless.  One  inhales  among  them  something 
healthful  as  among  the  forest  trees.  We  bookworms  should  get  every 
breath  of  fresh  air  that  we  can.  •  . 

Peter  {stubbornly,  with  contained  anger).  You  simply  like  to  sur- 
round your  life  with  illusions.  And  you  approach  these  soldiers  with  con- 
cealed intentions.  .  which  to  me — pardon  me  if  I  speak  plainly — is  highly 
ridiculous.    To  get  fresh  air  among  soldiers.  .  that  is,  don't  be  offended.  . 

Zwetahyeva.  Not  for  soldiers  alone.  You  know  that  we  shall  have  a 
performance  too  in  the  shops  for  the  railroad  men.  .  . 

Peter.  That  does  not  alter  the  circumstances.  I  say  that  you  make 
a  mistake  when  you  consider  all  this  bustle  a  real  occupation.  You  are 
Jconvinced  that  you  are  developing  the  individual,  but  that  is  self-decep- 
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tion.  Tomorrow  your  commissioned  officer  or  foreman  comes  along  and 
gives  your  individual  a  kick  which  knocks  the  whole  thing  out  of  his  head.  . 
if  you  had  after  all  managed  to  drive  anything  in. 

Zwetahyeva.    How  spiteful  such  talk  is.  .  . 

Schishkin  (gloomily).  Yes.  .  such  talk  is  not  agreeable.  It  is  not 
the  first  time,  and  the  more  I  hear  of  it  the  more  I  dislike  it.  Sometime 
soon,  Peter,  we  shall  have  our  final  conversation. 

Pefer  {coolly  and  lazily).  I  am  not  alarmed.  But  I  am  curious 
ab(«Mt  this  final  moment. 

Helena  {to  Teterev,  excitedly).  Why  do  you  give  yourself  a  bad 
name?  Boys,  why  does  this  fellow  want  to  make  everyone  think  him  a 
monster? 

Peter.    To  seem  original,  I  imagine. 

Zwetahyeva.  Exactly  1  He  wants  to  appear  interesting.  All  men 
want  to  seem  interesting  in  the  presence  of  women.  One  plays  the  pessimist, 
another  Mephistopheles,.  .  only  to  be  put  down  as  a  lot  of  lazy  bones. 

Teterev.    Brief,  clear.  .  and  serviceable  I 

Zwetahyeva.  Shall  I  pay  you  compliments?  I  know  what  you  are 
waiting  for! 

Teterev.  Then  you  know  more  than  I  do.  And  you  may  know,  too, 
whether  we  should  repay  evil  with  goodness.  More  simply  expressed, 
you  believe  that  goodness  and  evil  are  of  equal  value? 

Zwetahyeva.     Now  his  wheels  begin  to  turn. 

Schishkin.  But  don't  interrupt  him,  it's  interesting.  I  like  to  hear 
Teterev  talk.  Once  in  a  while  he  drives  a  splinter  into  your  head.  As  he 
often  says,  the  thoughts  which  we  commonly  have  are  only  old  worn 
out  pennies. 

Peter.  How  generous  of  you  to  include  all  of  us  in  your  estimate 
of  yourself. 

Schishkin.  The  truth,  friends,  always  the  truth.  In  trivial  matters, 
too,  we  must  be  sincere.  I  confess  openly  that  I  have  never  uttered  a 
single  original  word,  though  I  should  have  liked  to,  gentlemen. 

Teterev.    But  at  this  moment  you  have  done  so. 

Schishkim    {quickly).    That's  a  lie.    What  did  I  say? 

Teterev.    You  have  uttered  it.     Truly.     What  it  was.  .  guess ! 

Schishkin.      It  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unpremeditated. 

Teterev.    There  is  no  other  way  to  be  original.     I've  tried  it. 

Helena.    Bugaboo !    Why  don't  you  tell  us  about  goodness  and  evil  ? 

Schishkin.     Now  his  philosophical  mill  will  begin  to  grind. 

Teterev  {assumes  a  posture).  Most  respected  bipeds,  when  you  say 
that  evil  must  be  repaid  with  goodness  you  are  gone  mad.  Evil  is  bom  in 
you  and  has  little  value,  but  goodness  you  have  invented  for  yourselves,  and 
you  have  paid  a  terrible  price  for  it;  it  is  to  you  a  prodigious  rarity  and 
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more  beautiful  than  all  else  in  this  world.  Hear  the  conclusion :  To  equal- 
ize goodness  and  evil  is  not  profitable  but  quite  futile.  I  advise  you,  repay 
goodness  with  goodness  and  never  for  more  than  you  receive  lest  you  en- 
courage usury,  for  man  is  avaricious,  and  having  once  received  more  than 
he  should  receive,  he  will  next  demand  still  more.  We  pay  less  than  is 
his  due  for  having  been  once  deceived,  he  will  surely  bear  you  ill  will,  call  you 
bankrupt  and  cease  to  respect  you;  will  not  repay  you  with  goodness 
but  wiU  throw  you  alms.  Brethren,  be  firm  and  strictly  just  in  recom- 
pensing the  goodness  which  has  been  done  you,  for  the  world  affords  no 
sadder  nor  more  disgusting  figure  than  the  man  who  gives  alms  to  his 
neighbor.  But  evil,  reward  evil  with  evil  a  hundredfold,  with  free  handed 
cruelty  recompense  the  evil  which  your  neighbor  does  you.  If  you  ask 
him  bread  and  he  gives  you  a  stone,  then  throw  down  a  mountain  on  his 
head.  (Teterev,  beginning  jocosely  becomes  gradually  serious  and  ends 
his  speech  with  conviction.  As  he  finishes  he  goes  to  one  side  with  heavy 
strides.  For  a  moment  silence,  all  struck  by  the  sincerity  and  power  of 
his  speech.) 

Helena  {softly).    You  must  have  suffered  much.  .  . 

Teterev  {snarling).  And  the  fact  that  I  have  suffered  leads  me  to 
hope  that  at  some  time  others  will  suffer  too  in  return.  .  .  At  my  hands.  . 

Nil  {enters  with  a  dish  and  loaf  of  bread  in  his  hands. .  As  he  speaks 
he  takes  care  not  to  spill  the  contents  of  the  dish.  Tatiana  follows  him  in). 
All  that  is  philosophy.  It  is  a  bad  habit  of  yours,  Tatiana,  to  turn  every 
incident  into  a  philosophical  problem  right  on  the  spot.  "It  is  raining,'^ 
philosophy,  "your  finger  hurts  you,"  more  philosophy.  "The  stove  smokes," 
again  philosophy.  When  I  hear  so  much  philosophy  made  out  of  such 
trifles,  I  involuntarily  think  that  education  is  not  a  blessing  to  everybody. 

Tatiana.  You  are  rude.  Nil. 

Nil  {sits  at  the  table  and  eats).  What  does  rude  mean?.  .  You  are 
despondent.  Employ  yourself.  A  busy  person  is  never  despondent.  You 
stay  home  too  much — ^go  to  the  country,  live  in  a  village,  teach  the  country 
children  .  .  or  go  to  Moscow,  and  study  what  is  to  be  studied.  .   . 

Helena.  That  is  good — and  give  him  a  scolding,  too.  {Points  to 
Teterev. 

Nil  {glancing  at  him).  A  good  retort.  .  .  He  poses  as  a  profound 
Heraditus. 

Teterev.    Call  me  a  Swift,  if  you  know  who  he  was. 

Nil.    Too  much  honor. 

Peter.     Yes,  altogether  too  much. 

Teterev.     But  it  would  please  me.  .  . 

Zwetahyeva.    What  a  gourmand  you  arcl 

Nil  {looking  into  his  dish).  Don't  be  angry.  .  .  Now  what  I  wanted 
to  say.  .  .  Polja,  but  .  .  where  did  she  go? 
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Tatiana,     To  the  theatre ;  why  ? 

Nil.     Nothing.  .    .  I  only  asked  the  question. 

Tatiana.    What  do  you  want  with  her? 

Nil.  Nothing  .  .  that  is,  at  the  moment  .  .  but  generally  speaking, 
I  want.  .  the  devil.  .  what  am  I  talking  about?  {All  except  Tatiana 
smile. ) 

Tatiana  {insistently).    What  do  you  want  with  her? 

Nil  {eats  without  answering) . 

Helena  {spiritedly  to  Tatiana).    What  did  he  scold  you  for? 

Zwetahyeva.    Yes  that  is  interesting. 

Schishkin.     I  like  to  see  Nil  lecture  us. 

Peter.    And  I  like  to  see  him  eat. 

Nil.     Whatever  I  do,  I  easily  do  it  well. 

Helena.    Tanja  tell  us. 

Tatiana.    I  have  no  desire  to. 

Zwetahyeva.     You  never  have  any  desires. 

Tatiana.    How  do  you  know?  Perhaps  I  have  a  great  desire — ^to  die! 

Zwetahyeva.       Ugh.  .  nonsense. 

Helena.    Brrl    I  don't  like  to  talk  of  death. 

Nil.    What  can  you  say  about  death  until  you  are  dead? 

Teterev.     Hear,  a  true  philosopher. 

Helena.  Come  with  me,  boys,  it's  about  time,  the  samovar  must  have 
been  ready  for  some  time. 

Schishkin.  Oh  yes.  I  could  enjoy  a  glass  of  tea  now,  and  a  bite  or 
two,  if  we  may  hope? 

Helena.    Certainly. 

Schishkin  {points  to  Nil).    When  I  look  at  him  I  confess  I  envy  him. 

Nil.  Don't.  I  have  eaten  everything.  I  will  go  with  you.  I  have 
an  hour  left  yet.  .  . 

Tatiana.     But  you  had  better  rest  Nil,  before  you  go  on  watdi. 

Nil.    It  is  all  the  same. 

Helena.     Peter  Wassilyevich,  are  you  going? 

Peter.     If  you  will  allow.       , 

Helena.     My  generous  permission — ^your  arm.  .   . 

Zwetahyeva.  Take  your  partners,  everybody.  Nil  Wassilyevich,  you 
and  I.  .  . 

Schishkin  (/oTatiana).    Then  you  and  I.  .  . 

Teterev.  They  say  that  there  are  more  women  than  men.  Still,  I 
used  to  live  in  cities.  .  and  there  was  never  a  woman  left  over  for  mc. 

Helena  {goes  to  the  door,  laughing  and  singing).  Allons  enfants 
de  la  patri.  .  i.  .  i.  .  el 

Schishkin  {pushes  Peter  in  the  back).  Step  lively,  son  of  our 
fatherland.     {Exit  all  noisily,  with  singing  and  laughing.     The  room  re* 
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mains  empty  for  a  moment,  then  the  door  to  the  old  folks'  room  is  opened, 
Akoolina  Ivanovna  enters,  yawns  and  blows  out  the  lamps.  The  voice 
of  Bezsemenov  is  heard  from  his  room,  monotonously  reading  the  psalm. 
Akoolina  Ivanovna  returning  to  her  room  in  the  darkness  stumbles 
over  a  chair. )     ( The  curtain  falls. ) 

ACT  II 

The  same  room.  Midday  in  autumn.  Bezsemenov  is  at  the  table. 
Tatiana  is  silently  pacing  the  room.  Peter  standing  at  the  archway, 
f^^oks  out  of  the  window. 

Bezsemenov.  I  have  been  talking  to  you  for  a  whole  damned  hour, 
my  dear  children  .  .  but  it  seems  that  I  have  not  found  the  word  that  will 
touch  your  hearts.  .  one  listens  with  his  back  turned  and  the  other  stalks 
about  like  a  crow  on  a  fence. 

Tatiana.    I  will  sit  down.     (She  sits.) 

Peter  {faces  his  father).  Just  come  out  and  tell  us  exactly  what 
vou  want. 

Bezsemenov.  I  want  to  understand  what  sort  of  people  you  are — 
what  sort  of  a  man  are  you? 

Peter.  Wait,  and  you  will  understand.  I  will  answer  you,  let  me  get 
through  with  my  studies. 

Bezsemenov.  Yes.  .  to  be  sure,  study!  But  you  do  not  study,  you 
only  make  a  fool  of  yourself.  All  you  have  learned  is  to  despise  humanity, 
you  have  acquired  no  standard  of  conduct.  They  suspended  you  from  the 
university  and  you  think  they  did  you  an  injustice.  .  you  are  mistaken. 
The  business  of  a  student  is  not  to  regulate  the  universe.  If  every  twenty- 
year-old  school  boy  should  project  a  new  order  of  life,  everything  would 
be  overturned.  There  would  be  no  place  left  in  the  whole  world  for  a 
business  man.  First  be  a  master  of  your  own  business  and  then  do  all  the 
talking  you  will,  but  until  then  any  listener  to  your  discourse  has  the  right 
to  tell  you  to  shut  up.  I  am  saying  this  to  you  not  because  I  am  angry,  but 
out  of  the  bottom  of  my  heart;  you  are  my  son,  my  own  flesh  and  blood. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  Nil,  although  I  have  had  trouble  enough  with  him 
and  he  is  my  adopted  son.  But  he  is  not  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  And  the 
older  he  gets  the  further  apart  we  drift.  Anybody  can  see  that  he  will  turn 
out  a  bum  of  some  kind,  maybe  an  actor.  .  or  a  socialist.  .  let  him  go 
his  way. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {putting  her  head  through  the  door,  her  voice 
sorrowful  and  questioning).     Father  isn't  it  time  for  dinner? 

Bezsemenov  {harshly).  Get  out.  Don't  be  coming  in  where  you 
are  not  wanted.  (Akoolina  Ivanovna  disappears.  Tatiana  looks  at  her 
father  reproachfully,  rises  and  paces  the  room  again).    Do  you  see!    Your 
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mother  hardly  knows  a  moment's  peace  in  protecting  you,  so  afraid  I  should 
insult  you.  But  who  would  I  willingly  insult?  I  have  myself  suffered 
bitter  insult  from  you.  In  my  own  house  I  must  move  about  cautiously 
as  though  the  floors  were  scattered  with  glass.  My  oldest  friends  have 
ceased  to  call — 'your  children  are  educated'  they  say,  '  and  wc  are  only 
old  fashioned  people,  they  will  laugh  at  us.'  And  you  have  laughed  at 
them  more  than  once,  and  I  have  blushed  for  you.  All  my  friends  have 
left  me,  as  though  educated  children  were  a  pest  in  the  house.  You  have 
no  consideration  for  your  father,  never  a  cordial  word,  never  any  confi- 
dences; treat  him  like  a  stranger.  Yet  I  love  you,  yes,  I  love  you.  Do 
you  understand  what  that  means — ^lovc  ?  You  are  suspended, — ^that  hurts 
me.  Tatiana  is  getting  to  be  an  old  maid — and  that  hurts  me  too.  It 
makes  me  ashamed  of  myself  before  everybody.  In  what  way  is  Tatiana 
less  worthy  than  many  other  girls  who  do  marry  .  .  and  I  should  like  to  see 
you  a  grown  man,  Peter,  and  not  eternally  a  student.  There  is  Philip 
Nasavov's  son — ^graduated,  married  a  girl  with  a  good  dowry,  two  thou- 
sand rubles  a  year  .  .  and  will  soon  be  an  alderman.  .  . 

Peter.     Wait.  .  .  I  will  marry,  too. 

Bezsemenov.  Yes,  I  see.  Tomorrow  morning  even.  But  who  ?  A 
whirligig,  with  an  empty  head — and  worse  and  more  of  it,  a  widow.     Ah ! 

Peter  {springing  up).     You  have  no  right  to  call  her  that. 

Bezsemenov.     What! — ^widow  or  whirligig? 

Tatiana.  Papa.  I  beg  of  you  .  .  please  stop.  Petja,  leave  us.  See, 
I  am  still  .  .  listen  .  .  I  don't  know  what  to  think  .  .  father,  when  you 
talk  so,  I  feel  that  you  are  right,  yes,  you  are  right,  I  know  it,  believe  me 
I  feel  it.  But  your  truth  is  strange  to  us,  to  me,  to  him  .  .  do  you 
understand?  We  have  our  truth  .  .  do  not  be  angry  .  .  wait  .  .  there 
are  two  truths,  papa.  .  . 

Bezsemenov  {jumping  up).  You  are  wrong.  .  there  is  but  one  truth 
and  that  is  mine.    What  is  your  truth  ?    Where  is  it  ?  Show  it  to  me  I 

Peter.  Don't  be  yelling,  father.  I  also  say  yes.  You  are  right,  but 
your  truth  is  too  narrow  for  us.  We  have  outgrown  your  truth  as  we  have 
outgrown  the  dresses  of  our  childhood.  It  is  too  close,  it  oppresses  us. 
The  elements  of  your  life,  your  whole  experience.  .  is  of  no  use  to  us.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  Yes.  .  you.  .  you.  .  naturally.  .  you  are  educated 
people  and  I  am  a  fool.    But  you.  .  . 

Tatiana.     It  is  not  so,  it  is  not  so.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  Yes  it  is  so.  You  have  visitors  and  noise  the  whole 
day  long.  .  .  And  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  sleep  at  night  .  .  before  my  very 
eyes  you  are  flirting  with  one  of  the  servants.  .  You  {to  Tatiana)  are 
more  and  more  scornful.  .  and  we,  mother  and  I.  .  must  stand  ourselves 
in  the  corner.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {enters  hastily,  in  a  beseeching  tone).   My  dears. 
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but  .  .  my  dearest  ..  do  I  object?    I  am  willing  to  stand  in  a  comer  or  even 
in  a  pig  pen,  only  stop  quarrelling,  my  dears,  stop  gnawing  each  other. 

Bezsemenov  {pulls  Akoolina  with  one  hand  and  pushes  her  with 
the  other).  Stay  out,  old  woman.  They  have  no  use  for  either  of  us. 
They  are  wise  and  you  and  I  are  strangers  to  them. 

Tatiana  {groans).    What  torture!  What  torture  1 

Peter  {pale  and  desperate).  But  listen,  father.  .  .  It  is  folly  1  folly! 
So  suddenly.  . 

Bezsemenov.  Suddenly!  You  lie,  it  is  not  suddenly — ^year  after  year 
it  has  eaten  at  my  heart.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Petja,  stop!  give  in.  .  Tanjal  have  mercy  on 
your  father.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  Folly  I  You  are  the  fool.  It  is  terrible  but  not  folly.  . 
Father  and  children  have  lived  under  one  roof,  and  suddenly  the  children 
spring  up  with  a  discovery,  that  there  are  two  truths.  You  are  beasts. 

Tatiana.     Peter,  go  out.     Father,  be  quiet,  I  beg  of  you. 

Bezsemenov.  You  are  pitiless.  .  you  oppress  us.  .  what  are  you  so 
proud  of?  What  have  you  accomplished?  And  we — we  have  lived!  we 
have  worked  .  .  and  built  houses  .  .  for  you  .  .  we  have  sinned,  per- 
haps grievously  .  .  for  you  I 

Peter  {cries).    Did  I  ask  you  to  do  all  this? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     Peter  for  the  sake  of.  . 

Tatiana.  Go  away,  .  .  I  can't  stand  it,  I  shall  soon  leave.  .  . 
(sinks  exhausted  into  her  chair). 

Bezsemenov.  Aha!  Now  you  are  running  from  the  truth  like  the 
devil  from  holy  water.  .  Your  conscience  reproaches  you.  . 

Nil  {throws  the  hall  door  open  and  remains  at  the  threshold.  He 
is  just  from  work,  his  face  and  hands  blackened  with  smoke  and  soot.  He 
is  wearing  a  short  jacket  shining  with  oil,  a  strap  for  a  belt,  and  dirty  top 
boots  reaching  to  his  knees.  As  he  enters  he  extends  his  hand.)  Give  me 
twenty  kopecs  quick,  I  must  pay  the  cabman.  {His  unexpected  arrival  and 
the  sudden,  quiet  tone  of  his  voice  ends  the  noise  in  the  room.  For  a 
moment  all  stare  at  him  silently.  He  understands  what  has  been  going  on 
and  smiles  sympathetically.)    So !  Skirmishing  again  ? 

Bezsemenov  {yells  at  him).  You  savage!  Do  you  realize  where  you 
are? 

Nil.    Hm!    Where  am  I? 

Bezsemenov.    With  your  cap  on.    Take  it  off.  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Coming  into  the  parlor  all 
dirty!     Aren't  you  smart! 

Nil.    Just  give  me  the  twenty  kopecs. 

Peter  {gives  him  money  and  speaks  to  him  in  a  low  tone).  Come 
right  back. 
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Nil  (smiling).  Do  you  need  my  help?    All  right,    (exit.) 

Bezsemenov.  There  he  is !  A  brash  fellow,  has  picked  up  something 
somewhere,  .  but  hasn't  the  least  respect  for  anything. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {in  a  like  tone  of  voice).  That's  so.  A  tramp! 
Tanja,  go  .  .  go  to  the  kitchen  .  .  tell  Stepanida  to  serve  dinner. 
(Tatiana  goes  out.) 

Bezsemenov  {smiling  gloomily).  Yes,  and  where  will  you  send  Peter 
to?  Ah,  you  I  foolish  old  woman.  In  reality,  foolish.  Understand  me 
clearly,  I  am  no  wild  beast.  I  yell  at  them  only  from  the  torture  of  my 
soul,  not  because  I  am  angry  with  them.  Why  do  you  keep  them  out  of 
my  way  ? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  I  know,  my  dear,  I  know  all  that,  but  I  am  so 
sorry  for  them.  We  are  both  old  people  and  very  nearly  worn  out.  What 
is  there  left  for  us  to  do  ?  And  they  are  only  beginning  their  lives.  They 
will  meet  with  troubles  enough  from  outsiders,  the  poor  things.  . 

Peter.    Father,  you  are  getting  excited — you  imagine  things.  . 

Bezsemenov.  I  am  afraid.  The  times  are  troubled.  Everything  is 
cracking  to  pieces,  life  becomes  feverish.  .  .  I  am  full  of  anxiety  for  you. 
Suppose  something  happens  to  you,  who  will  take  care  of  us  in  our  old  age? 
You  are  our  only  support.  There  is  Nil — I  would  not  trust  him  around 
the  comer,  and  then  Teterev,  sour  old  bird,  avoid  them,  they  do  not  like 
us,  look  out  I 

Peter.  Nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  me.  .  .  I  will  wait  a  little 
while.  .  then  get  permission  to  go  back  to  the  university.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Do  it  as  soon  as  possible,  Petja,  assure  your 
father. 

Bezsemenov.  I  believe  in  you  Peter,  I  begin  to  believe  in  you.  .  I 
have  confidence  that  you  will  not  live  your  life  worse  than  I  have.  .  . 
Still  sometimes.  . 

Peter.  Well  then,  let's  drop  the  subject.  .  .  Remember  how  often  we 
have  such  scenes. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.    Ah  my  dear  ones  I 

Bezsemenov.  And  here,  Tatiana,  too.  .  ah,  she  must  give  up  school 
teaching.    What  docs  she  get  out  of  it,  only  trouble. 

Peter.    Yes,  she  needs  a  rest.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.    Yes,  indeed. 

Nil  {enters  in  a  blue  blouse,  but  not  yet  washed).  Are  we  going 
to  have  dinner  soon?     (Peter  at  Nil's  glance  goes  quickly  into  the  hall.) 

Bezsemenov.  You  had  better  wash  your  mug  first  and  then  ask  about 
dinner. 

Nil.  My  mug  is  not  large.  Soon  washcid,  but  as  for  dinner,  I  am  as 
hungry  as  a  wolf.  It  was  rainy,  stormy,  cold  and  a  bum  old  locomotive. 
A  night  of  that  leaves  you  as  tired  as  a  dog.    The  general  superintendent 
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must  make  one  of  these  trips  with  me,.  .  in  such  weather  and  on  one  of 
those  rattle-trap  locomotives. 

Bezsemenov.  Stop  it.  .  Speak  with  respect  of  your  superiors.  .  . 
Take  care  that  no  trouble  comes  out  of  it.  .  . 

Nil.     For  my  superiors  no  trouble  will  come  out  of  it.  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Father  is  not  speaking  of  them  but  of  you 
yourself. 

Nil.    Aha,  of  me.  . 

Bezsemenov.    Yes,  of  you. 

Nil.  Ahal 

Bezsemenov.    Shut  up  I  Listen  I 

Nil.     I  am  listening. 

Bezsemenov.    You  have  become  very  fresh  lately,  all  of  a  sudden. 

Nil.    Since  when  ? 

Bezsemenov.    Hold  your  tongue ! 

Nil.  Hold  my  tongue  {sticks  his  tongue  out).  Can't  talk  to  any- 
body when  I  hold  my  tongue. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {slaps  her  hands  together).  Shameless  scamp — 
Who  are  you  sticking  your  tongue  out  at? 

Bezsemenov.    Wait  mother,  wait.  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {reproachfully  shakes  her  head  and  walks  away). 

Bezsemenov.    Smart  Alex.  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you. 

Nil.    After  dinner. 

Bezsemenov.     Right  away. 

Nil.  Better  put  it  off  until  after  dinner.  I  am  hungry,  tired,  half 
frozen.  Do  me  the  favor  to  put  it  off  .  .  besides  what  can  you  have  to 
say  ?  You  will  only  insult  me,  better  tell  me  straight  out  that  you  hate  me, 
that  you  want  me  to  go.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  Go  to  the  devil.  {He  goes  into  his  own  room,  closing 
the  door  firmly.) 

Nil  {growls).  \qty  well,  better  with  him  than  with  you.  {Walks 
about  the  room  humming  a  melody.) 

Tatiana  {enters). 

Nil.     Cats  and  dogs  again,  eh? 

Tatiana.    You  get  that  impression  ? 

Nil.  Quite  distinctly.  You  have  been  playing  another  scene  out  of 
the  interminable  comedy.    *You  shove,  I  push.' 

Tatiana.     It  is  shameful  to  talk  so  .   .  you  arc  able  to  keep  away. 

Nil.  Yes,  I  can  keep  away  from  all  this  foolishness.  And  pretty 
soon  I  will  be  out  of  it  forever. .  .  I  shall  be  transferred  .  .  depot  super- 
intendent. .  .  These  tiresome  all  night  runs  on  freight  trains  will  be 
through  with.  If  it  were  only  a  passenger  or  an  express  train  for  instance 
.    .  cutting  through  the  air  .    .  always  a  full  head  of  steam,   but   these 
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freights  .  .  hardly  creeping,  only  the  fireman  near  .  .  it  is  tiresome.  .  . 
I  like  to  have  lots  of  people  about.  .   . 

Tatiana.     And  still  you  are  running  away  from  us.  .   . 

Nil.  Yes  .  .  pardon  my  frankness,  the  truth  is  I  have  to  go.  I  am 
full  of  life,  love  noise,  work,  like  simple,  gay  people.  But  you,  do  you 
imagine  you  live?  No,  you  stalk  around  life  with  complaints,  against 
whom  ?  what  ?  wherefore  ?  why  ?     Nobody  knows. 

Tatiana.     Do  you  not  know  ? 

Nil.  No.  When  a  man  is  tired  of  lying  on  one  side,  he  turns  over 
on  the  other.  When  his  life  becomes  intolerable,  then  he  begins  to  move  .  . 
make  a  struggle  .  .  turn  over. 

Tatiana.  Don't  you  know  there  was  a  philosopher  who  said  that  life 
seems  simple  only  to  the  stupid  ? 

Nil.  Then  the  philosophers  must  be  experts  in  all  kinds  of  stupidity. 
I  don't  take  myself  for  a  wise  man,  I  simply  find  that  it  is  unbearably  tire- 
some to  live  here.  I  don't  know  why.  I  think  it  is  because  you  are  too 
fond  of  complaining.  What  is  the  use,  who  will  help  you — nobody  will 
and  nobody  should. 

Tatiana.     How  stale.  Nil. 

Nil.     Is  that  staleness  ? 

Tatiana.  Yes,  and  cruelty.  .  .  I  think  you  have  been  infected  with 
it  by  Teterev,  who  hates  everybody, — I  don't  know  why. 

Nil'  No  not  everybody,  {smiling.)  Don't  you  think  Teterev  re- 
sembles an  axe? 

Tatiana.    What  sort  of  an  axe? 

Nil.     Oh !   a  common  iron  axe  with  a  wooden  haft. 

Tatiana.  No;  stop  joking.  .  .  You  know  I  like  to  talk  to  you  so  well. 
You  are  so  refreshing. — Only  you  are  so  inattentive. 

Nil.     To  what? 

Tatiana.     To  people,  to  me. 

Nil.     But  not  towards  everybody. 

Tatiana.     To  me. 

Nil.  To  you?  Hm — ^yes.  .  .  {Both  are  silent.  Nil  glances  at  his 
boots.  Tatiana  looks  at  him  in  expectation.)  You  see  .  .between  you, 
that  is  to  say,  you.  .  .  (Tatania  makes  a  movement  towards  him  which 
he  does  not  notice).  I  esteem  and  love  you  but  there  is  one  thing  I  do 
not  like  .  .  why  are  you  a  teacher?  You  do  not  like  it  as  an  occupation, 
it  only  tires  you,  excites  you.  And  there  is  great  responsibility.  Kids 
to-day  are  men  to-morrow,  they  must  be  appreciated,  loved.  To  succeed 
in  any  business  you  must  love  it.  As  you  know  I  am  very  fond  of  forging 
iron.  Before  you  lies  a  red,  formless  mass,  wicked,  scorching!  To  work 
it  with  a  hammer  is  a  tone  delight.  It  spits  at  you  with  its  hissing,  fiery 
seething  sparks,  would  bum  your  eyes  out,  blind  you,  would  drive  yoD 
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away.     It  is  alive,  elastic,  and  with  vigorous  blows  from  the  shoulders 
you  give  it  the  shape  you  need. 

Tatiana.     One  must  be  strong  for  that. 

Nil.     And  skillful. 

Tatiana.     Listen  Nil. —  Do  you  never  feel  sorry? 

Nil.     For  whom? 

Helena  {enters) .  Have  you  had  your  dinner?  No?  Come,  please, 
to  my  room.  What  a  pie  I  have  baked!  Where  is  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  wonderful  boy  I 

Nil  {going  to  Helena).  I  am  coming,  to  eat  the  beautiful  pie 
up  all  by  myself.  Here  they  won't  give  me  any  food  .  .  on  purpose. 
They  have  it  in  for  me  here. 

Helena.    Your  long  tongue,  no  doubt  .  .  Tanja. 

Tatiana.     I'll  just  ask  mama.  .   .  {Exit.) 

Nil.     How  did  you  know  that  I  stuck  my  tongue  out  at  the  old  man  ? 

Helena.     Wh-at?     I  didn't  know  it,  but  what's  the  matter? 

Nil.     No,  I  won't  discuss  it.     Tell  me  rather  about  your  beautiful  pie. 

Helena.  Oh,  I'll  find  out.  You  know,  I  learned  to  bake  pie  from 
a  convict  who  was  in  prison  for  murder.  My  husband  allowed  me  to  help 
in  the  kitchen,  he  was  such  a  miserable  skinny  fellow.  .  . 

Nil.     Husband? 

Helena.     Dear  sir,  my  husband  was  six  feet,  six. 

Nil.     As  short  as  that? 

Helena.  Shut  up.  And  such  a  moustache  as  he  had.  {Makes  a  mo- 
tion.)    Six  inches. 

Nil.  I  never  heard  before  of  a  man's  merits  being  measured  by  a 
foot  rule. 

Helena.     Alas !     He  had  no  merits  aside  from  his  moustache. 

Nil.     Sad  I     But  tell  me  rather  about  the  pie. 

Helena.  My  convict  was  a  cook  by  trade.  .  .  He  had  killed  his 
wife  .   .  but  I  took  a  liking  to  him.  .    .  The  murder  .   .  it  just  happened. 

Nil.     I  see,  he  only  killed  her  between  meals.  .   . 

Helena.  Get  out!  I  won't  talk  with  you.  (Tatiana  appears  in  the 
door  and  looks  at  them.     Peter  looks  at  the  other  door.) 

Helena.     Attorney  general  .  .  come  to  my  apartment,  I  have  a  pie.  .  . 

Peter.     With  pleasure. 

Nil.     His  daddy  scolded  him  to-day  for  his  disrespectful  behavior. 

Peter.     Stop,  please. 

Nil.     I  am  surprised  that  he  goes  without  getting  permission. 

Peter  {looks  anxiously  towards  his  father^ s  room).  If  we  are  going, 
let's  go.  .   . 

Tatiana.  Go  on,  I'll  be  right  there.  .  .  (Nil,  Peter  and  Helena 
go  out.     Tatiana  goes  towards  her  room.) 
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Akoolina  Ivanovna  {calls  from  her  room).     Tanja ! 

Tatiana  {stops  short,  shrugging  her  shoulders).     What? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {in  the  door).  Come  here.  {In  a  whisper.) 
Is  Petruska  going  again?      That? — 

Tatiana.     Yes  .   .  so  am  I.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Oh,  what  a  terrible  misfortune.  She  will  wrap 
Petja  around  her  little  finger  .  .  I  see  it  coming.  If  you  would  only  speak 
to  him.  *Stop  brother,'  please  say.  *She  is  not  a  suitable  match  for 
you.'  .  .  Tell  him  Tanja.  She  has  only  three  thousand  rubles  and  her 
father's  pension.  .   .  I  know  it.  .   . 

Tatiana.     Stop  mama  I     Helena  doesn't  pay  any  attention  to  Peter. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  On  purpose!  On  purpose  I  She  draws  him 
on,  the  cunning  thing,  excites  him.  She  makes  believe.  *I  am  not  interested 
in  you'  but  she  watches  him  like  a  cat. 

Tatiana.  Ah  .  .  what  do  I  care?  Tell  him  yourself  and  leave  me 
alone.  .   .  I  am  so  tired.  .   . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  You  don't  have  to  talk  to  him  right  away  .  .  go 
.  .  lie  down  on  your  bed  and  take  a  rest. 

Tatiana  {almost  crying).  I  have  no  place  to  rest.  .  .  I  am  exhausted 
.  .  forever  .  .  do  you  understand.  .  .  I  can  rest  no  more  in  my  whole 
life.  .   .  You  have  worn  me  out.      {Runs  out  quickly  into  the  entry.) 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {makes  a  movement  as  if  to  bring  Tatiana  back, 
but  remains  on  the  spot  with  open  mouth,  speechless  with  astonishment, 
slapping  her  hands  together). 

Bezemenov  {looks  through  the  door).     Skirmishing  again. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {with  a  gesture).     No,  it  is  nothing,  nothing. 

Bezsemenov.    Nothing !    What  is  it  ?    Was  she  impertinent  again  ? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Nol  No  I  Not  the  least  bit.  What  are  you 
thinking  about?  I  says  to  her,  *it  is  time  to  eat  dinner,'  and  she  says  *No.' 
Says  I,  *why  won't  you  ?'    And  she  says.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.     You  are  fibbing,  mother. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     Honest. 

Bezsemenov.  How  often  you  have  lied  to  me  for  their  sakes.  .  . 
Look  me  in  the  eye  .  .  you  can't  .   .  ah  you.  .   . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {remains  silent  before  her  husband  with  hanging 
head.     He,  too,  is  silent,  strokes  his  beard  and  heaves  a  sigh). 

Bezsemenov.  No,  what  a  pity  that  we  have  become  separated  from 
them  .   .  through  education. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {softly).  Ah  well,  father  .  .  even  the  uneducated 
folks  are  no  better. 

Bezesemenov.  A  man  should  never  give  his  children  more  than  he 
possesses  himself.  But  the  thing  that  hurts  me  most  is  that  they  have  no 
strong  personalities  .    .  no  aspirations.     Every  man  must  have  something 
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of  his  own,  but  they  are  like  dough  faces.  There  is  Nil,  for  instance  .  . 
he  is  fresh,  a  robber,  but  he  has  his  own  face,  he  is  dangerous  but  you 
can  understand  him.  Ah — ah  I  .  .  When  I  was  a  youth  I  loved  singing 
in  the  choir.  .  .  I  liked  mushroom  hunting  .  .  but  what  does  Peter  love  ? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {with  a  sigh).     He  loves  our  tenant. 

Bezsemenov.     So— o  I     Just  you  wait  .   .  I  will  twist  her  neck. 

Teterev  {enters  drowsily,  more  gloomy  than  ever,  a  whiskey  flask 
and  a  wine  glass  in  his  hand) . 

Bezsemenov.  Terentey  Chrisanfovich,  you  have  taken  liberties  with 
yourself  again. 

Teterev.     Yesterday,  after  the  evening  mass.  .    . 

Bezsemenov.     Why  ? 

Teterev.     No  reason.     Shall  we  have  dinner  soon? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     I'll  set  the  table  presently.       {Busies  herself.) 

Bezsemenov.  Ah,  Terentey  Chrisanfovich, — you  are  a  smart  man, 
but  whiskey  is  the  ruin  of  you. 

Teterev.  My  respected  burgess,  you  lie.  Whiskey  is  not  my  ruin, 
but  excess  of  power  .    .  in  that  lies  my  downfall. 

Bezsemenov.  Power  can  never  be  excessive,  one  can  never  have  too 
much. 

Teterev.  Wrong  again.  To-day,  power  is  useless.  The  necessary 
thing  is  skill,  to-day  one  must  have  the  flexibility  of  the  serpent.  {Opens 
his  fingers  and  shakes  his  fist.)  Look!  I  could  smash  this  table  to 
splinters  with  one  blow.  But  what  use  are  such  hands  in  our  day?  I 
could  chop  wood  with  them,  but  to  write  is  hard  work,  and  makes  me 
ridiculous.  There  is  no  outlet  for  my  strength.  A  tent  at  a  country 
fair  would  be  the  place  for  me,  where  I  could  crack  chains  and  lift  dumb 
bells.  But  I  have  studied,  I  have  learned  something  and  I  was  suspended 
from  the  university.  I  have  learned  not  to  display  all  I  have,  I  do  not 
care  to  have  you  come  into  my  tent  and  enjoy  my  prowess,  I  would  rather 
have  you  look  at  me  with  nervous  apprehension. 

Bezsemenov.     You  are  a  bad  lot. 

Teterev.  Cattle  of  my  magnitude  are  not  usually  bad  fellows.  You 
are  familiar  with  zoology.  They  are  by  nature  crafty,  but  if  you  add  an 
evil  disposition  to  their  strength — save  yourself. 

Bezsemenov.     Shall  I  run  away  ?  .   .  I  am  in  my  own  house. 

Akoolina.     Better  keep  still,  father. 

Teterev.  That  is  good!  You  are  in  your  house.  A  man's  life  Is 
his  house.     That  is  why  I  have  no  place  to  live,  my  dear  respected  burgess. 

Bezsemenov.  Your  life  is  futile  .  .  without  object,  quite  aimless.  .  . 
But  if  you  would  want.  .   . 

Teterev.  I  don't  want  to  want.  It  is  disgusting.  To  me  it  seems 
nobler  to  carouse  around  and  go  to  perdition  than  to  live  and  work  for 
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you  and  your  sort.  Can  you,  burgess,  imagine  Teterev  sober,  respectably 
clad  in  livery  and  addressing  you  in  servile  tones?  .  .  No,  you  can't 
(POLJA  entering,  is  startled  by  Teterev's  look  and  shrinks  back.  Seeing 
her,  he  smiles  goodnaturedly,  nods  his  head  and  extends  his  hand.) 

Peterev.  Good  day.  Don't  be  afraid.  .  .  I  wouldn't  tell  you  any- 
thing more,  even  if  I  knew  everything.  .  . 

Polja  {perplexed).     Whatl  .  .  You  can  know  nothing.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Ah,  so  you  have  come.  Then  go  quick  and 
tell  Stepanida  to  bring  in  the  cabbage  soup. 

Btzsemenov.  It  is  time.  .  .  {To  Teterev.)  I  enjoy  it  when  you 
display  your  opinions,  especially  when  they  are  about  yourself.  You  are 
almost  terrible  then.  .  .  But  when  you  begin  to  talk  about  your  ideas,  then 
we  feel  your  weakness.       {Laughs  with  selfsatisfaction.) 

Teterev.  And  you  please  me  too.  You  are  just  the  right  blend  of 
prudence  and  cunning,  just  good  enough  and  bad  enough,  sufficiently 
honest,  sufficiently  base,  bold,  cowardly.  .  .  You  are  a  typical  example  of 
the  substantial  citizen.  In  you  is  most  completely  embodied  the  qualit)' 
of  triteness,  the  force  which  exists  and  continues  to  exist  and  triumph, 
even  over  heroes.      Let  us  have  a  drink  before  soup,  respected  mole. 

Bezsemenov.  When  they  bring  the  soup.  But,  why  be  swearing  .  . 
never  insult  people  without  provocation.  Keep  your  conversation 
reasonable,  amiable  and  clear  if  you  would  be  interesting  and  gladly  listened 
to,  but  if  you  are  nasty  nobody  wants  to  hear  you,  and  nobody  will,  except 
a  fool. 

Nil  {enters).     Has  Polja  come? 

Teterev  {grinning).     Yes. 

Akoolina.     What  do  you  want  with  her? 

Nil  {To  Teterev,  without  answering).  Been  taking  some  little 
liberties  again.  .  .  Too  often  lately. 

Teterev.  It  is  better  to  drink  whiskey  than  human  blood  .  . 
especially,  since  the  blood  of  our  contemporaries  is  so  thin,  tasteless,  and 
nasty.  There  is  very  little  healthy,  tasty  blood  left  now — it  has  all  been 
sucked  out.  (Polja  and  Stepanida  enter,  the  cook  with  a  soup  tureen 
and  Polja  with  a  platter  of  meat.) 

Teterev.     Good  day.     Don't  be  afraid.  .    .  I  wouldn't  tell  you  any- 

Polja  {half -aloud) .     Not  now  .  .  before  everybody.  .  . 

Nil.     Why  not?     There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 

Bezsemenov.     Who? 

Nil.     I  .   .  and  she.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     I  don't  understand. 

Teterev  {smiling).     And  I  do.      {Pours  whiskey  and  drinks.) 

Bezsemenov.     What  is  it?     What  is  the  matter  Pelajia  ? 

Polja  {confused,  softly).     Nothing.  .   . 
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Nil  {sitting  at  the  table) .     A  secret  .  .  a  mystery.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  When  people  have  secrets  they  talk  of  it  privately,  not 
before  everybody.  This  mockery  is  enough  to  make  a  man  leave  his  happy 
home,  certain  signs,  certain  hints,  certain  plots  .  .  sitting  like  a  fool  and 
drinking  with  your  eyes. .  .  I  ask  you  Nil,  am  I  anything  to  you  ? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Sure  enough.  Nil  .  .  what  is  the  matter  with 
you? 

Nil  (quietly).  You  are  my  foster  father,  but  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  raise  a  row  about  it. — ^There  is  no  reason  to  .  .  nothing  particular  has 
happened.  .   . 

Polja  (rises,  just  after  having  seated  herself).  Nil  .  .  Wassilyevich 
has — told  me  last  night — has  asked  me — 

Bezsemenov.     Has  asked  you  what  ?  .   . 

Nil  (quietly).  Don't  scare  yourself.  .  .  I  just  asked  her  whether 
or  not  she  would  marry  me.  (Bezsemenov,  stupefied  with  astonishment 
holds  his  spoon  in  the  air.  Akoolina  Ivanovna  is  stiff  with  fright. 
Teterev  blinks  his  wrist  across  his  knee,  trembling.  PoLjA  stands  with 
sunken  head.) 

Nil  (continuing).  She  told  me  that  she  would  answer  me  to-day, 
that  is  all.  .  . 

Teterev  (his  hands  trembling).     Very  simple  .   .  if  that  is  all.  .   . 

Bezsemenov.  Yes  .  .  really  .  .  very  simple  (with  great  bitterness) 
and  quite  after  the  fashion  .  .  quite  up  to  date  .  .  what  is  the  use  of 
saying  anything  more.  .   . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  (to  Nil).  You  Anti-christ,  you  desperado. 
You  ought  to  have  spoken  to  us  about  it  first. 

Nil  (spitefully).  If  I  had  kept  my  mouth  shut.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  Stop  mother  I  It  is  none  of  our  business  I  Eat  and 
be  still,  and  so  will  I. 

Teterev  (darkly).     And  I  will  speak  .   .  but  later.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  Yes — It  is  best  for  us  all  to  be  silent.  .  .  You  thank 
me  too  liberally  for  my  hospitality.     You  leave  secretly.  .   . 

Nil.  I  have  paid  for  your  hospitality  with  hard  work,  and  so  I  will 
continue,  but  I  cannot  submit  to  your  dictation,  I  cannot  marry  that  fool 
Syedor  girl — and  only  because  she  can  bring  me  a  dowry  of  ten  thousand 
rubles.  What  do  I  want  with  her  when  I  like  Polja?  I  have  liked 
Polja  for  a  long  time  and  I  have  not  hidden  it  from  anybody.  My  life 
lies  open  and  open  it  will  remain.  There  is  nothing  to  reproach  me  for, 
nothing  to  insult  me  about. 

Bezsemenov  (shaking  his  finger).  Yes,  very  good  .  .  go  ahead  .  . 
marry  I  We  won't  stand  in  your  way.  But  just  tell  me,  where  is  your 
capital,  if  it  is  not  a  secret? 

Nil.     We  will  work.     I  shall  soon  be  transferred  to  the  depot.  .    . 
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She  will  find  some  employment  of  her  own.  You  shall  have  your  thirty 
rubles  every  month. 

Bezsemenov.     We  shall  see.  .   .  It  is  easily  promised. 

Nil.     rU  give  you  a  note.  .  . 

Teterev.     Burgess  I     Burgess  I     Take  the  note,  take  itl 

Btzsemenov.     Mind  your  own  business. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     Do  you  think  we  will  come  to  you  for  advice  ? 

Teterev.  No,  truly,  take  it.  If  you  don't  take  it  now  your  conscience 
won't  let  you  dare  to  accept  the  payments  later  on,  but  if  you  have  the 
note,  then  you  will  collect  it.  Nil,  give  him  the  note,  I  promise  to  pay 
every  month  the  sum  . .    . 

Bezsemenov.  I  can  take  a  note  at  any  time.  I  would  be  justified 
in  doing  so.  From  his  tenth  year  I  have  given  him  his  food  and  drink, 
his  clothing  and  shoes  .   .  up  to  twenty-seven  .   .  yes.  .  . 

Nil.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  count  it  up  some  other 
time? 

Bezsemenov.  Vft  can  do  so  later  on.  {Suddenly  angry.)  Remem- 
ber, from  now  on  we  are  enemies.  .   .  I  cannot  forgive  this  insult. 

Nil.     What  insult?     You  did  not  expect  me  to  marry  you,  did  you? 

Bezsemenov  {yells  without  listening).  Traitor!  To  abuse  the  man 
who  has  given  you  food  and  drink,  brought  you  up — without  consulting 
him  .  .  without  asking  .  .  without  getting  .  .  and  you  {to  Polja),  mild 
one  I  Why  do  you  hang  your  head?  Hm?  Why  so  silent?  Do  you 
know  that  I  can  .   . 

Nil  {rises).  You  can't  do  anything.  Don't  make  trouble.  I  too, 
am  a  master  in  this  house.  I  have  worked  for  you  for  ten  years,  turned 
my  wages  over  to  you.  To  all  this  I  have  contributed  {Stamps  his  foot 
and  throws  his  arms  about,  indicating  the  surrounding  rooms).  The 
master  is  he  who  has  created,  {/is  Nil  speaks,  Polja  rises  and  leaves 
the  room,  meeting  Peter  and  Tatiana  in  the  door.  After  a  glance  out 
of  the  window  Peter  steps  back  and  Tatiana  remains  in  the  door,  htr 
hand  on  the  jamb. ) 

Bezsemenov  {stares  stupidly  at  Nil,  with  wide  open  eyes).  What? 
You  are  boss  here  ? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Come  father,  let's  go  .  .  please  come  away 
{Threatens  Nil  with  her  fist.)  Wait,  Nilka.  ,  .  {In  tears.)  Wait,  just 
wait ! 

Nil  {convincingly) .  Yes,  he  is  the  master  who  maintains,  remember 
that. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {pulls  her  husband  after  her).  Let's  go,  father 
.    .  go.  .    .  Don't  say  anything,  nothing.     Nobody  would  listen. 

Bezsemenov  {responding  to  the  efforts  of  his  wife).  All  right,  stay 
here,  you — boss — we  will  see  who  is  boss  here.      {Exit  to  his  room.      Nil 
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walks  about  excitedly.     On  the  street  a  hand  organ.) 

Nil.  A  beautiful  kettle  of  fish  I  What  the  devil  did  I  ask  her  for  .  . 
blockhead.  .  .  I  never  can  do  anything  right.  .  .  It  all  blunders  out 
whether  I  want  it  to  or  not. 

Teterev.  Oh,  that's  nothing.  A  very  interesting  scene.  I  took  it 
all  in,  enjoyed  it  .  .  very  good,  very  good.  Don't  excite  yourself  brother. 
.  .  You  really  have  talent,  you  can  play  heroic  roles.  And  believe  me, 
we  need  heroes  to-day.  Men  of  our  day  must  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
heroes,  that  is,  fools,  and  villains,  that  is  wise  men. 

Nil.  To  get  Polja  into  such  a  painful  situation!  Did  it  frighten 
her  .  .  no,  she  is  not  afraid.  .  .  But  she  must  feel  hurt.  .  .  ah  I  how  dis- 
gusting. 

Tatiana  {still  standing  in  the  door).  At  the  mention  of  Polja's 
name  she  makes  a  movement.     The  hand  organ  stops.) 

Teterev.  It  is  exact,  the  division  of  human  beings  into  fools  and 
knaves,  and  there  are  shoals  of  knaves,  beastly  in  spirit.  They  believe  in 
nothing  but  force,  but  not  the  force  that  is  contained  in  my  breast,  but  the 
force  of  shrewdness,  for  shrewdness  is  the  reason  of  the  knave. 

Nil  {without  listening  to  him).  The  wedding  must  be  hurried  up, 
if  we  are  to  have  it  .  .  though  she  has  not  answered  me  yet.  .  .  But  I 
know  what  she  will  say,  my  dear  girl.  .  .How  I  hate  these  people  .  .  this 
house  .  .  this  whole  life  .  .  putrefying  .  .  all  these  deformities  housed 
about  us.  .  .  They  don't  realize  how  they  infect  life,  how  they  dissipate 
it  in  trivialities,  what  a  dungeon  they  make  of  it,  galley  slaves,  the  unlucky! 
How  have  they  accomplished  it  .  .  I  cannot  understand  .  .  but  I  despise 
bunglers  of  life.  .  . 

Tatiana  {takes  a  step  forward,  stops,  then  goes  noiselessly  to  the  chest 
in  the  corner  where  she  sits,  stooped  and  listless.  She  seems  very  small 
and  pitiful) . 

Teterev.  But  the  blockheads  serve  as  decorations  of  life.  They  are 
plentiful  and  always  busily  looking  for  something  that  not  only  they  them- 
selves but  nobody  else  has  any  use  for.  They  draw  prospects  of  universal 
happiness  and  similar  nonsense,  they  want  to  discover  the  beginning  and 
end  of  everything  .   .  and  generally  they  create  a  lot  of  foolish  clamor. 

Nil  {thoughtfully).  Yes,  nonsense  .  .  that  is  in  my  line  .  .  but 
she  is  saner  than  I  and  she  loves  to  live  with  a  quiet,  attentive  love  .  . 
and  we  are  both  resolute  and  when  we  want  anything  we  will  get  it.  She 
is  as  lusty  as  a  new  born  babe  .  .  we  shall  get  along  .  .  we  shall  live  an 
excellent  life. 

Teterev.     A  fool  may  spend  his  entire  life  wondering  why  glass  is 
transparent,  but  the  knave  goes  to  work  and  makes  a  bottle  of  it.     ( The 
hand  organ  begins  again,  almost  under  the  window.) 
Nil.     Always  bringing  bottles  in. 
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Teterev.  Not  all,  all.  The  subject  is  fools.  The  fool  asks :  where 
is  the  fire  before  it  is  lit,  and  where  does  it  go  when  it  is  put  out,  but  the 
knave  in  the  meantime  sits  down  and  gets  warm. 

Nil  {meditatively).     Yes  .   .  and  gets  warm. 

Teterev.  In  reality — ^both  are  fools,  one  in  an  irresponsible  heroic 
way,  the  other  stupidly,  beggar  fashion,  and  though  by  different  roads  they 
both  finally  come  to  the  same  end,  a  grave,  only  a  grave.  {Bursts  out 
laughing.) 

Tatiana  {nods  her  head  gently). 

Nil  {to  Teterev).     What's  the  matter  with  you? 

Teterev.  I  am  just  laughing.  .  .  The  fool  that  is  still  alive  looks 
at  his  dead  brother  and  asks  himself,  where  is  he,  but  the  knave  inherits 
the  property  and  has  a  hot  old  time.      {Laughs  aloud.) 

Nil.     You  are  drunk.     Hadn't  you  better  go  to  your  room  ? 

Teterev.     Show  me  .   .  where  is  it? 

Nil.     Stop  your  joking.     Do  you  want  me  to  show  you? 

Teterev.  No,  you  won't  show  me.  I  am  neither  the  plaintiff  nor 
the  defendant.  I  am  by  myself  and  in  myself.  I  am  the  material  proof 
exhibit  A.  of  the  sort  of  crime  that  life  is.  Life  is  spoiled,  has  badly 
sewed  seams,  is  not  cut  in  the  fashion  that  decent  people  approve.  Your 
burgesses  have  narrowed  it,  made  it  too  short,  too  straight,  and  I  am  the 
tangible  proof  of  the  fact,  of  the  fact  that  life  has  nothing  to  offer. 

Nil.     Now,  Now  I 

Teterev.  Let  me  alone.  You  think  I  might  fall  down!  I  am 
felled  already,  you  queer  customer,  long  since.  I  made  a  shift  to  get  up 
but  you  came  along  and  without  noticing  it,  or  perhaps  wanting  to,  you 
have  pushed  me  down  again.  But  no  matter,  go  your  own  way,  you  are 
healthy,  you  deserve  to  go  where  you  want  and  how  you  want  .  .  but  I 
have  fallen  to  the  bottom.  .  .  I  approve  of  .  .  go  I 

Nil.  What  are  you  chattering  about?  It  sounds  interesting,  but 
not  quite  intelligible. 

Teterev.  Is  it  necessary  to  be  intelligible?  Some  things  it  is  better 
not  to  understand  because  they  are  useless.     Go  your  own  way  1 

Nil.  Very  good.  I'll  go.  {Exit  into  entry  without  noticing  Tatiana 
crouched  into  the  comer.) 

Teterev  {bowing  after  him).  Luck  to  you — robber.  Unnoticed. 
You  have  deprived  me  of  my  last  hope.  .  .  The  devil  take  It.  {Goes  to 
the  table  where  he  had  left  his  bottle  and  notices  the  figure  of  Tatiana 
in  the  corner.)     By  the  way,  who  are  you? 

Tatiana  {softly).     It  is  I.      {The  hand  organ  stops  shortly.) 

Teterev.    You  ?    Hm — and  I  thought,  it  seemed  to  me.  .  . 

Tatiana.     No,  it  is  I. 

Teterev.     I  understand,  but  why  are  you  here  ? 
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Tatiana  {not  loudly,  but  clearly  and  distinctly).  Because  life  has 
nothing  to  offer. 

Teterev  {silently  approaches  her). 

Tatiana.  I  do  not  know  why  I  am  so  tired  and  depressed,  so  filled 
with  anguish  and  terror.  I  am  only  twenty-eight  .  .  and  I  am  ashamed, 
believe  me,  of  my  frailness  and  insignificance.  My  soul,  my  heart  is  empty, 
everything  is  void  and  desolate.  It  has  come  upon  me  unnoticed.  I  feel 
it,  it  hurts  me,  this  vacancy  which  has  grown  up  in  my  heart  .  .  and  why 
am  I  telling  you  all  this.  .   . 

Teterev.  I  do  not  understand.  .  I  am  too  drunk.  I  don't  understand 
the  least  thing. 

Tatiana.  No  one  will  talk  with  me  as  I  want  .  .  as  I  should  like.  .  . 
I  hoped  that  he  would.  .  .  I  waited  long  .  .  in  silence  .  .  and  this  life, 
these  endless  quarrels,  this  triteness,  this  littleness  .  .  this  narrow  groove 
has  crushed  me  softly,  without  my  knowing  it,  crushed  me  inperceptibly, 
and  I  have  no  more  strength  to  live  .  .  my  desperation  is  powerless,  I 
begin  to  be  afraid  .  .  just  now  .  .  suddenly  I  became  afraid.  .  . 

Teterev  {shaking  his  head  and  with  his  tongue  hanging  out,  he 
goes  to  the  door,  mumbling).  Curses  on  this  house  .  .  nothing  else. 
(Tatiana  goes  slowly  to  her  room.  For  a  short  time  the  stage  is  vacant 
and  still.  Quickly  and  noiselessly  POLJA  enters^  followed  by  Nil.  They  go 
to  the  window  and  sitting  down,  NiL  seizes  her  hand  and  speaks,  half 
aloud. ) 

Nil.  Pardon  me,  for  what  has  happened.  It  was  so  foolish,  nasty. 
But  when  I  have  anything  to  say,  I  can't  keep  still  .  . 

Polja  {almost  in  a  whisper).  It  doesn't  matter,  .  .  it  is  all  the 
same  to  me.     They  don't  matter,  it  is  all  the  same.  .   . 

Nil.  I  know  you  love  me,  .  .  I  see  it.  .  .1  didn't  ask  you  until  I 
did  .  .  but  you  are  funny!  Yesterday  you  said,  'to-morrow  I  will 
answer  you.  I  must  think  it  over  first.'  Really  you  are  joking,  what  was 
there  to  think  over?    You  love  me. 

Polja.  Oh  yes,  yes  .  .  f or  a  long  while.  (Tatiana  steals  out  of 
the  door  of  her  room  and  stands  behind  the  curtain,  eavesdropping.) 

Nil.  You  shall  see.  Our  life  will  be  splendid.  You  are  such  a 
dear,  affectionate  chum.    Want  will  not  trouble  us,  nor  misfortime. 

Polja  {simply).  What  shall  I  fear  when  I  am  with  you?  I  am  not 
timid,  only  a  little  bit  meek. 

Nil.  But  you  are  persevering,  you  are  strong  and  plucky,  you  will 
not  give  in.  I  am  so  glad.  .  .  I  knew  that  everything  would  come  out  all 
right  and  so  I  am  light  hearted. 

Polja.     I  knew  too  .  .  that  everything.  .   . 

Nil.     You  knew  1     Really  that's  good.     How  splendid  it  is  to  love. 

Polja.     Wonderfully  beautiful   .    .   friend  of  my  heart,  magnificent 
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boy.  .  . 

Nil.     How  nice  you  say  that  .   .  how  beautifully  .   . 

Polja.  No,  don't  praise  me  .  .we  must  go  .  .  or  else  perhaps  some 
one  will  come. 

Nil.     Let  them. 

Polja.  No,  we  have  to  .  .  Now  .  .  one  more  kiss.  ( Tears  herself 
from  Nil's  arms  and  hurries  past  Tatiana  without  noticing  her.  Nil 
follows  her  smilingly,  but  sees  Tatiana  and  stops  indignant  and  astonished. 
She  rises  and  looks  him  in  the  face  with  dull  eyes  and  a  lifeless  smile. ) 

Nil  (despisingly) .  Eavesdropper.  Ah  .  .  You!  {Exit  quickly. 
Tatiana  stands  motionless,  as  though  stupefied.  Nil  leaves  the  door  to 
the  hall  open.     Bezsemenov's  harsh  voice  is  heard.) 

Bezsemenov.  Stepanidal  Who  scattered  the  coal  here?  Haven't 
you  seen  it  ?     Pick  it  up. 

ACT  III 

The  same  room.  Morning.  Stepanida  is  dusting  the  furniture  and 
Akoolina  IvanOVNA  is  washing  the  tea  things. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  The  meat  is  not  very  fat  to-day,  so  you  do  this: 
there  must  have  been  left  from  yesterday's  roast,  some  fat;  put  it  in  the 
soup  so  it  will  seem  to  be  rich :  you  hear? 

Stepanida.     Yes  ma'am. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  And  when  you  roast  the  calf  .  .  don't  put  too 
much  butter  in  the  pan.  .  .  I  bought  five  pounds  last  Wednesday  and  when 
I  looked  at  it  yesterday  there  was  hardly  a  pound  left. 

Stepanida.     Well  .  .  it  was  used  up. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  I  can  see  that  it  was  used  up.  Just  look  at  your 
head,  how  much  you  have  used  up  there,  like  a  truckman  greasing  his 
wagon  tongue. 

Stepanida.  Doesn't  the  smelling  show  you  that  I  smear  my  hair  with 
oil  from  the  holy  lamps  ? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Never  mind!  {Pause.)  Where  did  Tatiana 
send  you  this  morning? 

Stepanida.  To  the  drug  store  .  .  for  salammoniac  .  .  she  says,  go 
bring  me  twenty  copecs  worth  of  salammoniac. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Perhaps  she  has  the  headache  .  .  {sighs). 
She  is  sick  all  the  time. 

Stepanida.     You  should  marry  her  off  .  .  then  she  would  get  healthy. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  It  is  not  too  easy  to  marry  oflf  a  girl  these  days. 
.   .  Still  more,  an  educated  one.  .  . 

Stepanida.  Give  her  a  good  dowry  and  maybe  you  can  get  even  an 
educated  one  off.      (Peter  peers  out  of  his  room  and  then  disappears.) 
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Akoolina  Ivanovna.  No,  I  shall  never  set  eyes  on  that  joy.  .  .  Tanja 
does  not  want  to  marry. 

Stepanida.     What  do  you  mean  ?     Can't  she  marry,  at  her  age  ? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  What  people  were  those  in  our  boarder's  room 
yesterday? 

Stepanida.     That  teacher  was  there  .   .  the  red-headed  one. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     Is  that  the  one  whose  wife  eloped? 

Stepanida.  That  was  him.  Then  the  excise  officer,  so  yellow  and 
thin  in  the  face. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  I  know  him.  He  married  Merchant  Pimenov's 
niece  .   .  he  is  consumptive  they  say. 

Stepanida.    Is  that  so?    You  could  see  it  easily. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     Was  our  singer.  .    . 

Stepanida.  Yes,  and  Peter  Wassilyevich,  both,  and  the  singer  was 
bellowing  clear  up  to  two  o'clock,  like  a  bull. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     And  when  did  Petja  get  home? 

Stepanida.     It  was  beginning  to  be  light  when  I  opened  the  door. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     Oh— oh  I 

Peter  {enters).     Stepanida,  get  through  quicker,  and  go.  .  . 

Stepanida.     Sure,  sure.     I  am  only  too  glad  to  get  through  quick. 

Peter.  If  you  are  so  glad  about  it,  work  more  and  gossip  less.  {Exit 
Stepanida,  laughing.) 

Peter.  Mama — I  have  begged  you  more  than  once  to  talk  less  with 
her  .  .  can't  you  understand,  conversation  with  a  cook  over  personal 
matters  .   .  pumping  all  the  news  out  of  her  .   .  is  not  nice? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {somewhat  insulted).  Do  you  want  me  to  be 
always  asking  you  who  I  can  talk  to?  You  don't  grant  me  the  honor  of 
your  conversations,  so  at  least  let  me  have  a  word  with  the  cook. 

Peter.  Can't  you  understand  she  is  not  of  your  station?  Common 
gossip  is  all  you  will  get  from  her. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  And  what  do  I  get  from  you  ?  You  have  been 
in  the  house  six  months  and  you  have  never  had  half  an  hour  to  spare  for 
your  mother.     And  you  have  never  told  me  anything  about  Moscow. 

Peter.     Listen,  mama. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  And  when  I  begin  to  talk  to  you,  I  only  get 
hurt.  .  .  This  is  not  right  and  the  other  is  not  right.  You  treat  your  own 
mother  as  though  she  was  a  little  Sunday  school  girl,  reproach  her  and 
make  fun  of  her.  {IVih  an  angry  gesture  Peter  goes  out  quickly  into  the 
hall.) 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {calls  after  him).  Just  see  how  much  I  get  from 
you.      {Wipes  her  eyes  with  her  apron.) 

Pertshichin  {enters,  in  a  town  jacket,  into  the  holes  of  which  are 
stufed  dirty  bundles.    He  wears  a  fur  cap,  a  rope  belt,  and  rough  slippers). 
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What  are  you  kicking  about?  Has  Petrucha  hurt  you?  He  flitted  past 
me  like  a  sand  swallow,  didn't  even  speak.  .  .  Is  Polja  here? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {sighing).     In  the  kitchen,  busy  with  the  cabbage. 

Pertshichin.  Birds  have  a  good  custom.  As  soon  as  a  little  one  is 
old  enough  it  flies  away  as  it  pleases  to  the  four  winds,  without  any  instruc- 
tions from  father  or  mother.  .  .  Is  there  any  tea  left  for  me  here? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  always  doing  like  the 
birds  do. 

Pertshichin.  Quite  right.  Very  good.  .  .  I  possess  nothing  .  . 
stand  in  nobody's  way  .   .  as  if  I  lived  not  on  the  earth  but  in  the  air. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {disdainfully).  That  is  why  you  are  not 
respected.     Here  drink,  only  it  is  too  cold,  too  thin. 

Pertshichin  {holds  the  glass  up  to  the  light).  Yes,  .  .  not  very 
strong  .  .  thanks  though  .  .  better  than  if  it  was  empty  .  .  and  if  it  had 
been  too  thick  I  might  have  gotten  stuck  in  it  .  .  and  about  respect  .  . 
don't  consult  me,  do  as  you  please.  .  .  I  don't  respect  anybody  either. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Who  in  the  dickens  wants  your  respect? 
Nobody. 

Pertshichin.  Good!  I  have  marked  that  people  who  look  to  the 
earth  for  their  bread  are  always  trying  to  snatch  it  out  of  somebody  else's 
mouth.  I  get  my  nourishment  out  of  the  air.  I  am  fed  by  the  birds  of 
Heaven  .  .  my  occupation  is  clean.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     Yes  .  .  and  when  is  the  wedding  to  take  place? 

Pertshichin.  Whose  wedding?  Mine  I  Ha!  hal  The  roguish 
cuckoo  that  would  marry  me  is  still  in  the  forest  .  .  and  at  last  she  may 
come  too  late.  .  .  I  may  be  dead,  unable  to  greet  her. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Stop  chattering  such  nonsense,  and  tell  me 
straight  out,  when  are  you  going  to  marry  her  off  ? 

Pertshichin.     Whom  ? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     As  if  you  don't  know. 

Pertshichin.  My  daughter?  As  soon  as  she  wants  to,  I  will  marry 
her  off  .  .if  there  would  only  be  somebody  to  marry  her  off  to. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     When  did  they  begin  it? 

Pertshichin.     What?     Who? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Don't  make  a  dunce  of  yourself.  I  hope  she 
told  you. 

Pertshichin.     About  what? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     The  wedding. 

Pertshichin.     Whose  wedding? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Pfuh!  You  are  an  old  man  and  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  such  fooling. 

Pertshichin.     Don't  get  angry  .   .  tell  me  what's  the  matter. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     Ah  .   .  I  don't  feel  like  talking  to  you  at  all. 
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Pertshichin.  And  still  we  have  been  talking  for  quite  a  spell  .  . 
without  any  sense.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {enviously  and  dryly).  Then  .  .  when  will  you 
complete  the  arrangements  for  the  wedding  of  Polja  and  Nil? 

Pertshichin  {springing  up,  in  astonishment).  What!  with  Nil.  Oh 
come  on  I 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  No  I  Really,  didn't  she  tell  you  anything  about 
it,  her  own  father? 

Pertshichin.  Come  on  I  You  arc  fooling.  Nil  I  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ..  Is  it  so  .  .oh  I  devils!  .  .  Polja  I  That  would  be  a 
whole  quadrille,  not  simply  a  polka  .  .  and  you  are  not  bluffing.  Must 
have  been  cleverly  done  .  .  and  I  always  thought  that  Nil  would  marry 
your  Tatiana,  really  I  did.     It  looked  obvious. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {hurt).  The  question  is,  whether  we  would  have 
married  Tatiana  to  him.     Do  you  think  we  want  him  so  badly? 

Pertshichin.  Want  him  so  badly?  If  I  had  ten  daughters,  I  would 
give  him  the  whole  bunch  with  my  eyes  shut.  Nil  I  Why  he  could  support 
a  hundred  people  by  himself,  that  is  what  Nil  is!     Hal    ha  I 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {spitefully).  I  see  that  he  will  have  a  very 
pleasant  father-in-law. 

Pertshichin.  Father-in-law  I  No,  I  shall  never  be  an  old  man  of 
the  mountain  on  their  necks.  .  .  I  feel  like  dancing  for  joy.  .  .  Now  I  am 
a  free  boy.  .  .  Now  I  shall  begin  to  live.  Nobody  to  look  after  now.  .  . 
To  the  back  woods  for  mine,  disappearance,  oh,  ha  I  Polja  I  I  thought 
so  often:  how  is  the  poor  girl  going  to  live  .  .  and  I  was  ashamed,  I 
brought  the  poor  thing  into  existence  and  could  do  so  little  for  her  .  .  and 
now  I  now,  I  can  go  where  I  please,  hunt  rainbows  .  .  explore  distant  nooks 
and  comers.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Where  do  you  want  to  go  to?  Nobody  runs 
away  from  happiness. 

Pertshichin.  My  happiness  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  can  run  away  .  . 
and  Polja  .  .  she  is  certainly  happy  .  .  with  Nil  .  .  with  a  healthy,  gay 
boy  .  .  my  brain  dances  in  my  head  and  larks  sing  in  my  breast.  .  . 
Certainly  I  am  the  fool  for  luck.  {Stamps  and  sings.)  My  Polja  has 
her  glorious  Nil  secured,  her  happiness  can  scarcely  be  endured. 

Bezsemenov  {enters,  his  coat  on,  and  his  cap  in  his  hand).  Drunk 
again  I 

Pertshichin.  From  joy  .  .  did  you  hear?  Pelagia  .  .  {Laughs.) 
She  is  going  to  marry  Nil.     Eh,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 

Bezsemenov  {coolly  and  dryly).  It  is  none  of  my  business,  but  we  will 
get  what  is  due  us  from  Nil. 

Pertshichin.     And  I  always  thought  Nil  was  going  to  marry  Tatiana. 

Bezsemenov.    What  I 
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Pertshichin.  Honest,  because  it  was  always  plain  that  Tatiana  had 
nothing  against  him,  but  seemed  to  fanqr  him,  always  looked  at  him,  just 
as  one  does  look,  you  know,  and  here  suddenly  .  . 

Bezsemenov  {malignantly).  I  want  to  say  several  things  to  you,  my 
friend :  you  are  a  besotted  fool.  It  is  not  allowable  to  utter  such  vileness 
about  a  decent  girl.  That  is  number  one.  {JVith  greater  force.)  Now, 
at  whom  and  how  your  daughter  was  looking,  and  who  and  what  she  was 
liking  and  what  kind  of  a  girl  she  is,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss,  but  I  will  tell 
you  one  thing,  if  she  is  going  to  marry  Nil,  let  her,  for  neither  of  them 
are  worth  a  farthing.  They  are  both  heavily  indebted  to  me  and  from  now 
on  I  know  what  they  are.  That  is  number  two.  You  and  I  are  distinctly 
related,  but  consider  yourself  what  you  are,  a  bum,  a  regular  bum.  Tell 
me,  who  permitted  you  to  come  into  this  clean  parlor  in  such  an  outfit,  such 
slippers,  such  a  jacket? 

Pertshichin.  What?  Wassili  Wassilyevich,  what  are  you  talking 
about?     This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  showed  up  like  this. 

Bezsemenov.  I  have  not  counted  how  many  times,  but  I  see  one 
thing,  that  when  you  allow  yourself  to  come  so,  it  is  plain  that  you  have 
no  respect  for  the  master  of  the  house.  And  I  will  tell  you  again,  that 
you  are  a  beggar,  a  bum,  a  loafer;  do  you  hear?  That  is  number  three, 
and  now  get  yourself  out,  skidoo! 

Pertshichin  {stupidly).  Wassili  Wassilevich,  what  for?  What 
have  .  . 

Bezsemenov.     Out  I 

Pertshichin.     Come  to  your  senses  I     I  have  done  nothing  wrong. 

Bezsemenov.     Chase  yourself. 

Pertshichin  {reproachfully  and  sympathetically).  Ah  .  .  you!  Old 
man  I  am  sorry  for  you.  Good  bye!  {Exit.  Bezsemenov  silently  rises 
and  with  heavy  elastic  strides  goes  about  the  room  black-browed.  Akoolina 
IvANOVNA  washing  the  dishes,  timidly  glances  at  her  husband,  her  lips 
moving.) 

Bezsemenov.  What  are  you  hissing  .  .  there  what  incantations  arc 
you  muttering  ? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     Praying  father,  praying. 

Bezsemenov.  Do  you  know  I  shall  not  be  elected  mayor  .  .  I  sec 
I  shall  not  .  .  the  rascals  1 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Is  that  so?  But  is  it  possible?  Perhaps  you 
will,  perhaps  you  will.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  Perhaps  I  will  not.  Fedka  Dosekin,  the  chairman  of 
the  locksmith's  union,  is  going  to  be  the  candidate  .  .  a  kid,  a  pup. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Now  don't  get  to  worrying  .  .  perhaps  they 
will  not  elect  him. 

Bezsemenov.    Oh  yes  they  will,  it  is  all  fixed  up.    When  I  got  to  the 
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city  hall,  he  was  there  as  big  as  life,  spouting  away.  'Times/  says  he,  *are 
hard,  the  people  must  stand  together,  workmen  must  combine.  Every- 
thing belongs  to  the  factories  now,  artisans  can  do  nothing,  each  by  himself.* 
Then  I  gets  up  and  I  says,  *the  Sheenies  is  the  trouble — and  must  be  put  a 
stop  to.*  I  says,  'we  must  get  up  a  complaint,  and  send  it  to  the  governor 
showing  how  the  christians  are  done  out  of  their  rights  and  the  Sheenies 
must  all  be  driven  out  of  here.' 

Tatiana  {opens  the  entry  door  noiselessly  and  goes  to  her  room, 
trembling) . 

Bezsemenov.  Then  he  says  with  a  soft  smile :  'where  shall  we  put  the 
christians  who  are  still  worse  than  sheenies,'  and  then  he  hinted  and  worked 
off  some  careful  words  .  .  I  pretended  I  did  not  understand  it,  but  I 
felt  that  he  was  driving  at  me,  the  scoundrel  1  I  listened  for  awhile  and 
then  walked  away  .  .  wait,  I  think  to  myself,  I  will  pay  you  all  back  .  . 
and  then  Michael  Krukov,  the  mantel  setter  comes  by  me.  'Looks  like 
Dosekin  will  be  mayor,'  says  he  and  then  glanced  on  one  side  ashamed  of 
himself.  .  .  I  wanted  to  say  to  him,  'you  squint-eyed  Judas  I' 

Helena  (enters).  Good  day,  Wassili  Wassilyevich.  Good  day 
Akoolina  Ivanovna. 

Bezsemenov  (dryly).  Is  it  you?  .  .  Welcome  I  .  .  What  have  you 
to  say? 

Helena.     I  have  brought  the  rent. 

Bezsemenov  (more  amiably).  Yes,  well  .  .  how  much  is  it? 
Twenty  five  rubles.  But  I  am  still  to  get  forty  copecs  for  two  broken 
panes  of  glass  in  the  corridor  window,  and  then  too,  you  owe  me  for 
hinges  on  the  wood  shed  door  which  your  cook  broke  off  .  .  say  twenty 
copecs. 

Helena  (smilingly) .  How  precise  you  are.  I  have  no  small  change, 
please,  a  three  ruble  piece. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     And  a  bag  of  coal  .  .  your  cash  another  time. 

Bezsemenov.     How  much  for  the  coal  ? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     Thirty  five  copecs. 

Bezsemenov.  Altogether,  ninety  five  .  .  two  rubles  and  five  copecs 
change,  thanks  .  .  and  as  to  my  being  precise,  it  is  the  truth,  the  whole 
world  is  held  together  by  preciseness,  even  the  sun  goes  up  and  down  pre- 
cisely .  .its  destiny  has  been  so  fixed.  And  when  precision  rules  the 
heavens,  how  much  more  then,  should  it  possess  the  earth.  Even  you 
yourself,  madam,  come  with  the  rent  before  the  term  is  well  expired. 

Helena.     But  I  don't  like  to  be  in  debt. 

Bezsemenov.     Excellent  I     And  for  that  reason,  everybody  will  trust 


you. 


Helena.     Good  bye,  I  have  to  go. 

Bezsemenov.  Good  day.     (Gazes  after  her.)    Nice  looking,  the  rogue. 
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But  still  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  kick  her  out. 

Akoolina  Ivanova.     It  would  be  right,  father. 

Bezsemenov.  Well,  while  she  is  here  we  can  watch  her,  but  if  she 
was  somewhere  else,  Petrushka  would  be  bumming  around  her  house,  and 
then  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  she  pays  her  rent 
promptly  without  any  objections  when  we  charge  for  things  she  breaks 
up.  Hm — ^yes,  for  Peter,  it  is  dangerous  .  .  very  dangerous,  I  should 
say. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  But  he  does  not  mean  to  marry  her  .  .  it's  all  just 
m  fun. 

Bezsemenov.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  it  was  in  fun,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  It  would  be  the  same  as  running  a 
joint,  even  better.      {From  Tatiana's  room  a  hoarse  moan  is  heard.) 

Akoolina Ivanovna  {softly).     Ah! 

Bezsemenov.    What  is  that  ? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {softly,  listening).  It  seems  to  come  from  the 
hall. 

Bezsemenov  {aloud).     Perhaps  a  cat. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {indecisively) .  You  know,  father,  what  I  want  to 
tell  you.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.    What  is  it  ?  .  .  Go  on.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Don't  you  think  you  were  too  strict  with 
Pertshichin  ?    He  is  a  harmless  fellow. 

Bezsemenov.  If  he  is  harmless,  then  he  won't  feel  insulted  .  .  and 
if  he  does  feel  insulted  then  we  won't  lose  much,  for  his  acquaintance  is 
no  great  honor.  {The  groaning  is  heard  again,  louder  than  before.) 
Where  is  that?     Mother.  .    . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {terrified,  running  about  the  room).  I  don't 
know  what  it  is. 

Bezsemenov  {crosses  quickly  to  Peter's  room).    Is  it  here?    Peter! 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {follows  him  frightened).  Petja  .  .  Petja  .  . 
Petjal 

Tatiana  {cries,  from  her  room,  chokingly).  Help!  .  .  mama 
.  .  save  me  .  .  help!  (Bezsemenov  and  Akoolina  Ivanovna,  at  the 
cry  run  hurriedly  from  Peter's  room  to  Tatiana's  door,  where  they 
remain  a  moment  in  hesitation,  then  rushing  in  together.) 

Tatiana.  It  is  burning — o— o !  It  hurts !  .  .  a  drink,  give  me  a  drink, 
save  me! 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {runs  out  of  Tatiana's  room  into  the  hall) .  Have 
mercy!     Help!  Help!     Petja! 

Bezsemenov  {without,  in  hollow  tones).  What  is  the  matter,  my 
daughter  .  .  what  is  the  matter,  my  daughter? 

Tatiana   {without).     Water.  .  I  am  dying.  .  everything  is  burning 
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up.  .  oh  I  God  I 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.    Come  here,  come  here,  somebody  1 

Bezsemenov  {from  Tatiana's  room).    Run  get  the  doctor. 

Peter  {rushes  in  from  the  hall).     What  is  the  matter.  .  what  is  it?.  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {seizes  his  hand,  out  of  breath).  Tanja  .  .  is 
dying.  .  . 

Peter  {tears  himself   away).      Oh!    let    me    go!.  .{Hurries    into 
Tatiana's  room.) 

Teterev  {enters,  pulling  his  jacket  on).    Fire,  is  it? 

Bezsemenov  {without).  The  doctor!  Call  the  doctor,  Petja.  ..  give 
him  twenty-five  rubles  I 

Peter  {runs  in  from  Tatiana's  room,  to  Teterev).  Run  for  a  phy- 
sician. .  tell  him  a  woman.  .  a  girl.  .  a  case  of  poisoning.  .  has  taken 
sal  ammoniac.  .  faster.     {Exit  Teterev  to  the  entry  hastily.) 

Stephanida  {bursts  in).    Oh  heavenly  fathers,  heavenly  fathers! 

Tatiana  {without).  Petja.  .  I  am  burning  up.  .  I  am  dying.  .  I 
want  to  live.  .  give  me  a  drink  I 

Peter.    How  much!    When  did  you  take  it?    Tell  me  I 

Bezsemenov.    Oh  Tatiana,  my  dear  little  daughter.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.    You  have  destroyed  yourself.  .  my  little  love. 

Peter.  Mama,  go  away.  .  Stepanida,  take  her.  .  I  tell  you,  take  her.  . 
mama!     (Helena  enters  and  passes  into  Tatiana's  room.) 

Peter  {to  Helena).  Take  mama  away.  {A  strange  woman  comes 
in  from  the  street,  and  stands  at  the  door  looking  around  and  whispering,) 

Helena  {leads  Akoolina  Ivanovna  out  of  Tatiana's  room,  whis- 
pering).   It  is  nothing  .  .  it  is  not  dangerous. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  My  dear  daughter.  .  my  angel.  .  did  I  hurt 
you.  .  did  I  grieve  you  ? 

Helena.  It  will  be  all  right.  .  the  doctor  will  be  here.  .  how  dis- 
tressing. .  . 

The  Strange  Woman  {taking  Akoolina  Ivanovna  by  the  other  arm). 
Don't  grieve,  mother!  It  might  be  worse.  Lately,  for  instance,  at  mer- 
chant Sitanov's,  a  horse  kicked  the  coachman  in  the  side  with  his  hind  hoofs. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Oh  my  dear.  .  what  shall  I  do?  .  .  my  only 
daughter.  ( They  lead  her  to  her  room.  From  Tatiana's  room  are  heard 
her  cries,  the  hollow  voice  of  her  father  and  Peter's  nervous  tones.  Dishes 
clink,  a  chair  is  overturned,  the  iron  bed  creaks  and  a  cushion  falls  softly 
to  the  floor.  Stepanida  runs  in  from  Tatiana's  room,  her  eyes  popping 
out,  mouth  open  and  hair  down.  She  snatches  a  plate  from  the  sideboard, 
breaking  something,  and  disappears  again.  Several  visages  appear  at  the 
hall  door,  but  no  one  has  the  nerve  to  enter.  Finally  a  small  boy,  a 
painter^s  apprentice  risks  it,  looks  hurriedly  into  Tatiana's  room,  and 
runs  back  with  the  information.) 
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The  Painter^ s  Apprentice.  She  is  dying.  {In  the  street  a  hand  organ 
is  heard,  but  it  is  quickly  silenced.  Among  the  curious  in  the  entry  voices 
are  heard.)  *Murdered.'  'Father.'  *He  says  to  her,  you  better  look  out 
now.'  *On  the  head.'  'With  what?'  'Don't  you  know?'  'What  a  bluff!' 
'She   cut  herself.' 

A  woman's  Voice.  Was  she  married  ? 

The  Strange  JVoman  {enters  from  the  old  folks  room,  takes  a  lump 
of  hard  bread  from  the  table,  conceals  it  in  her  apron  and  goes  to  the  door) . 
Softly.  .  she  is  dying  I 

A  Man's  Voice.    What  is  her  name  ? 

The  Strange  JVoman.    Lisabetha.  .  . 

A  Woman's  Voice.    How  was  it  ? 

The  Strange  Woman.  It  was  this  way.  On  Assumption  Day  her 
father  told  her,  Lisabetha.  .  {A  movement  in  the  crowd.  Teterev  and  a 
physician  enter,  the  latter  going  in  hat  and  coat  directly  to  Tatiana's  room. 
Teterev  takes  only  a  glance  into  the  room  and  turns  gloomily  away. 
Sounds  of  voices  and  groaning  are  heard  and  Akoolina  Ivanovna's  howl- 
ings  and  lamentations  are  heard  from  the  other  side.) 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {without).  Let  me  go  to  her!  {In  the  hall  a 
hollow  sound  of  voices,  from  which  comes  a  single  cry.)  'A  serious  man.  . 
that  choir  singer  .  .  is  that  him  .  .  sure  .  .  at  John  the  Baptist's  church.' 

Teterev  {goes  to  the  door) .    What  do  you  want  here  ?  Get  out !  well ! 

The  Strange  fVoman  {approaches  the  door) .  Yes,  yes,  good  people.  . 
This  is  none  of  your  business. 

Teterev.    And  who  are  you  ?    What  do  you  want  here  ? 

The  Strange  Woman.    Father!  I  have  vegetables,  cucumbers,  garlic. 

Teterev.    What  do  you  want  here? 

The  Strange  Woman.  I  was  going  to  Semyajuina's.  .  She  is  my  god 
mother. 

Teterev.    Well,  tell  us  what  you  want  here. 

The  Strange  Woman.  When  I  was  passing.  .  I  heard  a  noise  sud- 
denly. .  I  thought  there  was  a  fire. 

Teterev.    Well. 

The  Strange  Woman.  Well !  So  I  just  came  in  to  see  what  the  trouble 
all  was ! 

Teterev.    You  can  go !    All  of  you !    Get  out  of  the  hall. 

Stepanida  {to  Teterev,  bursting  out  of  Tatiana's  room).  Quick, 
bring  a  bucket  of  water — quick,  quick !     {Goes  back  into  Tatiana's  room.) 

An  Old  Man  {sticks  his  head  in,  his  cheeks  bound  up).  She,  sir 
{Glances  at  The  Strange  Woman).  She  stole  a  piece  of  bread  from 
the  table.  .  (Teterev  drives  them  out,  and  the  room  is  filled  with  noise 
of  stamping  feet,  A  street  urchin  cries  'ah  auF  and  some  aggrieved  per- 
son cries!    'Will  you  please  be  quiet?' 
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Teterev   {in  the  entry).    To  hell  with  you,  get  outl 

Peter  {enters  from  Tatiana's  room  and  glances  into  the  entry).  Be 
still  1  {Calls  into  Tatiana's  room.)  Come  father  1  to  mama!  Quick  1 
{Cries  into  the  entry.)  Don't  let  anybody  in.  {Returns  to  Tatiana's 
room.) 

Bezsemenov  {enters  unsteadily,  sits  at  the  table  and  stares  dully  before 
himself,  then  rises  and  goes  to  his  own  room,  from  which  comes  Akoolina 
Ivanovna's  lamentations). 

Akoolina Ivanovna  {without).  Didn't  I  love  her.  .  Didn't  I  care  for 
her? 

Helena  {without).    Be  quiet  dear,  be  quiet! 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {without).  Father!  My  love!  My  dear!  Bez- 
semenov closes  the  door  and  the  speech  is  cut  off.  For  a  moment  the 
stage  remains  vacant.  From  each  side  voices,  Bezsemenov's  heavy  tones 
and  Tatiana's  soft  moans  confused  with  unseen  movements.  Teterev 
brings  in  a  pail  of  water,  puts  it  down  by  the  door,  and  taps  softly.  Step-* 
ANIDA  appears,  takes  the  pail  and  presently  reappears,  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  her  brow.) 

Teterev.    What  is  it? 

Stepanida.    Nothing. 

Teterev.     Is  that  what  the  doctor  says? 

Stepanida.  Yes.  .  {fVith  a  gesture.)  But  what  does  a  doctor  know.  . 
when  both  father  and  mother  are  not  allowed  in. 

Teterev.    Does  she  feel  better? 

Stepanida.  Nobody  can  tell.  She  does  not  groan  so  much.  .  But 
she  is  as  green  as  grass.  .  her  eyes  are  so  big.  .  She  lies  motionless.  {Whis- 
pers.) How  often  have  I  told  them  'why  don't  you  marry  her  off?  Marry 
her,'  I  says,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  me  and  now  they  have  it.  It  is 
not  healthy  for  a  girl  to  be  without  a  husband.  But  on  the  other  hand  she 
did  not  believe  in  God  either.  Never  said  any  prayers,  never  crossed  her- 
self. .  well  now  here  it  all  is.  .  . 

Teterev.    Shut  up  .  .  you  crow. 

Helena  { enters ) .    How  is  she  ? 

Teterev.  I  don't  know.  .  they  say  the  doctor  don't  think  it  is  dan- 
gerous. .  . 

Helena.  The  old  folks  are  half  dead.  (Teterev  silently  shrugs  his 
shoulders.) 

Stepanida  {goes  to  the  entry  door) .  And  I  have  forgotten  all  about 
the  kitchen.  {Exit.) 

Helena.  How  was  it?  What  has  happened?  Poor  Tanja,  she  must 
be  suffering  tortures,  {wrinkles  her  forehead  and  trembles.)  It  must  be 
painful.  .  very.  .  terrible! 

Teterev.    I  don't  know.     I  have  never  drunk  sal  ammoniac. 
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Helena,    How  can  you  joke? 

Teterev.     I  am  not  joking. 

Helena  {approaches  the  door  to  Peter's  room  and  glances  in).  And 
Petja.  .  Peter  Wassilyevich  is  still  with  her? 

Teterev.     Evidently.  .  he  has  not  come  out  yet. 

Helena  {Thoughtfully).  I  can  imagine  how  he  has  been  affected. 
{Pause,)  When  I  happen  to  see  anything  of  this  kind  I  entertain  a  ter- 
rible hatred  of  misfortune. 

Teterev  {laughing).  Very  praiseworthy  of  you. 

Helena..  Do  you  understand.  I  could  take  hold  of  such  a  misfor- 
tune, trample  it  under  my  feet,  and  finish  it  for  good. 

Teterev.    The  misfortune? 

Helena.  Yes  1  I  am  not  afraid  of  it.  No,  I  just  hate  it !  I  like  to 
live  gaily,  not  monotonously,  like  to  see  lots  of  people  around  me.  .  And  I 
have  the  faculty  of  making  life  enjoyable  both  for  myself  and  those  around 
me. 

Teterev.    Very  good. 

Helena.  And— do  you  know?  I  confess  it.  .  I  am  shamefully  un- 
feeling. .  And  harsh.  .  I  do  not  feel  any  sympathy  for  unfortunate  people. 
You  know  there  are  people  who  are  eternally  unlucky,  do  with  them  what 
you  will.  Even  put  a  cap  of  happiness  on  such  a  man's  head  and  he  will 
complain :  'ah  I  am  so  unlucky :  I  am  so  lonely.  Nobody  considers  me.  . 
Life  is  so  dark  and  wearisome,  ah!  oh!  oh!  alone!'  When  I  run  across 
such  a  customer  I  always  feel  a  malicious  desire  to  make  him  still  unhappier! 

Teterev.  My  dear  lady.  .  I  will  confess  to  you,  too!  I  cannot  en- 
dure it  when  women  philosophize,  but  when  you  do  so,  I  could  kiss  your 
hand. 

Helena  {capriciously).  Is  that  all  .  .  and  only  when  I  philosophize? 
{Recalling  the  circumstances.)  Now,  what  am  I  doing?  Joking  and  chatter- 
ing while  another  lies  there  in  agony. 

Teterev  {points  to  the  old  folks*  door).  There,  too,  are  suffering 
people  .  .  and  wherever  you  may  point  your  finger,  suffering  humanity  .  . 
that  is  the  habit  of  humanity.  .  . 

Helena.    But  it  all  hurts. 

Teterev.    Of  course.  .  . 

Helena.    And  we  must  have  pity  on  them. 

Teterev.  Not  always.  .  I  hardly  think  sympathy  is  the  thing.  .  it  is 
better  to  help  them. 

Helena.  But  you  can't  help  everybody.  .  and  without  sympathy  no- 
body can  be  helped. 

Teterev.  My  dear  lady,  I  philosophize  thus :  Suffering  springs  most- 
ly from  desire.  Now  people  have  certain  desires  which  deserve  respect,  and 
other  desires  which  do  not  deserve  respect.    Assist  them  in  the  realization 
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of  those  desires  which  make  men  noble,  which  tend  to  place  them  above 
the  beasts. 

Helena  (without  listening).  Perhaps  it  is  so.  .  But  what  (nods  to- 
wards Tatiana's  room.)  can  be  happening  there?  Perhaps  she  has  fallen 
asleep.  .  it  is  so  quiet.  .  somebody  is  whispering.  .  and  the  old  folks  are 
in  their  comer.  .  It  all  seems  so  strange.  .  Suddenly  groans,  noise,  cries, 
commotion.  .  and  now  again  everything  is  quiet.  .  motionless.  .  . 

Teterev..  Such  is  life  itself.  .  first  we  hear  people  shouting  and  cry- 
ing. .  then  they  become  tired  and  still.  .  when  they  have  gotten  rested  they 
break  out  again.  .  And  in  this  house  everything  subsides  with  astonish- 
ing suddenness,  both  cries  of  pain  and  the  laughter  of  joy.  Every  sort  of 
commotion  in  this  house  reminds  one  of  the  flogging  of  a  mud  puddle.  . 
and  the  last  echoes  are  triteness,  triviality — ^the  household  gods  of  this  es- 
tablishment,whether  in  triumph  or  maddened  by  defeat  and  pain,  always 
the  last  words. 

Helena  (pensively).  When  I  lived  at  the  prison  things  were  inter- 
esting. .  my  husband  was  a  gambler.  .  drank  a  lot  and  went  hunting.  It 
was  in  a  provincial  town  where  there  were  a  lot  of  common  people,  and 
1  was  free,  went  nowhere,  saw  nobody  and  lived  with  the  convicts.  .  they 
really  loved  me,  I  think.  Queer  folk  when  you  look  at  them  closely,  but 
nice,  unaffected  people,  I  assure  you.  To  see  them  it  seemed  impossible 
to  realize  that  this  one  was  a  murderer,  that  one  a  burglar  and  another  the 
perpetrator  of  some  terrible  crime.  Once  I  asked  of  one  of  them :  'Did  you 
commit  murder,'  and  he  answered,  *I  did,  Helena  Nikolahyevna,  but  how 
could  I  help  it.'  Yet  I  had  the  impression  that  he  had  been  shouldered 
with  somebody  else's  crime,  as  though  the  stone  in  his  hand  had  been  thrown 
by  another's  strength.  .  Yes,  I  took  them  all  kinds  of  books,  got  them 
cards  and  checkers  for  each  cell,  tobacco,  wine,  just  a  little.  .  During  their 
exercise  they  played  ball  or  skittles — ^just  like  so  many  children.  I  give 
you  my  word.  And  sometimes  I  would  read  funny  books  to  them  and  they 
would  laugh  like  children  again.  I  bought  birds  and  bird  cages  for  every 
cell  and  they  loved  the  little  bird  singers  as  well  as  they  did  me.  And 
they  enjoyed  it  when  I  would  put  on  something  bright,  a  red  or  yellow 
waist,  for  they  were  fond  of  gay  colors  so  I  always  wore  the  gayest  things 
I  could  find.  (Sighs.)  Ah,  those  were  good  times.  Three  years  flew  by.  . 
and  when  my  husband  was  killed  by  a  horse,  I  cried  I  think,  not  so  much  over 
him,  as  on  account  of  the  prison,  .  .  I  was  sorry  to  have  to  leave  it.  . 
And  the  convicts — ^they  were  sad  too.  (Looks  about  the  room.)  Here  in 
this  town  I  live  less  pleasantly  .  .  there  is  something  evil  in  this  house  .  . 
not  that  the  people  are  bad.  .  it  is  something  else.  .  still  you  know  I  am 
melancholy,  heavy  hearted.  .  We  sit  here  and  talk.  .  and  a  human  being 
is  dying  perhaps,  in  there.  .  . 

Teterev  (quietly).     And  we  do  not  sympathize  with  her. 
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Helena  {quickly).     You  do  not  sympathize  with  her. 

Teterev.     Nor  you  either. 

Helena  (softly).  Yes,  you  are  right.  It  is  not  pleasant,  I  know, 
but  I  am  not  moved.  Often  we  realize  that  a  thing  is  pitiful  withoui 
feeling  pity.  Peter  Wassilyevich  gives  me  much  more  concern  than  1 
feel  for  her.     I  sympathize  with  him  too  .  .  his  life  is  not  pleasant. 

Teterev.     It  is  not  pleasant  for  anybody  here. 

Polja  (enters).     Good  morni  .   . 

Helena  (jumps  up  and  hurries  to  her).  Pssh,  softly  1  You  know 
Tatiana  has  poisoned  herself. 

Polja.     Wh— atl 

Helena.     Yes,  the  doctor  is  here  .   .  and  her  brother.  .    . 

Polja.     Is  she  dying?     Is  she  dead? 

Helena.     Nobody  knows.  .    . 

Polja.     Why?     Did  she  say? 

Helena.     I  don't  know.     I  don't  think  she  did. 

Peter  (puts  his  dishevelled  head  in  the  room).  Helena  Nikolah- 
yevna  .  .  just  for  a  moment.  (Exit  Helena  quickly  into  Tatiana's 
room.) 

Polja  (to  Teterev).     What  are  you  looking  at  me  that  way  for? 

Teterev.     You  have  often  asked  me  that. 

Polja.  And  you  have  often  stared  at  me  so.  Why  do  you  have 
such  a  peculiar  look  for  me  .  .  why  do  you  do  it?  (Severely,  advancing 
on  him.)      Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  responsible? 

Teterev  (smiling).  Do  you  feel — guilty? 

Polja.  I  only  feel  that  I  am  under  no  obligations  to  you.  Tell  me, 
rather,  how  it  all  happened. 

Teterev.  Somebody,  yesterday,  gave  her  a  light  blow,  and  today, 
being  a  delicate  thing,  she  has  fallen  down.     That  is  all. 

Polja.     It  is  not  true  1 

Teterev.     What  is  not  true  ? 

Polja.     I  know  what  you  are  driving  at.  .  .   It  is  not  true — Nil — 

Teterev.     What — Nil?     Where  does  Nil  come  in? 

Polja.  Neither  he  nor  I — neither  of  us  are  in  the  least  responsible 
— though  I  know  you  blame  us — I  love  him — and  he  loves  me — ^long 
ago  we  began.  .  . 

Teterev  (earnestly) .  I  do  not  blame  you  in  the  least.  But  you  hear 
the  voice  of  self-accusation  and  want  to  clear  yourself  before  the  first  man 
you  come  across.  Why?  I — respect  you  highly — have  I  not  insisted 
time  after  time,  that  you  should  go  away  .  .  leave  this  place  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  don't  come  back,  for  things  are  unwholesome  here  and  your 
heart  will  be  crushed.  .   .That  is  what  I  have  told  you.  .   . 

Polja.     Yes — and  what  more? 
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Teterev.  Nothing.  I  simply  say  that  if  you  had  not  come,  you 
would  not  have  experienced  that  which  you  are  now  going  through  with. 
That's  all. 

Polja.     But  how  is  she  ?     Is  it  dangerous  ?     What  with  ? 

Teterev.  I  don't  know.  {Enter  Peter  and  the  doctor  from 
Tatiana's  room.) 

Peter.     Polja — please  help  Helena  Nikolahyevna. 

Teterev.  {to  Peter).     Well,  how  is  it? 

The  Doctor.  A  trifling  matter.  The  patient  is  nervous,  but  other- 
wise in  good  shape.  She  only  drank  a  little.  .  .  She  burned  her  esophagus 
and  some  of  the  fluid  reached  her  stomach  but  only  a  small  quantity  .  . 
even  that  we  pumped  out.  .   . 

Peter.     You  are  tired  doctor  .   .  take  a  chair  please. 

The  Doctor.  Thanks  .  .  she  will  be  sick  about  a  week.  .  .  I  had 
an  interesting  case  recently  .  .  a  drunken  painter  swallowed  a  glass  of 
varnish  .  .  took  it  for  beer.  (Bezsemenov  enters  from  his  room,  stands 
gloomily  at  the  door  and  looks  questioningly  at  the  doctor.) 

Peter.     Compose  yourself  father — it  is  not  dangerous. 

The  Doctor.     Don't  be  worried.     She  will  be  up  in  a  couple  of  days. 

Bezsemenov.     Is  that  true  ? 

The  Doctor.     I  assure  you. 

Bezsemenov.  Well  .  .  thank  you!  If  it  is  true  .  .  when  danger 
IS  over,  my  thanks.  Peter,  come  here.  {Exeunt  Peter  and  Bezsemenov 
into  the  old  folks'  room;  whispers  and  the  counting  of  money  are  heard.) 

Teterev  {to  the  doctor).     And  what  happened  to  the  painter? 

The  Doctor.     What  did  you  say  ? 

Teterev.     What  became  of  the  painter? 

The  Doctor.  Ah,  the  painter,  nothing  more.  He  got  well.  .  . 
Hm.  .   .  I  think  I  have  met  you  somewhere.  .   . 

Teterev.     Possibly. 

The  Doctor.    Were  you  in  the  typhoid  barracks? 

Teterev.     I  was. 

The  Doctor  {gladly).  Aha!  Yes,  yes,  so  it  is!  Your  face  is 
familiar.  .  .  Allow  me  .  .  it  was  in  the  spring,  was  it  not?  I  think  I 
remember  your  name. 

Teterev.     And  I  remember  you,  too.  .  . 

The  Doctor.     Yes. 

Teterev.  I  do.  During  my  convalescence  I  asked  you  to  have  my 
allowance  increased,  but  you  cut  me  off  with  a  nasty  glance:  *Be  satisfied 
with  what  is  given  to  you.     There  are  too  many  bums  and  tramps  anyway.' 

The  Doctor  {confused).  I  beg  your  pardon — ^you  see — ^this  is — 
excuse  me,  but  your  name ;  I  am  Nikolas  Troerookov.  .   . 

Teterev    {advancing).     And    I     am    Terentey    Bogoslovski,   called 
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Teterev,  hereditary  sir  drunkard  and  knight  of  the  order  of  the  green 
snakes.  (The  doctor  retreats.)  Don't  be  alarmed  doctor,  I  won't  touch 
you.  {Exit,  passing  the  doctor  who  looks  after  him  in  annoyance ,  tonrU 
ing  his  hat.     Peter  enters.) 

The  Doctor  (still  looking  towards  the  entry  door).  Goodbye. 
They  are  waiting  for  me.  In  case  she  complains  of  pain,  give  her  some 
more  of  those  drops  but  she  should  not  feel  much  discomfort  .  .  good- 
bye. .  .  Oh  yes  .  .  please  tell  me  .  .  there  was  an  original  fellow  here 
just  now  .  .  is  he  related  to  you  ? 

Peter.     No,  only  a  boarder. 

The  Doctor.  Ah  .  .  very  entertaining  .  .  a  very  original  fellow 
.  .  thank  you.  {Exit  Peter  accompanying  him  to  the  entry  door. 
Bezsemenov  and  Akoolina  Ivanovna  enter  from  their  room  and 
cross  on  tip  toe  to  Tatiana's  door.) 

Bezsemenov.  Wait  a  minute,  don't  go  in  {listens).  Can't  hear 
anything  .  .  maybe  she  is  asleep.  .  .  Take  care,  we  must  not  wake  her  up. 
{Leads  his  wife  to  the  trunk  in  the  corner  where  they  sit.)  Hm — yes, 
mother,  this  is  what  we  have  lived  for.  It  will  be  the  gossip  of  the  town — 
and  no  end  to  it. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Father,  what  do  you  mean?  Let  them  say 
what  they  please  if  she  only  don't  die.  They  may  shout  it  from  the  house 
tops. 

Bezsemenov.  Yes.  .  .  I  know  that  .  .  only.  .  .  But  you  don't 
understand  .  .  what  a  disgrace  it  is  to  us.  .   . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     No !     No  1     Why  is  it  a  disgrace  ? 

Bezsemenov.  Realize,  our  daughter  tried  to  poison  herself.  .  .  Did 
we  persecute  her  or  cause  her  to  suffer?  Have  we  been  like  wild  beasts  to 
her?  .  .People  will  be  saying  everything.  I  would  have  endured  any- 
thing for  the  sake  of  my  children  .  .  why  .  .  what  for  .  .  at  least  wc 
should  know  the  reason  .  .  a  father  with  children  who  does  not  understand 
the  wants  of  their  souls,  their  desires.  Why  do  you  close  your  ears  to 
their  hopes  .   .  that  will  be  damaging ! 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  I  understand.  It  will  be  bad  for  me  too.  I 
am  her  mother.  We  work  and  work  from  morning  to  night  for  them 
and  nobody  says  thank  you.  .  .  I  understand.  .  .  If  they  were  only 
healthy  .  .  and  had  some  spirit  .  .  but.  .  . 

Polja  {entering  from  Tatiana's  room).  She  is  falling  asleep  .  . 
keep  quiet. 

Bezsemenov  {rises).     How  is  she  .   .  can  we  look  at  her? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.     Just  as  easy  as  we  can? 

Polja.     The  doctor  said  that  nobody  was  to  be  let  in. 

Bezsemenov  {mistrustfully).  How  do  you  know?  You  were  not 
there  while  the  doctor  was  here. 
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Polja.    Helena  Nikolahyevna  told  me. 

Bezsemenov.  Is  she  there?  So,  a  stranger  may  be  with  her  but 
not  the  parents— curious  ? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  We  must  eat  dinner  in  the  kitchen  to-day,  so 
as  not  to  make  any  noise  .  .  my  dear  child  .  .  I  can't  even  see  her. 
{tVith  a  gesture  of  despair ^  exit  to  entry.  POLJA  standing  erect  at  the 
sideboard  glances  at  Tatiana's  door,  her  forehead  wrinkled  and  her  lips 
compressed.  Bezsemenov  sits  at  the  table  as  if  in  anticipation  of  some- 
ihing.) 

Polja  (softly).     Was  my  father  here ? 

Bezsemenov.  Your  father?  Are  you  asking  about  him?  What  is 
your  father  to  you  ?  But  I  know  who  you  want  to  know  about.  (  Polja 
looks  at  him  in  astonishment.)  Your  father  was  here,  in  rags,  unkempt, 
dirty,  indecent.     Still  you  must  respect  him. 

Polja.     Indeed  yes  .   .  why  do  you  tell  me  to? 

Bezsemenov.  You  must  understand.  Your  father  is  a  homeless 
wanderer  but  you  must  not  act  against  his  will.  .  .  Some  day  you  may 
understand  what  it  means, — a  father.  All  .  .  are  without  feeling.  You, 
for  instance  are  a  poor  defenceless  girl  .  .  you  must  be  modest  and  kind 
towards  everyone.  .  .  But  now  you  begin  to  permit  yourself  discussions 
.  .  ape  the  educated.  .  .  Hm — yes,  and  now  you  are  going  to  marry  .  . 
while  here  is  a  woman  who  has  almost  committed  suicide. 

Polja.  I  don't  understand  what  you  are  saying  .  .  and  what  you 
are  saying  it  for. 

Bezsemenov  {losing  the  thread  of  the  conversation,  angrily).  Under- 
stand! Think!  That  is  what  I  am  saying  it  for  .  .  who  are  you  .  . 
and  still  you  are  going  to  marry.  And  my  daughter.  .  .  But  what  are 
you  standing  there  for?  Go  to  the  kitchen  .  .  do  something.  .  .  I  will 
wait  here  .  .  go.  (Polja  is  astonished  and  moves  away.)  Wait  a 
minute,  lately  I — ^your  father — I  talked  to  your  father  roughly, 

Polja.     What  for? 

Bezsemenov.  None  of  your  business.  Go  now  .  .  go !  ( POL JA  goes 
out,  bewildered.  Bezsemenov  approaches  the  door  of  Tatiana's  room 
softly  and  peeps  in.    Helena  enters,  pushing  him  aside.) 

Helena.  Don't  go  in.  She  seems  to  be  asleep.  She  must  not  be 
troubled. 

Bezsemenov.  Hm.  .  Everybody  troubles  us  and  it  is  all  right,  but 
when  we  want  to  trouble  you,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

Helena  {astonished) .    What  are  you  talking  about?    She  is  very  ill. 

Bezsemenov.    I  know.    I  know  it  all.     {Exit  to  entry.) 

Helena  {Looks  after  him  shrugging  her  shoulders,  goes  to  the  win- 
dow, and  rests  on  the  couch,  her  hands  behind  her  neck.  She  sinks  into  a 
reverie  and  her  eyes  close,  a  smile  illuminating  her  features.    Peter  enters 
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gloomily.     He  shakes  his  head  as  though  he  would  throw  something  of. 
Sees  Helena  and  stops. 

Helena  {without  opening  her  eyes).    Who  is  there? 

Peter.  Why  do  you  laugh?  It  is  strange  to  see  a  smiling  face  after 
all  this. 

Helena  {looks  at  him).  You  are  angry?  Exhausted?  Poor,  poor 
boy.  .  I  feel  sorry  for  you. 

Peter  {sits  near  her).     And  I  feel  sorry  for  myself. 

Helena.    You  must  go  somewhere.  .  . 

Peter.  Yes,  I  must.  What  do  I  stay  here  for?  I  am  getting  tired  of 
this  life. 

Helena.  How  would  you  like  to  live?  Tell  me.  .  I  have  often  asked 
you.  .  but  you  have  never  answered.  .  . 

Peter.    It  is  difficult  to  be  sincere. 

Helena.    Even  with  me. 

Peter.  Even  with  you.  Because  I  don't  know  how  you  would  like 
what  I  would.  .  tell  you.    Often  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are.  .  . 

Helena.    That  I?  Am  what? 

Peter.    That  you  are  good. 

Helena.     I  am,  very  good  to  you,  my  dear  boy. 

Peter  {ardently).  I  am  no  boy,  no!  I  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking. 
But  listen,  do  you  enjoy  all  this  commotion,  with  Nil,  Zwetahyeva,  Schish- 
kin,  and  the  rest  of  that  noisy  crowd?  Do  you  believe  that 
these  readings  of  scientific  books,  these  theatrical  performances 
for  workmen,  all  this  bustle,  these  amusements,  rational  enough  in  them- 
selves, are  important  matters,  things  to  be  lived  for  ?    Tell  me.  .  . 

Helena.  My  dear  boy,  I  am  not  an  educated  woman.  I  can't  judge 
because  I  am  not  a  serious  person,  but  I  like  them  all.  .  Nil  too,  and 
Schishkin.  .  They  are  all  so  gay,  always  trying  to  do  something.  .  I  like 
exuberant  fellows,  I  feel  that  way  myself.  .  But  why  do  you  ask? 

Peter.  It  all  sickens  me.  If  they  like  to  live  in  this  way,  if  they  find 
pleasure  in  it  let  them;  I  shall  not  stand  in  their  way,  but  they  should  let 
me  live  in  the  way  in  which  I  want  to  live.  Why  do  they  attach  to  their 
manner  such  a  particular  importance?  Why  do  they  call  me  a  coward,  an 
egotist  ? 

Helena  {shakes  his  head  with  her  hand).  They  have  tortured  him  .  . 
he  is  tired.  .  . 

Peter.  No  I  am  not  tired,  I  am  only  irritated.  .  I  have  the  right 
to  live  as  I  please.  .  I  have  that  right. 

Helena  {playing  with  his  hair).  That  is  another  question  too  difficult 
for  me.  I  only  know  that  I  live  as  I  can  and  do  as  I  please.  If  anybody 
advises  me,  for  example,  to  go  to  a  nunnery — I  won't  go— then  if  I  should 
be  seized  and  compelled,  I  would  run  and  jump  into  the  river. 
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Peter,  You  spend  more  time  with  them  than  with  me.  They  please 
you  more  than  I  please  you,  but  I  want  to  say  that  they  are  a  lot  of  empty 
hogsheads. 

Helena  (wonderingly) .    What? 

Peter.     Empty  hogsheads.  .  there  is  a  fable  about  hogsheads. 

Helena.    Ah  yes,  I  know.  .  but  that  means  that  I  am  empty  too. 

Peter.  Oh  no,  you  are  not,  you  are  every  inch  alive,  you  are  like 
a  brook  which  refreshes  one.  .  . 

Helena.    Ah,  then  you  think  I  am  cold. 

Peter.  Don't  joke,  I  beg  of  you  !  This  moment  is  .  .  but  you  laugh? 
Why?  Am  I  so  amusing.  .  I  want  to  live.  .  I  want  to  live.  .  after  my 
own  way,  after  my  own  understanding.  .  as  I  wish.  .  . 

Helena.      Go  ahead,  nobody  hinders  you. 

Peter.  Yes,  there  is  somebody,  there  is  something.  When  I  think, 
now  I  know  the  way  one  must  live.  .  with  absolute  independence.  .  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  one  cries  out  to  me,  *no,  it  cannot  be  so.' 

Helena.    That  is  conscience. 

Peter.  Where  does  conscience  come  in.  .  I  contemplate  no  crime.  . 
I  would  only  be  free,  I  would  only  say.  .  . 

Helena  (leaning  towards  him).  That  should  not  be  expressed  so. 
It  must  be  more  simply  said.  I  will  help  you  my  poor  boy.  You  should 
not  turn  such  simple  matters  into  such  confusion. 

Peter.  Helena  Nikolahyevna — you  torture  me  with  your  joking.  It 
is  cruel.     I  only  want  to  say  that  I  stand  before  you  just  as  I  am.  .   . 

Helena.    That  is  not  perfect  either ! 

Peter.  Obviously  I  am  a  weak  man.  .  this  life  is  beyond  my  power.  . 
I  feel  how  trite  it  is — ^but  cannot  change  anything,  I  can't  force  in  any- 
thing new.  .  I  will  go  somewhere,  live  alone. 

Helena  (shakes  his  head  with  both  her  hands).  Repeat  after  me,  *I 
love  you,'  *I  love  you.' 

Peter.     Oh  yes,  yes!     Indeed  no!.  .  You  are  joking. 

Helena.  Really,  I  am  in  earnest,  and  I  have  long  ago  decided  to 
marry  you.  It  may  not  be  for  the  best.  .  but  I  have  an  immense  desire 
to  do  it.  .  . 

Peter.  But.  .  how  happy  I  am.  .  I  love  you.  .  as  (Behind  the  door 
Tatiana's  moans  are  heard.  Peter  springs  up  and  looks  around  ner- 
vously.   Helena  rises  quietly.) 

Peter  (softly).    That's  Tanja!    And  we.  .  sit  here.  .  . 

Helena  (goes  by  him  to  Tatiana's  room).  We  have  done  nothing 
wrong. 

Tatiana  (without).    A  drink.  .  give  me  something  to  drink. 

Helena.  1  am  coming.  (Goes  to  Tatiana,  leaving  Peter  with  a 
smile.    He  stands  looking  dumbly  before  himself,  his  head  in  his  hands.) 
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Akoolina  Ivanovna  {putting  her  head  through  the  door  and  whis- 
pering aloud).   Petjal   Petjal  Where  are  you? 

Peter.    Here. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.    Come  to  dinner. 

Peter.    I  don't  care  to.    I  am  not  coming. 

Helena  {entering  from  Tatiana's  room).    He  will  go  with  mc. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {with  a  sour  face^  retires) . 

Peter  {rushes  to  Helena).  How  miserable  it  has  turned  out  I  She 
lying  there  sick.  .  and  we — and  we — 

Helena.  Let  us  go.  In  the  theatre  the  most  sombre  drama  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  lightest  comedy.  How  much  more  necessary  in  life  then.  . 
(Peter  approaches  her  and  she  takes  his  hand.) 

Tatiana  {moaning  hoarsely) .  Lena.  .  Lena.  .   (POLJA  hurries  in.). 

ACT  IV 

The  same  room.  Evening.  A  lamp  on  the  table  is  lit.  PoLjA  if 
arranging  the  tea  cups  and  Tatiana,  convalescent,  sits  on  the  couch  in  the 
half  darkened  corner.    Zwetahyeva  sits  on  a  chair  near  her. 

Tatiana  {softly  and  reproachfully) .  Do  you  think,  that  if  I  could, 
I  would  not  look  at  life  with  the  pleasure  you  find  in  it?  I  dearly  wish  that 
I  could,  but  I  was  bom  without  credence  in  my  heart  and  I  have  learned  to 
think. 

Zwetahyeva  {softly).  You  think  too  much,  my  love.  You  must  agree 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  too  wise.  A  little  bit  of  reasoning  is  a 
wholesome  thing  but  if  life  is  not  to  be  too  harsh  and  monotonous  a  man 
must  have  some  phantasy  .  .  now  and  then,  but  not  too  often;  we  must 
look  ahead  into  the  future.  .  .  (PoLjA  listens  attentively  to  Zwetahyeva 
and  laughs  thoughtfully) . 

Tatiana.    What  is  before  us — ^to  be — 

Zwetahyeva.    Anything  you  want — 

Tatiana.    But  you  must  then  devise  it  for  yourself. 

Zwetahyeva.    One  must  believe  in  it. 

Tatiana.    In  what? 

Zwetahyeva.  In  your  own  dreams.  You  know  when  I  look  into  the 
eyes  of  my  little  pupils,  I  think  of  the  future.  For  instance,  there  is 
Novikov.  He  will  soon  graduate  and  enter  the  gymnasium,  then  to  the 
university.  .  .He  will  become  a  doctor  it  seems  to  me,  he  is  so  solid,  kind 
and  attentive.  .  with  a  great  high  brow,.  .  such  a  loving  heart.  .  al- 
ways at  work  without  thought  of  profit  to  himself,  a  good  fellow  in  every 
way.  .  .  People  will  love  and  respect  him,  I  am  sure  .  .  and  he  will 
have  a  bloody  recollection  of  his  childhood  days  when  anything  reminds 
him  of  his  former  teacher  Zwetahyeva  and  how  she  broke  his  nose  when 
playing  with  him  at  recess.    Maybe  he  won't  remember  it.  .  but  it  is  all  the 
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amc.  .  yes  he  will  remember  me,  he  loves  me  a  lot.  .  then  there  is  an 
nattentive  boy  shaggy,  disheveled,  Klokov,  a  fisty  quarrelsome  brat,  a 
'ip,  eternally  quarreling  and  fighting.  He  is  an  orphan  and  lives  with  his 
mcle,  a  night  watchman.  He  is  almost  a  beggar — ^but  proud  and  con- 
ident.  I  think  he  will  become  a  journalist.  Ah,  how  many  interesting 
ittle  chaps  I  have  there  1  And  involuntarily  I  find  myself  thinking  of 
ivhat  they  will  do  in  life.  It  is  wonderfully  interesting  to  try  to  imagine 
low  they  will  live.  You  know  Tatiana,  it  is  trifling,  but  if  jou  only  real- 
zed  what  pleasure  it  is  1 

Tatiana.  And  you  ?  What  becomes  of  you  ?  Your  pupils  will  live.  . 
md  live  prosperously.  .  but  by  that  time  you  may  be.  .  . 

Zwetahyeva.    Dead  1    Ah  no.    I  want  to  live  long. 

Polja  {softly  and  tenderly,  with  a  sigh) .  How  sweet  you  are,  Masha ! 
And  how  goodl 

Zwetahyeva  {laughing  at  Polja).  Our  linnet  is  singing.  .  .  You 
know,  Tatiana,  I  am  not  sentimental,  but  when  I  think  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  future,  a  sweet  sadness  comes  over  me.  .  it  is  like  a  resolute  au- 
tumnal day.  .  in  the  fall  there  are  such  days.  .  a  fiery  sun  in  the  bright 
heavens  flooding  the  heart,  great  transparent  distances,  clear,  stimulating, 
but  not  cold;  warm,  but  not  hot.  .  . 

Tatiana.  All  these.  .  are  tales.  .  I  admit  though,  that  you,  Nil, 
Schishkin,  and  your  kind  can  make  life  out  of  such  dreams.  .  I  unfor- 
tunately cannot. 

Zwetahyeva.    No,  wait  I     Not  merely  fancies.  .  . 

Tatiana.  Nothing  ever  seemed  to  me  to  be  fixed.  .  nothing  more 
than  that  this  is  me  and  that  the  wall,  one  and  the  same.  And  when  I  say 
'yes,'  or  'no,'  I  do  not  say  it  from  conviction,  but  simply  to  give  an  answer, 
and  when,  sometimes  I  say  'no*  I  immediately  reflect,  question  myself,  and 
say  perhaps  I  meant  *yes.' 

Zwetahyeva.  You  love  reflection.  .  but  look  at  yourself  more  close- 
ly. Don't  you  find  anything  entertaining  in  such  a  double  capacity  of  the 
soul?  And  if  you  knew  what  credence  means  .  .  perhaps  you  are  merely 
afraid  to  believe.  .  belief  compels.  .  . 

Tatiana.  I  don't  know.  .  I  don't  know.  .  make  me  believe.  .  You 
cause  others  to  believe  you.  {Laughs  softly.)  And  I  always  pity  the 
people  who  believe  you.  You  are  deceiving  them.  Life  will  always  be 
just  the  same  .  .  inscrutable  .  .  narrow,  .  .  always  the  same. 

Zwetahyeva  {laughing) .    Are  you  sure.  .  perhaps  not. 

Polja  {to  herself).      I  say  no. 

Tatiana.    What  did  you  say? 

Polja.    I  say  it  shall  not  always  be  so. 

Zwetahyeva.    Good  for  you,  little  bird. 

Tatiana.     Another  of  your  unfortunates.  .  trustful  creatures.     Ask 
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her  why,  why  it  will  change.    Question  her  I 

Polja  {softly  as  she  approaches) .  This  is  how  it  is.  Only  a  part  of 
mankind  really  lives  as  yet.  Few  know  life,  multitudes  have  no  time  to 
live  at  all.    They  must  work  for  their  bread,  ceaselessly,  but  when  they.  .  . 

Schishkin  {enters  the  room  quickly).  Good  evening.  {To  POLjA.) 
Greeting  fair  haired  daughter  of  King  Duncan. 

Polja.    What?    Which  king? 

Schishkin.  Aha,  I  have  caught  you.  I  see  now  that  you  have  not 
read  your  Heine  although  you  have  had  the  book  more  than  two  weeks.  . 
Good  day,  Tatiana  Wassilyevna. 

Tatiana  {giving  him  her  hand).  It  is  not  the  book  she  has  in  mind 
now.  .  She  is  going  to  marry  . 

Schishkin.    Ah!  Whom? 

Zwetahyeva.    Nil. 

Schishkin.  Ah.  .  luck  to  you.  .  but  it  is  not  very  smart  to  get  mar- 
ried, especially  under  prevailing  conditions. 

Tatiana.    Oh  please  don't.  .  you  have  been  over  it  so  often. 

Schishkin.  Good!  Til  be  still.  Besides  I  have  no  time.  {To 
Zwetahyeva.)     Are  you  coming  with  me?    Is  Peter  there? 

Polja.    He  is  upstairs. 

Schishkin.  Hm.  .  No  Til  not  go.  .  But  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
Tatiana  Wassilyevna  as  a  favor  .  .  or  you  Polja,  tell  him  that  I  .  .  once 
more.    You  know.  .  that  the  tutorship  at  Prochorov's  is  open.  .  . 

Zwetahyeva.     Again!     Already;  you  have  bad  luck. 

Tatiana.    Have  you  had  a  quarrel? 

Schishkin.     Not  strictly  speaking.     I  contained  myself. 

Zwetahyeva.  But  what  was  it  about.  You  were  full  of  praise  of 
Prochorov.  .  . 

Schishkin.  Alas  yes.  .  the  devil  take  me.  To  tell  the  truth  he  is 
preferable  to  lots  of  people,  except  that  he  is  boastful.  He  is  not  stupid, 
but  gossips  and  in  general  {Heartily  with  unexpected  emphasis.)  he  is  a 
gigantic  pig. 

Tatiana.     I  hardly  think  Peter  will  find  you  anything  else  now. 

Schishkin.    No,  and  I  suppose  he  will  be  furious  with  me. 

Zwetahyeva.     But  what  happened  between  you  and  Prochorov? 

Schishkin.    What  do  you  imagine?    He  is  an  anti-Semite. 

Tatiana.    What  is  that  to  you? 

Schishkin.  Realize  how  shameful  that  is,  how  unworthy  of  an  intelli- 
gent man.  And  above  all  he  is  bourgeois.  Take  this  instance :  His  house 
maid  went  to  Sunday  School  I  Excellent!  He  himself  preached  me  a 
tiresome  sermon  upon  the  benefits  of  Sunday  Schools,  although  I  had  not 
requested  the  favor.  He  bragged  about  being  one  of  the  first  instigators 
of  the  movement  for  the  organization  of  the  Sunday  School.     Lately  he 
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came  home  on  Sunday  and  horror  of  horrors,  the  house  maid  didn^t  open 
the  door, — it  was  the  nurse.    Where  is  Scasha  ?    At  Sunday  School.    Aha ! 
And  he  forbade  her  going    any    more.      What    should  that  be  called? 
(Tatiana  shrugs  her  shoulders.) 

Zwetahyeva.    As  you  say,  he  talks  a  great  deal  with  his  mouth. 

Schishkin.  Generally  speaking,  Peter  always  finds  me  a  position  with 
a  charlatan. 

Tatiana  (dryly).     I  remember  how  you  praised  the  treasurer.  .  . 

Schishkin.  Certainly,  and  a  splendid  old  gentleman,  but  a  numismatic  I 
He  stuck  a  great  plateful  of  old  copper  pieces  under  my  nose  and  began 
talking  about  Caesars,  diocesans,  different  Pharaohs  with  chariots,  and  it  was 
too  much  for  me.  I  listened  to  it  as  long  as  my  strength  held  out,  then  I 
said:  'Listen,  Wikentey  Wassilyevich — from  my  point  of  view  all  that  is 
nonsense.  Any  old  stone  in  the  world  is  older  than  all  your  platefuls  to- 
gether.' He  got  very  grouchy  then.  *What,'  he  said,  *I  have  wasted  fif- 
teen years  of  my  life  on  nonsense.'  I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  When 
pay  day  came  I  was  short  half  a  ruble.  Evidently  he  had  docked  me  for 
the  benefit  of  his  collection.  .  But  all  this  is  nonsense — ^but  as  for  Prokorov, 
I  have  a  bad  reputation.  {Hastily  to  Zwetahyeva.)  Come  Mary  Niki- 
tishua,  let  us  go — it  is  time.  .  . 

Zwetahyeva.     I  am  ready.     Au  revoir  Tanja! 

Tatiana.    To-morrow  is  Sunday.  .  . 

Zwetahyeva.     I  will  be  over  early. 

Tatiana.  Thanks.  I  really  feel  that  I  am  some  sort  of  creeping  ivy 
under  your  feet,  without  beauty,  without  attraction,  joyless,  I  don't  know 
why.     I  don't  like  people,  I  seem  to  get  tangled  up  with  them. 

Schishkin.    What  unwholesome  thoughts. 

Zwetahyeva.    It  is  distressing  to  listen  to  you. 

Tatiana.  No,  listen  1  I  realize  that  I  have  comprehended  the  cruel 
logic  of  life  .  .  he  who  cannot  believe  in  anything  cannot  live  .  .  he  must 
perish.  .  . 

Zwetahyeva  {smiling).    Is  that  so?    Perhaps  not. 

Tatiana.    You  laugh  at  me.     Is  it  worth  while? 

Zwetahyeva.  No,  Tanja,  no,  my  dear.  It  is  only  your  illness,  your 
weariness  that  speaks  so.  .  not  you  yourself.  Now,  au  revoir.  Don't  think 
us  cruel  and  malicious. 

Tatiana.    Go.  .  goodbye. 

Schishkin  {to  Polja).  Say,  when  are  you  going  to  read  Heine?  Ah 
yes,  you  are  going  to  marry  — ^hml  I  could  read  you  a  lecture  on  that 
subject.  .  but  never  mind,  good  bye.  {Exit  following  Zwetahyeva. 
Pause.) 

Polja.  The  evening  mass  will  soon  be  over.  Shall  I  have  the 
samovar  brought  in? 
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Tobias.       Oh,  father,  he  is  wonderful  past  all  belief ! 

I  pray  thee  give  him  half  of  all  I  have. 
Tobit.         Raphael,  come  hither.     You  shall  have  the  half  within 

For  your  good  service. 
Raphael.  Magnify  the  Lord, 

I  will  keep  nothing  from  thee.     I  have  seen 

All  thy  good  works,  for  I  was  sent  from  God. 

Better  than  gold  thy  righteousness,  I  say. 

And  I  have  seen  that.     For  I  was  with  thee 

When  thou  didst  give  good  burial  to  the  dead. 

God  sent  me  unto  thee  to  bring  thee  sight 

And  all  good  things.    Lo,  I  am  Raphael    (He  reveals  himself) 

One  of  those  seven  holy  angels  of  the  Lord 

That  bring  men's  prayers  and  stand  before  the  throne. 

(They  fall  on  their  knees.) 
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living.  I  enjoy  hearing  musicians  at  their  instruments  in  the  theatre 
tuning  up.  The  ear  takes  in  a  multitude  of  notes,  and  now  and  then  a 
nice  passage.  And  we  want  to  hear  what  the  musicians  will  play,  and  we 
like  to  forecast  which  of  them  will  become  a  soloist,  and  what  he  will 
select  for  his  piece.     And  so  here,  everybody  is  tuning  himself  up. 

Tatiana.     In  the  theatre,  yes,  the  leader  comes  with  his  baton  and 
the  musicians  play  some  old  worn  out  thing,  souUessly.  And  here  ?  .  .  these  ? 
what  are  they  even  capable  of  playing  ?     I  do  not  know. 
Teterev.     Something  fortissimo.  .   . 

Tatiana.     We   shall   see.       {Pause.     Teterev   smokes   his  pipe.) 
Why  do  you  smoke  a  pipe  and  not  cigarettes? 

Teterev.     It  is  pleasanter.     I  am,  to  tell  the  truth — a  tramp,  and 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on  the  go.     I  will  be  off  again  soon, 
when  the  winter  gets  well  settled. 
Tatiana.     Where  to  ? 

Teterev.     That  I  do  not  know — ^but  it  makes  no  difference. 
Tatiana.     You  will  freeze  somewhere — drunk. 

Tetertv.     When  I  am  afoot,  I  don't  drink.     And  if  I  should  freeze, 
what  of  it?     Better  freeze  on  the  road  than  rot  in  a  stall. 
Tatiana.     Are  you  driving  at  me  ? 

Teterev  {springs  up  frightened).  God  forbid,  I  am  not  a  beast. 
What  are  you  saying? 

Tatiana  {smilingly) .  Don't  disturb  yourself.  I  do  not  feel  insulted. 
I  have  lost  the  ability  to  feel  pain.  {Bitterly.)  They  all  know  that 
nothing  can  hurt  me.  Pelagia,  Helena,  Masha,  they  all  behave  like  the 
rich  who  care  not  a  snap  how  a  pauper  feels  when  he  sees  them 
devouring  costly  viands. 

Teterev  {knitting  his  brow,  and  speaking  through  his  teeth).  Why 
this  self  humiliation?     One  must  respect  himself. 

Tatiana.  All  right!  Let  us  drop  the  subject.  {Pause.)  Tell  me 
something  of  yourself  .   .  you  never  speak  of  yourself  .   .  why? 

Tatiana.    Oh  no !    Tell  me  why  you  live  in  such  a  strange  way. 
Teterev.     The  theme  is  considerable,  but  not  particularly  interesting. 
I  regard  you  as  a  gifted  .  .  a  talented  man  .  .  what  has  happened  to  you  ? 
Teterev  {with  a  sarcastic  smile) .    What  has  happened  to  me?  Oh,  that 
would  be  a  long  wearisome  story,  if  I  told  it  in  my  own  words: 

'For  happiness  I  sallied  forth, 

A  beggar  I  returned, 

Hatless,  hopeless,  shirtless. 

By  the  future,  spumed." 

The  description  is  too  mild  for  my  experience,  though  brief  enough.     I 

cannot  forego  adding  that  in  Russia  a  drunkard  lives  more  comfortably  and 

quietly  than  your  sober,  honest,  useful  citizen.*      (Peter  and  Nil  enter.) 

♦  Gorki  had  difficulty  with  the  authorities  over  this  passage. — Translator. 
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Only  men  of  merciless  pursuit,  firm  as  swords  may  make  a  way  for  them- 
selves. .   .  Ah,  Nil,  where  do  you  come  from? 

Nil.  From  the  depot  .  .  after  a  battle  with  the  blockheaded  depot 
master  .   .  after  a  brilliant  victory. 

Peter.     They  will  kick  you  out  of  your  job  pretty  soon. 

Nil.     Then  I  will  find  another  one. 

Tatiana.  Do  you  know  Peter  .  .  Schishkin  has  had  a  quarrel  with 
Prokorov  and  hasn't  the  courage  to  tell  you. 

Peter  {angrily).  The  devil  take  him.  That  is  simply  amazing. 
And  what  a  ridiculous  position  he  puts  me  in  with  Prokorov  after  the 
trouble  I  had  to  get  him  the  place.  Now  it  won't  be  possible  for  mc 
to  be  of  service  to  some  other  friend. 

Nil.     Don't  get  angry.     Find  out  first  who  is  to  blame. 

Peter.     I  know. 

Tatiana.     Schishkin  didn't  like  Prokorov's  Jew-baiting. 

Nil  {laughing).     Ah,  my  dear  fighting  cocks. 

Peter.  Well  of  course  you  like  it.  What  respect  do  you  have  for 
other  people's  principles.     You  are  like  a  wild  animal. 

Nil.    Wait!     Can  you,  yourself,  have  respect  for  a  Jew-baiter? 
Peter.     At  any  rate,  I  wouldn't  have  the  right  to  spring  at  a   man's 
throat. 

A^/7.     But  I  would. 

Teterev  {looking  from  one  to  the  other).     Let  her  go,  boys. 

Peter.     Who  gives  you  such  a  right  ? 

Nil.  Right  is  not  given,  it  must  be  taken  or  else  the  encroaching 
rights  of  others  will  crush  us. 

Peter.     Wait! 

Tatiana  {disturbed).  You  are  beginning  your  endless  arguments 
again.     Do  you  never  grow  tired  ? 

Peter  {containing  himself).  Pardon  me,  I'll  not  do  it  any  more,  but 
this  chap  Schishkin  almost — 

Tatiana.     I  understand — ^he  is — foolish. 

Nil.  The  boy  is  all  right.  He  won't  let  other  people  step  on  his 
corns,  first.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  such  self-respect. 

Tatiana.     So  much  kiddishness  you  mean. 

Nil.  No.  I  don't  mean  that,  but  call  it  kiddishness,  it  is  still 
admirable. 

Peter.     Ridiculous ! 

Nil.  When  a  man  throws  away  his  only  slice  of  bread  because  an 
unsympathetic  patron  pushes  it  at  him,  it  shows — 

Peter.  Simply  that  he  was  not  hungry  enough.  I  know  that  you 
will  argue  the  point,  but  at  the  same  time  you  are  a  sort  of  school  boy— 
always  trying  to  prove  to  father  that  you  have  no  respect  for  him.   .   . 
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Why  do  you  do  so  ? 

Nil.     Must  I  hide  it? 

Teterev,     My  child,  politeness  necessitates  lying. 

Peter.     What  sort  of  sense  is  there  in  such — ^what — 

Nil.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  each  other.  .  .  There  is 
no  use  talking.  .  .  Everything  your  father  says  and  does  is  disgusting  to 
me. 

Peter.  It  may  disgust  me  too,  but  I  control  myself.  You  irritate 
him  and  he  takes  his  spite  on  us,  my  sister  and  I. 

Tatiana.  Enough!  Enough!  It  is  so  tiresome.  (Nil  glances  at 
her  and  steps  aside  to  the  table.) 

Peter.      {To  Tatiana).     Does  our  conversation  disturb  you? 

Tatiana.     It  tires  me,  always  and  forever  the  same  thing.  .    . 

Polja  {enters  with  a  mug  of  milk  in  her  hand,  sees  Nil  smiling 
pensively  to  himself;  to  the  others  heartily).  Look,  what  a  fine  fellow! 

Teterev.     What  are  you  laughing  about  ? 

Nil.  I  ?  It  just  occurred  to  me  how  I  lectured  the  head  of  the  depot. 
Life  is  very  interesting — very  interesting. 

Teterev  {in  a  deep  voice).     Amen. 

Peter  {shrugging  his  shoulders).  Certainly  astonishing  .  .  were 
these  optimists  born  blind  ? 

Nil.  Whether  I  am  an  optimist  or  not  is  of  no  importance,  I  like 
to  live  {rises  and  walks  about).  It  is  really  a  remarkable  pleasure  to  live 
on  the  earth. 

Teterev.     Yes,  it  is  remarkable. 

Peter.     If  you  are  serious,  you  are  both  remarkable. 

Nil.  And  you — ^what  shall  you  be  called?  It  is  no  secret  that  you 
are  loved  and  are  in  love.  Why  doesn't  that  start  you  singing  and  dancing  ? 
It  does  not  infuse  you  with  joy.  {From  behind  the  samovar,  PoLjA  looks 
at  the  others  proudly.  Tatiana  shifts  about  restlessly  in  order  to  get  a 
view  of  Nil's  face.    Teterev,  smilingly,  knocks  the  ashes  from  his  pipe.) 

Peter.  You  forget  the  circumstances:  first  as  a  student,  I  dare  not 
marry,  in  the  second  place,  it  means  a  battle  with  my  parents,  and  thirdly  .  . 

Nil.  Heavenly  fathers,  what  does  it  all  amount  to?  But  if  it  is 
all  so,  there  is  only  one  thing  left  for  you  to  do— flee  to  the  desert.  (Polja 
smiles). 

Tatiana.    Don't  be  a  clown.  Nil. 

Nil.  No,  Petrucha,  no!  To  live  is  a  great  occupation,  even  when 
you  are  not  in  love.  Even  with  a  rattle  trap  locomotive  on  an  Autumn 
night,  in  wind  and  rain  or  in  winter  with  a  blizzard  around  your  ears, 
everything  piled  up  with  snow,  shut  in  by  the  darkness  .  .  tiresome, 
difficult,  dangerous,  you  will  admit  .  .  yet  it  has  its  own  charm — truly. 
It  is  only  at  times  that  I  fail  to  find  anything  agreeable  in  life:    when  I 
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and  other  good  people  are  commanded  by  pigs,  thieves,  and  fools.  But 
they  won't  be  in  power  forever,  they  will  disappear  like  a  boil  on  a 
healthy  neck.     No  time  table  was  ever  made  not  subject  to  change. 

Peter.  I  have  heard  your  sentiments  frequently.  We  shall  sec  how 
life  answers  them. 

Nil.  I  will  compel  the  answer  which  I  desire.  Don't  try  to  frighten 
me.  I  know  better  than  you  and  at  closer  hand  that  life  is  hard  and 
cruel,  that  rude,  unjust  authority  prevails  with  crushing  dominion.  I 
know  it  all,  it  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  arouses  me.  I  challenge  this  order 
of  things.  I  realize  that  life  is  a  serious  thing  .  .  that  it  will  require  all 
my  readiness  and  strength  for  its  reorganization.  I  know  too,  that  I  am 
no  hero,  but  only  a  sound  honest  fellow — ^yet  I  say — well  and  good! 
We  shall  conquer.  I  shall  spend  all  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  soul 
but  I  will  get  into  the  very  center  of  life's  problems  and  conflicts.  I 
shall  knead  the  dough  and  stand  in  another's  way  .  .  that  is  the  joy  of 
living. 

Teterev  {smiling).  That  is  the  contents  of  the  deepest  wisdom,  the 
pith  of  our  whole  philosophy.     All  other  philosophy  be  damned. 

Helena  {at  the  door).  What  are  you  shouting  about  .  .  and  throw- 
ing your  hands  in  the  air? 

Nil  {rushing  to  her).  Lady,  you  will  understand  me,  I  have  just 
been  singing  a  song  of  glorification  of  life.     Confirm  me,  life  is  intoxicating! 

Polja  {softly).     Life  is  good  to  live. 

Helena.     Who  denies  it  ? 

Nil  {to  Polja).     Ah  you  .  .  my  tender  one. 

Helena.     Please!     No  spooning  when  I  am  around. 

Peter.     The  devil  knows  what  the  matter  is.     He  acts  like  a  drunkard. 

(Tatiana  leans  her  head  back  on  the  sofa,  lifts  hands  slowly  and 
covers  her  face.) 

Helena.  Just  a  minute.  Are  you  ready  for  some  tea,  gentlemen? 
I  came  to  invite  you,  but  I  will  stay  here,  it  is  so  jolly  {to  Teterev). 
Only  you,  wise  raven  .  .  you  fighting  cock. 

Teterev.  I  feel  gay  too.  .  .  I  am  only  silent  when  I  am  gay.  When 
things  are  tiresome  I  let  everybody  know  about  it. 

Nil.     Like  all  great,  crafty,  ill-tempered  dogs. 

Helena.  I  have  never  seen  you  either  gay  or  sad,  but  always 
philosophizing.  Think,  gentlemen,  only  think,  Tanja,  he  has  been 
instructing  me  in  philosophy.  Yesterday  he  preached  to  me  about  a  certain 
law  of  comprehensive  fundamentation.  .  .  Ah,  I  have  already  forgotten 
how  this  astonishing  law  really  ran  .  .  in  what  terms.  .  . 

Teterev  {laughing).  Ah,  there  is  nothing  without  fundamentation, 
because  It  has  existence. 

Helena.     Will  you  listen?     All  the  deep  things  I  know  about.  .   . 
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You  see,  gentlemen  that  this  law  stands  in  representation,  this  term 
representation  is  highly  philosophical,  in  representation  of  something  like 
an  oak,  because  it  has  four  roots  .  .  is  that  correct  ? 

Teterev.     I  don't  dare  dispute  it. 

Helena.  Of  course  not.  The  first  root,  but  perhaps  not  root  number 
one — is  the  law  of  the  comprehensive  fundamentation  of  existence.  .  . 
Existence  is  substance  in  formations.  I,  for  example,  am  substance  which 
not  without  justification  has  taken  the  form  of  a  woman,  but  which  without 
any  fundamentation  shall  be  robbed  of  volition.  Existence  is  external  but 
substance  in  formations  possesses  only  transitory  resistance — ^then  adieu. 
Is  that  correct? 

Teterev,    It  is  all  correct,    it  will  answer. 

Helena.  Besides  I  know  that  there  is  a  causal  copula,  further  an 
a  prioro  and  an  a  post  criori — ^but  who  they  are  I  have  forgotten.  And 
if  all  his  remarkable  business  does  not  make  me  bald-headed  I  shall  have 
to  be  very  proud.  But  what  is  most  interesting  to  me  about  all  this 
philosophy  is  why  Terentey  Chrisanf  ovich  talks  philosophy  to  me  at  all  I 

Teterev.     Firstly,  because  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  look  at  you.  .  . 

Helena.    Thanks :  secondly,  because  it  is  not  interesting. 

Teterev.  Secondly,  because  man  only  escapes  prevarication  when  he 
philosophizes. 

Helena.  I  don't  understand  a  word.  Now,  Tanja,  how  do  you  feel? 
{fVithout  watting  for  her  answer.)  Peter  .  ,  Wassilycvich  .  .  what 
arc  you  discouraged  over? 

Peter.     Over  myself. 

Nil.     And  the  rest? 

Helena.  You  know.  .  .  I  have  the  greatest  desire  to-day  to  sing  .  . 
what  a  shame  that  this  is  Saturday  night  and  the  evening  mass  not  over  yet. 
(Bezsemenov  and  Akoolina  Ivanovna  enter.)  Ah,  here  come  our 
pilgrims.    Good  evening  1 

Bezsemenov.     Our  respects  to  you. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.    Good  day,  only  we  have  seen  you  before  today. 

Helena.  Oh  yes,  I  forgot  all  about  it  .  .  he  was  in  .  .  was  it  hot 
in  the  church  ? 

Bezsemenov.     We  don't  go  to  church  to  measure  the  climate. 

Helena  {confused).  Of  course  not.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  that,  I 
only  meant  were  there  many  there. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.    We  did  not  count  them  mother. 

Polja  {to  Bezsemenov).    Will  you  have  a  cup  of  tea? 

Bezsemenov.  We  will  have  our  supper  first  .  .  go  and  get  things 
ready.  {Exit  Akoolina  Ivanovna  sniffing  her  nose.  All  are  silent. 
Tatiana  gets  up  with  Helena's  assistance  and  goes  to  the  table.  Nil 
sits  at  Tatiana's  place.     Peter  walks  about  the  room  and  Teterev 
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from  his  seat  by  the  piano  smilingly  observes  them.     POLJA  is  at  the 
samovar  and  Bezsemenov  sits  on  the  chest  in  the  corner.) 

Bezsemenov.     People  are  getting  to    be    very    thievish    now-a-days 
Astonishing   .    .   when  we  went  to  church  to-day,  I  laid  a  small  plank 
down  in  front  of  the  gate  so  that  people  could  keep  out  of  the  mud 
When  we  came  back  somebody  had  swiped  it.     There  is  too  much  lewdness 
now.  {Pause.)     When  I  was  a  young  man  there  were  fewer  crooks  .   . 
people  committed  more  robberies  then  because  they  had  mighty  souls  .  . 
they  were  ashamed  to  burden  their  consciences  with  such  small  matters. 
{On  the  street,  singing  and  accordion  playing.)      Every  Saturday,    and 
they  are  singing.      {The  singing  is  nearer  and  two  voices  are  distinguish- 
able.)    Probably  working  men  .  .  they  get  through  their  work,  go  to  a 
bar-room,  drink  up  their  wages  and  now  they  tear  out  their  throats.      (  The 
singing  is  directly  under  the  window  and  Nli  presses  his  face  against  the 
pane  and  peers  out.)     So  it  goes  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  they  are  ready 
to  become  vagabonds  and  crooks.  .     . 
Nil.    It  seems  that  it  is  Pertshichin. 
AkooUna  Ivanovna  {in  the  door).    Father,  go  to  supper! 
Bezsemenov    {rises).     Pertshichin    .     .    that  is  another   fellow    .     . 
leading  a  useless  life.      {Exit.) 

Helena  {glancing  after  him).  It  will  be  pleasanter  upstairs  with 
me. 

Nil.     You  have  talked  very  wittily  with  the  old  folks. 
Helena.     He  invariably  confuses  me.     He  does  not  like  me  and  it 
is  unpleasant,  even  insulting,  why  doesn't  he  like  me? 

Peter.     After  all  he  is  a  good  old  man — ^but  he  has  great  self-esteem. 
Nil.     And  then  he  is  a  bit  avaricious — and  a  bit  malicious.  .  . 
Polja.    Don't  talk  about  a  man  behind  his  back.  .  .  It  is  not  nice. 
Nil.     And  it  is  not  nice  to  be  avaricious  either! 

Tatiana  {dryly).  Don't!  Don't!  I  suggest  that  we  drop  such 
subjects  without  more  discussion.  Father  may  come  back  at  any  moment 
.  .  and  for  three  days  he  has  not  done  any  quarrelling  .  .  and  has  tried  to 
be  friendly  towards  everybody. 

Peter.    And  that  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  him. 

Tatiana.  We  must  appreciate  it.  He  is  old.  He  is  not  to  blame 
for  being  born  before  our  time,  and  that  he  cannot  think  as  we  think 
{becoming  excited).  How  much  cruelty  there  is  in  people.  How  rude 
and  merciless  they  are!  We  are  taught  to  love  each  other  .  .  we  are 
taught  goodness  .   .  and  .   . 

Nil  {imitating  her  tone).  And  then  they  jump  on  our  backs  and 
ride  us  to  death.  .  .  (Helena  bursts  out  laughing.  Polja  and 
Teterev  smile  and  Peter  goes  to  Nil  as  though  he  would  say  something 
to  him.     Tatiana  shakes  her  head  reproachfully.) 
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Bezsemenov    {enters,    giving    Helena     an     unfriendly     look). 
Pelagia,  your  father  is  there  in  the  kitchen    .    .    go  tell  him — to  come 
some  other  time  when  he  is  sober.     Yes,  oh  say,  'Daddy  dear,  go  home' 
or  something  of  the  kind.      {Exit  PoLjA  followed  by  Nil.) 

Bezsemenov  {as  Nil  goes).  You  too  .  .  go  and  take  a  look  at 
your  future  .  .  hm  .  .  {Breaks  of  and  sits  at  the  table.)  What  are  you 
all  so  still  about?  I  notice,  that  as  soon  as  I  cross  the  threshold,  every- 
body shuts  his  mouth. 

Tatiana.     We  were  not  saying  anything  before  you  came  in. 

Bezsemenov  {giving  Helena  a  sidelong  glance).  And  what  are 
you  laughing  about? 

Peter.    Oh.  .  •  Over  some  of  Nil's  nonsense. 

Bezsemenov.  Always  Nil !  Everything  begins  and  ends  with  Nil.  . 
I  know.  .  . 

Tatiana.    Shall  I  pour  you  some  tea? 

Bezsemenov.    Yes. 

Helena.    Let  me  have  it,  Tanja,  I  will.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  No!  No!  Don't  trouble  yourself,  my  daughter  will 
serve  me.  .      . 

Peter.  I  don't  see  what  difference  it  makes.  .  Tanja  does  not  feel 
well.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  I  have  not  asked  you  what  you  think  about  the  mat- 
ter.   If  strangers  are  more  to  you  than  the  members  of  your  own  family.  .  . 

Peter.     Father,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself? 

Tatiana.    Beginning  again  I     Peter,  be  satisfied. 

Helena  {with  a  forced  smile).  It  is  not  worth  while.  {The  door  is 
softly  opened  and  Pertshichin,  a  little  drunk  appears.) 

Pertshichin.  Wassili  Wassilyevich,  I  came  here  .  .  you  went  away 
from  there.  ,  But  I  have  come  here  after  you. 

Bezsemenov  {without  looking  at  him).  As  long  as  you  are  here  .  . 
take  some  tea. 

Pertshichin.  I  don't  need  any  tea — drink  him  yourself.  .  I  have 
come  to  converse.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.    What  kind  of  conversation?.  .  This  is  all  foolishness.  . 

Pertshichin.  Well,  foolishness.  {Laughs.)  You  are  a  queer  customer 
(Nil  enters  and  remains  at  the  sideboard  regarding  Bezsemenov  severely.) 

Pertshichin.  Four  days  long  I  have  intended  to  come  to  see  you  .  . 
and  now  I  am  here.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.     Very  polite  of  you. 

Pertshichin.  Yes,  you  really  find  it  so,  Wassili  Wassilyevich?  You 
are  a  wise  man,  a  rich  man.  .  .  I  have  come  to  have  a  talk  with  your  con- 
science. 

Peter  {approaching  Nil,  softly).    What  did  you  let  him  in  for? 
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Nil.    Never  mind.  .  it  is  nothing  to  you. 

Peter.    The  devil  knows  what  you  are  always  doing.  .  . 

Pertshichin  {above  Peter's  voice).  Old  man!  I  know  you  a 
long  while.  .  . 

Bezsemenov  {aroused).     What  do  you  want? 

Pertshichin.  Tell  me —  what  did  you  throw  me  out  of  the  house 
for,  just  lately.  .1  have.  .  thought  it  over  and  over.  .  and  can't  make  it 
out.  .  Tell  me  brother.     I  come  to  you  in  charity  not  in  hate.  .  • 

Bezsemenov.    You  come  like  a  fool. 

Tatiana  {going  to  h^rroom).  Peter,  help  me.  .  or  no,  call  Poija.  . 
(JE;ci/ Peter.) 

Pertshichin.  Here  is  Polja — my  dear  daughter !  My  innocent  bird.  . 
Did  you  do  it  on  account  of  her.  .  because  she  wrenched  Tatiana's  bride- 
groom away? 

Tatiana.     What  foolishness  I  What  meanness.  .  . 

Bezsemenov  {rises  from  his  chair  slowly).  Listen,  Pertshichin,  for 
the  second  time.  .  . 

Helena  {softly,  to  Nil).  Take  him  away,  they  will  fall  to  hair 
pulling.  .  . 

Nil.    I  prefer  not  to  take  him  away. 

Pertshichin.  A  second  time.  .  you  wont  throw  me  out,  Wassili 
Wassilyevich  I  I  don't  deserve  to  be  thrown  out.  Polja  I  I  love  her. 
She  is  my  own  brave  daughter,  but  I  do  not  approve  brother,  of  her  taking 
away  another  woman's  bridgroom.    That  is  not  nice.  .  . 

Tatiana.  Lena!  I  want  to  go  to  your  room.  (Helena  assists  her, 
and  as  they  pass  Nil,  Tatiana  speaks  to  him  half  aloud.)  Shame  on  you! 
Take  him  out! 

Bezsemenov  {making  an  effort  to  control  himself).  Pertshichin,  shut 
up!  Sit  down  and  be  still!.  .  or  go  home!  (Polja  enters,  Peter  fol- 
lowing her. ) 

Peter  {to  Polja) .  Quiet  yourself,  don't  get  worked  up,  I  beg  of  you.  . 

Polja.    Wassili  Wassilyevich,  what  did  you  turn  my  father  out  for? 

Bezsemenov.     {Looks  severely  from  one  to  the  other.) 

Pertshichin  (threatening  POLJA  with  his  finger) .  Hush !  Say  nothing, 
daughter!  Tanja  poisoned  herself,  do  you  know  why?  Listen!  Wassili 
Wassilyevich!  You  see,  I  will  judge  adroitly,  honestly,  quieting  the  con- 
science, it's  very  simple  with  me. 

Polja.    Wait  father! 

Peter.    Pardon  me,  Polja. 

Nil  {to  Peter).     Rather  be  still! 

Bezsemenov.  Listen  to  me  Pelagia,  you  are  too  impertinent,  that  is 
what  you  are. 

Pertshichin.     She.  .  no  she  is  not.  . 
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Bezsemenov.  Be  still!  I  begin  to  understand  it.  .  Who  does  this 
house  belong  to?  Who  is  master  here?  Who  lays  down  the  law  here? 
Who  judges? 

Pertshichin.  I  will  judge  everything  and  every  body.  .  according 
to  legal  procedure.  Don't  take  anything  that  does  not  belong  to  you. 
Number  one.    If  you  take  it,  give  it  back,  number  two. 

P^/er  (ro  Pertshichin).    Stop  I  .  .  Come  to  my  room.  .  . 

Pertshichin.  Don't  Peter — I  can't  endure  you  I  You  are  proud  and 
empty,  don't  know  anything  not  even  what  sanitation  is.  I  was  told 
about  it  brother.     (Peter  takes  him  by  the  arm.)     Don't  touch  me.  .  - 

Nil  (to  Peter).    No,  don't  touch  him.  . 

Bezsemenov  {to  Nil).    You  want  to  let  bloodhounds  loose,  do  you? 

Nil.  No,  I  only  want  an  explanation,  to  understand  the  matter. 
What  was  Pertshichin's  fault?  Why  was  he  ordered  out?  .  .  And  where 
does  Polja  come  in?  .  . 

Bezsemenov.    Shall  we  be  cross  questioned? 

Nil.  Suppose  we  do.  .  not  unheard  of.  .  you  are  a  man.  .  and  I 
too.  . 

Bezsemenov  (angrily).  No,  you  are  not  a  man,  you  are  a  disease,  a 
wild  beast.  .  . 

Pertshichin.  Hush!  Always  speak  gently,  everything  must  be  done 
tenderly,  without  regret. 

Bezsemenov  {to  Polja).    And  you  little  viper.  .    beggar. 

Nil  {through  his  teeth).     Don't  be  yelling.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  What !  Out  with  you,  you  snake.  I  have  brought  you 
up,  fed  you  on  my  blood  and  sweat.  .  . 

Tatiana  {from  her  room).     Papal     Papal 

Peter  {to  Nil).    Are  you  satisfied!    Ah,  you.  .  shame  on  you.  .  . 

Polja  {softly).  Don't  you  dare  to  halloo  at  me.  I  am  not  your  slave. 
You  have  no  right  to  insult  me.  You  must  tell  me  why  you  turned  my 
father  out  of  the  house  I 

Nil  {quietly).  Yes,  I  insist  too.  .  This  is  not  an  asylum  for  im- 
beciles, everyone  is  responsible  for  what  he  does. 

Bezsemenov  {containing  himself,  but  wrathful).  Don't  tempt  me  too 
far!    Look  out  for  yourself!     Dependent!  Whom  I  have  brought  up. 

Nil.  Don't  be  throwing  into  my  face  your  bread  that  I  have  eaten.  . 
I  will  make  up  all  that  I  have  devoured. 

Bezsemenov.   You  have.  .  devoured  my  soul.  .  murderer. 

Polja  {takes  Nil's  arm).    Let  us  go.  .  together.  .  away. 

Bezsemenov.  Go,  you  crawling  serpent.  .  It  is  all  your  fault,  it  is  all 
on  account  of  you.  You  have  stung  my  daughter — ^You— on  account  of 
you  my  daughter. 
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Pertshichin.  Wasslli  Wassilycvich,  gently,  justly,  remember  your  con- 
science. 

Tatiana  {cries).  Father!  That  is  not  true.  Peter  I  What  is  the 
matter  with  you.  Why  don't  you  answer  for  me?  {Appears  in  the  door 
of  her  room  and  with  outstretched  arms  crosses  helplessly  to  the  centre.) 
Peter,  it  is  all.  .  so  unnecessary,  ah  my  God;  Terentey  Chrisanfovich^  tell 
them !  Tell  them  1  Polja  1  For  God's  sake !  Go !  Go !  What  is  it  all  for  ? 
{All  run  about  wildly.  Teterev  with  a  sardonic  grin  rises.  Bezsemenov 
shrinks  before  Tatiana  and  Peter  supports  her,  looking  about  in  alarm.) 

Polja  { to  Nil)  .    Let  us  go ! 

Nil.  Good.  .  .  {To  Bezsemenov.)  Well,  we  are  going.  .  I  am 
sorry  there  is  so  much  loud  noise  about  it. 

Bezsemenov.    Go !    Go  away !    Take  her  along ! 

Nil.    I  shall  never  come  back. 

Polja  {with  trembling  voice,  aloud).  To  accuse  me  on  account  of 
Tanja.  .  .  Could  it  be  possible?     Is  it  my  fault  .  .  shameless  thing.  .  . 

Bezsemenov  {angrily).    Will  you  ever  go? 

Nil.     More  gently.  .  . 

Pertshichin.    Don't  quarrel,  children.     Do  everything  in  mildness. 

Polja.    Good  bye.  .  .  Come,  father. 

Nil  {to  Pertshichin).    With  us. 

Pertshichin.  No,  I  don't  care  to  go  with  you.  We  have  nothing  in 
common.    Terentey.  .  I  go  my  own  way.  .  Nobody  accuses  me.  .  . 

Teterev.     Let's  go  to  my  room. 

Polja.    Go !    Go !  Before  they  throw  you  out ! 

Pertshichin.    No,  .  .  I  don't  go  .  .  Terentey.  .  I  see  through  her.  . 

Peter  {to  Nil).    Get  out — the  devil  take  you. 

Nil.    We  go!     But  what  is  the  matter?  .  . 

Polja.    Let  us  go !    {Exit  both.) 

Bezsemenov  {calling  after  them).  Come  here  again!  Don't  forget 
your  manners. 

Peter.    Stop,  father !    Stop !  that's  enough. 

Tatiana.    Papa,  dear  papa,  don't  bellow  so ! 

Bezsemenov.    Wait ! 

Pertshichin.    Now  they  are  gone.  .  that  is  good.     Let  them  go. 

Bezsemenov.  I  should  have  given  them  some  advice  while  they  were 
going.  I  gave  them  to  eat,  I  gave  them  to  drink.  {To  Pertshichin.) 
And  you,  you  old  scamp,  blockhead !  come  here  chattering.  .  What  do  you 
want?    What  .  . 

Peter.    Papa!    Enough.  .  . 

Pertshichin.  Wassili  Wassilyevich  1  Don't  explode.  .  I  respect  you, 
you  comical  old  owl.    I  am  foolish  but  I  understand  the  argument.  .  . 

Bezsemenov  {sitting  on  the  sofa).    I  must.  .  collect  my  thou^ts.  . 
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don't  understand.  .  what  has  happened!  Suddenly  like  a  fire  in  summer 
breaking  out  in  some  overheated  spot.  .  One  thing,  I  can't  see  how  he 
could  say;  'I  shall  never  come  back.'  Simple,  so  simple.  Ach,  you.  . 
no.  .  I  can't  believe  it. 

Teterev  {to  Pertshichin).  What  are  you  still  doing  here?  What 
do  you  want? 

Pertshichin.  Only  for  the  sake  of  good  form.  I  think  it  very  simple, 
you  see,  one — two — all  is  over.  Is  she  my  daughter?  She  is  my  daughter, 
is  she?  Therefore  she  must.  .  (Stops  short.)  No,  I  am  a  bad  father. 
She  must  not  do  anything.  Let  her  live  as  she  will.  .  And  Tanja,  she 
pains  me.  .  .  I  am  sorry  for  her,  and  I  am  sorry,  brother,  for  all  of  you.  . 
To  tell  the  truth,  you  are  all  fools. 

Bezsemenov.     Keep  still. 

Peter.    Tanja  I    Has  Helena  Nikolahyevna  gone? 

Helena.  {From  Tatiana's  room.)  I  am  here.  .  measuring  the 
medicine. 

Bezsemenov.  My  mind  is  a  blank.  .  I  can't  understand  anything.  Is 
it  true  that  Nil,  really  will  go  away  for  good? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {enters,  distressed).  What  has  happened?  Nil 
and  Polja  are  in  the  kitchen  and  I  was  in  the  closet.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.    Did  they  go? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  No.  .  they  were  calling  for  Pertshichin.  . 
Pelagia  says,  'Tell  father,'  she  says  her  lips  trembling,  *tell  father  to  come.' 
Then  Nil  growled  like  a  dog.    *What  is  the  matter?' 

Bezsemenov   {gets  up).    I  will  go  in  a  minute. 

Peter.    Don't  father.  .  don't.  , 

Tatiana.    Papa!     Please  don't  do  it.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.    Don't  do  what? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.    What  is  the  matter? 

Bezsemenov.    Do  you  understand,  Nil  has  gone  away.  .  for  good. 

Peter.  What  of  it?  Let  him  go.  What  is  he  to  you?  .  .  Let  him 
marry.  .  and  have  his  own  household. 

Bezsemenov.    Ah!    So  I  am  then.  .  to  be  a  stranger  to  him? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  What  are  you  worrying  for,  father?  God  have 
mercy  on  him,  let  him  go.  .  we  have  our  own  children.  .  What  do  you 
want  Pertshichin?    Get  out,  will  you? 

Pertshichin.    My  way  is  not  their  way. 

Bezsemenov.  No!  Something  is  wrong  here.  If  you  want  to  go, 
go!    But  how?    How  he  went.    Ah,  what  looks  he  gave  me.  . 

(Helena  enters  from  Tatiana's  room.) 

Teterev  {takes  Pertshichin's  arm  and  conducts  him  to  the  door). 
Come,  we  shall  have  a  glass  of  bourbon. 

Pertshichin.    Ah,  lute  of  God,  you  arc  a  serious  man,     {Exit  Pert- 
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SHICHIN  and  Teterev.) 

Bezsemenov,  I  knew  that  he  would  leave  us.  .  But  I  did  not  think 
it  would  be  in  this  way.  .  And  that  kid,  that  hired  girl  was  yelling  at  me.  . 
1  will  talk  to  them.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Don't  father !  They  are  strangers  to  us.  Who 
wants  their  services?  .  .  They  are  gone,  so  much  the  better. 

Helena  {softly  to  Peter).    Let  us  go  to  my  room. 

Tatiana  {to  Helena).    I  too,  take  me  along.  .  . 

Helena.    With  pleasure.  .  Come.  .  come ! 

Bezsemenov  {who  has  heard  her  final  words).   Where? 

Helena.    To  my  room. 

Bezsemenov.     Who  are  you  calling,  Peter? 

Helena.    Yes.  .    and  Tanja,  too.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  Tanja  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  .  But 
Peter.  .  he  should  not  go  to  your  room. 

Peter.  Pardon  me  father.  I  am  not  a  child.  .  I  shall  go  or  not 
go.  .  as  pleases  me. 

Bezsemenov.    No,  you  shall  not  go  I 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.    Petja,  be  satisfied. 

Helena  {in  indignation).    Allow  me,  please,  Wassili  Wassilyevich !  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  No,  allow  mel  If  you  are  shameless  and  respect  no- 
body. .  . 

Tatiana  {crying  hysterically.    Papal    Stop!    Stop  that  I 

Bezsemenov.  Keep  still  1  If  you  are  not  the  master  of  your  own 
life.  .  be  silent.  .  wait.  .  where  to  go.  .  . 

(Helena  goes  to  the  door). 

Peter  {follows  her  and  seizes  her  hand).  Wait  a  moment,  just  a 
moment,  we  must  explain  matters,  right  away. 

Bezsemenov.  Simply  listen  to  me  now !  Do  me  the  favor  to  listen 
to  me.  Let  me  understand  what  this  is  all  about.  What  is  going  on? 
(Pertshichin  gaily  and  with  beaming  contenance  enters  followed  by 
Teterev,  also  smiling.  Both  remain  at  the  door  looking  at  each  other. 
Pertshichin  winks  at  Bezsemenov,  and  waves  his  hand.)  Everybody 
is  going  away  without  a  word  of  explanation.  Rushing  out  aimlessly.  . 
it  is  unreasonable,  .  .  insulting.  .  Where  can  you  go  Peter?  .  .Who  are 
you?  How  do  you  want  to  live?  What  do  you  want  to  do?  (Akoolina 
Ivanovna  sobs.  Peter,  Helena  and  Tatiana  are  standing  before 
Bezsemenov  in  line.  At  the  words  'where  can  you  go/  Tatiana  sinks 
against  the  table  at  which  her  mother  is  standing.  Pertshichin  attracts 
Teterev's  attention,  shakes  his  head  and  waves  his  hands  about  in  the 
air  as  if  frightening  a  bird.)  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you.  .  you  are  young 
yet.  .  JFoolish.  For  fifty-eight  years  I  have  strained  my  sinew,  to  do  for 
my  children.  .  . 
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Peter.    So  we  have  heard,  hundreds  of  times.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.    Hold  your  tongue. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.    Ah  1     Petja  I     Petja ! 

Tatiana.    Mama,  you  don't  understand  anything  about  it. 

(Akoolina  Ivanovna  shakes  her  head). 

Bezsemenov.  Silence !  What  can  you  say?  What  will  you  show?  .  . 
Nothing  1 

Peter.  Father,  you  torture  me.  •  What  do  you  want?  What  would 
you  have? 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {aloud,  suddenly).  No!  Wait  I  Listen  to  me! 
I  have  a  heart.  .  tell  me,  sonny,  what  are  you  doing?  What  have  you 
made  up  your  mind  to  do? 

Tatiana.  This  is  horrible!  Like  a  dull  saw  {to  her  mother).  You 
are  tearing  my  body  and  soul  apart.  .  . 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.    Ah,  I  am  a  saw,  your  mother.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.    Old  woman !    Wait  a  minute,  he  wants  to  speak,  let  him. 

Helena  {to  Peter).  Enough  of  this.  .  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer. 
I  am  going  away. 

Peter.  Wait.  .  for  God's  sake.  .  Everything  will  be  straightened 
out  in  a  minute  or  two. 

Helena.    No— ^his  is  a  Bedlam. 

Teterev.  Helena  Nikolahyevna —  go!  Tell  them  all  to  go  to  the 
devil. 

Bezsemenov  (/o  Teterev).    Ah,  .  .  my  lord.  .  you! 

Tatiana.    Will  it  ever  end?     Peter,  go! 

Peter  {almost  screaming).  Father.  .  look!  Mother!  This  is  my 
bride.  {Pause.  All  look  at  Peter.  Akoolina  Ivanovna  throws  up  her 
liands  and  looks  at  her  husband  in  horror.  Bezsemenov  shrinks  back  as 
though  he  had  received  a  blow,  his  head  sinking.  Tatiana  sighs  deeply 
and  with  lifeless  arms  goes  slowly  to  the  piano.) 

Teterev    {half  aloud).    He  has  picked  out  the  right  time. 

Pertshichin  {stepping  forward).  Well,  that's  all!  The  birds  are 
all  flying  out  of  your  cage.  .  in  different  directions,  as  they  fly  on  ascen- 
sion day. 

Helena  {withdraws  her  arm  from  Peter's).  Let  me  go!  .  .  I  can- 
not. •  . 

Peter  {mumbles) .    Now,  everything  is  clear,  all  at  once. 

Bezsemenov  {bows  ironically  to  his  son).  Thanks,  my  son,  for  your 
joyous  news. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {weeping).  You  are  a  lost  man,  Petenka.  .  But 
is  she  any  match  for  you? 

Pertshichin.  She!  For  Peter?  What  are  you  blabbering  about? 
Astonishing !    What  is  Peter  worth  ? 
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Bezsemenov  {to  Helena,  slowly).  I  thank  you  very  much,  my  lady. 
He  is  gone  now  I  Just  when  he  should  have  begun  his  studies,  he  is 
through.  Although  I  knew  it  before,  I  felt.  .  (maliciously).  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  booty.  Petcha,  you  shall  not  have  my  blessing.  {To 
Helena.)    And  you,  who  have  captured  him,  stolen  him — ^you  cat — you — 

Helena.    Don't  you  dare ! 

Peter.     Father — ^you  are  mad. 

Helena.  No!  Stop  Peter!  He  tells  the  truth!  I  have  taken  him 
away  from  you!  I  did  it!  I  proposed  to  him!  Do  you  hear  you  old 
screech  owl  1  Do  you  hear !  I  have  torn  him  away  from  you.  I  pity  him, 
for  you  torture  him.  You  are  corruption,  you  are  not  flesh  and  blood. 
Your  love  was  his  ruin.  You  think— oh,  I  know  it — ^you  think  that  I 
want  him  for  my  own  sake.  .  Think  what  you  will.  .  Ah,  how  I  hate  you ! 

Tatiana.     Lena !     Lena !     What.  .  . 

Peter.     Helena!  .  .  Let  us  go. 

Helena.  Listen!  Maybe  I  ^all  not  marry  him.  .  You  are  pleased 
It  is  possible,  so  don't  be  frightened  before  the  time  comes.  .  I  will  simply 
live  with  him — ^without  marrying — but  I  will  never  give  him  back.  No  I  You 
shall  not  terrorize  him  any  morel  And  he  will  never  return  to  you! 
Never  I    Never  1    Never ! 

Teterev.  Good  for  you!  Good  for  you!  That's  a  courageous  wo- 
man! 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.    Heavenly  father!    What  is  it?      Father! 

Peter  {pushes  VL^i^^^h  towards  the  door).  Go!  .  .  Go!  ,  .  Go  on  I 
(Helena  goes  out,  taking  Peter  with  her.) 

Bezsemenov  (looking  about  helplessly).  So  that  is  how  it  is.  {Sud- 
denly calls  aloud.)  Bring  the  police.  {Stamps.)  Get  out  of  this 
house !  .  .  Not  another  day.  .  ah,  you  1 

Pertshichin  {looks  about  blankly).  Wassili  Wassilish— old  socks. 
What  is  the  matter?    What  are  you  yelling  about?    You  should  be  glad.  . 

Tatiana  {goes  to  her  father) .    Listen ! 

Bezsemenov.  Ah,  you  .  .  you  are  left.  .  .  Why  don't  you  go  too? 
You  have  nobody  to  go  with.  You  have  missed  your  opportunity.  (Tat- 
iana pulls  herself  loose  and  goes  quickly  to  the  piano.  Akoolina  Ivan- 
OVNA  hurries  pitifully  after  her.) 

Pertshichin.  Wassili  Wassilyevich — stop.  Peter,  won't  think  of  any 
more  studying — ^why  should  he? 

Bezsemenov  {looks  dully  at  Pertshichin  and  nods  his  head).  He  has 
means  to  live  on.  Money  enough.  His  wife  is  a  nice  looking  woman. 
And  you  are  raising  a  row  and  making  a  fool  of  yourself.  Come  to  your 
senses. 

(Teterev  laughs  aloud). 

Akoolina   Ivanovna    {wails).     Everybody  has  left  us  .    .   deserted 
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us.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  Keep  still  mother  I  They  will  come  back  .  .  they  dare 
not!  Where  will  they  go?  {To  Teterev.)  What  are  you  grinning 
about,  you  ulcer!     Out  of  my  house,  not  another  day,  all  of  you. — 

Pertshichin.     Wassili  Wassilyevich,  comrade. 

Bezsemenov.    Out  with  you,  you  miserable  tramp. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  Tanja  Tanetshka!  My  dear,  you  poor  thing 
.  .  what  is  going  to  happen  now.  .  . 

Bezsemenov.  You,  my  girl,  you  knew  everything  and  you  kept  it 
to  yourself.  You  plotted  against  your  father.  (Suddenly  as  if  terrified.) 
You  think — he  will  never  leave  her!  This  lewd  woman!  Will  he  take 
her  as  his  wife!     My  son!     Curses  on  you,  miserable  abandoned  beings! 

Tatiana.     Oh,  let  me  be !     Don't  make  me  hate  you. 

Akoolina  Ivanovna.  My  poor  daughter,  my  poor  unlucky  child. 
They  have  tortured  you  to  death  .  .  why  do  they  do  it? 

Bezsemenov.  And  who  did  it?  Nil,  the  out-law!  He  turned  our 
son's  head  .  .  has  brought  bitter  sorrow  to  our  daughter.  {Glances  at 
Teterev,  standing  at  the  sideboard.)  You  bum,  what  do  you  want? 
Get  out  of  my  house ! 

Pertshichin.  Wassili  Wassilyevich  I  What  are  you  putting  him  out 
for?     Say — ^the  old  fellow  has  gone  mad. 

Teterev  {to  Bezsemenov).  Don't  be  yelling  so,  old  man,  you  have 
not  the  strength  to  scatter  the  forces  which  have  arrayed  against  you. 
But  do  not  disturb  yourself.     Your  son  will  return  to  you. 

Bezsemenov  {quickly).     How.  .  how  do  you  know  ? 

Teterev.  He  will  not  go  far  away.  .  .  He  has  only  gone  upstairs  as 
it  were  .  .  or  has  been  carried  up.  .  .  He  will  soon  come  down.  .  .  After 
you  die  he  will  rebuild  the  big  pen  .  .  change  the  furniture  about  and  live 
as  you  have  lived,  quietly,  stolidly  and  comfortably.  .   . 

Pertshichin  {to  Bezsemenov).  Now  you  see,  you  queer  chap! 
Hothead!  People  wish  you  well,  have  pleasant  words  for  you  and  you 
break  out  bellowing !    I  tell  you,  Terentey  is  a  wise  chap.  .  . 

Teterev.  He  will  change  the  furniture  about  and  will  go  on  living 
in  the  belief  that  he  has  done  his  duty  excellently  by  life  and  humanity. 
And  he  is  exactly  like  you  from  top  to  toe,  in  all  respects,  you  both — 

Pertshichin.     As  like  as  two  peas.  ,  . 

Teterev.     Exactly,  both  cowardly  .  .  both  stupid.  .  . 

Pertshichin  {to  Teterev).     Stop!    What  are  you  saying? 

Bezsemenov.     You  may  talk  if  you  like,  but  don't  dare  any  insults.  .  . 

Teterev.  When  the  time  comes,  just  as  avaricious,  just  as  self-sure — 
just  as  cruel.  (Pertshichin  looks  wonderingly  into  Teterev's  face, 
not  understanding  whether  he  is  comforting  or  abusing  the  old  man. 
Bezsemenov's  face,  too,  shows  doubt,  though   intense   interest)      And 
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just  as  unfortunate.     Life  is  taking  its  course,  old  man,  and  whoever  cannot 
keep  up,  is  left  behind  in  loneliness. 

Pertshichin.     There  I     Ah  I     Do   you    hear?     Everything  happens 
just  as  it  has  got  to  .  .  and  you  are  getting  angry? 

Bezsemenov.     Stop  I     Let  me  alone  I 

Teterev.  And  your  pitiful  son  will  be  told  the  truth  then  just  as 
unmercifully  as  I  ask  you  now  'what  have  you  lived  for,  what  good  havd 
you  done?'     And  like  yourself,  your  son  shall  not  be  able  to  answer. 

Bezsemenov,  Yesl  .  .  what  are  you  talking  about  now  .  .  you 
have  a  skillful  tongue  in  your  head  .  .  but  what  about  your  heart  and 
soul  ?  No,  I  don't  believe  you.  Let  it  stand,  vacate  your  room,  enough, 
I  have  had  enough  of  you.     You  have  preached  a  harmful  gospel  here. 

Teterev.    No  I    I  was  not  to  blame  .  .  if  I  only  had  been.  .  . 

Bezsemenov  {shaking  his  head).  Shall  I  endure  it? — ^yes,  wait.  .  . 
Let  us  wait.  .  .  I  have  suffered  my  whole  life  long.  .  .  I  will  go  on 
suffering  {goes  to  his  room), 

Akoolina  Ivanovna  {runs  after  him).  Father  1  My  dearl  What 
have  we  killed  our  children  for?  {Exit  to  their  room.)  (Pertshichin 
stands  blankly  in  the  centre^  Tatiana,  with  staring  eyes,  sits  at  the  piano, 
looking  around.    From  the  old  folks'  room,  a  low  murmur.) 

Pertshichin.  Tanjal  .  .  Tan  .  .  (Tatiana  does  not  answer,  nor 
look  at  him.)  Tanjal  What  did  they  run  away  crying  for?  Hal 
{Looks  at  Tatiana  with  a  sigh.)  Strange  people.  {Gazes  at  the  old 
folks'  door  and  then  goes  to  the  hall,  shaking  his  head.)  I  will  go— to 
Terentcy  .  .  queer  customers  1 

Tatiana  {slowly  bends  forward,  lets  her  head  sink  and  supports 
herself  with  her  elbows  on  the  keys  of  the  piano.  The  discordant  tone 
fills  the  room  and  presently  dies  away). 


THE  ALL  EMBRACING 

By  Ingram  Crockett 
[Accorded  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Prize  Competition] 
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OW  soon  the  smoke,  that  dense  and  black  outblows 
From  marts  of  toil,  is  lost  in  this  charmed  air 
Flushed  with  the  crimson  of  the  twilight's  rose, 

That  softly  glows, 

Imperishably  fair. 
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Or  Life,  or  Death,  'tis  but  the  unending  change 
By  which  Immortal  Beauty  renders  pure 
Her  infinite  dwelling-place,  and  doth  arrange 

Robes  rich  and  strange 

For  her  investiture. 

Even  now  a  star  from  deeps  of  blue  she  brings, 
And  hangs  it,  glowing,  on  her  bosom  bright. 
And  at  her  feet  a  glittering  scarf  she  flings 

Of  firefly  wings 

And  twinkling  opal  light. 

And  once  I  saw  her,  in  the  tranced  June, 

A  rosebud  fashioning  of  heart's  desire 

And  all  the  languorous  airs  that  longing  swoon 

'Neath  Summer's  moon : — 

And  flames  of  fragrant  fire. 

The  rainbow  is  her  pathway;  when  the  sky 
Hangs  on  a  breath  in  silvery  lights  and  gold, — 
And  earth's  an  emerald  mist,  and  Love  goes  by 
With  wistful  eye — 
What  hope  doth  she  withhold? 

All  worlds  are  hers,  and  from  the  nebulae. 

Her  hands  have  sown,  new  worlds  in  splendor  glow — 

Yet  round  her  knees  the  prattling  breezes  play. 

And  harebells  gay 

To  her  their  kisses  blow. 

Oh,  but  to  follow  her  forever  true ! 
Made  one  with  her  in  every  attribute 
Of  her  nobility — her  soul  to  woo. 

And  so  renew 

Dreams  that  elsewise  were  mute. 

Oh,  but  to  sing  of  her  in  some  high  song 
That  would  outvoice  the  glory  of  her  face  1 
Some  epic  strain,  that  might  to  her  belong. 

Serene  and  strong, 

And  of  undying  grace. 
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By  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs 

CALIBAN  was  the  most  grotesque  and  repulsive  figure  on 
Shakespeare's  stage.  At  the  same  time  he  is  one  of  the  most 
original  of  the  dramatist's  creations  and  was  given  place  in 
a  play  which  was  written  in  the  maturity  of  Shakespeare's 
genius.  Alonso  said  at  Caliban's  appearance:  ^This  is  a 
strange  thing  as  e'er  I  looked  on.'  Prospero  called  him  a 
'freckled  whelp,'  *hag-born.'  It  seems  that  he  was  fathered 
by  the  devil  and  was  reared  in  solitude.  He  gabbled  until  Prospero  taught 
him  to  speak. 

Throughout  the  play  he  appears  as  a  wild,  brutish  creature,  devoid 
of  any  moral  sense.  Food  alone  attracted  him.  He  hearkened  to  dreams 
and  the  music  of  spirits.  When  it  thundered,  he  grovelled  in  fear.  His 
intelligence  corresponded  to  his  origin  and  his  necessities.  His  senses  were 
keenly  perceptive  and  he  felt  at  home  with  the  fresh  springs,  the  berries, 
the  clustering  filberts  and  the  blind  moles.  Within  the  compass  of  his  nature 
he  was  not  altogether  unpoetical.  Although  a  beast  he  approximated  the 
attributes  of  a  man. 

I  suppose  that  Shakespeare  had  merely  a  dramatic  interest  in  this 
brute-man.  The  conception  of  a  being  of  this  character  would  naturally 
arise  with  the  idea  of  a  desert  island.  From  the  play  we  catch  echoes  of 
travelers'  tales  of  the  islands  of  the  sea  and  their  savage  inhabitants.  The 
facts  about  primitive  races  were  just  then  becoming  known  to  the  English 
people.  Among  contemporary  publications  were  the  histories  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Richard  Hakluyt,  Purchas's  Pilgrimage  and  Richard  Eden's 
account  of  the  voyage  of  Magellan  in  the  South  Sea.  For  the  first  time, 
the  poet,  with  his  world-wide  curiosity,  could  set  forth  upon  the  stage  the 
lowest  type  of  man.  For  the  first  time,  indeed,  he  could  picture  the  variety 
of  the  human  kind;  Ariel,  belonging  to  the  land  of  faery,  a  spirit  of  the 
air;  Caliban,  in  far  contrast,  the  basest  representative  of  the  earth,  a  brute 
emerging  from  the  mud.  It  was  doubtless  Shakespeare's  purpose  to  give 
both  types  a  place  and  meaning  in  the  play  of  enchantment.  In  the  case 
of  Caliban  he  may  have  meant  to  entertain  his  audience  with  an  exhibition 
of  one  of  Montaigne's  *noble'  savages.  I  would  not  deny  that  he  had  a 
certain  scientific  motive  in  showing  the  world  his  idea  of  an  evolutionary 
growth  intermediate  between  brute  and  man. 

The  nineteenth  century  Caliban  is  the  same  picturesque  slave  of 
Prospero — and  something  more.      Without    losing   anything  of  dramatic 
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force,  Browning  delineates  the  savage  subjectively.  Sprawling  in  the  cool 
slush  of  his  cave  and  surrounded  by  the  abundant  life  of  summer,  Caliban 
looks  out  over  the  ocean,  where  sunbeams  cross  and  recross  till  they  weave 
a  spider's  web  of  fire,  and  longs  for  a  solution  of  a  mystery,  no  longer  a 
mere  brutish  slave  of  a  master,  but  in  a  natural  and  independent  way, 
questioning  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  Setebos  whom  his  dam 
called  God.  His  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  problem  of  evil  and  pain.  Sete- 
bos rules  and  vexes  man,  he  thinks,  in  spite  and  sport.  Above  Setebos  is  the 
Quiet  which  the  lower  god  apes  and,  unable  to  reach  the  other's  happy  life, 
takes  his  solace  in  make-believes.  In  'The  Tempest'  we  saw  the  Caliban 
form ;  in  Browning's  poem  we  behold  the  Caliban-soul. 

This  difference  in  the  two  poets'  portrayal  of  the  savage  nature 
measures  the  growth  of  three  centuries.  The  sixteenth  century  is  termed 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  It  was  marked  by  an  efflorescence  of  the 
human  spirit.  Humanity  stood  a  marvel  to  itself,  greater  than  anyone  had 
dreamed.  At  the  same  moment  new  worlds  were  disclosed — the  ancient 
world  of  art  and  thought,  and  continents  to  the  West  where  untold  wonders 
were.  The  nineteenth  century  was  also  an  era  of  expansion,  but  the  new 
knowledge  was  spiritual  and  not  physical.  Emerson  in  America  and  Carlyle 
in  England  revealed  the  invisible  world  that  is  in  us  and  about  us — as  the 
ancients  fabled  of  the  spheral  music.  Whereas  Shakespeare  might  present 
life  in  its  outward  manifestation.  Browning  was  able  to  show  man  thinking, 
feeling,  struggling  for  spiritual  gains;  his  dramatizations  are  based  upon 
modern  psychology. 

In  other  respects  of  science  Browning  represents  an  immense  advance. 
He  had  at  his  service  the  new  science  of  anthropology,  which  deals  in  its 
history  of  the  human  species  with  the  customs  and  habits  and  beliefs  of 
primitive  man,  and  the  still  newer  science  of  folk-lore,  which  takes  for  its 
field  of  investigation  the  survivals  of  primitive  modes  of  life  and  thought 
in  civilized  communities.  Caliban,  the  savage,  takes  on  new  meaning.  For 
It  is  now  known  that  both  life  and  thought  are  evolutions  from  lower  forms. 
As  life  has  assumed  in  series  ever  higher  and  higher  embodiment,  so  history, 
institutions,  constitutions,  and  customs  are  the  result  of  ideas  which  have 
been  developing  from  the  beginning  of  human  experience.  Life  and  belief 
are  both  vital  processes.  Development  by  natural  and  artificial  selection 
of  the  fittest  organism  and  the  fittest  belief  is  the  modern  formula  of  life 
and  opinion.  Caliban,  in  Browning's  poem,  has  formulated  a  theology 
which  is  based,  like  all  his  ideas,  upon  observation  of  his  island  home  and 
upon  his  own  nature  and  experience.  He  affirms  that  Setebos  is  such  an 
one  as  himself;  and  as  Caliban  would  act  in  his  own  mimic  world,  so  would 
the  god.  In  the  fiftieth  psalm  of  the  Psalter  the  singer  proclaims  the  majesty 
of  his  God  who  said  to  the  wicked :  *Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  such  an  one 
as  thyself,  but  I  will  reprove  thee.'    This  reproof  of  *animism'  is  heard  late 
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in  history.  Between  the  heathen's  conception  of  God  created  in  the  image 
of  man  and  the  psalmist's  vision  of  man  created  in  the  image  of  God,  lies 
the  long  process  of  civilization,  where  the  mind  tended  more  and  more  to 
apprehend  the  universal  element  in  experience  and  to  give  to  the  highest 
ideas  the  authority  of  a  revelation  from  some  unseen  deity.  From  animism 
the  world  is  by  no  means  free.  The  modem  conceptions  that  relate  to  a 
God  that  rules  the  universe,  convicts  man  of  sin,  judges,  is  angry,  sends 
retribution,  and  answers  prayer,  are  as  anthropomorphic  as  those  of  primi- 
tive man.  Only  the  man  has  grown  larger.  The  religion  of  science,  the 
sign  of  which  is  a  sense  of  awe  and  wonder  in  contemplation  of  the  universe 
as  scientifically  known,  is  alone  unanthropomorphic.  But  all  initiatory  ideas 
have  their  origin  in  experience.  The  Caliban  of  the  sixteenth  century  gains 
infinitely  m  meaning  when  his  kind  is  seen  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  human 
forms  amid  which  he  grovels.  No  one  present  on  that  stage — not  Prosper© 
or  Alonso  or  Ariel — ^was  aware  of  that  relationship.  With  what  different 
eyes  do  we  look  out  upon  life,  what  new  interest  attaches  to  every  stage 
of  the  earth's  revolution,  now  that  science  has  disclosed  the  chain  by  which 
the  last  is  linked  to  the  first  and  how  the  lowest  moves  forward  to  the 
highest.  And  not  only  man,  but  every  material  atom  takes  on  new  mean- 
ing from  the  reflux  of  light.  All  the  prophecies  of  poets,  vaguely  hinting 
in  metaphor  and  symbol  of  the  animism  of  nature,  are  fully  justified.  As 
Paracelsus  taught : 

'Man  .  .  imprints  forever. 

His  presence  on  all  lifeless  things;  the  winds 

Are  henceforth  voices,  wailing  or  a  shout, 

A  querulous  mutter  or  a  quick  gay  laugh. 

Never  a  senseless  gust  now  man  is  bom. 

The  herded  pines  commune  and  have  deep  thoughts, 

A  secret  they  assemble  to  discuss 

When  the  sun  drops  behind  their  trunks  which  glare 

Like  grates  of  hell;  the  peerless  cup  afloat 

Of  the  lake-lily  is  an  um,  some  nymph 

Swims  bearing  high  above  her  head:  no  bird 

Whistles  unseen,  but  through  the  gaps  above 

That  let  light  in  upon  the  gloomy  woods, 

A  shape  peeps  from  the  breezy  forest-top. 

And  with  small  puckered  mouth  and  mocking  eye. 

The  morn  has  enterprise,  deep  quiet  droops 

With  evening,  triumph  takes  the  sunset  hour. 

Voluptuous  transport  ripens  with  the  com 

Beneath  a  warm  moon  like  a  happy  face.' 
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The  new  interest  in  Caliban  as  modemly  known  is,  then,  two-fold;  an 
interest  in  his  personality,  or  inner  experience,  and  an  interest  in  the  place 
of  that  experience  in  the  evolution  of  man.  Browning's  poem  is  illumined 
fully  by  the  evolutionary  idea. 

Taking  their  cue  from  the  words  of  the  Psalter  prefixed  to  the  poem, 
some  readers  have  interpreted  Browning's  study  as  a  satire  upon  a  low 
anthropomorphism.  If  it  be  a  satire  then  it  is  a  strange  instance 
of  irony,  for  Browning  in  all  his  conceptions  is  as  anthropo- 
morphic as  Caliban.  For  him  God  is  Love  simply  because  love 
exists  in  the  heart  of  man.  God's  love  is  man's  love  infinitely  extended. 
God  is  not  impersonal,  but  suprapersonal.  What  can  be  more  anthropo- 
morphic than  the  saying  of  Abt  Vogler:  'On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs; 
in  the  Heaven  the  perfect  round' ;  or  the  hope  of  the  lover  riding  his  last 
with  his  mistress,  *What  if  we  still  ride  on,  we  two,  with  life  forever  old,  yet 
new,  changed  not  in  kind  but  in  degree,  the  instant  made  eternity — and 
Heaven  just  prove  that  I  and  she  ride,  ride  together,  forever  ride?'  Or  if 
these  be  taken  as  dramatic  utterances,  what  can  be  more  personal  than  the 
poem  Trospice,'  which  contains  the  poet's  longing  for  reunion  with  the  wife 
that  has  gone  before : 

'The  elements  rage,  the  fiend  voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend. 

Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain. 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 

O  thou  soul  of  my  soul  1     I  shall  clasp  thee  again'  ? 

Or  his  last  words  in  'Epilogue' :    'Fight  on,  fare  ever,  there  as  here.' 

I  understand  then  that  Browning  intends  in  this  poem  to  dramatize 
a  given  savage  at  a  certain  stage  of  his  evolution,  characterizing  him  in 
the  entirety  of  his  being  in  emotional,  esthetic,  moral,  and  intellectual  aspects, 
emphasizing  in  especial  his  religious  musings  and  sentiments  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  origin  of  some  modem  derivitive  phases  of  the  religious 
life.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  the  poem  is  a  quasi-scientific  ex- 
position of  the  savage  nature. 

II 

Caliban  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  a  primitive  man — ^but  how 
primitive  and  to  what  stage  of  evolution  does  he  belong?  It  is  noticeable 
that  sensations  form  the  chief  facts  of  his  experience.  He  is  especially 
sensitive  in  the  sense  of  touch,  the  lowest  of  the  five,  as  is  seen  by  his  love 
of  the  cool  mud  in  the  warm  summer.  It  is  evident  that  his  energy  has 
been  directed  in  physical  paths.    He  is  keenly  observant,  knowing  the  habits 
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of  animals,  the  growths  of  plants,  the  movements  of  clouds  and  the  temper 
of  the  sea. 

Perfected  in  the  lower  range  of  sensory  equipment,  he  is  notably  de- 
fective in  respect  to  self-consciousness.  'The  ability  of  speaking  in  the  first 
person  with  the  pronoun  I  signifies,'  says  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  *a  comparatively 
mature  state  of  mind.'  Caliban  discourses  of  himself  in  the  third  person 
in  a  childish  manner.  He  becomes  aware  of  his  true  individuality  under 
two  conditions.  First,  he  becomes  intoxicated,  realizing  in  this  excess  of 
sensation  some  increase  in  consciousness,  with  no  more  harmful  effect  than 
becoming  wanton  and  wishing  he  were  bom  a  bird.  Had  he  increased  the 
measure  of  his  mash  and  honey-comb  and  pods  he  would  have  risen  into 
that  state  of  ecstasy  which  accompanies  the  performance  of  religious  rites 
among  all  primitive  peoples.  Doubtless  drunkenness  is  a  survival  of  this 
early  mode  of  self-stimulation.  The  bottle  that  made  Stephano  a  slave 
made  Caliban  a  freeman.  The  personal  pronoun  is  also  employed  by  Cali- 
ban when  he  makes  something  or  compares  himself  with  objects,  the  act  of 
making  and  comparing  giving  him  integrity  and  conscious  character. 

Another  childish  trait  is  disclosed  in  his  imitativeness.  He  watches 
Prospero  and  imitates  his  master's  world  with  baubles.  He  makes  a  book 
of  leaves  and  writes  therein  prodigious  words  and  symbols,  cuts  a  branch 
from  a  tree  for  a  magic  wand,  wears  a  beast's  skin  for  an  enchanter's  robe, 
tames  an  ounce  and  says  she  is  Miranda,  keeps  for  Ariel  a  crane,  and  for 
a  Caliban  and  slave  seizes  a  sea-beast  which  he  blinds  and  lames  and  pens 
in  the  rocks  to  drudge.  Such  childish  conduct  indicates  his  degree  of 
personal  evolution. 

From  the  sociological  point  of  view  Caliban  represents  a  primitive 
form  of  what  Professor  Lester  Ward  calls  *pain  and  pleasure  economy.' 
He  does  not  actively  seek  pleasure — that  is  a  positive  stage  belonging  to  a 
more  highly  developed  intellect — so  much  as  he  strives  simply  to  avoid 
pain.  His  comfort  assured,  he  sprawls  passively  in  the  slush  of  the  cave. 
To  the  end  of  his  physical  safety  he  is  cowardly  and  deceitful.  At  this 
moment  he  is  deceiving  Prospero,  who  thinks  him  at  work,  and  hiding  from 
Setebos,  at  whom  he  is  laughing  in  the  secrecy  of  the  cave.  When  the 
storm  rises  and  the  lightning  of  the  god  threatens,  he  is  full  of  fear.  He 
pleads  for  his  life  and  promises  to  sacrifice  his  most  valued  possessions  so 
he  may  escape  injury.  Cowardice  and  deceit  are  virtues  he  has  developed 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Bravery  and  honesty  are  vices  in  the  lower 
ranges  of  life  and  speedily  bring  to  death.  The  swifter  the  foot,  the  more 
cunning  the  brain,  the  better  fitted  is  the  man  or  animal  to  survive.  The 
human  intellect  in  its  modes  of  shrewdness  and  calculation  is  of  course  an 
evolution  of  this  brute  cunning.  Bravery  and  honesty  are  romantic  virtues 
rarely  practiced  except  when  the  competitive  struggle  has  grown  less  and 
general  security  and  leisure  are  assured.     Doubtless  Prospero,  the  slave's 
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master,  was  brave  and  honest,  as  were  the  feudal  lords  of  the  Middle  Ages 
when  they  had  time  to  practice  the  chivalric  virtues.  The  deceit  of  nations 
is  known  as  diplomacy  in  which  the  Lie  is  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the 
Powers.  But  when  a  nation  is  strong,  it  casts  diplomacy  aside,  makes  a 
pretense  of  bravery  and  honesty,  and  trusts  to  open  exploit.  Deceit,  then, 
is  the  necessary  resort  of  weakness  and  Caliban  is  pitiably  weak  when 
opposed  by  the  magic  of  Prospero  and  the  sheer  might  of  Setebos.  His 
morality  is  self-preservative  as  all  early  morals  must  be. 

I  have  called  Caliban  primitive,  but  it  may  now  be  observed  that  he 
is  really  quite  old  in  racial  history.  He  is  old  enough  to  be  skeptical  on  his 
own  part — a  kind  of  liberal  theologian,  yet  not  so  liberal  and  advanced  as 
to  be  free  from  traditions  and  associations  that  belong  to  racial  life.  He 
had  been  taught  of  what  his  dam  calls  God  and  of  this  God  she  had  been 
taught  by  her  dam  and  so  back  for  untold  generations.  Already  the  general 
tenets  of  his  theology  are  formulated  by  tradition.  Caliban  is  a  moon- 
worshipper,  but  he  did  not  invent  moon-worship.  That  is  one  of  the  racial 
traditions. 

From  what  is  known  scientifically  of  moon-worship,  some  idea  of 
Caliban's  plane  of  reasoning  may  be  gained.  Moon-worship  antedated 
sun-worship.  The  moon  being  nearer  the  earth  than  the  sun,  its  influence 
seemed  more  marked  and  intimate.  It  was  attended  by  the  hosts  of  stars, 
rendering  it  veritably  a  Lord  of  Hosts,  while  the  sun  went  unattended  and 
unserved.  The  moon  in  the  mystic  night  impelled  to  religious  contempla- 
tion, while  the  sun  disclosed  realities  and  led  men  to  practical  things. 
Moreover  the  sun  appeared  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  god  of  night  and 
consequently  it  was  held  in  secondary  estimation.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Yahweh  cult  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  in  its  earliest  beginnings 
identical  with  the  very  far  spread  adoration  of  the  moon-god,  who  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Sin — a  title  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  Mount 
Sinai,  which  was  chosen  by  Moses  as  a  proper  place  from  which  to  spread 
the  laws  of  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  A  Rabinnic  legend,  indeed,  bear- 
ing upon  the  early  worship,  speaks  of  the  original  great  splendor  of  the 
moon :  *He  who  at  the  proper  time  pronounces  the  benediction  on  the  new 
moon  is  as  one  who  welcomes  the  very  presence  of  the  Shechinah  or  Divine 
Glory.'  The  Jews  of  the  present  day,  moreover,  observe  a  religious  rite 
which  is  reminiscent  of  an  earlier  mode  of  worship.  At  an  early  date  after 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  the  Hebrew  prayer-book  enjoins  on  the 
Israelites  to  assemble  for  a  religious  service  in  the  open  and  the  ritual  which 
is  observed  amounts  to  a  devout  and  joyous  salutation  of  the  new  moon. 

Caliban's  reference  to  the  raven — *There  scuds  His  raven  that  hath 
told  Him  air — as  the  spy  and  private  detective  of  Setebos,  points  again  to 
his  attachment  to  a  wide  social  group.  For  there  is  nothing  more  extended 
in  primitive  life  than  the  fear  of  the  raven,  which  was  somehow  a  sign  of 
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deity.  An  associate  of  deity,  though  sometimes  a  ministering  angel,  the 
raven  became  an  object  of  terror  and  a  bird  of  ill-omen.  Among  the  Scan- 
dinavians it  was  considered  as  the  symbol  of  death.  When  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  chose  the  raven  to  denote  a  supernatural  voice  and  to  arouse  the  mood 
of  terror,  he  was  practising  upon  associations,  the  beginnings  of  which 
belong  to  a  period  of  history  antedating  Caliban  by  many  generations. 

Ill 

As  I  understand  the  poem  Browning  has  dramatized  a  typical  savage, 
primitive  enough  to  be  childish  in  certain  traits,  and  yet  not  so  far  rennoved 
from  adult  conditions  but  that  the  features  of  the  adult  may  be  traced  in 
the  character  of  the  savage.  Caliban  has  all  the  capacities  and  attributes 
of  man  in  some  degree  of  possession.  An  examination  of  his  nature  will 
reveal  the  completeness  and  integrity  of  his  equipment  with  respect  to 
artistic,  moral,  and  intellectual  functioning. 

The  fullness  of  his  sensory  experience  has  already  been  commented  on. 
In  a  few  instances  these  sensations  merge  into  esthetic  perceptions — as  when 
he  looks  out  over  the  sea  and  observes  the  sun-beams  weaving  upon  the 
surface  a  spider-web  of  fire,  some  great  fish  breaks  at  times,  ruffling  the 
meshes  and  causing  the  dusk  shadows  to  play  amid  the  light.  He  has 
imagination  that  moves  at  large  in  the  vastnesses  of  space  in  the  home  of 
the  Quiet,  and  that  affects  in  small  the  symbolic  quality  of  his  language. 
He  esteemeth  stars  the  outposts  of  the  Quiet's  couch.  He  figures  the  wind 
as  shouldering  the  pillared  dust.  He  says  he  wove  wattles  half  the  w^inter 
to  fence  in  tortoises;  then  a  wave  of  the  sea,  feeling  the  foot  of  Sctebos 
upon  its  neck,  gaped  as  a  snake  does,  lolled  out  its  large  tongue  and  licked 
the  whole  labor  flat.  If  Wordsworth  would  consent  to  give  up  the  world 
so  that  he  might  have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea>  then  might  this 
earlier  poet  perhaps  be  rendered  less  forlorn  at  the  loss  of  his  labor  by 
reason  of  the  joy  that  accompanies  imaginative  conception.  According  to 
his  means,  again,  Caliban  is  a  creative  artist.  In  the  few  sentences  that 
describe  this  phase  of  Caliban's  nature,  Browning  has  condensed  all  that 
science  can  tell  concerning  the  origin  and  character  of  the  artistic  impulse. 
The  conditions  of  esthetic  creation  are:  A  general  sense  of  security  from 
want  and  danger,  the  possession  of  super-abundant  energy,  and  leisure  for 
play.    Caliban's  words  are : 

Tasteth  himself  no  finer  good  in  the  world, 
When  all  goes  right  in  this  safe  summer  time. 
And  he  wants  little,  hungers,  aches  not  much. 
Than  trying  what  to  do  with  wit  and  strength. 
Falls  to  make  something.* 
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That  which  is  produced  under  such  conditions  is  identical  in  essential 
character  whether  the  artist  lives  in  the  early  or  later  ages  of  the  world. 
The  work  of  Caliban  is  characterized  by  a  sense  of  order  and  proportion, 
color,  decoration,  and  symbolical  meanings.  He  piles  turf,  proportions  the 
structure,  decorates  it  with  squares  of  soft  white  chalk,  scratching  upon  them 
the  image  of  the  moon,  the  home  of  deity,  sets  up  in  the  pile  some  spikes 
of  trees,  and  crowns  the  whole  with  the  gleaming  white  skull  of  a  sloth. 
This  is  done,  he  says,  solely  from  the  pleasure  of  the  work,  the  joy  of 
creation. 

Not  less  complete,  according  to  his  stage  of  evolution,  is  Caliban's 
moral  equipment.  His  moral  motives  are  both  hate  and  fear — motives 
which  are  not  so  far  removed  from  love  and  devotion,  since  neither  love  nor 
hate  can  exist  in  purity  in  any  personality  but  must  appear  in  strange  con- 
fusion. His  mother  had  taught  him  to  love  Setebos,  but  as  hate  is  his 
chief  experience,  he  can  conceive  of  god  only  as  a  god  of  pain.  Neverthe- 
less he  has  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong.  He  knows  he  should  be  at  work 
for  Prospero  and  that  it  is  not  right  to  jibe  at  Setebos.  Fear  of  punish- 
ment recalls  him  to  himself  and  under  conviction  of  sin  he  promises  refor- 
mation. When  the  storm  breaks  upon  him  and  the  fierce  thunder  threatens 
him  he  seeks  to  appease  the  angry  god  of  the  skies  by  promises  of  loving 
and  fasting  and  praying.  His  conduct  is  determined  by  fear.  Naturally 
this  motive  of  good  conduct  is  held  lightly  and  is  ready  to  be  put  off  at  the 
least  sign  of  forgetfubiess  on  the  part  of  his  master.  The  slave  of 
Prospero,  girt  round  by  hostile  forces,  he  has  a  bitter  heart  and  bides  his 
time,  hoping  that  the  Quiet  may  conquer  Setebos  or  else  the  god  may  sleep. 
When  this  enslaved  nature  comes  to  birth  again,  a  freeman,  long  centuries 
after  in  Swinburne,  and  he  discovers  that  his  tyrant  has  in  very  truth  been 
conquered  or  gone  to  sleep,  his  satisfaction  at  liberation  from  the  terrors  of 
religion,  his  exultation  at  the  passing  of  the  gods  of  pain  and  fear,  his 
triumphant  pa&an  *Glory  to  Man  in  the  Highest'  are  what  we  should  have 
expected  from  a  knowledge  of  the  primitive  situation.  If  Setebos  did 
really  live  and  rule,  he  brought  ruin  upon  himself  by  his  method  of  mastery 
and  has  only  himself  to  blame  now  that  he  is  banished  from  the  skies.  With 
the  attainment  of  freedom  the  need  of  restrictive  ethics  passes,  and  Caliban, 
thus  early  in  history,  looks  forward  to  the  disruption  of  every  ethical  system 
that  is  not  scientific,  that  starts  from  any  other  than  its  own  ground,  that 
depends  upon  the  restraints  of  fear  or  the  sanctions  of  a  supernatural 
religion. 

As  a  religious  being  Caliban  was  probably  in  advance  of  his  kind  and 
leads  the  revolt  against  the  current  orthodoxy  in  one  point  of  dispute  at 
least — the  belief  in  life  after  death.  His  mother  held  the  opinion  that 
Setebos  feasted  friends  and  punished  enemies  in  a  heaven  and  hell.  But 
Jaliban  argues  that  pain  ends  with  death.    This  instance  is  strangely  typical. 
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The  debate  between  the  child  and  the  mother,  the  child  that  makes  advances 
in  new  directions,  and  the  mother  that  holds  fast  to  traditions,  is  the  world- 
old  struggle  between  religion  and  science,  between  the  mind  that  believes 
and  the  mind  that  examines.  Caliban  is  a  primitive  scientist  and  bases  his 
thinking  on  observation  and  experience.  He  has  conceived  already  some 
notion  of  causation.  He  distinguishes  between  the  system  of  things  he 
knows — ^the  sun  and  moon,  meteors,  clouds,  the  winds,  the  sea  and  his  island 
home,  all  elements  that  seem  to  come  within  the  circle  of  a  single  influence 
and  the  stars  that  belong  in  their  infinite  quietude  to  another  rule.  Within 
the  sphere  of  his  observation  his  scrutiny  is  keen.  He  knows  the  habits 
of  animals — how  the  badger  hunts  by  moonlight,  how  the  pie  pricks  into 
oak-warts  for  worms,  how  the  ants  build,  how  the  crabs  march  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  how  little  birds  hate  the  jay,  where  tortoises  lay  their 
eggs,  how  urchins  curl  up  into  a  ball  pretending  death  at  his  approach,  and 
how  grubs  grow  into  butterflies,  warts  rub  away,  and  sores  are  cured  with 
slime. 

As  for  his  experience  on  the  whole,  that  is  consciousness  of  pain.  His 
energy  is  largely  expended  in  avoiding  injury  and  suffering.  He  hates 
above  all  the  cold.  Since  Setebos  is  evidently  ill  at  ease,  the  god  must  live 
in  the  moon's  cold  and  make  things  in  spite.  Pain,  he  thinks,  can  proceed 
only  from  pain.  Caliban  is  profoundly  pessimistic  and  as  a  philosopher 
he  is  attached  to  the  cult  of  pessimism,  which  is,  indeed,  the  most  primitive 
of  all  philosophies.  His  fatalism,  however,  is  modified  by  a  conception  of 
a  form  of  free  will.  Setebos  has  made  man  with  limitations  enough  so 
that  he  may  enjoy  his  struggles  and  mock  him  in  his  defeat. 

IV 

As  Browning  intended  the  poem  to  suggest  primarily  the  origin  of 
various  religious  beliefs,  special  attention  may  be  given  to  this  phase  of  the 
illustration.  The  idea  of  God  in  most  minds  is  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  that  of  Caliban — namely,  from  observation  and  experience.  The 
idea  of  God,  necessarily  anthropomorphic,  has  grown  from  century  to 
century  by  extension  of  observation  into  every  field  and  the  inclusion  of 
experience  of  every  kind.  The  God  of  the  Christian  whose  habitation  is 
the  sky,  to  whom  he  looks  when  he  prays  or  calls  for  help,  is  not  far  with- 
drawn from  Setebos  whose  home  is  in  the  moon.  If  a  God  of  Love  has 
been  substituted  for  a  God  of  Hate  it  is  because  love  has  increased  in  the 
heart  of  man.  This  phase  of  increase  in  religious  experience  is  illustrated 
by  Browning  in  his  poem  "Saul,"  where  David  is  enabled  to  foretell  the 
advent  of  Christ  through  his  own  yearning  to  help  Saul  and  the  develop- 
ment  in  himself  of  the  life  of  love. 

Like  other  minds  Caliban  has  worked  out  an  idea  of  fate.  An  imper- 
sonal deity,  called  the  Quiet,  dwells  in  the  background  of  being,  with  stan 
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the  outposts  of  its  couch,  and  controls  Setebos  as  Setebos  vexes  mortals. 
The  Quiet  is  underived,  self-contained,  having  neither  joy  nor  grief  since 
these  derive  from  weakness.  Doubtless  Fate  is  a  primitive  form  of  justice, 
a  correction  to  the  essential  weakness  of  anthropomorphic  gods;  for  gods 
may  commit  error,  their  created  worlds  may  become  disordered,  and  lest 
their  power  for  evil  grow  too  absolute  the  human  conscience  establishes  a 
more  absolute  Fate — for  justice  must  be  done.  Cried  Ixion,  bound  to  the 
whirling  wheel:  *Out  of  the  wreck  I  rise — past  Zeus  to  the  Potency  o'er 
him.'  And  when  Wotan,  the  god  of  the  Teutons,  permitted  the  theft  of 
gold  from  the  Rhine  maidens  and  a  long  series  of  crimes  followed  as 
consequence  of  the  sin,  the  Germans,  by  a  tremendous  act  of  conscience, 
condemned  their  gods  to  destruction.  It  is  this  sense  of  retributive  justice, 
the  feeling  that  as  Setebos  vexes  mortals  with  cold  and  aches  so  there  must 
be  a  higher  power  to  make  Setebos  ill  at  ease,  that  characterizes  Caliban's 
notion  of  Fate.  The  old  idea  of  punishment,  that  as  a  man  injures  so 
shall  he  be  injured,  is  a  derivative  of  this  conception  of  revenge. 

Caliban's  doctrine  of  evil  is  that  pain  is  the  sign  of  an  angry  god's 
displeasure  and  the  last  pain  is  death — with  which  an  end  of  all.  His  think- 
ing is  in  harmony  with  the  general  propositions  of  philosophic  pessimism. 
For  Setebos  there  might  be  substituted  the  blind  capricious  World-will 
of  Schopenhauer  that  in  its  efforts  to  come  into  being  afflicts  mankind  with 
desires  which  can  never  be  satisfied,  which  breed  but  pain  and  more  desire, 
the  only  escape  from  which  is  death. 

All  life,  however,  is  not  equally  afflicted  with  pain:  *A11  need  not 
die,  for  of  the  things  o'  the  isle  some  flee  afar,  some  dive,  some  run  up 
trees.'  Some,  that  is,  are  elect  and  predestined  to  safety  by  capricious 
choice.  Caliban  reverts  here  for  illustration  to  his  own  experience.  He 
has  watched  a  company  of  crabs  crawl  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea.  He 
has  let  twenty  pass  and  stoned  the  twenty-first.  He  twisted  the  pinchers  off 
the  first  straggler  with  purple  spots  and  gave  one  bruised  fellow  a  worm 
and  two  worms  to  one  whose  nippers  ended  in  red.  Doubtless  the  crabs 
were  as  much  disconcerted  as  mortals  are  in  making  their  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure. 

Withal  Caliban  upholds  a  doctrine  of  salvation.  Death  is  the  final 
redemption,  but  within  the  circle  of  life  there  is  yet  escape  from  pain.  The 
best  way  to  escape  His  ire  is  not  to  seem  too  happy.  He  would  cheat  the 
god  by  seeming  to  suffer  when  in  the  best  of  health.  So  he  dances  on  dark 
nights,  moans  in  the  sun,  gets  under  cover  to  laugh.  So  the  world  at  large 
fears  the  disaster  that  treads  on  the  heels  of  good-fortune;  so  the  happy 
man  sobers  his  exultation  lest  the  next  moment  he  suffer  grief;  so  Italian 
peasants  cross  themselves  if  their  work  be  praised  too  highly.  When  Cali- 
ban can  not  deceive  Setebos  he  will  appease  him  by  sacrifice.  He  will 
either  punish  himself  by  cutting  off  a  finger,  or  biting  through  his  upper 
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lip,  or  denying  himself  the  toothsome  apples,  quails  or  whelks,  or  secure 
his  safety  by  blood  atonement — ^as  by  sacrificing  his  finest  kid  yearling  and 
burning  it  upon  an  altar  with  appropriate  rites. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that  Caliban  in  all  these  respects  exhibits  the 
thought  and  conduct  of  a  slave.  Godhood  is  mastery.  The  slave  cowers 
before  the  tyrant.  He  is  moved  to  service  by  fear.  To  his  master  certain 
obligations  are  due — obligations  of  reverence,  devotion,  obedience  and 
prayer.  His  own  ends  are  accomplished  by  deception  or  renunciation. 
Could  we  now  have  the  thoughts  of  Prospero,  we  should  at  once  detect 
the  difference  between  the  slave-morality  of  the  one  and  the  master-morality 
of  the  other — to  adopt  the  designation  of  Neitzsche.  The  one  is  held  under 
obligations  of  obedience^  the  other  under  those  of  personal  honor  and  self- 
culture.  From  the  slave  have  sprung  all  those  ethical  systems  that  advocate 
ascetic  ideals — ^poverty,  humility  and  chastity — ^that  insist  upon  unselfish- 
ness, duty,  renunciation  and  sacrifice,  and  that  promise  salvation  and  general 
compensation  in  another  world  of  rest  and  glory.  From  the  master  has 
proceeded  worldliness  and  the  ethics  that  assert  egotism  and  self-realiza- 
tion. The  master,  from  the  motive  of  self-protection,  has  taught  altruism 
to  his  servants,  but  he  has  practised  egotism.  The  slave  has  accepted  the 
principle  of  sacrifice  and,  as  if  in  revenge,  has  imposed  it  upon  the  world 
as  the  ground  of  good  conduct.  Today  the  two  principles  meet  in  curious 
confusion.  Caliban,  the  slave,  has  disappeared^  and  the  place  and  dignity 
of  Prospero  have  been  promised  to  all.  But  the  slave-morality  remains. 
It  remains  however,  only  as  a  survival  from  past  ages,  and  can  not  long 
endure  against  the  opposing  ethics  of  democracy.  Restrictive  ethics — ^the 
ethics  of  underlings — is  passing  out  of  the  books  and  is  generally  disavowed 
in  practice.  Life  is  being  understood  as  self-expression  and  interpreted  in 
terms  of  mastery.  Life  is  becoming  dynamic,  creative,  strong.  When 
the  influence  of  Caliban  is  utterly  outlived,  when  both  Caliban  and  Prospero 
have  disappeared  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things,  then  the  democratic 
world  will  join  with  great  relief  in  chanting  Swinburne's  paean,  *Glory  to 
Man.' 
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A  GROUP  OF  POEMS 

By  Leconte  de  Lisle 
Translated  from  the  French  by  C.  L.  Crittenton 

I.     MOONLIGHT 


T 


HE  sea  is  grey,  calm,  Immense, 
Vainly  the  eye  seeks — 
Nothing  finishes,  nothing  commences— 
It  is  neither  night,  nor  day. 


Not  even  a  fringe  of  foam* 
Not  even  a  star  on  high : 

Nothing  is  extinguished,  nothing  kindled; 

In  space  is  neither  darkness  nor  light. 

The  albatross  and  petrel  with  harsh  cries, 
The  porpoise,  blowers,  all  have  gone ; 
Over  this  still  solitude 
Hovers  a  vague  and  deep  melancholy. 

No  sound,  not  even  a  breath : 
A  heavy  ship's  hull  rolls  slowly 
Outside  of  the  water,  showing  dully 
The  copper  of  its  polished  flanks. 

And  all  along  the  deck  benches 
The  watchmen,  without  seeing, 
Look  out,  dreaming — the  billows 
Rise  and  fall,  ceaselessly  moving. 

Then  toward  the  East,  a  white  glimmer. 
Like  a  cinder  lightly  blown. 
Spreads  out  in  a  slender  sheet 
Emerging  as  from  the  horizon. 

It  swims,  pours  out,  disperses  itself. 
Stretches  to  every  part, 
Upwhirls,  falls  back,  and  sheds 
Its  transparent  and  soft  haze. 
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A  pale  fire  shines,  and  breaks  upon 
The  trembling  sea,  which  opens  a  moment, 
And — in  the  pearl-colored  sky — 
The  moon  mounts  slowly. 


II.     THE    FALL    OF    THE    STARS 

FALL,  O  beloved  pearls, 
Pale  stars,  into  the  sea. 
A  mist  of  rose  clouds 
Emerges  from  the  clear  horizon; 
In  the  East,  full  of  sparks 
The  joyous  breeze  beats  its  wings 
/I  border  of  surge  gives  a  lightning  flash. 
Fall,  O  immortal  pearls, 
Pale  stars,  into  the  sea. 

Plunge  under  the  fresh  foam 

Of  the  mysterious  ocean. 

The  light  riddled  as  with  arrows 

Makes  the  hills  radiant; 

Thousands  of  mingled  cries, 

Come  from  the  dewy  woods : 

A  music  mounting  to  heaven. 

Plunge,  with  tears. 

Into  the  mysterious  ocean. 

Escape,  sad  planets. 
O  Paradise,  far-distant  as  yet! 
The  dawn  with  metallic  lips 
Smiles  in  the  sky  and  takes  life; 
Clothing  itself  in  soft  flames. 
On  the  emerald  of  the  waves 
Sparkling  like  drops  of  gold. 
Escape,  worlds  where  souls  live, 
O  Paradise,  far-distant  as  yet ! 

Go,  stars,  of  the  soft  nights, 
Of  the  mute  skies  of  the  West. 
On  the  foliage  and  the  moss 
The  sun  darts  an  ardent  eye; 
The  stags  bounding  in  the  valleys. 
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Bathe  themselves  in  the  turbid  springs, 
The  sounds  of  man  begin  to  rumble. 
Go,  O  white  exiles, 
To  the  mute  skies  of  the  West. 

Happy  those  who  follow  you,  dull  lights, 

O  lamps  which  shed  f orgetf ulness ! 

Like  you,  in  boundless  shadow 

Happy  they  who  rest  entombed  1 

They  go  toward  peace: 

Hate,  love,  tears,  violence. 

That  which  is  of  man  is  abolished. 

Give  us  eternal  silence 

O  lamps  which  shed  forgetfulness. 


III.     BIRDS  OF   PREY 

I    WAS  seated  on  the  ancient  heights 
In  the  virgin  snow,  before  the  Gods; 
I  saw  mounting  in  the  calm  air 
A  procession  of  the  glorious  dead. 
The  earth  breathed  a  divine  hymn 
Not  heard  since  a  forgotten  century. 
And  the  golden  chain  of  Homeric  Zeus 
From  link  to  link  joined  it  up  to  Heaven. 
But,  O  passions,  black  birds  of  prey ! 
You  have  troubled  my  dreams  and  my  joy; 
I  fall  from  Heaven,  yet  not  to  diel 
Into  my  living  flesh,  your  sharp  nails 
Have  thrust  anguish  with  desire. 
And  you  have  said :    *Thou  must  live.' 
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PLATO  AS  A  LITERARY  SCHOOL 
FOR  WRITERS 

By  Janet  Payne  Bowles 

The  literary  artist  has  been  variously  formed  and  nurtured, 
sometimes  consciously  from  the  beginning,  as  Stevenson  and 
de  Maupassant,  or  unconsciously  by  tumultuous  living,  as 
Tolstoi,  or  indifferently  by  the  pressure  of  business  perhaps, 
as  we  suspect  of  the  Shakspere,  careless  of  his  manuscript; 
or  by  personal,  friendly  persuasion,  as  with  George  Eliot, 
or  by  dogmatic  bitterness  of  opposition,  as  the  case  of  Turgenef,  who 
might  have  been  idly  content,  forever,  in  his  own  images,  had  not  friends 
been  brutal  in  their  criticism;  but  probably  there  is  no  other  literary  case 
of  a  man's  becoming  a  supreme  artist  in  spite  of  his  deliberate  refusal  to 
be  one,  except  that  of  Plato. 

This  great  achievement  of  an  artistic  man,  disdainful  of  art,  makes 
one  wonder  what  are  the  forces  or  the  point  of  view  that  make  an  effort 
so  valid  without  the  rudder  of  ambition.  As  an  exemplar  of  the  purest 
dignity  of  the  art,  without  the  foreignness  or  miscarriage  of  ambition,  we 
may  look  to  Plato  for  the  real  bearing  of  literary  meaning. 

Whatever  may  be  the  quality  or  the  motives  of  our  great  men  in 
literature,  (great  men  are  depths  not  easily  read,  and  results  not  necessary 
to  analyze),  the  average  body  of  writers  betrays  its  motive  to  be  arbitrary 
ambition  or  aesthetic  ignorance,  or  love  of  a  gentle  and  comfortable 
occupation,  or  a  polite,  but  shallow  egotism.  These  motives,  to  be  sure, 
are  not  confessed  even  to  self  analysis,  but  motives  are  so  bound  in  with 
the  woof  of  result  and  tendency,  that  they  may  be  discovered  circumstantially 
for  the  purpose  of  artistic  justice;  and  it  is  only  by  penetrating  the 
psychological  depths,  as  pedagogy  proceeds,  that  criticism  may  hope  to 
benefit;  by  speaking  plainly  of  every  suspicion,  that  true  respect  is  rendered; 
and  of  advising  to  a  master,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all,  the  one  whose 
teaching  and  process  would  harm  nor  distract  no  temperament,  that 
originality  is  valued. 

Writers,  no  doubt,  think  always  they  are  adapted  to  the  work  they 
pursue^  that  if  thcy^prefer  that  work  they  are  entitled  to  earn  their  livelihood 
there,  and  if  they  most  desire  fame  for  literary  excellence,  it  defines  an  honor- 
able ambition  and  a  specific  right.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  person  must  do 
what  he  does  best,  and  likes  most,  and  it  frequently  falls  out  that  one's 
best  is  endeavor  toward  literature,  yet  when  done,  it  makes  but  an  average 
or  current  contribution  to  literature.      So  that  the  problem  must  be   met 
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from  two  sides, — ^personal  justice  and  the  right  of  criticism  to  protect 
great  subjects.  To  demand  of  every  writer  a  tangible  equipment,  and  a 
great  point  of  view,  is  only  justice  then  to  the  community;  and  for 
criticism  to  give  a  place  and  honoring  kindness  to  the  average  talent  is 
civic  paternity  in  its  beauty. 

Since  the  average  writer  is  so  used  and  needed  by  our  nervous 
civilization,  it  is  not  a  cheapness  of  ideal  to  consider  him  as  always 
remaining  average,  because  the  standard  of  average  is  continually  to  be 
made  greater,  until  in  time  of  advanced  training  to  be  a  least  writer  is  to 
have  the  dignity  of  old  Athenian  citizenship.  But  while  we  will  allow  our 
writers  to  be  no  better  than  medium,  and  still  call  them  artists,  it  is  only 
because  as  psychologists,  we  know  the  personal  effort  is  the  man,  not  the 
apparent  result.  When  a  man  elects  himself  to'  be  an  artist,  to  all 
purposes  of  psychology  he  is  one,  his  effort  will  have  its  effect  upon  the 
community's  literature  for  good  or  bad,  and  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
stream  of  art  pure  is  to  inspire  great  literary  motive,  yet  to  maintain 
average  production  as  one  legitimate  form  of  art.  But  the  equipment  and 
the  great  point  of  view — ^which  are  as  much  technical  requirements  to  the 
writer,  as  the  science  to  the  engineer — and  yet  which  mean  only  education 
and  breadth  of  vision,  which  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  world — ^these  are  the  touchstones  of  his  availability. 
They  come  from  well  ordered  schooling,  an  open  nature,  and  a  fair  chance 
of  mingling  with  life.  They  come  stealthily,  like  physical  growth,  and 
are  used  unconsciously,  like  our  vitality.  But  notwithstanding  this,  there 
is  no  more  natural  and  effective  way  of  acquiring  a  definite  thing,  than  to 
sit  under  a  master.  Plato  seems  to  be  this  master  mind,  not  for  any 
special  mention  of  the  literary  art,  but  because  he  directs  all  talent  and 
thought  with  a  peculiar  applicability  that  seems  as  occult  as  the  all-sided 
meaning  of  the  oracle.  Because  he  is  universal,  he  takes  the  mind  of 
striving  desire,  but  no  grasp  of  matter  or  life,  (such  minds  as  crowd  the 
lists  of  fervid,  incompetent  aspirants)  and  gives  It  a  scope  of  travel 
through  the  essential  beauties  of  soul  space,  and  the  wonders  of  daily 
conduct,  and  the  miraculous  immutabilities  of  spirit  that  forever  tinges 
its  output  with  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  men,  with  a 
belief  and  knowledge  of  their  practical  divinity.  This  celestial,  psycho- 
logical, and  political  way  Plato  has  of  considering  mankind  in  its  fact  and 
its  ideality,  uniting  it  with  a  God,  a  State,  fellow  man,  and  its  self- 
knowledge,  all  the  while  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  its  daily  tools,  is  a 
totality  that  a  writer  who  has  acquired,  need  never  fear  his  ability  of 
picturing  the  outward  show  of  life  truly,  if  he  truly  have  any  narrating 
gift  at  all.  He  will  have  learned  to  see  so  much,  the  difficulty  will  be  to 
picture  so  passing  little.  Plato  is  so  practical  that  a  one-sided  realist 
would  be  ashamed  of  having  left  out  the  spiritual  overtones  of  common 
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affairs,  and  a  mawkish  sentimentalist  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
overtones  he  heard  in  the  world  came  from  an  Absolute  that  could  be  proved 
by  the  commonest  analogy  of  ordinary  affairs. 

Plate  is  good,  most  good  for  the  original  talent,  for,  as  Emerson 
says,  'he  plays  havoc  with  our  originality.'  And  nothing  is  so  good  for 
the  one  who  feels  his  thought  and  temperament  to  be  original,  as  to  know 
by  heart  the  great  sources  of  thought,  that  he  may  farther  his  ideas  by 
their  proper  genealogy.  Plato  is  good  for  the  one  who  finds  it  hard  to 
think  but  as  other  men  think,  for  he  learns  the  value  and  trend  of  tradi- 
tional thought,  and  may  become  original  by  thinking  with  the  creator  of 
most  ideas,  instead  of  with  an  inaccurate  tradition,  corrupted  from  its  pure 
relation  to  deeds. 

The  other  universal  man,  Shakspere,  might  be  cited  just  as  well  as 
a  master  for  all  these  things,  except  that  with  him,  the  poet,  the  influence 
is  more  purely  subjective;  it  does  not  incite  to  a  definite  status  of  belief 
so  much  as  it  produces  great  emotion.  As  Emerson  again  says,  'He  does 
not  preach.'  In  Plato's  own  theory,  Shakspere,  as  the  producer  of  most 
beautiful  images  and  precepts,  and  the  most  knowing  of  artists,  would  be 
recommended  as  this  brooding  influence  to  the  young.  'He  must  seek 
for  such  workmen  as  are  able  by  the  aid  of  a  good  natural  genius,  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  and  the  graceful,  that  our  youth, 
dwelling  as  it  were  in  a  healthful  place,  may  be  profited  on  all  sides; 
whence  from  the  beautiful  works,  something  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
sight  and  hearing  as  by  a  breeze  bringing  health  from  salutary  lands; 
imperceptibly  leading  them  on  to  the  resemblance,  friendship,  and  harmony 
with  right  reason — moreover,  the  man  who  has  been  thus  educated  [by 
the  symbols  of  art]  perceives  in  the  quickest  manner  whatever  workman- 
ship is  defective,  and  whatever  execution  is  bad,  or  whatever  productions 
are  of  that  kind;  and  being  rightly  disgusted,  he  will  praise  what  is 
beautiful,  rejoicing  in  it  and  receiving  it  into  his  soul,  be  nourished  by  it, 
and  become  a  worthy  and  a  good  man.' 

But,  still,  according  to  Plato's  theory,  the  all-embracing  master  he 
would  put  directly  over  any  pupil  would  be  such  an  accomplished,  many- 
sided  one  as  himself — ^the  'guardian' — one  who  is  the  philosopher,  the 
teacher,  the  artist — ^the  one  who  attains  his  wisdom  by  having  gone  the 
same  path  under  perfect  guidance.  So  Plato  not  only  gives  the  inspiration 
to  one's  craft  spirit  of  a  great  beatific  style,  a  use  of  words  which  is  a 
system  of  logic  in  itself,  a  superb  embodiment  of  the  manners  of  his  time, 
without  any  strain  of  artistry,  but  he  alone  gives  this  with  a  definite 
philosophy  of  how  to  live  to  produce  work,  and  form  being,  and  know 
men,  and  to  be  a  writer,  or  any  other  kind  of  an  artisan  or  man.  While 
he  is  the  greatest  abstracter  the  world  has  ever  known,  etherealizing  every 
concrete  image  to  its  absolute,  the  good — still,  no  one  man  has  ever  touched 
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every  general  trade's  qualities  and  talents  with  such  a  vivid  and  incisive 
and  universal  criticism  as  to  be  a  manual  for  any  worker — ^with  such 
intimate  pleas  for  the  justice  of  every  profession  and  trade  as  to  be 
aiiectionate  council  for  any  man  ill  sorted  to  his  task. 

Yet  with  all  this  philosophy  and  didactic  training  is  the  rhythmic 
sense  of  poetry — ^poetry  of  words,  of  arguments,  of  morals,  of  religion, 
of  life. — *Most  of  the  arguments  of  Plato  might  have  been  couched  in 
sonnets,'  says  Emerson.  No  other  writer  has  ever  so  fastened  language 
upon  didactic  thought  that  it  soars  like  an  eagle  into  the  spiritual  regions 
of  poetry.  And  Plato's  personality  does  not  mystify  us  through  this  great 
genius  of  thought  in  words.  He  gives  the  receipt,  so  to  speak,  of  how 
to  become  an  artist  in  eloquence,  and  herein  lies  his  particular  value  as  a 
teacher  of  art,  that  while  explaining  its  innermost  meaning  so  that  no  one 
who  reads  could  ever  be  small  in  it  again,  he  reveals  his  own  soul's 
composition  and  experience  in  life  as  an  example  to  the  point.  'So  it 
does  not  appear,'  as  Plato  says  in  the  symbol  of  his  Attic  simplicity,  *that 
the  youth  of  our  times  are  trained  as  they  should  be  in  music,'  and  by 
music  he  means  the  harmony  of  all  expression  in  words  with  the  great 
principles  of  truth  and  beauty.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  which 
has  more  technical  significance  still  for  the  equipment  of  the  writer:  'Do 
not  the  manner  of  expression  and  the  words  correspond  with  the  character 
of  the  soul?  And  all  other  things  correspond  to  the  expression?  So 
that  the  beauty  of  expression,  fine  consonancy,  and  propriety,  and  excellence 
of  numbers,  depend  on  a  good  disposition — ^not  that  stupidity  which  in 
complaisant  language  is  called  good  nature,  but  the  moral  character  truly 
adorned  with  excellent  and  beautiful  manners.  Must  not  these  things  be 
always  pursued  by  the  youth,  if  they  are  to  perform  their  work?' 

Because  the  voice  of  Socrates  persuaded  Plato  to  the  belief  in  the 
primal  essence  of  all  things  first,  he  became  a  philosopher  instead  of  an 
avowed  artist  in  words.  Thus  his  ambition  was  diverted  by  the  infection 
of  a  great  idea,  from  producing  artistic  form  to  the  cultivation  of  his  real 
being.  He  desired  just  to  be  great.  He  wrote  greatly  because  the  craft 
of  writing  was  his  talent,  and  after  becoming  infused  with  this  universal 
thought,  and  getting  his  poise  between  what  he  owed  the  world  and 
what  he  desired  to  do,  he  heaved  forth  art  calmly,  but  irresistibly. 
Loving  art  first  of  all  he  purified  himself  for  his  art,  desiring  art  most  of 
all,  he  achieved  greater  things  than  art,  first,  that  art  would  not  be  a  thing 
apart  from  life  and  universal  meanings.  Contrast  this  mighty  innocence 
with  the  rush  for  reputation  of  our  young  writers,  contrast  this  prepara- 
tion for  life  work  with  the  swift  recourse  to  letters  of  our  youth  who 
know  scarcely  anything  of  life;  contrast  the  tocsin  call  to  immense  citizen- 
ship of  Plato,  the  artist,  with  the  excuse  of  some  of  our  writers  that  they 
avoid  politics  because  it  is  impure.     Read  the  encounters  of  high  minded. 
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life-loving  Plato,  sitting  on  the  Pireus,  in  the  market  place,  in  the  street, 
fronting  life,  stylus  in  hand,  from  morning  until  night  among  men,  waft- 
ing them  into  art,  as  the  breeze  blowing  odor  up  from  the  sea.  We 
know  only  Walt  Whitman  among  us  who  has  worked  thus,  construing  art 
in  the  face  of  construing  life.  Contrast  the  art  of  local  color  of  our 
modem  writing  with  those  touches  of  Athenian  life  in  Plato,  so  embodied 
with  the  spiritual  arguments  that  we  can't  think  of  the  discourse  on  Justice 
without  a  picure  of  Socrates  being  dragged  from  the  festival  to  the  Goddess, 
to  the  house  of  the  veteran  Cephelus  for  discourse  with  his  friends.  And 
tow  we  feel  the  pictured  life  of  Cephelus  in  that  mere  skillful  deference 
of  Socrates  to  his  old  age.  The  picture  of  garrulous  Xantippe  snuffling 
in  the  prison  is  implied  narrative  of  Socrates'  whole  domestic  life.  Yet 
how  consummately,  by  the  exclusive  power  of  receiving  only  essentials, 
is  the  incident  made  only  a  phrase,  so  to  speak,  in  the  proving  of  souls  to 
be  joyously  immortal. 

So  in  choosing  to  be  moved  by  a  higher  impetus  than  personal 
ambition,  in  forestalling  the  technical  labor  of  life,  with  an  immense 
preparation  for  the  spiritualities  of  death,  thus  first  paying  his  dues  to  his 
gods,  and  in  acquiring  the  sense  of  citizenship,  thus  paying  his  dues  to  the 
state,  Plato  made  himself  justly  ready  to  indulge  his  private  talent.  And 
then,  when  he  was  relieved  by  delivery  of  his  art,  he  still  said,  call  me  not 
an  artist  but  a  philosopher,  because  the  good  is  greater  than  the  beautiful, 
it  includes  the  beautiful,  and  I  still  desire  the  innermost.  Thus  art,  even 
to  an  artist,  is  only  the  uncheckable  incident  of  a  man's  labor,  not  such  a 
concern  as  his  life,  or  his  soul,  or  his  civic  duty. 

This  point  of  view  peculiarly  fits  the  case  of  writers,  because  their 
art  being  not  at  all  imitative,  as  the  plastic  and  physical  arts  (as  we  use 
the  word,  not  as  Plato  uses  it,  for  with  him  everything  is  imitative  ^vhich 
comes  after  the  conception) — ^but  altogether  creative;  their  work  calls  upon 
every  faculty,  idea  and  point  of  view,  and  ability  to  live,  that  a  man  has. 
What  a  writer  does  is  never  separate  from  his  work,  since  the  sensory  of 
his  art  is  all  his  combined  senses,  including  the  occult.  If  he  pervert  any 
sense,  his  art  has  narrowed  its  range  from  true  vision  of  life,  and  whatever 
perverted  form  of  life  he  may  character,  he  must  be  felt  to  rise  like  an 
all  knowing  providence  above  his  work. 

All  character  in  literature  is  perceived  in  contrast  to  two  patterns, 
the  ideal  man,  and  man  as  he  happens  in  life.  Both  these  patterns  must 
stand  perceptibly,  though  invisibly,  beside  every  literary  creation  if  it  is 
complete,  and  the  ability  argues  more  study  than  observation  of  obvious 
life.  This  every  genius  conforms  to,  and  so  must  the  average  writer — 
thus  at  least  he  performs  his  civic  duty  to  art,  and  like  Plato's,  his  art 
will  take  care  of  itself,  to  render  him  great,  it  may  be,  or  at  least  wholesome 
and  helpful  to  men. 
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No  one  needs  citizenship  like  the  writer,  whose  materials  are  the 
manners  and  heart  of  man.  He  takes  his  light  from  the  institution  of 
the  state  and  society,  and  if  he  is  at  war  with  them  his  service  may  turn 
out  to  be  freakish,  like  Nietzsche's,  or  he  will  be  so  violent  a  reformer  as 
to  displace  him  from  art  altogether,  as  Mazzini's,  who  also  hugged 
literature  in  his  leisure;  or,  if  disagreeing  with  laws  as  they  are,  he  be  not 
enthusiastic  for  pure  justice,  he  will  form  an  acrid  but  pointless  wit,  like 
some  of  the  degenerate  French  fictionists,  who  think  they  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature  by  showing  only  vulgarity. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  always  there  is  this  universal  perception  of 
the  soul  walking  through  every  book,  if  it  lives.  It  may  be  in  the  average 
work  which  fails  of  workmanship,  like  Olive  Schreiner's  'African  Farm,' 
nevertheless  a  writer  with  such  a  motive  has  contributed  to  the  permanence 
of  art  feeling,  by  some  psychic  way,  even  if  art  is  missed. 

The  graphic  and  realistic  narrator,  by  this  Platonic,  universal  con- 
ception of  the  soul,  deepens  his  art  to  a  greater  type  than  by  pursuing  the 
superficial  sight  alone.  And  it  may  be  done  without  offending  the  rule  that 
art  should  be  mere  representation.  Art  represents,  but  what?  Not  neces- 
sarily only  the  surface  of  things,  the  manners  and  conduct  of  folk,  local 
atmosphere,  to  be  even  realistic,  for  representation  is  all  that  the  eye  sees, 
perhaps  at  a  quick  glance  sometimes  for  some  kinds  of  art,  but  then  the 
power  of  the  eye  is  unlimited  and  undeveloped,  and  differs  according  to 
the  status  of  the  soul.  And  it  is  the  business  of  the  artist  not  to  hold 
superficials  forever  as  they  are,  and  keep  graphic  art  tied  to  tradition,  but 
to  expand  their  senses  and  souls  to  receive  deeper  sight  in  their  quick  glances. 
This  is  the  beauty  of  Plato's  eternal  advice  to  keep  to  the  unalterable — 
that  man  constantly  augments,  yet  his  art  attains  infinite  variety  of  phase, 
in  pursuing  the  monotonous  elusive  eternal.  So  a  public  for  a  moment 
defines  the  style  of  externals  as  the  popular,  easy,  natural,  right  form  of  art, 
but  no  such  mere  graphic  art  lives  among  remaining  classics.  Should  not 
even  the  average  writer  work  by  Herbert  Spencer's  great  maxim.  Victory 
less,  truth  more'?  Because  he  is  only  for  current  use  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  deal  in  untruthful  phase.  Because  art  is  supposed  to  be  only  the 
record  of  appearances  is  no  reason  why  the  artist  with  a  soul,  should  know 
only  appearances.  Current  literature  is  of  greater  consequence  to  us  than 
classical  thought  because  by  copying  ourselves  in  books  we  take  again  our 
example  from  ourselves,  and  unless  the  pattern  is  incorporate  with  the 
great,  permanent  freshening  ideals,  we  deplete  our  race  standard,  as  by 
family  intermarriage. 

This  ideality  and  permanence  in  classics  is  called  the  knowing  of  'human 
nature,'  a  term  which  defines  but  a  part  of  the  essence  which  is  really 
meant.  However,  we  know  that  genius  always  has  the  quality,  being  bom 
all-seeing,  and  genius  will  take  care  of  literature.     But  genius  does  not 
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affect  the  moral  tone  of  his  times  as  does  the  average  writer,  who  is  read 
more  widely  and  by  those  most  needing  influence.  He  does  not  even  affect 
his  smaller  fellows  much,  except  in  way  of  imitation. 

So  the  average  writer  must  be  trained  to  his  universality  for  the  sake 
of  his  artistic  soul  and  his  mission.  Plato  can  give  the  afflatus.  If  the 
divine  ghost  of  his  own  idea,  the  ^guardian,'  should  work  in  our  writers, 
general  life  would  throb  with  a  new  spirit,  as  politics  would  if  his  philosopher 
were  at  the  head  of  government.  The  intention  of  the  ordinary  writer 
would  be  suffused  with  that  artistic  fervor,  that  cosmical  reminiscence,  that 
leaven  of  life  that  Plato's  art  makes  us  feel  is  in  the  ordinary,  bereaved, 
but  enthusiastic  friends  of  dead  Socrates,  *We  shall  act  as  you  desire, 
Socrates.' 

And  by  this  temperamental  sign  would  we  know  that  literature  and 
the  life  it  invokes  are  to  improve. 


THE  WANDERER 

{Translated  from  the  original  Anglo-Saxon) 

By  Clarence  J.  Bulleit 

(The  Wanderer  is  representative  of  the  lyrics  produced  in  the  first 
period  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  The  dominant  note  is  that  of  sadness. 
The  poet  is  full  of  the  sorrows  of  bereavement  and  of  exile;  he  laments  the 
death  of  protectors  and  of  friends,  the  passing  away  of  the  joys  of  comrade- 
ship; his  delusive  dreams  of  past  happmess  deepen  by  contrast  the  gloom 
of  the  desolate  reality  wrought  by  death,  change  and  devastation.  But 
although  a  man  cannot  withstand  fate,  he  can  in  distress  practice  the 
restraint  and  resignation  of  the  true  hero. — Bright.) 

Often  the  recluse       prayeth  for  mercy, 

for  the  favor  of  God      though  sad  of  heart 

over  the  ocean      long  must  he  stir 

with  weary  hands       the  rime-cold  sea, 

go  the  path  of  the  exile:       Fate  is  inexorable  1 

Thus  spake  the  wanderer       mindful  of  hardships 

of  the  fury  of  battle,       of  the  death  of  friends: 

*Oft  have  I  had      to  bewail  my  griefs 

alone  at  the  dawn;       not  one  now  is  living 

to  whom  I  my  bosom       dare  open  and  show 

the  whole  of  my  sorrow.       In  sooth  do  I  know 
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there  is  in  the  hero       a  habit  most  noble, 

that  he  his  heart       fast  bindeth  within  him, 

his  heart's  secrets  holds       whatever  be  his  thoughts; 

for  the  spirit  dejected       cannot  withstand  Fate, 

nor  more  the  fierce  soul       give  aid  to  the  needy. 

Therefore  the  fame-seekers       must  dreary  oft 

in  the  breast-chamber      their  sorrows  fast  bind. 

So  I  my  heart       oft  when  wretched, 

deprived  of  home,       from  kinsmen  far, 

have  had  to  bind       securely  in  fetters, 

since  that  sad  day       when  the  darkness  of  earth 

enwrapped  my  lord,         and  I  dejected 

and  full  of  the  cares       of  many  years 

sadly  passed  over       the  mingling  waves, 

dreary  halls  sought,       dispensers  of  treasures, 

where  I  near  or  far       perchance  should  find 

who  in  the  meed-hall       might  favor  show 

to  a  friendless  exile,       console  him  with  pleasures 

and  the  feasts  of  the  hall.       He  who  has  felt  them 

knows  how  perilous       be  griefs  for  companions 

to  him  who  hath  few  of       beloved  protectors: 

exile  attends  him,       not  wrought-out  gold, 

coldness  of  hearts,       not  the  riches  of  earth; 

he  remembers  his  comrades,       the  receivings  of  gifts, 

recalls  how  in  youth       the  giver  of  treasures, 

his  lord,  has  him  feasted:       those  joys  all  have  failed  I 

Therefore  doth  he  know       a  bitter  void, 

he  who  hath  lost       the  precepts  beloved 

of  his  friendly  lord,       when  sorrow  and  sleep 

the  wretched  wanderer       oftentimes  bind. 

He  imagines  in  dreams       that  he  his  liege  lord 

embraces  and  kisses,       and  on  his  knee  lays 

his  hands  and  his  head,       as  he  often  before 

in  the  days  gone  by       these  favors  enjoyed; 

then  wakes  he  again,       the  friendless  man, 

and  sees  before  him       the  dusky  waves, 

the  sea-birds  bathing,       spreading  their  feathers, 

frost  and  snow  falling       mingled  with  hail. 

Then  are  most  painful       the  wounds  of  his  heart, 

sore  for  the  loved  one;       grief  is  renewed; 

then  dreams  of  his  kinsmen       flit  through  his  brain, 

he  sees  with  delight,       and  eagerly  greets 

his  comrades  of  old;       but  they  swim  away, 
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these  phantoms  of  air,       nor  speak  to  his  ear 

familiar  words ;       care  is  renewed 

for  him  that  must  send       often  and  often 

over  the  ocean       his  spirit  dejected. 

Therefore  can  I  not       for  the  world  conceive 

why  my  mind  is  not  shrouded       in  desolate  night, 

when  I  on  the  lives       of  the  heroes  reflect, 

how  these  noble  retainers       the  floor  of  the  hall 

oft  sudden  desert.       So  perish  and  fall, 

day  by  day,       the  things  of  the  world; 

therefore  may  no  man       wisdom  attain 

until  he  has  passed       many  long  years 

in  the  kingdom  of  earth.       The  wise  should  be  patient, 

should  not  be  too  passionate,       should  not  be  too  hasty, 

should  not  be  too  weak,       should  not  be  too  heedless, 

too  fearful,  too  gladsome,       nor  too  avaricious, 

nor  desirous  of  boasting,       ere  they  well  understand. 

Man  ought  to  await  ere  he  boastfully  speaks, 

until  he,  proud-minded,       knoweth  full  well 

whither  will  turn       his  purpose  of  heart. 

The  wise  man  perceives       how  terrible  it  is, 

when  the  rich  things  of  earth       all  stand  waste, 

as  even  now  stand        various  walls, 

remnants  of  palaces,       throughout  the  world, 

blown  by  the  winds,       covered  with  frost; 

the  wine-halls  have  crumbled,       the  lords  lie  still 

deprived  of  all  joys;       the  proud  host  have  fallen 

beside  the  lone  walls:       some,  war  hath  destroyed, 

hath  carried  away;       one,  the  foamy-prowcd  vessel 

bore  over  the  sea;       one,  the  gray  wolf 

rended  to  pieces;       another,  the  lord 

with  sorrowful  face       hid  in  the  grave: 

so  the  Ruler  of  men       the  earth  layeth  waste, 

till  the  works  of  old  giants       desolate  stand, 

free  from  all  sounds,       from  the  noise  of  the  burgers. 

He  then  this  ruined  wall       and  this  dark  life, 

with  wise  understanding,       reflects  upon  deeply; 

subtle  of  mind,       far  back  he  remembers 

the  greatness  of  slaughter,       and  these  words  speaks: 

'Where  are  the  war-horse  and  rider?     Where  is  the  giver  of  treasure? 

Where  is  the  seat  of  the  banquet?     Where  are  the  joys  of  the  hall? 

Alas  the  bright  cup !       Alas  the  mailed  warriors  I 

The  glory  of  princes!       How  time  has  departed 
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under  the  night-helm,       as  if  it  were  not! 

Where  once  stood  the  loved  ones,       now  standeth  the  wall 

wondrously  decked       with  the  works  of  the  worml 

The  might  of  the  spear,       greedy  for  slaughter, 

hath  laid  the  lord  low,       a  glorious  fate  1 

And  the  wild  storms  beat       the  stony  cliffs, 

and  the  falling  snow       and  the  terrors  of  winter 

bind  fast  the  earth;       then  comes  the  darkness, 

the  night-shades  fall,       and  from  the  north  hurries 

the  fierce  tourney  of  hail       with  destruction  to  man. 

The  kingdoms  of  earth       are  all  full  of  hardships, 

the  decree  of  Fate  changes       the  world  under  heaven: 

here  riches  are  fleeting,       here  friendships  are  fleeting, 

here  man  is  fleeting,       here  kindred  is  fleeting; 

the  things  of  the  world       all  become  desolate.'  " 

So  spake  the  wise  man  in  his  soul,       as  he  meditated  apart. 

He  is  blessed  that  holdeth  his  faith,       nor  should  ever  the  hero  reveal 

too  fully  the  rage  of  his  breast,     unless  he  can  cope  with  his  passion, 

as  ever  with  zeal  did  the  earl.       Well  is  it  for  him  that  seeks  mercy 

and  solace  of  the  Heavenly  Father,      where  safety  for  all  of  us  resteth. 


THE  MOTHERLESS  HEROINE 

By  Louise  Maunsell  Field 

THE  Lords  of  Fiction  have  promulgated  many  laws  for  the 
good  government  of  their  realm;  some  of  them  have  been 
proclaimed  with  drums  and  trumpets,  many  only  tacitly; 
nearly  every  one  has  been  bent  or  broken  by  some  writer, 
great  or  small;  but  there  is  one  supreme  law  with  which 
no  maker  of  fiction  has  ever  ventured  to  tamper.  That 
universally  obeyed  law  is  this:  no  heroine  can  have  a  good  mother.  She 
may  have  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  models  of  fraternal  perfection;  a 
father  who  is  everything  that  a  father  should  be ;  but  a  mother,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  she  can  not  have.  She  may  be  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  beautiful  or  ugly,  clever  or  foolish,  well-bred  or  unspeakably  rude; 
but  she  must  be  practically  motherless. 

The  reason  why  all  writers,  good  or  bad,  bow  to  this  law,  is  not 
far  to  seek;  for  how  could  a  heroine  walk  blindly  into  the  pitfalls,  make 
the  mistakes,  or,  indeed,  do  any  of  the  more  or  less  foolish  things  that  are 
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needed  to  carry  the  story  through  the  requisite  number  of  pages,  if  she 
were  watched  over  and  guarded  by  a  wise,  tender,  far-sighted  mother? 
Semi-occasionally  a  hero  may,  like  Mr.  Hichens'  Felix  or  Lucas  Malet's 
Sir  Richard  Calmady,  be  allowed  to  have  a  real  mother,  and  by  sending 
him  away  from  her  the  author  can  still  manage  to  get  into  trouble  enough 
to  make  things  interesting;  but  a  heroine! — ^never. 

Since  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  writers  have  had  to  make  their  choice 
between  three  ways  of  disposing  of  the  mother  difficulty.  The  majority 
prefer  to  follow  the  example  of  the  immortal  William  and  kill  off  the 
heroine's  mother  before  the  story  begins;  of  allShakespeare heroines  Juliet 
and  Perdita  are  the  only  ones  who  are  not  at  least  half  orphans — and 
Perdita's  mother  hardly  counts,  as  she  never  even  sees  her  until  the  very 
end  of  the  play,  when  all  her  troubles  are  over.  This  "deadly"  method 
has  the  great  merit  of  enabling  the  author  to  bestow  all  sorts  of  virtues 
on  the  defunct  mother,  thus  making  it  possible  to  paint  the  heroine^s 
father  as  a  consummate  villain  and  yet  obey  all  the  requirements  of  the 
most  modem  laws  of  heredity.  The  many  other  excellences  of  this  way 
of  solving  the  problem  have  been  attested  by  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of 
writers,  from  Fanny  Bumey  to  Stanley  Weyman. 

Another  way  is  to  make  the  heroine's  mother  weak  and  foolish,  as 
Jane  Austen  did  with  Mrs.  Bennet,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
most  adorable  heroines  in  fiction,  gets  all  her  cleverness  from  her  father. 
George  Eliot  used  this  method  with  great  success  in  'Daniel  Deronda' — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  a 
heroine  a  really  good  mother;  for  who  can  doubt  that  if  Mrs.  Davilow 
had  not  been  a  tender,  timid  mother,  compunctious  at  having  subjected  her 
daughter  to  inconveniences,  Gwendolen  would  have  had  very  different 
ideas  in  regard  to  matrimony  and  so  have  been  saved  from  wrecking  her 
life  as  she  did?  Another  shining  example  of  the  success  of  the  Sveak 
mother'  method  is  Beatrix  Esmond,  who  might  have  become  a  noble 
woman  had  she  been  under  other  guidance  than  that  of  w^eak,  jealous 
Lady  Castlewood. 

The  third  method,  and  the  one  least  used,  is  to  give  the  heroine  a 
bad  heartless  mother.  Mrs.  Ward  has  adopted  this  method  a  couple  of 
times,  notably  in  *The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe'  where  Lady  Kitty's 
many — let  us  be  gentle  and  call  them  by  a  mild  term — vagaries,  are 
excused  on  the  ground  of  Madame  d'Estrees's  general  depravity. 

Though  each  of  these  three  solutions  of  the  mother  problem  has  its 
own  individual  excellences  and  advantages  the  last  two  really  cannot 
compare  at  all  with  the  first.  For  instance :  Anne  Elliot  was  greatly  like 
her  charming  mother,  who  certainly  would  not  have  permitted  her  daughter 
to  be  'persuaded*  to  give  up  Wentworth — had  not  Miss  Austen  'killed  her 
off'  before  Anne  was  fourteen.     Emma  would  never  have  indulged  in  the 
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match-making  schemes  that  got  her  into  so  much  trouble  if  her  mother 
had  not  died  shortly  after  her  birth.  Evelina's  mama  seems  to  have  been 
as  foolish  as  her  daughter,  but  had  she  lived  she  might  perhaps  have 
learned  a  little  wisdom  from  experience  and  kept  Evelina  from  being  quite 
such  a  consummate  little  goose,  while  Desdemona's  mother  would  surel]^ 
have  noticed  the  great  interest  her  child  took  in  the  Moor's  tales  and 
promptly  despatched  her  on  a  visit  to  Kinsfolk  in  Genoa  or  elsewhere.  A 
mere  dream  about  her  mother  decided  Jane  Eyre's  conduct  in  the  greal 
crisis  of  her  life. 

What  would  have  become  of  'The  Pirate'  'Rob  Roy'  *Waverly'  or 
*Ivanhoe'  if  Minna  Troil,  Di  Vernon,  Flora  Maclvor  and  Rebecca  of 
York  had  not  all  lost  their  mothers  before  the  books  began?  Though 
George  Eliot  used  two  ways  of  disposing  of  the  mother  difficulty,  she 
wisely  gave  early  death  the  preference.  Romola,  Hetty  Sorel,  Dinah, 
Esther  and  Dorothea,  are  all  at  least  half  orphans.  And  how  could 
Anthony  Hope's  adorable  Peggy  have  'intruded'  as  she  did,  casually  drop- 
ping in  on  her  men  friends  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  if  she  had 
had  a  wise  and  cautious  mother? 

No  greater  compliment  could  possibly  be  paid  to  women  than  this 
general  acknowledgment  of  the  infinite  power  for  good  wielded  by  a 
wise,  loving  mother;  this  universal  recognition  by  all  English-speaking 
writers,  from  the  earliest  down  to  those  of  the  present  day,  of  the  fact 
that  if  in  spite  of  this  tender  care  a  girl  makes  great  mistakes  or  does  very 
wrong  things  she  must  be  either  an  idiot,  or  else  inherently  so  depraved 
as  to  be  unfit  for  anything  save  the  pathological  ward  of  a  hospital,  while 
to  deprive  her  of  such  guidance  is  to  give  her  an  excuse  for  follies  and 
transgressions  that  goes  straight  to  every  heart.  For  callous  indeed  must 
be  the  person  in  whom  no  pity  is  awakened  by  the  plea  so  exquisitely  voiced 
by  Robert  Browning: 

'I  was  so  young,  I  loved  him  so,  I  had  no  mother,  God  forgot  me,  and 
I  fell.' 
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TWO  SONNETS 

By  Anne  Cleveland  Cheney 

CLASPED   HANDS* 

USH!  let  us  dream  awhile  now,  leaning  near 
This  wonder  of  two  hands  laid  each  in  each, 
Enduringly,  beyond  mutation's  reach, 
As  king  and  queen  lie  carven  on  one  bier. 
Thou  fragile  hand,  thou  strong  —  each  deathless  dear. 
E'en  all  those  living  songs,  that  quickening  speech, 
Have  not  more  potency  to  thrill  and  teach. 
Than  this  ineffably  sweet  emblem  here. 

So  clasped  forever,  that  the  world  may  know 
Such  union  was,  may  nevermore  forget; 
And  lovers  come  as  to  a  shrine  and  sigh, 
*  So  did  their  faith  endure T  and  softlier  go; 
And  poets  kneel  before  these  two  palms  met. 
To  shrive  themselves  and  pass  more  purely  by. 


M 


MY   DREAM 

(Of  •  E.  B.  B.') 
ETHOUGHT  that  from  its  anguished  frame  my  sprite 

Fled,  shuddering,  and  hasted  far  and  fleet, 

Until  drawn  earthward  by  an  odor  sweet  — 
Supernal,  of  great  lilies  Christly  white. 
In  trance  of  memory  it  stayed  its  flight. 

Before  a  well-loved  portal,  in  that  street 

Made  holy  by  the  passing  of  her  feet. 
Since  roaming  meads  of  asphodel  and  light. 

And  straight  my  spirit  entered  —  saw  her  plain, 
Upon  her  couch,  among  the  shadows  there. 

And  darkling  tapestries,  Against  which  outshone 
Dead  Keats's  brow;  then  like  some  heavenly  strain. 
Her  gaze  thrilled  through  me  as  she  grew  aware  — 
Ah,  God !  of  me,  my  soul,  with  hers  alone. 

*  Miss  Hosmer's  bronze  cast  of  the  two  Browning  hands,  in  the  collection  of 
the  Boston  Browning  Society,  Boston  Public  Library, 
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SOUTHERN  VERSE 

By  Tom  Sigismund  Striblino 

HISTORY  is  the  mould  of  literature.  This  whim,  that 
impulse,  this  passion,  every  thing  that,  in  its  turn,  has 
moved  a  people  to  thought  or  to  action,  will  be  faithfully 
reproduced,  line  for  line,  curve  for  curve,  niche  for  niche, 
in  the  literature  of  that  people. 

This  IS  almost  literally  true  of  an  homogeneous 
people ;  a  people  into  whose  common  body  of  thought  and  sentiment  there 
flows  no  tide  of  immigration,  bearing  in  its  current  new  ideas,  new  interests, 
new  desires,  which  would  serve  to  blur  and  eradicate  the  old  traditions  and 
the  old  ideals.  We  say  the  literature  of  such  a  people,  compact  in  race 
and  thought,  would  reflect  more  clearly  than  any  other  its  country's  history 
and  its  local  customs,  because  that  history  and  those  local  customs  would 
be  clean,  decided,  clear-cut,  and  would  thus  exert  a  definite  force,  instead 
of  a  force  diffused  through  many  channels. 

And  this  would  be  doubly,  trebly  true  when  that  homogeneous  race 
happened  to  be  an  emotional,  passionate  people.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  A  people's  literature  is  largely  a  matter  of  emotion;  to  remove  this 
factor  would  cause  literature  to  become  dry,  didactic,  inclined  to  run  into 
statistics.  It  being  such  a  matter  of  emotion,  a  passionate,  emotional  people 
would,  naturally,  have  a  greater  supply  of  the  material  of  literature  than 
a  colder  folk.  Again,  any  emotion  in  such  a  people  would  be  more  clearly 
defined,  more  easily  traceable,  than  in  a  colder  folk.  Their  writers,  too, 
would  most  likely  be  more  sympathetic,  more  delicate  colorists  of  their 
country's  thoughts  and  feelings  than  the  writers  of  a  colder  folk. 

In  other  words,  we  believe,  that  in  any  homogeneous,  passionate  people 
there  is  a  fitting  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  a  fine,  delicate,  and  distinctive 
literature;  a  literature  set  apart  from  all  other  literatures,  a  literature  that 
will  smack  of  the  very  life  of  the  people,  that  will  interpret  them  truly, 
that  will  set  forth  their  truest  and  most  earnest  thought, — all  of  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  necessary  to  make  up  what  one  might  call,  in  truth,  a 
national  literature. 

The  history  of  mankind  affords  numerous  and  striking  examples  of  the 
truth  of  this  proposition.  Every  great  literature  is  a  type,  every  people  a 
proof.  Egypt,  brooding  over  the  eternal  mysteries  of  the  Nile,  cold  and  re- 
pellent to  all  outsiders,  wrapped  in  self,  swayed  by  a  strong  national  spirit, 
became  the  home  of  letters,  produced  the  weird  legends  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 
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wrought  out  one  of  the  noblest,  one  of  the  most  majestic,  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  types  of  architecture  ever  known  to  the  world. 

The  Hebrews  were  a  peculiarly  exclusive  people;  a  people  whose  very 
laws  forbade  marriage,  or  any  intimate  social  intercourse  with  other 
nations.  The  Hebrews  possessed  a  strong  national  spirit,  which  welded 
the  people  into  such  vital  and  intimate  relations  that  they  were  more  like 
a  great  family  than  a  nation.  Hebrew  writers  continually  express  this 
unity  of  sentiment  by  such  sentences  as  these:  "Now  Israel  went  out 
against  the  Philistines.''  "For  this  was  a  statute  for  Israel."  "The  Lord 
hath  avouched  thee  to  be  his  peculiar  people,"  and  the  common  phrase. 
"The  children  of  Israel."  Again,  any  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Jews  knows  them  to  be  an  impulsive,  passionate  people.  Thus  in  the  Jews, 
we  have  the  two  characteristics,  unity  and  passion,  which  we  set  out  above 
to  be  the  proper  soil  to  produce  a  fine,  distinctive,  national  literature. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  Jewish  writings  knows  how  abundantly  they 
fulfil  these  expectations.  There  was  never  a  nation  between  dawn  and 
sunset  that  has  produced  so  beautiful,  so  majestic,  and  so  distinctive  a 
literature.  It  is  so  thoroughly  Jewish,  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  Hebrew  spirit,  that  none  but  a  Jew,  amid  Jewish  surroundings,  could 
hope  to  produce  the  like.  Ages  ago,  the  Hebrews  were  dispersed,  Jeru- 
salem, the  golden,  was  humbled  unto  dust,  her  mighty  men  of  valor  now 
sleep  within  the  eternal  silence  of  her  tombs.  But  above  this  scene  of 
desolation  we  hear  the  songs  of  other  days,  David  and  Isaiah  chanting 
the  ancient  glories  of  their  race,  Jeremiah  wailing  beside  the  alien  waters 
of  Babel,  and  Ezekiel  vaguely  longing  for  the  coming  of  his  Lord.  Israel 
perished,  but  it  has  left  to  the  world  a  sacred  heritage,  worthy  of  that 
mighty  race,  a  majestic  national  literature,  inimitable  and  incomparable. 

Now  let  us  consider  Southern  verse.  The  South,  that  is,  the  Southern 
and  erstwhile  slave-holding  states  of  our  Union,  has  had  a  peculiar  history. 
The  influences  governing,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  her  growth 
as  a  people  have  been  powerful  to  draw  Southern  men  into  close  relation- 
ship and  strong  sympathy  with  each  other.  In  truth,  this  patriotic  feeling 
of  Southern  men  for  their  loved  Dixie  took  precedence  over  any  other 
allegiance  they  might  owe.  Men  of  the  North,  not  understanding  the 
influences  at  work  in  the  South,  wondered  at  Southern  political  men  in 
Washington,  at  Southern  officers  in  the  United  States  army,  who  were  op- 
posed to  secession  personally,  yet  who,  when  the  rupture  with  the  North 
finally  came,  dropped  all  allegiance  to  the  Union,  frankly  and  unhesita- 
tingly, as  though  there  were  never  a  question  in  their  minds  as  to  whom  they 
owed  their  services  and  their  lives. 

The  North  did  not  understand  such  action,  because  the  North  did 
not,  and  could  not,  understand  the  vital  one-ness  of  sentiment  among 
Southrons;  nor  did  it  appreciate  the  complex  causes  at  work  in  the  South, 
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which  must  have  inevitably  led  to  such  a  sentiment.  This  sentiment  and 
relation  is  expressed  in  the  political  world  of  today  by  the  phrase,  **Solid 
South." 

As  we  have  said,  the  causes  of  this  single-hearted  spirit  in  the  South 
were  various  and  complex.  There  is  within  the  South,  an  element,  which 
was  once  the  source  of  her  pristine  glory  and  strength,  and  once  the 
source  of  her  lamentable  fall.  This  element  worked  in  multitudinous  ways 
to  foster  and  preserve  this  unity  of  sentiment  so  puzzling  to  foreigners. 

Just  as  the  negro,  in  those  post  bellum  days,  drew  the  South  together 
in  solid  phalanx  politically,  so  also,  did  the  negro  serve  to  keep  intact  an 
almost  idyllic  social  structure.  This  came  about  in  two  ways.  All  manual 
'work  was  done  by  slaves,  and  this  left  room  for  cultivating  the  amenities 
of  life  by  the  masters.  Rarely  has  there  been  so  brilliant,  so  independent, 
so  proud  a  commonwealth,  and  yet  withal  so  cordial,  so  unaffected,  so 
democratic.  If  the  negro  labored  that  this  society  might  thrive  and  flower, 
he  labored  also  that  it  might  be  kept  pure  and  unmixed  from  all  incursions 
of  foreign  thought  and  activity. 

The  effect  was  brought  about  quite  simply.  The  negro  race  furnished 
a  free,  unskilled  labor,  which  could  never  be  brought  to  a  degree  of  efficiency 
capable  of  operating  complicated  manufactories.  And  yet  the  possession  of 
these  slaves  prevented  their  masters  from  drawing  into  the  South  skilled 
foreign  labor.  Why  should  they  engage  in  manufacturing?  The  slaves 
furnished  an  abundance  as  they  went  singing  about  their  simple  plantation 
tasks.  There  were  no  snarled  and  complicated  labor  problems  to  be  solved 
as  long  as  the  labor  used  was  slave  labor.  Indeed  there  was  every  incentive 
to  avoid  using  outside  labor,  and  every  incentive  to  foster  the  institution 
of  slavery. 

And  further,  the  very  presence  of  the  slaves  created  such  social  con- 
ditions as  to  rebuff  any  attempt  of  foreigners  to  introduce  hired  labor. 
Such  immigrant  workingmen  would  not  be  granted  social  recognition,  but 
would  be  classed  as  little  better  than  the  slaves  themselves.  And  thus  the 
country  was  set  apart ;  and  thus  a  unified  national  spirit  grew  into  strength 
and  marched  boldly  forward. 

Perhaps  no  one  ever  doubted  the  Southrons  were  a  passionate,  impul- 
sive people,  any  more  than  one  should  doubt  them  to  be  a  brave,  proud, 
generous  people.  Yet  it  is  no  simple  thing  to  prove  them  touched  with 
passion.  It  is  hard  to  lay  a  finger  on  this  thing  or  that  thing  in  the  life 
of  a  nation,  and  say,  this  is  passion  and  that  is  not.  It  is  much  a  matter 
of  hearsay,  of  reputation.  In  fact,  passion  and  impulse  are  not  such 
entities  as  are  owned  or  lacked,  but  rather  a  matter  of  comparison.  Every 
people  have  the  qualities  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  We  believe,  and 
current  opinion  upholds  us  in  our  belief,  that  the  South  is  rather  largely 
endowed  with  these  particular  traits. 
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From  this  brief  analysis  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  people  must 
be  placed,  and  the  characteristics  they  must  possess  to  produce  a  distinctive 
literature;  and  from  the  condition  and  the  spirit  of  the  South;  it  seems 
that  the  South  possesses  the  exact  qualifications  for  producing  a  distinctive 
national  literature.  It  has  both  a  strong,  well  defined,  national  spirit,  and 
a  vigorous  impulsiveness  to  write  out  its  message. 

A  brief  inspection  of  Southern  verse  will  serve  to  show  that  this  for- 
tunate concurrence  of  circumstances  has  not  been  fruitless ;  it  will  show  that 
a  national  literature  has  indeed  been  produced,  a  literature  that  expresses 
the  South  and  the  South  alone,  a  literature  that  could  not  have  been  written 
by  another  people^  or  at  another  place. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  present  to  the  reader  a  selection  of  Southern 
songs,  copious  enough,  and  wide  enough  to  fully  illustrate  our  position. 
This  is  impossible.  We  may  only  quote  a  few  excerpts  here  and  there 
through  a  long  roll  of  authors.  But  we  believe  even  this  very  meager 
culling  will  show,  in  some  sort,  that  strong  unity  of  feeling,  that  similarity 
of  sentiment,  which  binds  Southern  bards  in  one  distinct  group  of  singers, 
which  makes  Southern  poetry,  the  coherent  expression  of  one  people,  and 
thus  forms  a  genuine  national  literature. 


TO  HELEN 

Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore. 

That  gently,  o'er  a  perfumed  sea. 
The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  bore, 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

— E»  A.  Poe. 


A  COMMON  THOUGHT 

Somewhere  on  this  earthly  planet. 
In  the  dust  of  flowers  to  be. 

In  the  dew  drop,  in  the  sunshine. 
Sleeps  a  solemn  day  for  me. 


In  a  dim  and  murky  chamber, 
I  am  breathing  life  away; 

Some  one  draws  a  curtain  softly. 
And  I  watch  a  broadening  day. 
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MARSH  SONG 
Over  the  monstrous  shambling  sea, 
Over  the  Caliban  sea. 
Bright  Ariel  cloud  thou  lingerest 
Oh  wait !     Oh  wait !  in  thy  warm  red  West. 
Thy  Prospero,  I'll  be. 

— Sidney  Lanier. 

As  it  purples  in  the  zenith, 

As  it  lightens  on  the  lawn, 
There's  a  hush  of  death  about  me. 

And  a  whisper,  **He  is  gone.*' 

— Henry  Timrod. 

THE  SOLITARY  LAKE 
The  lake,  a  vaporous  vision  gleams, 
So  vaguely  lignt,  my  fancy  deems 
'Tis  but  an  airy  lake  of  dreams. 

Dream  like,  in  curves  of  palest  gold. 
The  wavering  mist  wreaths  manifold 
Part  in  long  rifts,  through  which  I  view 
Gray  islets,  throned  in  tides  of  blue. 

— Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 

MIGNON 
Across  the  gloom  the  gray  mom  steals 
To  taste  the  midnight  brew. 
The  drowsy  lilies  tell  their  beads. 
On  rosaries  of  dew. 
The  stars  seem  kind. 
And  e'en  the  wind, 
Hath  pity  on  my  woe. 
Ah,  shall  I  sigh  in  vain.  Ma  Belle? 
Say  "No."     Mignon,  say,  "No." 

— Samuel  Mintum  Peck. 

RECOMPENSE 
Who  weeps,  yet  worships  some  sweet  silent  star, 

E'en  through  his  tears  shall  catch  uplifting  light. 
We  grow  to  what  our  aspirations  are; 

Look  up.  Oh  Soul,  and  be  a  star  tonight ! 

— John  Trotwood  Moore. 
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OUR  TASK 
I  think  we  bind  ourselves  too  close  with  clay, 
When  disappointment  overrides  our  dreams; 
We  are  like  children,  playing  castle  games, 
When  the  blocks  fall 
It  is  not  all — 

This  ending.     When  our  structure  loses  name, 
Beneath  the  ruin  is  many  a  goodly  aim. 
Which,  tended  well,  shall  rear  our  lordly  hall. 

—Alfred  Battle  Bealle. 

Even  through  these  isolated  bits,  the  reader  may  catch  the  broad 
similarity  which  pervades  Southern  verse,  not  the  similarity  of  plagiarism 
or  imitation,  for  here  we  find  individuality  cleanly  defined,  but  a  similarity 
in  the  delicate  richly  colored  treatment  Southern  poets  always  give  their 
themes,  no  matter  how  widely  these  may  chance  to  differ.  It  is  the  same 
sort  of  similarity,  though  not  so  pronounced,  that  is  found  in  Hebraic  writ- 
ings. Indeed,  it  is  the  necessary  similarity  that  constitutes  the  hall  mark 
of  a  representative  national  literature. 

It  is  upon  this  particular  point  of  unity  alone  that  we  wish  to  insist. 
Far  be  it  from  our  thoughts  to  openly  say  the  South  has  produced  the 
greatest,  truest  poetry  of  our  nation.  Poetry  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
individual  taste  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  any  particular  person 
or  section  to  insist  upon  its  particular  dictum.  But  what  we  do  say,  and 
what  we  wish  to  iterate,  is  that  the  South,  and  the  South  alone,  has  achieved 
the  requisite  oneness  of  heart  to  pour  forth  its  message  in  song.  The  North 
and  the  West  still  stand,  vast,  fruitful,  but  mute,  not  in  the  silence  of 
death,  but  in  the  silence  of  infancy. 

Not  that  we  decry  the  splendid  strains  of  Northern  poets;  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Whittier,  Whitman,  and  others,  are  great  poets,  far 
greater,  some  may  think,  than  our  sweet  interpreters  of  the  blossomy  South. 
But  what  is  there  between  Longfellow  and  Emerson,  between  Lowell  and 
Whitman,  or  between  any  two  of  them,  much  less  all  of  them,  that  would 
cause  any  reader  to  say,  "These  are  brother  singers  of  a  common  land." 
In  our  minds,  absolutely  nothing. 

Each  Northern  poet  has  spoken  for  himself,  and  in  his  own  way,  but 
none  has  spoken  for  the  North.  Lowell  might  have  been  bom  in  Nova 
Zembla,  Emerson  in  India.  But  tear  one  Southern  writer  away  from  his 
loved  Southland,  from  its  sunlit  groves  and  lilting  mocking  birds,  and 
lol  his  inspiration  dies;  his  song  has  fled. 

Still,  there  is  little  to  wonder  at  in  this  state  of  things.  As  we  have 
before  suggested,  passion  is  an  absolute  and  necessary  element  in  founding 
a  national  verse.     No  deep  and  welding  passion  has  ever  wrought  the 
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North  into  one  emotional  unity,  and  this  must  be  present  before  it  can 
be  expressed.  Though  sweet  be  the  individual  Northern  strains,  diere 
lacks  the  broad,  harmonious  concordance  that  must  go  to  swell  the  resound- 
ing symphony  of  a  nation. 

With  the  South,  it  is  otherwise.  A  great  and  terrible  ordeal  wrought 
with  violent  hands  what  would  have  been  the  labor  of  centuries.  It  seized 
the  sympathies  and  sentiments  of  the  Southern  people  at  whitest  heat,  and 
moulded  them  into  one  unchangeable  shape.  It  brought  a  great  sorrow 
and  a  glorious  struggle  into  her  inmost  life,  that  will  ever  be  the  tuneful 
inspiration  of  her  sons.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  South  came  first  unto 
her  own.  No  wonder  she  turns  with  pride  unto  the  listening  nations  and 
says  of  her  poets,  "These  are  my  beloved  sons,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased, 
hear  ye  them." 


THE  GERMAN  FAIRYTALE  CONTEST* 

By  Max  Bratt 

ABOUT  two  years  ago  Collier's  fVeekly  conducted  a  short 
story  contest  to  which  no  less  than  eleven  thousand  authors 
contributed  twelve  thousand  stories.  Although  writers  of 
national  reputation  participated,  a  young  Harvard  graduate, 
who  was  practically  unknown  to  the  literary  world,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  five  thousand  dollars.  In  the 
light  of  these  facts  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  *Die  Woche,' 
a  weekly  magazine  published  in  Berlin,  held  a  fairy  tale  contest  last  year 
and  singled  out,  from  among  four  thousand  and  twenty-five  contributions, 
the  production  of  a  longshoreman,  living  in  Flensburg,  Sleswick,  as  worthy 
of  the  first  prize,  three  thousand  marks.  This  writer,  too,  was  competing 
with  men  and  women  whose  names  appear  frequently  in  periodical  litera- 
ture. As  both  the  short  story  and  the  fairy  tale  were  deservedly  awarded 
first  place,  these  contests  ought  to  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  young  or 
inexperienced  writers. 

Thirty  of  the  best  fairy  tales  which  were  submitted  to  the  judges 
of  the  German  contest  have  recently  appeared  in  book  form  under  the 
title  of  'Neuer  Deutscher  Marchenschatz.'  It  is  a  quarto  volume  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  pages,  and  is  profusely,  at  times  beautifully,  illustrated 
with  colored  pictures  and  vignettes.  Some  of  the  fairy  tales  are  of  real 
literary  merit  and  will  serve  no  doubt  to  enrich  our  stock  of  this  kind  of 
literature,  while  most  of  them  have  a  mere  ephemeral  value.     Why  some 

♦Neuer  deutscher  Marchenschatz.     August  School-Berlin,  1905,  pp.  VIII,  190, 
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of  the  latter  should  have  been  included  in  a  collection  of  fairy  tales,  seems 
difficult  of  explanation,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  ^Marchen'  at  all  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word.  But  perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  term  fairy 
tale  can  be  extended  ad  libitum,  provided  the  word  exists  at  all  in  the 
English  language.  Neither  Webster's  International  Dictionary  nor  the 
Century  Dictionary  records  it. 

We  are  interested,  at  present,  however,  not  in  the  definition  of  the 
word  fairy  tale,  but  in  the  collection  before  us,  and  especially  in  the 
Treismarchen.'  This,  as  already  stated,  was  written  by  a  man  without 
any  literary  training,  the  best  proof  of  which  is  the  fact  that  he  tells  it 
in  his  native  dialect,  in  a  simple  and  straightforward  way,  and  often  with 
a  humorous  turn,  full  of  homely  philosophy.  Much  is  of  necessity  lost 
in  retelling  it  briefly  and  in  English,  but  the  reader  may  want  to  know 
what  the  nature  of  it  is.     The  story  runs,  then,  as  follows  : 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  kings,  Hanskonig  and  Klaskonig, 
who  had  always  been  good  friends  until  a  daughter  was  born  to  the  former 
and  a  son  to  the  latter.  Then  at  the  christening  feast  Klaskonig  boasted 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  crown  prince  and  his  friend  only  a  girl,  where- 
upon Hanskonig  became  wroth  and  declared  war  upon  him.  In  a 
short  time,  Klaskonig,  who  was  weaker,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom, 
with  his  wife  and  his  little  son  Eric,  and  to  eke  out  an  existence  became 
a  broom-maker.  He  retained,  however,  upon  the  advice  of  his  wife,  his 
crown  and  sceptre,  that  he  might  some  day  bequeath  them  to  his  son.  As 
Eric  grew  older  he  helped  his  father  gathering  heather  for  the  making 
of  brooms,  and  the  fairy  of  the  heath,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Eric,  saw 
to  it  that  there  was  always  plenty  for  him  to  cut. 

While  he  was  thus  approaching  his  twentieth  year,  the  daughter  of 
Hanskonig,  Erica,  was  developing  into  a  beautiful  princess.  She  was 
very  fond  of  flowers,  and  the  court  ladies  brought  her  all  varieties  except 
heather,  which  was  tabooed  by  her  father,  and  for  this  reason,  some  one 
had  once  prophesied  that  his  daughter  would  marry  a  broom-maker,  and 
as  brooms  are  made  of  heather,  he  never  wished  to  see  the  heathflowers 
in  his  house. 

Now  it  happened  one  day  that  Erica  was  driving  in  the  country  where 
Eric  and  his  parents  were  living,  and  that  Eric  was  returning  from  market 
with  one  broom  unsold.  On  this  broom  there  were  some  flowers  still 
visible,  and  as  they  had  been  picked  where  the  heath  fairy  was  wont  to 
be  they  were  especially  attractive.  Erica  wanted  to  buy  them,  but  Eric 
would  take  in  exchange  only  a  kiss.  After  a  few  moments  of  hesitation, 
the  bargain  was  made. 

But  Eric,  upon  his  return  home,  was,  contrary  to  his  custom,  quiet 
and  meditative,  tor  he  was  always  thinking  of  the  beautiful  lady  he  had 
met,  and  the  kiss  she  had  given  him.     In  order  to  divert  his  thoughts. 
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his  father  sent  him  out  to  cut  more  heather.  But  when  he  reached  the 
heath,  the  grasshoppers  and  the  birds  called  out,  *Cut  at  the  right  time, 
the  right  time !'  And  so,  upon  the  advice  of  his  father,  Eric  went  out  again 
early  the  next  morning,  when  the  dew  was  still  upon  the  heath,  and  lo,  and 
behold  I  the  sun  and  the  moon  had  changed  the  dewdrops  of  the  heather 
into  pearls  and  diamonds. 

Now,  Erica's  father  wanted  a  son-in-law,  who  would  relieve  him  of 
his  duties,  and  therefore  appointed  a  day  on  which  all  the  unmarried 
princes  were  to  assemble  so  that  his  daughter  might  choose  her  future 
consort.  Erica,  thinking  of  the  young  broom-maker,  and  wishing  he  were 
a  prince,  said  that  she  would  marry  the  one  who  would  bring  her  the  most 
beautiful  flowers.  Eric's  father  heard  of  this  meeting,  and  as  he  feared 
that  his  son  would  ever  be  thinking  of  the  lady  he  had  met,  and  as  he 
surmised  that  she  was  Erica,  he  advised  Eric  to  take  to  the  palace  a  bunch 
of  the  heather,  with  diamonds  and  pearls  on  it,  and  he  put  into  Eric's  sack 
his  own  hat  and  stick  (that  is,  his  crown  and  scepter).  Eric's  only  wish 
was  that  the  princess  might  be  the  same  lady  who  had  kissed  him. 

Many  suitors  arrived  at  the  palace  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  their 
flowers  did  not  find  favor  in  Erica's  eyes.  Finally,  towards  evening,  Eric 
approached  the  palace  gate;  the  guards,  however,  would  not  admit  him, 
as  he  did  not  seem  to  have  the  royal  insignia.  Thereupon  he  drew  forth 
the  hat  and  stick  that  his  father  had  given  him,  and  forthwith  the  guards 
made  way  for  him.  As  soon  as  Erica  saw  him  she  recognized  the  erstwhile 
broom-maker,  and  at  once  told  her  father  that  the  right  prince  had  come, 
and  that  his  were  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  Her  father  recognized  the 
crown  of  his  former  friend,  Klaskonig,  asked  the  young  man  whether  his 
name  was  Eric,  and  decided  forthwith  that  his  daughter  should  marry  him, 
and  none  other.  He  felt  that  he  had  wronged  his  old  friend,  and  was 
desirous  of  renewing  his  friendship  through  young  Eric 

The  next  morning  the  prince  and  the  princess  drove  to  Eric's  home 
to  take  his  parents  to  the  royal  palace.  On  their  way  they  passed  the 
place  where  the  heath  fairy  was  wont  to  be.  She  said  to  them  that  inas- 
much as  the  heather  had  brought  about  this  happy  union  and  reconciliation, 
and  as  Erica  liked  this  flower  above  all  others,  the  heather  flower  was  to 
be  called  hereafter  Erica. 

And  at  the  wedding  feast  Hanskonig  said  to  Klaskonig:  'So,  ik  will 
dat  Reger'n  nu  angeben  un  will  Erich  dat  owerlaten.  Denn  gifl  du  din 
Bessenbinn'n  nu  uk  man  an.  Dann  gaht  wi  beid  in't  Ol'ndel  sitten  und 
spelt  wedder  uns'  Soszunsoszti.  Un  uns'  Fruns,  secht  he,  de  kunnt  sik 
denn  'n  god  Tasz  Kaffi  kaken  un  vor  uns  'n  Glas  Grog." 

What  Hanskonig  said  was  done.  And  if  they  have  not  finished  the 
last  round  of  cards,  they  are  playing  still. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  'Erica'  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  its  simple  style 
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and  dialectic  language.  The  second  Treismarchen/  on  the  other  hand,  was 
selected  for  award  probably  because  of  its  unusual  motif.  A  carpenter, 
who  has  done  a  favor  to  a  wood  sprite,  is  promised  unexpectedly  the  ful- 
fillment of  any  wish  that  he  may  have.  As  his  wife  is  a  kind  but  rather 
untidy  woman,  and  he,  in  consequence,  has  always  difficulty  in  finding  his 
belongings,  he  wishes  that  he  might  live  in  a  glass  house.  When  upon  his 
return  home  he  perceives  that  his  wish  has  been  granted,  he  feels  chagrined 
for  now  all  the  passersby  can  look  into  every  corner  and  cranny  and  see 
the  untidiness  of  the  household.  With  a  brave  heart  he  sets  to  work  and 
cleans  and  clears  up  everything  in  the  house,  and  then  resumes  his  shop- 
work.  But  now  all  the  people  can  see,  as  they  pass  by,  what  an  excellent 
carpenter  he  is,  and  orders  come  thick  and  fast.  At  last  a  feeling  of  shame 
comes  over  his  wife,  that  her  husband  is  keeping  the  house  in  order  and 
plying  his  trade  as  well,  and  realizing  that  they  will  have  to  live  alwa^-s 
in  a  glass  house,  she  rises  the  next  morning  before  daybreak  and  performs 
her  household  duties  conscientiously.  Her  husband  is  beside  himself  with 
joy  when  seeing  this  reformation  in  her,  and  hereafter  the  couple  live 
happily  together. 

There  is  hardly  any  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  foregoing  tales  well 
merit  their  awards;  they  certainly  are  superior  to  all  others  in  the  collec- 
tion. But  the  reviewer  cannot  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  judges  as 
regards  the  third  prize  tale,  *Der  Kasperl.'  This  story  is  by  far  one  of 
the  poorest  in  the  volume,  and  is  without  question  surpassed  by  such  tales 
as  ^Die  fVunderbrille'  or  'Schattendof/  Even  though  there  may  be  not 
more  than  a  half  a  dozen  *Marchen'  of  real  literary  merit  among  the 
thousands  that  were  submitted,  yet  the  contest  seems  to  have  been  worth 
while,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  calling  forth  the  charming  Preis- 
marchen,  *Erica.' 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  CLOWNERY 

By  Charles  W.  Hodell 

THE  revival  of  interest  in  the  life  and  works  of  Shakespeare 
at  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century  has  been  notable. 
And  the  nature  of  recent  Shakespearian  criticism  shows 
that  there  is  a  reigning  style,  almost  as  surely  as  there  is  in 
matters  of  dress  or  ornament.  Twenty  years  ago  almost  every 
book  in  this  department  was  abuzz  with  the  Shakespeare- 
Bacon  controversy.     It  is  the  proof  of  a  far  healthier  mind  today  that 
this  unsightly  rubbish  has  been  relegated  to  its  limbo,  and  that  a  new 
endeavor  is  moving  the  Shakespearians. 

There  is  a  growing  consciousness  that  the  greatest  work  of  Shakes- 
peare is  his  art,  that  the  highest  critical  endeavor  is  to  comprehend  that 
art  as  a  whole,  to  understand  the  relations  of  the  plays  to  one  another, 
and  to  trace  in  their  completed  succession  the  unfolding  of  one  marvelous, 
myriad-minded  genius. 

Criticism  has  also  come  to  understand  that  Shakespeare  himself 
grew  in  mental  and  moral  depth  and  mass,  that  he  developed  his  art  of 
play-writing,  from  comparatively  unskilful  beginnings.  He  did  not 
spring  full-armed  from  the  heads  of  the  muses,  but  first  grew  along  one 
line  of  development  and  then  along  another,  until  finally  the  wondrous 
symmetry  of  his  being  was  completed.  Today  the  critic  searches  to 
find  the  great  Shakespeare  rising  behind  his  Bottom  and  Falconbridge^ 
his  Hamlet  and  Desdemona,  his  Portia  and  Prospero.  He  would  com- 
prehend not  the  individuals  of  this  imaginary  world,  but  the  great  soul 
which  exercised  the  wizard  imagination  in  its  countless  creations.  Is 
the  series  of  characters  a  disconnected  list  of  individuals,  or  is  it  a  psychic 
organism,  a  consistent  and  developing  comprehension  of  human  life  as 
seen  through  one  pair  of  eyes?  Surely  it  is  not  by  chance  that  lago 
and  Edmund  were  created  side  by  side,  nor  that  we  have  the  witty  triad 
of  Beatrice,  Rosalind  and  Viola  in  three  years  of  creative  work,  nor 
that  we  see  later  a  sweet  sisterhood  in  Marina,  Perdita,  and  Miranda. 
But  such  evidences  of  the  one  creative  soul  are  found  not  only  in  the 
characters,  but  in  the  choice  of  stories,  and  even  more  in  the  moods  of 
the  artist  in  his  work.  The  unity  of  a  single  personality  pervades  and 
directs  the  whole  range  of  Shakespeare's  work,  and  the  great  task  before 
the  Shakespearian  critic  today  is  to  discover  this  personality. 

"3 
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One  manifestation  of  this  great  informing  personality  is  to  be  found 
in  the  use  of  clownery  in  the  plays.  And  by  clownery  we  mean  not 
merely  the  clodpoles  and  feeble-minded,  but  the  whole  range  of  broadly 
humorous  characters,  created  for  the  entertainment  of  the  audiences  of 
that  day.  There  are  even  knights,  schoolmasters,  and  parsons  in  their 
rank.  But  they  are  all  either  witty  themselves  or  the  occasion  of  wit 
in  others.  Nor  are  they  needed  for  the  development  of  the  romantic 
story,  but  their  merry  jests  or  blundering  foolery  are  light  wings  of  mirth 
which  help  to  buoy  the  play  in  air. 

The  use  of  such  characters  had  long  been  known  to  English  play- 
wrights. Even  the  writers  of  the  old  miracle  plays  understood  the 
value  of  a  Cain  in  the  garb  of  a  ridiculous,  cursing,  Yorkshire  rustic,  of 
the  shrewish  Mrs.  Noah,  and  of  an  uproarious  Herod.  The  moralities 
also  had  their  laughable  devil,  who  under  his  varied  aliases,  as  time  went 
on,  became  the  chief  personage  of  the  drama.  The  earliest  plays  for 
the  public  stage  in  turn  adopted  this  same  device  for  holding  the  ignorant 
mob.  All  Shakespeare's  immediate  predecessors  except  Marlowe  had 
used  clownery  freely,  and  even  Marlowe  had  comic  stuff  foisted  on  him 
later.  But  Shakespeare  rises  above  all  his  predecessors  in  his  use  of 
clownery,  as  in  all  other  aspects  of  his  art.  What  with  them  had  been 
a  somewhat  forced  and  inartistic  adjunct,  a  sop  to  the  mob,  became  an 
integral  part  of  his  work.  In  it,  one  great  vein  of  his  nature  found 
expression.  His  perennial  fun  which  was  as  essential  a  part  of  him 
as  his  searching  ethical  curiosity,  spoke  through  these  clowns.  He  was 
reading  here  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  human  nature,  and 
he  knew  how  to  make  his  discovery  of  truth  in  knave  and  fool  alike,  a 
part  of  the  great  life  drama  which  was  being  played  on  the  stage  of  the 
world.  We  turn  then  to  see  how  Shakespeare  manifested  this  side  of 
nature  in  his  works. 

The  chronological  order  as  determined  by  Prof.  Edward  Dowden 
is  taken  vnthout  further  proof  as  approximately  correct.  We  may 
arrange  the  plays  according  to  this  order  and  choose  from  their  dramatis 
personae  the  clowns.  As  the  eye  runs  over  the  list,  it  sees  interesting 
correspondences  and  groupings,  but  the  most  interesting  fact  lies  in  the 
exuberance  of  the  clownery  from  1597  to  1601,  from  Falstaff  to  Feste. 
This  short  period  includes  far  more  and  far  richer  clownery  than  all  the 
rest  of  Shakespeare's  artistic  career. 

To  fully  comprehend  this  outburst  of  fun  we  should  turn  first  to 
the  work  that  lies  before  Falstaff.     With  the  abundant  foolery  in  the 
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works  of  Greene,  Peele,  and  others,  Shakespeare  certainly  did  not  lack 
for  models  if  he  needed  them  in  his  earliest  years.  Yet  when  he  set 
himself  to  this  sort  of  work  in  his  first  comedy  of  *  Love's  Labour's  Lost,' 
he  followed  none  of  them.  His  laugh  rings  freshly.  He  burlesques 
goodnaturedly  the  don,  the  curate,  and  the  pedant,  and  sets  over  against 
them  as  foils  the  shrewd,  untutored  rusticity  of  Costard.  There  is  a 
genuine  spontaneous  humor  of  a  laughter-loving  nature.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  young  man.  Yet  when  we  look  beyond  this  auspicious  opening 
of  his  humorous  vein,  we  are  impressed  with  the  meagemess  of  its  use 
in  the  subsequent  plays  of  this  early  period.    We  may  put  aside  the 

*  Comedie  of  Errors,'  as  a  less  significant  effort  in  another  line,  an  experi- 
ment that  was  not  followed  up.  And  after  it,  in  the  next  six  years,  we 
find  only  Launce  and  Speed,  Launcelot  Gobbo,  Bottom  the  weaver^ 
and  Juliets  nurse.  And  not  one  of  these,  not  even  Bottom,  can  be 
said  to  stand  out  dominantly  in  his  own  play.  They  appear  as  divert* 
ing  episodes  from  the  main  romantic  story.  And  the  main  romantic 
story  itself  in  *  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  *Midsomer  Nights  Dreame,'' 

*  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  are  markedly  devoid 
of  humor,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  next  period.  The  histories 
likewise  down  to  *  King  John  '  are  uniformly  serious,  and  even  the  ironic 
breeziness  of  Falconbridge  cannot  dispel  the  gloom  of  ^  King  John.' 
The  more  we  study  the  plays  of  this  period,  the  more  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  Shakespeare  had  not  yet  learned  to  trust  his  humor  as  an  essential 
element  in  his  creative  nature.  We  do  not  doubt  that  humor  was  in  his 
heart.  He  must  have  laughed  a  good  ringing  laugh  in  the  joy  of  his 
repeated  successes,  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  was  bom  with  a  laugh  in 
his  heart.  It  was  part  of  the  truth  of  him.  But  he  needed  some  assur- 
ance as  to  the  utility  of  his  humor  in  art.  He  was  studying  his  audience 
and  its  demands.  He  was  indeed  developing  his  own  theory  of  art  with 
the  unconsciousness  of  a  great  artist,  but  he  had  also  the  business  con- 
sciousness of  a  practical  manager.  In  the  face  of  the  dramatic  canons 
of  the  more  scholarly  and  in  the  face  of  the  utterance  of  Marlowe,  the 
only  playwright  of  that  time  whom  he  could  regard  as  an  equal,  he  must 
needs  assure  himself  that  he  was  right  before  using  humor  freely.  But 
his  fame  and  self-confidence  were  growing  rapidly,  until  at  last  the  long 
pent-up  waters  of  fun  broke  over  in  the  character  of  FalstafF. 

FalstafF  stands  as  a  landmark  in  the  growth  of  Shakespeare's  mind 
and  art.  He  is  a  tour-de-force  of  humor.  All  the  artist's  wit,  all  his 
love  of  fun,  are  spent  on  the  fat  knight.    The  serious  affairs  of  King 
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Henry  become  a  side  issue  and  even  Prince  Hal  is  but  a  satellite  of  Sir 
John  in  the  eyes  of  an  interested  audience.  He  fills  the  stage  with  more 
than  his  ponderous  weight.  The  dramatic  fortune  of  the  play  is  staked 
on  his  character.  And  Shakespeare  has  at  last  confidently  challenged 
his  audiences  to  boundless  laughter,  in  spite  of  stage  decorum. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immediate  theatrical  success  of  the 
play.  Popular  approval  in  a  roll  of  applause  drowned  out  all  criticism 
that  might  have  been  offered.  Criticism  itself  was  struck  dumb  by  the 
colossal  genius  of  the  work  The  admission-paying  pubUc  crowded  the 
theatres  and  hailed  with  delight  the  continuance  of  Sir  John's  character 
in  the  second  part  of  the  play.  The  Queen,  if  tradition  be  true,  was  so 
pleased  that  she  gave  a  special  commission  to  Shakespeare  which  result- 
ed in  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  The  printers,  too,  stole  the  play  that 
they  might  share  profits  in  its  popularity.  More  editions  of  it  were 
published  in  Shakespeare's  life  than  of  any  other  of  his  plays.  Every- 
thing points  to  its  sweeping  success,  before  the  public  for  whom  it  w^as 
written. 

If  Shakespeare  had  been  hesitating  to  use  humor  freely,  he  need 
do  so  no  longer.  The  world  was  with  him.  He  could  pour  out  the 
abundant  mirth  of  his  own  nature,  and  not  fail  of  an  audience.  To  this 
emancipation  of  his  fun  is  due,  perhaps,  the  abundance  and  richness  of 
the  clownery,  the  humor  of  every  kind,  in  the  next  five  years.  We 
have  here  the  high  tide  of  happy  laughter  that  has  risen  o'er  the  world 
in  literature.  Mirth-moving  characters  in  rich  variety  come  fresh  mint- 
ed from  his  brain  with  almost  the  careless  profusion  of  nature  herself. 
FalstafF,  Bardolph,  and  Dame  Quickly  are  followed  by  Justice  Shallow 
and  Silence;  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  Dr.  Caius,  and  Slender;  an  immortal 
British  triad  in  Fluellen,  Macmonis  and  Jamy,  making  mirth  for  their 
English  sovereign;  Dogberry  and  Verges  administering  the  laws;  Touch- 
stone and  Feste,  personating  the  licensed  fool;  and  Sir  Andrevr  and 
Sir  Toby  with  the  little  minx  Maria  playing  their  practical  jokes.  No 
play  is  complete  now  without  some  of  this  company.  Nor  is  the  clownery 
any  longer  contented  with  an  episodic  importance;  their  figures  thrust 
themselves  into  the  very  midst  of  the  play,  and  draw  the  attention  large- 
ly to  their  own  ridiculous  self-importance.  The  affairs  of  love,  of  romance, 
and  of  serious  history  must  alike  make  space  for  the  humorist.  And 
the  glad  abandon  of  Shakespeare  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  w^e  too, 
his  sympathetic  readers,  are  so  satisfied  with  their  clownery  that  we 
scarcely  wish  to  look  beyond  it. 
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But  in  the  creation  of  this  clownery  we  see  only  a  part  of  Shake- 
speare's fun-loving  nature;  for  the  contagion  of  the  laugh  has  spread  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  main  stories.  The  lovers'  perplexities  and  even 
the  fighting  and  wooing  of  King  Hal  are  steeped  in  fun.  FalstaiFhad 
done  more  than  introduce  the  immortal  company  of  the  clownery;  he 
had  inspired  the  healthy,  joyous  laugh  of  young  life,  the  care-free  sun- 
shine of  youth.  His  lovers  are  no  longer  serious  because  true  love  fails 
to  run  smooth,  as  were  Proteus  and  Julia,  or  Lysander  and  Hermia; 
but  they  play  pleasant  pranks  in  love,  they  thrust  and  parry  with  wit, 
they  contrive  practical  jokes,  they  woo  and  win  with  a  jest  and  a  laugh. 
Troubles  are  but  the  troubles  of  dreamland  which  pass  as  do  the  clouds 
in  a  bright  summer  sky.  True  love  will  always  run  smooth  in  the  end. 
The  world  is  running  over  with  joy.  This  spirit  manifests  itself  alike 
in  the  uproarious  farce  of  Katherine  and  Petrucio,  in  the  witty  love- 
makings  of  Beatrice  and  Rosalind,  and  in  the  refined  graciousness  of 
Viola's  romance.  The  sunshine  of  Shakespeare's  nature  is  warm  and 
life  giving;  it  is  the  healthy  outdoors  of  the  glad  springtime.  A  little 
thunder  shower  now  and  then  only  makes  the  air  the  sweeter.  As  we 
are  happy  in  this  life,  we  ask  why  must  it  pass  away?  Why  cannot 
Shakespeare  be  ever  young,  and  continue  in  endless  succession  his  pictures 
of  rich  clownery  and  witty  love  making. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism,  however,  that  a  great  change  does 
come  over  Shakespeare's  spirit  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  of  mirth.  The 
tinge  of  melancholy  in  *  Twelfe  Night '  is  a  prophecy  of  this  change.  We 
cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  external  causes  that  might  have 
helped  to  bring  about  the  change.  But  we  do  wish  to  mark  its  effect  on 
this  fun-loving  side  of  Shakespeare's  nature ;  for  great  as  was  his  love  of 
fun,  this  was  but  a  facet  of  his  nature.  After  the  year  160 1,  the  exuberant 
mirth  is  gone.  Three  of  the  plays  which  follow  very  soon,  attempt  to 
portray  love  romances.  But  glad,  young  love  is  gone  out  of  '  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,'  'Measure  for  Measure,'  and  *Troilus  and  Cressida.' 
Lust  and  crime  have  darkened  the  sky.  Instead  of  the  wanton,  witty 
heroines,  the  chaste  lilylike  nature  of  Isabella  blooms  in  a  Vienna  reeking 
-with  the  vileness  of  its  stews.  No  wit-parryings  nor  practical  jokings 
brighten  the  world.  Troubles  are  no  longer  the  passing  summer  clouds ; 
they  are  the  thickening  gloom  of  winter  storms. 

But  the  utterness  of  the  change  is  fully  as  well  seen  in  the  clownery 
cyf  the  plays.  Parolles,  Pompey,  and  Thersites  are  counterparts  of  the 
clownery  in  the  plays  of  the  preceding  period,  but  how  changed  is  the  attitude 
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of  the  author  toward  them.  Instead  of  the  utter  enjoyment  we  had  in  the 
colossal  rogueries  of  FalstafF,  we  have  the  corresponding  rogueries,  no 
longer  laughable,  but  despicable  in  the  person  of  ParoUes  :  the  mean 
braggart  excites  our  utter  contempt;  the  laugh  at  him  is  bitter  with  scorn. 
In  *  Measure  for  Measure/  instead  of  a  Sir  Toby  and  his  company,  we 
have  vulgar  jests  of  pimp  and  pander,  of  drunken  ruffian,  and  brutal 
executioner.  They  are  a  grim  and  awful  comment  of  the  depths  of  human 
depravity.  Shakespeare  evidently  had  no  joy  in  them,  but  reported 
them  as  a  part  of  the  great  world  of  sin  which  was  coming  home  to  his 
consciousness,  more  and  more  strongly.  We  hope  the  laugh  did  not 
utterly  go  out  of  his  life,  but  it  certainly  is  hushed  in  the  sight  of  the  hate- 
ful debauchery  of  a  corrupted  world.  In  Thersites  also  we  again  have  a 
bitter,  ironic  jest  at  the  life  around  him.  Youth's  young  joy  is  far  zwzy 
now.  This  marked  change  toward  the  secondary  folk  of  his  drama  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  change  in  Shakespeare's  soul  about 
the  year  1601. 

In  the  years  of  tragedy  which  follow,  clownery  becomes  a  very  minor 
adjunct.  In  the  grave-digger,  inMacbeth's  porter,  in  lago's  merry  making, 
we  have  humor ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  an  overflowing  gladness,  as  a  foil  to 
the  great  tragedy  of  the  breaking  heart  of  man.  There  is  not  the  thought 
of  a  laugh  in  them.  They  raise  but  the  ghost  of  dead  laughter.  They 
rather  increase  by  contrast  the  thick  gloom  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

From  this  gloom,  the  lover  of  Shakespeare  will  turn  the  eye  of  hope 
to  that  mild  Indian  summer  of  his  latest  years.  Will  a  smile  ever  again 
brighten  Shakespeare's  face,  will  mirth  ever  again  become  his  very  element? 
Will  he  never  take  a  spontaneous  joy  in  the  clownery  of  life.?  We  find 
the  answer  in  the  character  of  Autolycus.  Again  for  a  moment  the  grave 
face  of  middle  age  brightens  beyond  its  usual  philosophic  calm.  He 
laughs  at  the  thieving,  merry-hearted  pedlar;  again  he  is  almost  carefree. 
And  this  note,  once  so  strong,  and  later  so  completely  lost,  is  added  to 
the  full-blown  harmony  of  the  closing  strains  of  Shakespeare's  artistic 
life. 

In  all  these  changes  of  Shakespeare's  power  over  the  fun-loving  ele 
ment,  we  read,  perhaps,  a  great  critical  truth.  Humor  is  not  a  profes- 
sional attempt  to  be  funny.  Such  professional  humor  has  been  nauseat- 
ingly  abundant  with  us  of  late.  But  true  humor  is  a  perennial  warmth 
in  the  human  heart,  a  vital  attitude  toward  human  life.  And  even  Shake- 
speare could  not  command  his  moods  and  be  funny.  His  never-dying 
laughter  rings  through  his  works  only  when  the  laugh  lay  deep  in  his  soul. 
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MR.  HENRY  NEHEMIAH  DODGE  has  hit  upon  a  great 
theme  in  his  new  poetic  cycle  'Mystery  of  the  West.'     It 
is  only  a  few  years  since  his  achnirable  poem  'Christus 
Victor'  drew  about  him  a  large  circle  of  warm  admirers. 
Now  he  comes  before  a  public,  sure  to  be  still  larger, 
with  a  volume  of  more  distinctly  national  significance. 
This  conception  of  this  poetic  cycle  is  undoubtedly  fine,  and  the 
general  plan  of  its  execution  well  thought  out  and  artistic,  and  if  the  form 
of  expression  does  not  always  attain  a  splendor  equal  to  the  theme,  we  are 
nevertheless  carried  througn  the  book  with  constantly  increasing  interest. 

The  first  poem  describes  the  vastness  of  the  cold  of  the  Polar  Night. 
This  is  followed  by  the  tale  of  *Leif  Eriksson.'  *The  Budding  of  Ygdrasil* 
gives  a  mythical  turn  to  the  thought  best  shown  by  quotation. 

Silence,  O  sea-gods,  be  silent  and  listen — 
Vain  all  your  storming,  vain  all  your  clamor  I 
Listen !  I  hear,  through  the  ravings  of  Ocean 
Sounding  a  ghostly,  a  mystical  murmur — 
Ygdrasil  maketh  his  leaves  all  to  quiver, 
Ygdrasil  holy,  vast  Tree  of  Existence, 
Standing  deep-rooted  in  Death's  dark  abysses. 
Deep  in  the  gloom  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hela. 
There  is  dread  silence  around  the  great  Ash  Tree. 

Quickening  his  gnarled  roots,  now  and  forever. 
With  the  deep  Sacred  Well's  life-giving  waters, 
Sit  the  three  Nomas — grim  Fates— ever  spinning. 
Spinning  the  Present,  the  Past  and  the  Future. 

High  rears  the  Ash  Tree  his  proud  head  undying. 
The  races  his  branches,  his  boughs  are  the  nations, 
Under  his  vast  spread  the  whole  world  is  sheltered — 
All  the  world's  life  through  his  mystic  leaves  rustling. 

Balder  the  beautiful,  Balder  the  White  God, 
Hurt  by  the  mistletoe,  wounded  and  dying. 
Shed  a  warm  tear  of  compassion  for  all  men, 
Wept  on  the  roots  of  the  Ash  Tree,  and  forthwith 
Trembled  an  impulse,  a  thrilling*  a  budding  I 
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Lo,  from  his  vastness  a  new  bough  is  breaking — 
Silence,  ye  sea-gods  and  offer  your  homage  I — 
Erelong  this  branch,  lusty,  budding,  will  blossom, 
Giant  in  embryo,  masterful,  valiant 
Growing,  outspreading  to  distant  climes,  reaching 
Overland,  oversea  on  to  a  New  World. 
Under  its  shelter  shall  gather  the  peoples, 
Hope  of  all  human-kind.  Foe  of  oppressors, 
Fairest  of  YgdrasiPs  branches,  fruit-laden. 
Healing  the  nations  with  Light  and  with  Freedom. 

Then  follows  a  poem — one  of  the  best  in  the  volume  for  evenness  in 
workmanship  and  charming  in  idea  *Too  Soon  the  Light  1' 

*Blow.  night  winds,  blow  your  kindly,  mystic  veil 

Athwart  the  rift  made  by  the  Norseman's  prow; 

Let  Vineland  slumber  yet  awhile  in  peace. 

Lulled  by  her  guardian  ocean's  melodies. 

Hide  once  again  this  earthly  paradise. 

Whose  waters  flow  unvexed,  whose  limpid  streams 

Leap  in  sweet  Freedom's  haunts,  where  fearless  drink 

All  her  wild  creatures,  in  her  love  secure ; 

Whose  forest  wilds,  untouched  by  the  woodman's  axe, 

In  their  primeval  glory  undefiled. 

Murmur  their  joy  unto  caressing  winds. 

Too  soon  the  light !    The  world  is  moving  slow; 

These  shores  be  for  its  riper  heritage.' 

The  poem  following  this,  'Rumors,'  suggests  Whitman  and  is  very 
effective. 

*Rumors  of  mystic  lands  sought  by  the  Basque,  sought 

by  bold  seamen  from  AJFrica 
Rumors  wild,  formless,  wraiths  of  the  night-wradc 

of  ocean 
Rumors  of  lands  to  the  westward.' 

Scenes  in  the  history  of  Columbus  are  next  portrayed.  There  is  an 
impressive  chant  for  the  'Children  of  mystery'  (the  Indian  tribes)  and  a 
final  division,  *Coming  of  the  Nations'  which  includes.  Freedom 
Enthroned,'  *A  Warning  Voice'  and  songs  of  the  different  nations  that 
have  found  a  home  in  America, — rounded  up  at  the  end  with  *Freedom's 
Song  of  Welcome.' 

Did  the  fire  of  great  genius  burn  in  Mr.  Dodge's  veins  this  would 
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have  been  a  truly  remarkable  and  epoch  making  cycle  of  poems,  and  even 
^s  it  is — a  work  of  talent — it  is  inspiring,  makes  one  feel  the  better  for 
having  read  it,  and  presents  a  view  of  America,  its  mission  and  destiny 
which  it  would  be  well  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  nation. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  book  adopted  in  the  schools  as  an  inspirer  of 
a  healthy  and  uplifting  patriotism.      (The  Gorham  Press,  1906.) 

The  popular  hit  of  the  hour  is  J.  W.  Barrie's  Teter  Pan,'  yet  those 
w^ho  manage  to  retain  their  individual  power  of  Judgment  against  the 
obsession  of  the  multitude  will  find  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  the 
play  not  so  altogether  satisfactory  and  inspiring  as  they  had  been  led  to 
suppose  it  would  be.  There  is  a  strange  mixture  in  it  of  charm  and  some- 
thing that  is  not  charm,  at  first  very  puzzling.  There  are  elements  in 
it  which  are  not  ideal,  yet  how  to  put  one's  finger  upon  them ! 

Gradually  there  emerges  the  conviction  that  the  flaws  are  partly 
artistic,  partly  ethical.  If  we  imagine  the  play  written  by  a  child  there 
are  sophistications  in  it  which  could  not  possibly  enter  the  mind  of  a  child. 
If  we  imagine  it  written  by  a  grown  person  there  are  childish  naivetes 
which  would  be  innocent  enough  if  the  childlike  point  of  view  were  steadily 
maintained,  but  which,  under  the  circumstances,  become  innuendoes 
that  do  not  strike  an  absolutely  pure  note.  This  mixing  up  of  two  points 
of  view  is  more  a  flaw  in  artistic  construction  than  a  flaw  per  se  in  the  ethics 
of  the  play,  yet  the  effect  is  at  times  unpleasant  ethically.  One  has  a 
curious  mixture  of  feeling  until  this — the  real  root  of  the  difficulty  as  we 
think,  is  discovered. 

Whether  the  play  be  taken  from  the  child's  point  of  view  or  from 
a  grown-up  point  of  view,  the  first  scene  presents  a  picture  of  domesticity 
that  we  wonder  parents  like  to  have  their  children  see.  An  irascible 
idiot  for  a  father  and  an  amiable  idiot  for  a  mother,  and  anything  but 
a  refined  and  peaceful  scene  in  the  nursery  strikes  so  unpleasant  a  note  in 
the  start  that  the  charming  scene  following  in  which  the  children  learn 
from  Peter  Pan  how  to  fly  hardly  blots  out  the  impression.  We  can 
imagine  children  wanting  to  get  away  from  such  an  environment,  but  we 
can't  imagine  their  wanting  to  come  back  as  the  children  in  this  play  do, 
especially  after  the  fascinating  sojourn  among  the  little  boys  in  the  *Never, 
Never,  Never,  Land,'  and  their  exciting  adventures  with  pirates.  These 
are  the  portions  of  the  play  full  of  child-like  inspiration  and  charm. 

4c        4c        4c 

Peter  Pan,  himself,  the  boy  who  went  to  live  with  the  fairies  because 
he  didn't  want  to  grow  up  and  become  president  of  the  United  States,  is  not 
an  entirely  unified  conception. 

He  isn't  always  quite  so  boyish  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  we  feel  sorry  that 
he  did  not  choose  as  his  little  fairy  friend  a  more  lovable  creature  than 
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Tinker  Bell  seemed  to  be  with  her  jealous  tantrums  over  Wendy,  his  little 
human  friend. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  our  modem  minds  have  become  tainted  by 
problem  plays,  but  we  have  a  haunting  feeling  all  the  time  that  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  play  is  not  good,  that  there  is  some  happy  medium 
ground  between  the  ambition  to  be  president  and  the  throwing  off  of 
all  responsibility  in  life.  We  certainly  believe  in  fairies  and  we  should  not 
like  sermonizing  fairies  but  couldn't  there  be  fairies  who  would  throw  a 
glamour  over  life  and  bring  out  its  beauty  rather  than  fairies  who  repudiate 
the  earth  with  its  flowers  for  the  tree-tops? 

*  *     * 

The  Music  Lovers'  Calendar  has  just  appeared  for  this  year.  It  is 
full  of  exceedingly  interesting  reading  matter  embellished  by  a  number  of 
fine  portraits  of  distinguished  musicians. 

The  subject  of  American  Music  is  very  much  to  the  fore,  being 
discussed  in  two  articles,  one  by  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley  and  one  by  Arthur 
Farwell.  Their  respectives  points  of  view  will  best  be  given  by  quotations. 
Mr.  Kelley  writes  upon  the  Teutonic  element  in  American  Music.   He  says: 

*In  a  sense  the  works  of  Chopin,  Bizet,  Grieg  and  Tschaikowski  are 
Teutonic  in  spite  of  their  local  coloring,  for  behind  them  all  we  arc 
conscious  of  the  influences  of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  This  Germanic  element 
in  music  is  as  necessary  to  work  of  the  firest  type  as  is  the  classical 
quality  in  statuary,  architecture  and  the  drama.  When  we  compare  the 
interminable  plays  of  the  Chinese  with  those  of  the  Greek  poets,  we  can 
understand  the  enthusiasm  for  the  three  unities.' 

*If  we  compare  the  music  of  the  Arabs,  Chinese,  and  other  Orientals, 
or  even  that  of  Mediaeval  Europe  with  the  musical  masterpieces  of  the 
1 8th  and  19th  centuries,  we  shall  realize  the  debt  we  owe  the  Teutonic 
composers  who,  like  the  classic  sculptors  and  dramatists  brought  the  crude 
elements  to  such  a  focus  of  beauty  and  symmetry  that  the  result  was  art.' 
We  have  the  German  musical  temperament  in  America.  We  likewise  find 
an  unusual  manifestation  of  the  Saxon  spirit  of  freedom.  The  latter,  in 
its  exaggerated  phases,  tends  to  overthrow  all  rules  and  conventions.  But 
true  freedom  involves  compliance  with  the  laws  of  art  and  society. 

*  ♦     * 

*SucH  application  of  the  laws  of  music  to  the  incidents  of  American 
life  may  rightly  be  called  "American  Music."  The  term  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  works  of  American  composers  who  have  utilized  the  themes 
of  such  foreign  races  as  have  immigrated  to  our  shores, — ^the  Africans, 
the  Chinese,  etc.  And  especially  will  it  fit  the  treatment  of  our  native 
Indian  melodies.  These  efforts  belong  to  the  order  of  picturesque  or 
dramatic  music. 
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*BuT,  when  the  American  comes  to  the  creation  of  the  so-called 
abstract  or  absolute  music,  what  then?  Rather  than  attempt  anything  so 
comprehensive  and  complicated  as  the  voicing  of  a  multi-racial  conglom- 
erate of  emotions,  it  seems  far  more  logical,  practical,  and  conducive  to 
individuality  for  the  native  American  to  devote  himself  to  the  expression 
of  his  European  heritage  as  modified  by  the  new  conditions/ 

m     *     m 

In  admitting  that  Art  (in  its  exclusive  sense)  has  in  its  past  history  come 
\under  the  sway  of  two  fundamental  principles  so  different  as  the  Classic 
principle  and  the  Teutonic  principle,  Mr.  Kelley  it  seems  to  us  opens  out 
a  possibility  of  some  third  principle  of  art  differing  from  both  of  these  as 
much  as  these  differ  from  each  other;  and  nowhere  would  such  a  develop- 
ment be  so  likely  to  come  to  pass  as  in  America  where  the  racial  complexity 
and  the  political  ideal  must  act  and  interact  for  the  bringing  forth  of 
larger  national  ideals  than  were  dreamed  of  by  the  Greek  or  the  Teuton. 
Out  of  such  conditions  and  necessities  it  would  not  be  astonishing  if  one 
fine  day  in  the  far  distant  future,  the  critics  will  discourse  upon  the  three 
great  principles  in  the  development  of  art,  the  Classic,  the  Teutonic  and  the 
American. 

*  *     * 

Arthur  Farwell  also  has  an  article  upon  American  music  in  which 
he  takes  firm  ground  on  behalf  of  a  national  music  and  points  out  clearly 
the  necessary  path  of  its  evolution  with  arguments  broad  and  convincing. 
He  says:  *We  are,  then,  to  look  for  many  styles,  many  colors,  many 
varied  manifestations  of  spirit  and  matter,  in  American  music.  But 
diversity,  however  great,  in  any  respect,  cannot  prevent  it  from  being 
representative  of  the  American  nation,  so  long  as  it  is  felt  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  music  of  other  nations  that  the  spirit  which  brought 
this  nation  to  birth  bears  to  the  spirit  animating  other  nations. 

«     «     « 

Trinciple  is  the  first  question  in  our  national  music  to-day;  the 
question  of  style  is  secondary.  Our  composers  owe  it  to  their  countrymen 
to  take  thought  of  the  new  meaning  of  this  nation  among  nations,  and  to 
examine  their  work  in  the  light  of  that  meaning.  Their  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  is  identical  in  force  with  that  of  the  authors  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution,  in  the  respective 
spheres  of  artistic  and  democratic  evolution.  Both  are  spiritual  matters 
at  base,  and  are  closely  related.  A  national  music  is  to  a  nation  what  a  song 
is  to  the  singer  who  conceives  it,  a  trustworthy  expression   of   the  quality 

and  strength  of  his  spirit. 

*  *     * 

'To  learn  that  the  spirit  animating  nationality  may  be  a  primal  and 
irresistible  force  in  literature,  we  need  but  read  the  writings  of  Abraham 
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Lincoln.     It  is  not  common  patriotism,  but  genius  of  nationality  which 

accomplishes  such  results.     While  the  true  American  composer  will  not,  to 

quote  the  not  infrequently  pertinent  phrase  of  Mr.  Philip  Hale  "cover 

mediocrity  with  a  cloak  of  patriotism,"  neither  will  he  cover  barrenness  of 

nationality  with  a  cloak  of  pretended  universality.     He  will  simply  sing, 

and  if  he  shall  truly  have  inherited  the  spirit  of  the  makers  of  his  nation, 

his  song  will  sooner  or  later  find  its  place  in  our  national  music' 

«     *     « 

The  Critic  in  speaking  of  Bliss  Carman's  collected  works,  recently 
published  under  the  title  "Pipes  of  Pan''  very  cleverly  puts  its  finger  upon 
the  weak  points  of  this  illusive  and  fascinating  yet  disappointing  poet.  It 
says: 

*The  title  is  both  explanation  and  apology.  Poor  Pan  who  had  no 
soul !  It  is  the  chief  fault  of  this  fluent  and  often  charming  verse  that  it, 
too,  is  singularly  soulless. 

*If  you  ask  me  what  soul  is,  in  poetry,  I  cannot  clearly  tell  you,  but 
I  know  that  poetry  which  has  it  not  is  lifeless  and  without  grasp  on  the 
hearts  of  men.  There  are  hardly  half  a  dozen  poems  in  "The  Pipes  of 
Pan"  which  one  turns  to  reread — and  surely  that  is  the  test  of  a  poem. 
It  is  true  that  the  excepted  half-dozen  are  exquisite;  but  why  be  a  poet  at 
all  if  you  are  to  strike  the  high  note  so  seldom  in  nearly  seven  hundred 
pages  ? 

*Mr.  Carman's  love-lyrics  are  especially  inadequate,  for,  in  general, 
the  affections  they  commemorate  seem  very  temporary  and  perfunctory.  I 
do  not  mean  that  a  love-lyric  must  have  the  spiritual  quality  to  appeal  to 
the  modem  reader,  but  it  must  necessarily  have  a  certain  amount  of  depth 
of  intensity,  a  touch  of  the  magic,  a  glimmer  of  the  "light  that  never  was." 

*In  the  section  entitled  "Songs  of  the  Sea  Children"  there  is  more  of 
this  quality  than  elsewhere  in  the  book,  and  surely  this  little  poem  is  all 
compact  of  it:* 

"Out  of  the  dust  that  bore  thee 

What  wonder  walking  came, — 
What  beauty  like  blown  grasses. 
What  ardour  like  still  flame  ? 

*  "What  patience  of  the  mountains 

What  yearning  of  the  sea. 
What  far,  eternal  impulse 

Endowed  the  world  with  thee? 

*  "A  reed  within  the  river, 

A  leaf  upon  the  bough, — 
What  breath  of  April  ever 
Was  half  so  dear  as  thou?'  " 
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'But  the  best  thing  in  the  volume  is  also  the  first — ^thc  poem  "Over- 
lord," beginning 

*  "Lord  of  the  grass  and  the  hill, 

Lord  of  the  rain, 
White  Overlord  of  will, 
Master  of  pain, — 

*  "I,  who  am  dust  and  air 

Blown  through  the  halls  of  death. 
Like  a  pale  ghost  of  prayer, — 
I  am  Thy  breath,"  ' 
♦     ♦     ♦ 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  her 
temperate  attitude  in  her  review  in  The  Critic  of  Dr.  Weininger's  *  Sex 
and  Character.'     She  might  have  been  sarcastic  and  on  the  defensive,  but 
she  merely  records  the  wise  doctor's  pronunciamentos  upon  women  truly, 
and  gently  laughs. 

If  it  were  possible  to  turn  women  into  egotists  the  spectacle  of  her 
own  interest  in  the  eyes  of  men  would  surely  have  done  so  long  ago.  From 
Hesiod  down  she  has  been  the  subject  of  insulting  theories  about  her. 
Religion  took  up  the  refrain,  and,  latterly,  science,  or  what  calls  itself 
science,  has  been  striking  the  final  blows.  Dr.  Weininger,  a  learned 
scientist  of  twenty-one,  has  finally  disposed  of  her  once  for  all.  She  has 
no  consciousness,  no  ego,  no  morality,  no  reverence,  no  power  to  love,  no 
longing  for  immortality. 

There  is  one  consolation  in  all  this.  It  will  be  impossible  to  gain 
any  further  distinction  for  theories  leading  to  the  degradation  of  woman. 
No  scientist  need  hope  to  make  any  fresh  sensations  in  this  line,  and  if  he 
desires  a  reputation  for  leaimed  rese.are^  y^qiI  originality,  he  will  be  obliged 
to  discover  a  good  qualit/^oi  two  in  woman. 

In  the  meantime  unconscious  woman  watches  With  wonder  and  amuse- 
ment the  highly  conscious  CQnclusions  of  mankind  in  regard  to  her  qualities. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

The  pity  of  such  books  i^  that:  thfey  do  produce  a  perceptible  influence 
on  the  young  men  of  the  community.  Six  editions  in  Germany,  and  a 
translation  in  America  !  Let  all  women  prepare  to  be  at  least  patronized 
by  every  particularly  brainless  youth  they  meet.  H.  A.  C. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

The  following  interesting  interpretation  of  a   passage   much  com- 
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mented  upon  reaches  us  from  a  correspondent  who  refers  to  the  edition  of 
Shakespeare  edited  by  the  editors  of  this  magazine  : 

"  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  begun  to  read  your  edition  of  the 
First  Folio  Macbeth,  and  I  am  so  glad  you  so  often  come  to  the  defence 
of  the  original  readings.  I  am  quite  without  reference  books  here  in  this 
libraryless  town,  save  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (ninth  edition);  as 
a  consequence  I  am  not  well  equipped  for  a  study  of  Shakespeare,  and  so 
I  do  not  know  whether  a  slight  interpretation  I  have  to  offer  has  been  made 
before  or  not. 

Act  I,  sec.  II,  11  31-34  reads  : 
"  As  whence  the  Sunne  'gins  his  reflection,  31 

Shipwracking  storms,  and  direful  thunders ;  32 

So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd  to  come,         33 
Discomfort  swells  "  34 

In  your  note  on  p.  121  you  seem  to  approve  Singer's  interpretation 
(equinox  and  equinoctial  storms) ;  and  it  is  a  good  one,  but  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  fulfill  all  the  conditions,  (i)  Whence  instead  ofwhen  is  necessary 
in  1.  31  to  correspond  with  from  that  spring  in  1.  33;  yet  if  reflection  refers 
to  the  equinoctial  turning  of  the  sun,  the  use  of  whence  (instead  of  when) 
seems  strained;  whence^  referring  to  time  as  source,  is  awkward;  whence, 
referring  to  place  as  source,  would  be  expected.  (2)  If  reflection  refers  to 
the  equinox,  how  can  comfort  seem  to  have  come  from  it?  If  you  say 
comfort  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  reflection^  then  the  phrase  whence  comfort 
seemed  to  come  applies  only  to  the  second  half  of  the  comparison  and  the 
comparison  is  in  so  far  defective.  Both  these  objections  are  avoided  if 
whence  the  sun  ^gins  his  reflection  is  the  east;  for  then  (l)  whence  refers  to 
place  as  source,  its  natural  use,  and  (2)  whence  comfort  seemed  to  come  then 
applies  also  to  the  first  half  of  the  comparison,  the  sun  having  risen  in  the 
morning  but  being  quenched  later  in  the  gathering  storm ;  cf  Encycl.  Brit, 
xvi.,  129,  where  it  says  that  in  the  east  and  Siouth  of  Scotland  thunder  with 
heavy  rains  is  of  most  frequent  oc^currenct,  diljcirrg  the  summer  from  May 
to  September,  from  1 1  a.,  171.  to  5  p.  m.  As  to  storms  arising  from  the 
easty  t.e.y  the  North  Sea  j(i.  32),  see  4I5Q  Encycl.  B.rit.  xvi.,  154,  paragraph 
Storms  (art.  Meteorology)  and  figure  19  (zjyptcal  storm);  also  refer  to 
your  own  introduction  p,  18,  J9,  whenc«  it  would  seem  that  tlie  storms 
were  brewed  by  witches  after  .they  had  ridden  out  to  sea  in  their  sieves. 
The  comparison  would  then  seem  to  be  perfect  in  all  its  parts  :  as  from  the 
east,  whence  the  comfort  of  the  rising  sun  seemed  to  come,  whence  the 
sun  begins  his  reflection,  come  after  all  shipwrecking  storms  and  direful 
thunders;  so  from  that  spring,  the  battlefield,  whence  the  comfort  of 
victory  seemed  to  come,  arises  discomfort,  the  hope-wrecking  Norwegian 
Lord,  also  from  the  east,  the  North  Sea  !  Melvin  Brandon. 
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